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It is a common complaint that whilst the annals of India 
are of paramount importance to the people of England, 
there is no history which they seem less inclined to study. 
Cj-reece and Rome, Egypt and Palestine, Assyria and 
Babylon — countries which have long ceased to play a part 
in the drama of humanity — are the subjects of text-books 
in our schools and universities ; whilst India, which is 
literally a modern reflex of the ancient world, and has 
moreover become a part and parcel of the British 
empire, is to this day a sealed book to the masses. The 
essays of Lord Macaulay on Robert Clive and Wanen 
Hastings are perhaps known to every English household ; 
hut they refer to mere episodes in the history, and are 
ivanting in that familiarity with native character and forms 
ot thought, which is essential to a right annreciation of 
the great collision between Europe and Asia that has been 
going on in India for the last two centuries!. 

The truth is that the preparation of a history of India, 
political and religious, is a far more difficult and laborious 
task than is generally imagined. Twenty- two years ago the 
author began such a work at Madras under every possible 
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advantage. There were libraries at Madras containmg 
almost unique collections of books appertaining to India. 
To these were added the government records at Madras, 
which were freely opened to the author by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who was at that time Governor. The ‘author 
completed a History of Madras, compiled from the goverti- 
, raent records’ and he taught Indian history in the Madras 
Presidency College; but he was unable to complete a real 
history of India from a consciousness of want of know- 
ledge. • After four years he proceeded to Calcutta as 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign or Political Department, and was soon astounded at 
his own ignorancp. He had learnt something of Clive and 
Hastings, of the Moghuls, Mahrattas, and the Marquis of 
'Wellesley; bat of the history of India and its civilisation,^ 
and especially ofTKe conflicts between opposite lines of 
policjT laid down bv difierent Anglo-Indian stab men 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he found 
that he knew literally nothing. 

■ The writer has no desire to carry the reader into his 
workshop, or to dwell on the extent of his labours. It will 
suffice to say that having sounded the depths of his ignor- 
ance, he has since then lost no opportunity, official or 
literary, to perfect his knowledge of Indian history. 
Some samples have already appeared in his large History 
of India from the Earliest Ages, which deals witn me 
Hindu and TiluKammadan penods, and of which four 
volumes have already been published. His history of 
British India is now given for the first time in the present, 
volume. It has been an entirely independent work, drawn 
direct from the fountain head, after a study of the records 
of the Government of India, officiai reports and parliamentary 
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blue bookSj and of such current annals^ memoirs, travels, 
or correspondence, as have been found to yield historical 
materials. Thus it is only after the unremitting application 
of many years, during which official duties have often 
helped him as much as literary studies, that the , author 
has been able to complete the history of India, from the 
earliest dawning of legend to the breaking out of the 
present Afghan war: and to reduce the whole to a com- 
pact form which, it is hoped, will render it both interesting 
and useful to general readers, as well as to students in 
the religion and politics of our Indian empire. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the series of 
maps which illustrate the successive changes in tiie historv. 
They have been constructed on a plan originally suggested 
by Mr. Macmillan, but which has oeen somewhat modified 
to meet the requirements of the present volume. 

WiTMAM, Essex, 

Jan ^ 22, 1880, 
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PART I 


HINDU INDIA, 


ABOUT l.C. 1500-1400, 


MAHA BHARATA: PUNJAB AND . NOETH-WEST. 


India in ancient times was parcelled out, like Palestine b.c. 
and Greece, into a number of small kingdoms, each under 1500-1400 
the government of its own Raja. Every Raja had a council 
of elders, including chiefs and kinsi^en, who were collec- 
tively known as the Durbar. Sometimes there was a minis- Rajas, 
ter or ministry. Sometimes a Raja might be under the 
influence of a queen or Rdnl, or of a queen mother or 
dowager 'Rinf, Sometimes a Raja conquered other Rajas, 
and became known as a Maharaja, or ‘‘great Raja.'^ At a 
remote 'period the life at Hindu courts was modified by the 
rise of priests or Brahmans. The working of these various 
elements finds full expression in Hindu legends, and con- 
stitutes what may be called Hindu history.. 

The earliest traditions of India are recorded in the Mah£ Earliest 
Bh^rata, an ancient Hiiidu epic, written in the Sanskrit traditions: 
lan^age. It tells of a great war between Kauravas and 
Pdndavas, just as Homeris Iliad tells of a war between Greece 
and Troy, The scene is laid partly in the Punjab, and Hindus- 
partly in the north-west of Hindustan. The Kauravas and tan. 
Pindavas were rival kinsmen of the royal house of Hastini- 
pur. The city of Hastinipur was situated about sixty-five 
miles to the north-east ot Delhi, and is still represented by 
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».«. a group df shapeless mounds on the upper course of the 
1500 The extent of the Raj is unknown ; but itmcluded 

a certain area round Hastindpur on the river Ganges. It 
probably consisted of arable and pasture lands, occupied by 
Rajpdts, and bordering on uncleared jungle and forest, 
which were inhabited by aboriginal populations ; but in the 
Sanskrit epic the Raja is always known as a Mahdraja, 

or “ great Raja.” ^ 1 t. • 

Hastini- Hastindpur was to all appearance an Aryan colony, having 

par, an other Aryan or Rajpdt colonies in its neighbourhood, eacli 
"^ 7 ®“ forming a kingdom under' its own Raja But al these 
colonies were struggling more or less against aboriginal or 
non- Aryan populations. The Aryans were immigrants from 
High Asia j they had established kingdoms in Central Asia, 
the Punjab, and the north-west quarter of Hindustan, as far 
as Kanouj on the Ganges, and probably in Ayodhyd or Oude 
to the northward of the Gpges. They regarded the abon- 
gmes as demons and cannibals, and called them Rdkshasas 
and Asuras. Some aboriginal tribes were treated rather as 
subject races ; such*as the Bhfls or Bheels, who occupied 
the hills and jungles to the south, and the Ndgas, or snake 
worshippers, who appear to have migrated from Elashmfr 
towards the banks of the Ganges. 

Bharat#. The Mahdraja of Hastindpur was named Santanu. He 
theheio claimed descent from the hero Bharata, who was said to 
have conquered all India. The name of Bharata was famous 
in the days of yore. All India was called the land of Bharata. 
Even the war of the descendants of Santanu, which forms 
the main tradition of the epic, has always been known as die 
Mahd Bhdrata, or “ great war of Bharata,” 

Marriage Mahdraja &mtanu was an old man with a grown-np son. 
of anold He wanted to marry a young damsel ; but her parents would 
not consent to the marri^e unless he disinherited his pre- 
sent son, and reserved the Raj for any other son he might 
* have by their dai^hter. Moreover, to prevent any future 
disputes, the parents insisted that the son already living 
should pledge himself never to marry. The Mahdraja was 
thus ^ the mengif <rf his son. But the' son was a model of 
filial pbt4iene« ; he resigned all chum to the Raj ; and he 
vowed never to nmrry, and never to become a father. The 

^ GdiidftI o®. thfi stre^ltli of datip 

fixes the .date of the war of thye Mahi m S4^ itr 
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parents then gave their daughter in marriage to the Maharaja ; B.e; 
but the son became known by the name of B|jfshma,Tjr*S«>-i4oo 
“dreadful,” because of his dreadful vow. 

The old Mahdraja became the father of a second son, and Bhfchma, 
then died. Bhishma kept his vow, and proved a faithful the faithful 
guardian of the widow and her infant son. He placed the 
son upon the throne, instructed him in die use of arms, and 
conducted the affairs of the Raj for him as minister or 
manager. When the prince was grown, Bhfshma provided 
him with two wives j he fought and conquered the Raja of 
Benaresf and carried off his two daughters to become the 
brides of his young half-brother.^ This capture of datighters 
vas in accordance with the old customs of the Kshatriyas 
or Rajas ; but the captor was always obliged to fight and 
conquer the fether before he could c^ off a daughter, 
either to marry her or to give her in marriage.® The man who 
stole away a daughter without fighting die father was a 
coward and a Rfikshasa.® 

After a while the young Mahfiraja sickened and died, Dhritar- 
leaving two infants to inherit the Raj,r-Dhritardshtra the ashtra, the 
“blind/* and Pfindu the “pale-complexioned.”* Again 
Bhfshma proved a faithful minister and instructor ; he 
managed the Raj, educated the two boys, and in due time coinplS. " 
procmed wives for both. Dhritarfi^tra the blind was ioned." 
married to a daughter of the Raja of the Gindhfira country.* 

The bride was named Gfindhfirf ; and when she knew that 
her husband was blind, she tied a handkerchief over her 
ey<^ so that she might have no advantage over him. Pdndu 


* Attock, on the river Indus, was anciently known as Benares. It 
is a question whether the {Hincesses belonged to Benares on the Indni^ 
or to Beowes on the Ganges, 

* Afasw, jit. 26, 32, 4r. For further eaplauation, see History of 
India, vol. i.5 Mahi.Bhfaita. 

* Ri ksha sa was a name reproach applied to the aborigines of 
India. 

* The leg^d been slightly modified to suit modem tastes. The 
details are ^ven in the larger History of India, voL i. 

® The name of G&ndhira still lingers in that of Kandahar in Central 
A^ The country, however, is Wd to be ideiUical with the lower 
Cibul valley, incboiig Pesbawnr. The Gwtdarians fought in the army 
of Xenc^ armed, like the Baktrians with bows ei csne mtd short spears. 
(Herodottis, vii. 6^ 66.) Rawlinsbn locates them mi the lower Indus, 
mid makes them migrate to KaMahar. 
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IPaetI. 

tbe pale-complexioned was married to 'two wives^ Kuntl 
and MadrL^ 

The council of elders at Hastinipnr would not accept a 
blind, prince as their Maharaja. Dhrifaxishtra was set aside 
notwithstanding he was the elder of the two ; and P^ndn 
the pale-complexioned was installed on the throne of Hasti- 
ndpxir. 

The reign of P^ndu is obscure, and of no moment After 
a' while he abdicated the throne, and went into the Jungle, 

, and spent his time in hunting. Subsequently he- died in 
the jungle, leaving three sons by Kuntf and two sons by 
Madrf, There was a contest between his two widows as to 
who should bum herself with his remains. Madrf pleaded 
that she was the youngest and most beloved, and therefore 
the most likely to comfort the dead Mahdraja in the world 
of shadesA Accordingly Madrf perished on the funeral pile, 
and Kuntf returned with the five sons of Pdndu to the palace 
of Hastindpur. The three sons of Kuntf were named Yud- 
hishthira, Bhfma, and Arjuna. The two sons of Madrf were 
named Nakula and Sahadava. 

Meanwhile Dhritar^shtra the blind became Malidraja of 
Hastindpur. Indeed after the abdication of Pindu there 
was no alternative ; for there was no one left but the blind 
prince. Bhfshma, however, was still minister or manager 
of the Raj. Dhritar^shtra had several sons, but only two of 
any note, namely, Duryodhana the eldest, and his brother 
Duhsisana. The sons of Dhritar^shtra )vere " called the 
Kauravas, after a remote ancestor called Kura. They were 
thus distinguished from their cousins, the five sons of Pindu, 
who were known as the Pdndavas, ^ 

The Kauravas and Pdndavas were brought up in the 
old palace at Hastindpur. Bhfshma, the patriarch of ^ the 
family, ^ was by this time too old to teach the rising 
generation. ■ A tutor or preceptor was engaged named 
Drona. He was an exiled prince from Panchdla, who had 
taken refuge at the court of Hastindpur.* Panchdla lay to 
the south-east; it was a Raj situated on the lower Doab 


^ The birth of Ktinti is obscured by a religious ittyth. Madrf is aid 

to have been bought with money. 
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between the Ganges and the Jumna.?. The Raja of b.c. 
Panch^la was named Drupada. Drona had a feud with tSoo-;i:4°o 
Drupada, and became an exile. He married a daughter ~ 
of the house of Hastin£pur, and had a son, named Aswatt- 
hdma. He became preceptor of the young princes of 
Hastin£pur, on the condition that when they were fiilly 
versed in the use of arms, they should help him to be 
revenged on Raja Drupada. 

There was soon a jealousy between the Kauravas and Jealousy 
the Pindavas. It was a question who should succeed to 
the Raj ; Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, or 
Yudhishthira, the eldest of the P^ndavas. Yudhishthira was davas.' 
not given to fighting, and never proved himself a warrior. 

But Duryodhana was jealous of the strength of Bhima, the 
second Pdndava, who was the giant of the family. He 
mixed drugs in Bhfma’s food ; and when the giant was in 
a deep sleep, he threw him into the Ganges. Bhima was 
rescued by some of the Niga people, and returned to 
Hastindpur; but the strife between Duryodhana and the 
Pdndavas still remained. 

Drona took great pains in teaching all the young men, Instrac- 
but he had a special leaning towards the Pdndavas. He 
taught Yudhishthira the use of the spear, but nothing 
would make that young man a warrior, Bhima, however, 
learnt to use his club ; whilst Arjuna became the most 
famous archer of his time. Nakula learned to tame horses, 
and Sahadava to calculate the stars. The Kauravas were 
taught the use of arms, like their cousins the Pindavas, 
and so was Aswatthdma, the son of Drona ; but there was 
no one to equal Arjuna; and Duryodhana began to hate 
Arjuna as much as he hated Bhima. 

The fame of Drona as a teacher of archery -was soon Fame of 
noised abroad. Sons of Rajas flocked to Hastin^pur to Drona. 
learn the use of the bow. Amongst othei? came a son of 
a Bhfl Raja from the southern hills; but Drona refused to 
instruct him. Drona declared that the 'Bhfls were a race of 
highwaymen and cattle lifters, and that it would be a sin to 

1 The frontieis of a Hindu Raj,' in ancient timas, are often obscure. 

According to the Maha Bharata the kingdom of Panchala extended 
from the Himalayas to the Chambal river. Manu again indeatifies 
Panchdla with Kanouj. The city of Kanouj, on the Ganges, was 
about two hundred to the south of Hastinapur. 
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B.C. teach them the use of the bow. The Bhfl prince was much 
15 00-140 0 abashed by this refusal, and went away very sorrowful to his 
own country. 

The Bhils in those days were as superstitious as they are 
now. The Bhfl prince adored Drona as a god. He made 
a clay image of Drona, worshipped it, and practised with his 
bow and arrows before it ; and he became so skilful an archer 
that his fame reached to Hastindpur. Drona was angry with 
the Bhfl prince j he was alarmed lest the Bhfls should- be- 
come dangerous archers. He went to the Bhfl country, 
accompanied by all the young men at Hastindpur, and re- 
solved to spoil the archery of his worshipper. He called the 
B^fl prince before him, and commanded him to cut off the 
forefinger of his right hand. The prince fell down and wor- 
shipped him, and prepared to do his bidding. But Drona’s 
heart was touched. He ordered the Bhfl to stay his hand, 
but made him swear that he would never shoot the bow with 
his forefinger, but with his middle fingers only.^ 
t After the return from the Bhfl country a day was appointed 
for an exhibition of arms at Hastindpur. An area was set 
apart without the city, and marked round with barriers. 
Gdleries were built round about for the accommodation of 
chieftains and ladies, and were adorned with flags and gar- 
lands. When the day began to dawn, the people gathered 
round the barriers, and between the galleries, to witness the 
exCTcises of the Kauravas and Pdndavas. The blind Mahd- 
raja was led to the galleries, and took his seat amongst 
his chieftains, with Bhfshma sitting on his right hand. All 
the ladies of the court also took their seats in the galleries • 
and the chief amongst them were Gdndhdii the mother of 
the Kauravas, and Kuntf, the mother of the Pdndavas. 

Drona and his son Aswatthdma then entered the arena in 
white garments, and chanted the praises of Indra and the 
gods. The princes followed witli their weapons in their 
hands, and kissed the feet of their preceptor. They beran 
by shooting arrows at a butt, first on foo^ and aftenvards 
from horses, eleplmnts, and chariots. Next followed mock 
fights with swords and bucklers, and afterwards they fought 
with clubs, to prove their strength as well as their skill 

%end is remembered in Malwa to this day, bat the modem 
Bhils have fotgottea the oath, and use their forefingers in shooting as 
th^ say their fathers had done before them. ^ snooting, as 


Supersti- 
tion of a 
Bhii 
prince. 


Public 

exercises. 
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During the club fighting, the old jealousy broke out. b-c. 
Duryodhana and Bhima engaged in combat at the other 15 00-14 00 
end of the arena, and soon fought in downright earnest 
They rushed upon one another like wild elephants, whilst ijetwera 
the multitude ran to and fro, and shouted some for Ehfma Duryod- 
and, others for Duryodhana. The air was filled, with noise 
and dust, and the whole plain was in an upro^. Drona 
sent his son Aswatthdma to stop the combat, but no one 
heeded him. At last Drona went himself in all haste, 
parted the young men by sheer force, and thus put an end 
to the turmoil. 

When quiet was restored, Drona ordered Arjuna to show Arjuna's 
his skill at archery. The young prince entered the arena 
clothed in golden mail, with Ws bow inlaid with many“““^* 
colours The multitude hailed him as another Indra ; and 
the heart of Kuntl thrilled with pride and exultation as she 
beheld her youngest son. Arjuna set up an iron boar and 
shot five arrows into its mouth. He tied a cow’s horn to 
the top of a pole, and shot twenty-one arrows into the 
hollow of the horn. He mounted his chariot, and was 
driven swiftly along, whilst shooting arrows right and left 
with the utmost skill and dexterity. Next he played witli 
the sword, and the blade flashed lUce lightning. He whirled 
his sharp-edged quoit or chakra wherever he would, and 
never missed his mark. Lastly, he armed himself with a 
noose, and threw it at horses and deer, and drew eveiy one 
to the ground. When he had finished, he kissed the feet of 
his preceptor, and was embraced Drona before all the 
assembly. 

At this moment a young warrior entered the arena, and Rebuff of 
challenged Arjuna. His name was Elama. He was a close Kama, 
friend of Duryodhana, for he was as skilled an archer as 
Arjuna; but his birth was low, for his father was a charioteer. 

Arjuna would have fought Kama, but a kinsman prevented 
the combat. Duryodhana made him a Raja on the spot, 
but the Pfedavas treated him as an upstart. Bhfma asked 
him what he had to do with bows and arrows, and told him 
to take a whip and drive a bullock-cart after his father. 

Kama was very angry, but said nothing ; and night coming 
on soon dispersed the assembly. Drona i«- 

After this Drona claimed the reward of his instmctions. venged on 
His pupils were skilled in arms, and he was longing to be Drapada. 
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iSo^io Panch^Ia. Neither the Mahiraja 

___ “or his council objected to the war against Drupada. Drona 

marchei against Drupada, accompanied by the Kauravas 

and Pdndavas, and defeated the Panchila J^ja, and earned 

him off pnsoner to Hastin4pur. Drona now obliged Dm- 
pada togive him half the Raj of Panch^la; and Dnipada 
oS*Sona° dommion, and swore to be reveSged 

iE-’ or^Sk^if* for appointing a Yuva-raja, 

^ S£ his v” inherit the 4 

7“^^:raja was appointed whilst the 
Maharaja was alive, in order to secure the succession and 
to acci^tom the young prince to the duties of go4mment i 

omSYudVshAS\rtST^ Dhritarashto appoLtd 

^IT - f ^ Yuva-raja. Duryodhana and the Kau- 
ravas raised - a. great outciy. The/ asked the nSiar^h, 

foe expense of htstol 
S 1“ £lTS,l’'T°' sordy toubled. The sons 

™'“‘^j“^»£atha?L*Sdbted‘ 
heU ”■■■* hltation' 

^ ofThe'A'^Vife 

Prayag and modem Allahab^, Jas^lSttd S foe.^nnifnt 

Hindu Joobraj, still prevails in 

Judah and Israel. prevailed amongst the later kings of 

be fumishS Cd^^ ^^^h? RSn'S,a°"‘^^ ** P*^® 

ward of Aiiahabad, which Is said to havA^* to the east- 

^^■^suras, corresponds with Ma^adha th Haksha^as 

of Buddhism. ^ ^ J^agadha. the modem, Behar, the cradle 
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The KaiiraFas had already sent a tmsty retainer to- V^ra- B.a 
ndvata to compass the destruction of the Pindaras, On Hoo 
reaching the city^ the Eindavas were met by this retainer, 
who led them to a college of holy men, and then conducted escape of 
them^ to a house which he had prepared for their reception, the Ban- 
At night-time the P4ndavas discovered that this house' was 
built of combustibles, and that it was locked and barred on 
the outside. They es<^ped through a subterranean passage, 
which is shown to this day in the fortress of Allahabad. 

The house was burnt down with all that it contained, inclu- 
ding a Bail %voman and five of her sons, who had got drunk 
after the manner of their race, and fallen asleep inside the 
building. The discovery of their blackened remains led 
all merx to believe that Kunti and her five sons had perished 
in the conflagration. 

The Pindavas next disguised themselves as Brahman Adven- 
mendicants, and journeyed eastward through the land of 
Rdkshasas and Asuras. The sacred garb ensured them 
respect, whilst they collected enough alms for their daily shasas. 
needs. In this manner they journeyed' to the city of Eka- 
chakra, the modern Arrab. On the way Bhfma is said to 
have conquered and slain a cannibal Asura, named Hidimba, 
and then to have married his sister Hidimbf. 

At Ekachakra, the Pandavas and their mother lodged in Battle 
the house of a Brahman. There Bhima had an adventure 
with another cannibal Asura, named Vaka. According to fn ^i:^a 
the story, Vaka lived in the outskirts of the city, and re- 
quired the inhabitants to supply him with a stock of pro- 
Tisions and a human victim every day. The household of 
the Brahnian where the Pandavas lodged were in great grief, 
for it was the Brahman’s turn to supply a human victim. 

The infant son of the Brahman broke oiF a painted blade of 
grass, and wanted to go and kill the Asura. Kunti and her 
sons were moved to tears. Bhima went out to meet the 
Asura. He tore up a tree by the roots to serve as a club ; 
and then fought the cannibal and slew him, and dragged his 
body to the gate of the city.^ 

} The stories of Hidimbi and Vaka are apparently all^oiical fictions, 
coltbed by the Brahmanical compilers of the Maha Bharata, as an expres- 
sion of their hatred against the Buddhists. The country, as already seen, 
was the hoi-bed of Buddhism ; consequently it Is peopled by Rakshasas 
and Asuras. In Bui^na and other Buddhist countries, the ladies, though 
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_ At &is crisis heralds were proclaiming in all lands that 
Raja Drupada of Panchila was about to celebrate the 
nS f his daughter Draupadf at his city of K^m- 
pilya. The Swayamvara was a marriage festival. Young 
men , of the noble race of Kshatriyas contended in feats of 
Strength and skill for the hand of a daughter of a Raia If 
^ calM a Swayamvara, or -adf cho£," ft' 

damsel was supposed to have some choice in the matter * 
Accor&ngly the Pdndavas laid aside their old hostility against 
Dnipa^, and went to the Swayamvam of his daughtefwho 
was said to be the fairest maiden in all the world ® 

Braupadf is a Rajpdt romance. All 

S, present, includS® 

Dmyodhana and the other Kauravas, as well as Kam-f 
their low-born ally. A large plain 'was sTaparFS 
amers and galleries, like the area of the exhibition of 
amis at Hastin^pur. At one end of the p4 a Sden fish 

Sf ^ Beneath, or befJe Se 

ing’roSd^ constantly whirl 

mg round. Neal the same spot was a heaw hn«r nf 

enormous size. The man who strung the bZ^->n^Zh ! 
S fi chakra, which should Strike the tye 

the Raja ’ ® ‘he. daughter of 

the mling „f fte 

The c.,y was awake^d with dntm's and trll£t,‘:„?^, 

coMhyW * BitiliiBiuifcal 

who is represented as asking Bhima^n of Hitiimbi, 

nothing more than an Vaka U 

teiy, situated in the ontsk^ of a atv * Buddhist monas- 

pro^ons from the inhabitants.*^ The t supply of 

'^•*>'=h was opposed to BrahmanS^f objection 

th^ figure as cannibals. BKma. the ’ accordingly 

as d^oying the monster or mo^tery ^ * Pandavas, is de.scribcd 

betuSSdSSfetS’ ’"■‘h.the modem KampO. 

pincess simply cho^^^brid^iiT ^'^^hminaiy games, but a 
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plain mas hung with flags and garlands. • The multitHde b.c. 
crowded round the barriers ; the Rajas filled the' galieries ; 
the Brahmans chanted the Vedic hymns in praise of Indra , 

and the gods. The princess Draupadf appeared with, a 
garland in her hand, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna stood „ 
at her^side. The prince stepped forward and proclainoted 
that ■his sister would be the bride of the man' who shot 
an arrow through the chakra. and .struck the eye of the ' 
golden fish. He then turned to his sister and said, ‘*If ' ■' ■ 

a Kshatriya^ performs ' this ■ feat, you must .throw your 
garland Qonnd his neck, and accept him for your lord and 
bridegroom/^ \ _ ■ , ' ' ^ 

Then the Rajas arose from their seats and entered the Failure of 
area. They gathered round the golden fish and looked the Rajas, 
wistfully at the bow ; but every man was afraid to lift it lest 
he should fail to bend it, and excite laughter and scorn. 

Presently one tried to bend the bow and failed. Then 
many tried and shared his fate. ^ At last Kama entered the 
lists ; he bent the bow and fitted an arrow to the string. At 
this raament Draupadf stepped forth. . Che cried aloud, I 
wed not with the base-born I ” So ELama was abashed and 
walked away ; but his heart was burning with rage and 
mortification. 

Other Rajas came up, but not one could bend the bow. Triumph 
The Pdndavas looked on, still disguised as Brahmans. Aijuna. 
Suddenly Aijuna stept forth and strung the bow, and fitted 
an arrow to the string. The Brahmans looked on with wild 
surprise to see a Brahman contend at a Swayamvara. The 
^Brahmans in the crowd were sore afraid lest the Rajas 
should be oflfended and withhold their alms; they implored 
Arjuna to withdraw. But Arjuna, nothing daunted, drew 
his bow with all his might ; he shot the arrow through the 
centre <jf the whirling chakm into the eye of the golden 
fish. A roar of acclamations rose like the crash and roll of 
thunder. The Brahmans forgot their fears and waved their 
scarfs with deKght The beautiful Draupadi came'^ forth, as 
her brother had commanded her, and threw the garland 
round the neck of Arjuna, and allowed him to lead her away 
as her lord and bridegroom. 

^ The Aryans included at least two cast^, the Kshatriyas, or military, 
and the Brahomus, or priests and sages. The Kajpdts claim to 
be Kshatiiyas. 
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The sight drove the Rajas into a fury. They cried ont, 

“ Could not a Kshatriya win the damsel ? ” “ Are we to be 

humbled by a Brahman ? ” « The Ufe of a Brahman is sacred, 
but down with the guilty race of Drupada I They gathered 
round Raja Drupada with angry faces and naked swords ; 
they threatened to bum his daughter on a pile unless she 
chose a Kshatriya for her husband. At this monient the 
Pdndavas threw off their disguise. Arjuna stood forth and 
proclaimed his birth and lineage. The children df Bharata 
were the noblest Kshatriyas in the land, and none could 
doubt the right of Arjuiia to contend at a Swayam /ara. So 
the Rajas sheathed their swords in sullen anger, and went 
away to their own homes ; whilst Arjuna led away his 
bride, and placed her in the charge of his mother Kunti, 
until the marriage rites could be performed, according to 

the law.i ^ 

The marriage of Draupadl broke up the league be- 
tween the Pdndavas and Drona against Drupada. The 
Kauravas remained on the side of Drona. "I he^ Pdndavas 
went over to Dn^ada and formed a close alliance with 
him. Both Drupada and the Pdndavas prepa:red to make 
war upon Drona and the Kauravas. Drupada was anxious 
to recover the lost half of his Raj of Panchdlaj whilst the 
Pdndavas were anxious to secure the Raj they had inherited 
from their father Pdndu. 

This alliance caused much alarm at Hastmdpur. The 
• younger men were clamorous for war, but the blind Mahdraja 
was averse to bloodshed. At last Bhishma proposed that the 
Raj of Hastinipur should be dmded between the Kauravas 
and Pdndavas. After many debates the Mahdraja followed the 
counsel of Bhishma. The Raj was divided, but it was not 
a fair division. The uncleared jungle of Khdndava-prastha 
was made over to the Pdndavas ; whilst the Mahdraja and 
the Kauravas remained in possession of Hastindpur.® 


1 The marriage oi Draupadi hos a dark side, wMcb is best let in 
obscurity. According to a barbarous law, which prevailed in tinges 
when female infanticide was a general rule, a woman was married to the 
eldest brother, but became the wife of ail the brothers of a family, 
11ms Draupadl was married to Yudhishthira, but became the wife of all 
five Pindar, The subject is, sufficiently discussed m the larger 
history. See vol. i. Maha Bharata. 

^ The old jungle or forest of Kh^ndava-prastha TOvered the site of 
modern Delhi and the surrounding country. 
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The jungle of ' Khindava-prastha was occupied by a ' b.c., 
Scythic tribCj known as N^gas, ■ or serpent-worshippers* 

They were driven out by the simple process of burning the ' 
forest. The Pandavas^built'a fortress,' and called it Indra- Khindava- 
prasthaj prastlm. 

The tradition of the new Raj tells something of the social Status of 
status of the ancient Kshatriyas;'- They were at once 
soldier and a ruling caste* They were all Rajpdts, or the 
sons of Rajas ; and so long as they protected their people, 
so long they exercised the rights of sovereignty. They did 
not trade like the Vaisyas, nor cultivate the lands like the 
Siidras. Their duty was to fight with the bow and arrows, 
the sword and spear.^ 

The Pindavas ruled their Raj like true Ksliatriyas* For Growtii of 
a while they supported themselves by hunting in the 
jungles. But cultivators soon flocked to the cleared lands, 
and sowed the seed, and gave the Raja’s share of the 
harvests to Yudhishthira. In return the P^ndavas protected 
them from every enemy, and drove out ail robbers and 
cattle-lifters. 

After a while there w’^as a misunderstanding amongst the Exile of 
Pandavas. Arjuna left the Raj, and went into exile for 
twelve years. His adventures during this period are so 
marvellous that they may be treated as romance rather than 
as history. He married Ulfipi, a daughter of the Raja of 
the Nagas ; but she is described as a serpent rather than as 
a mortal woman. He is said to have received weapons 
from the gods. He went to Manipura in eastern Bengal, 
and married the daughter of a Raja, and had a son. He 
went to Dw£rak£ in Guzerat, and married Subhadrd, the 
sister of Krishna. At the end of twelve years he returned 
to Hastinapur, accompanied by Subhadri. 

^ There are said to have been five districts corresponding to the five 
Pandavas, The point is of small moment, except to archseologists. 

Every traveller to Delhi wtio has visited the Kiitab tower, will remem- 
ber the desolate heaps, the dS?'is of thousands of years, that are scat- 
tered along the road. To this day there is a broken mound, called the 
** Old Fort/' which tradition weald identify with the fortress built by 
the Panda^'as* 

» The Hindus are divided into four great castes, namely Brahmans 
or priests, Kshatriyas or soldiers, Vaisyas or merchants, and Siidras or 
cultivators. These again are distributed into a number of subdivisions, 
which are also called families, tribes, or castes. 
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By this time the Pandavas were established ih their Raj. 
Accordingly they celebrated a great feast or sacrifice, known 
as the Rajasdya, or royal sacrifice. It was a royal banquet 
given to all the neighbouring Rajas as an assertion of their 
independent sovereignty over their new Raj. All the Rajas 
were there, and amongst them was Duryodliana and his 
brethren. The Rajasuya was extolled by all the guests, but 
it made the Kauravas more jealous than ever, and they 
began to plot amongst themselves for the destruction of the 
Pandavas. 

The ancient Kshatriyas w^ere all given to gambling. 
Sdkuni, a brother of Gindh^ri, the mother of the Kauravas, 
was a noted gambler, and had an evil reputation for using 
loaded dice. He was dwelling at Hastinapur, and the 
Kauravas asked Mm how they could ruin the Pandavas. 
Sakuni counselled his nephews to invite the Pdndavas to a 
gambling match at Hastinapur. Duryodhana was to chal- 
lenge Yudhishthira to play, but Sakuni was to throw the 
dice; and Yudhishthira was to be egged on until he had 
lost the Raj, and tlj^e whole of his possessions. 

The invitation was sent and accepted. The Pandavas 
went to Hastindpur, accompanied by DraiipadL The 
gambling match was held in a pavilion set up near the 
palace. Duryodhana challenged Yudhishthira to a game. 
The play began, and Sdkuni threw the dice for his nephew. 
Yudhishthira protested against the game. lie complained 
that Sikuni ought not to throw the dice; but still he con- 
tinued to play. He laid stake after stake, wildly, madly, 
and without regard to consequences. He was the elder 
brother ; the ocher Pindavas reverenced him as their father, 
and would not venture to interfere. 

It is needless to lengthen out the story. YiKlhishthira 
lost all the wealth and cattle of himself and his brethren. 
Then he gambled away the Raj of Khindavaqjrasthu. 
Next he staked his brethren, one after the other, begiiiiiiiig 
with the youngest, and lost every one. Then he staked 
himself and lost Finally he staked Draupadi, and lost her 
with all the rest to the wicked Duryodhana.^ 

The^ scene which followed is perhaps the most sensa- 
tional in Hindu history. The Pfindavas and Draupadf had 

1 Similar cases of such reckless gambliag are to be found to this day 
in Burma and Nipal* 
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become the slaves of Diiryodhana. The assembly was in b.c. 
a state of consternation ; the chieftains looked from one 
to the otherj but no man spoke a word. Duryodhana sent 
a messenger to bring Draupadi from the palace. The 
princess was filled with wrath when she was told that she 
had been gambled away as a slave-girl to Durvodhana. 

She asked whether Yudhishthira had not gambled away 
himself before he had staked his wife ; for if he had become 
a slave he could not stake a free woman. She refused to 
go to the gambling pavilion until she received an answer. 

But reason and arguments were thrown away. Duhs^sana 
went to the palace, seized Draupadi by her long black hair, 
and dragged her into the pavilion. He told her to take a 
broom and sweep the rooms. She appealed to all the 
chieftains in the pavilion ; she called upon them as husbands 
and fathers, to protect her from Duryodhana ; but not a 
man would stir hand or foot in her defence. Yudhishthira 
was paralyzed with fear; he refused to interfere, and he 
ordered his brethren to be silent. Duryodhana then dragged 
Draupadi to his knee. Bhiraa could hold out no longer: 
he gnashed his teeth, and swore that the day should come 
when he would smash the knee of Duryodhana, and drink 
the blood of Duhsasana. 

At this moment the blind Maharaja was led into the Blind 
pavilion. He had been told all that had occurred, and was Maharaja, 
anxious to stop bloodshed. He decided that the Pandavas 
had lost their Raj ; but he would not permit the Pandavas 
and Draupadi to become the slaves of Dur}mdhana. He 
ordered them to go into the jungles as exiles for a period 
of twelve years. At the end of that time they were to 
secrete themselves in any city they pleased for one more 
year. If the Kauravas failed to find them, they were to 
recover their Raj, If the Kauravas discovered them before 
the year was up, they were to lose their Raj for ever.^ 

The Pandavas went forth, followed by Draupadi, Bhima re- Second 
peated his oath that a day would come, when he would smash exile of the 
the knee of Duryodhana, and drink the blood of Duhsasana. Pandavas. 
Draupadi untied her long black hair, and swore that it should 
never be tied again until Bhima had fulfilled his vow. 

^ The story of this exile is probably a myth, which had no place in 
the orii^inai tradition, but was inserted at a later period in the Sanskrit 
poem of the Maha Bharata. 
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The adventures of the Pdndavas, during the twelve years’ 
exile in the jungle, are either trivial or supernatural. There 
is nothing that illustrates real life. The main interest 
centres in the thirteenth year, during which the Pindavas 
were to conceal themselves in some city without being 
discovered by the Kauravas. Even this story is so arti- 
ficially constructed, that it might be rejected as a palpable 
fiction ; an episode of a game of “hide and seek ” between 
Kauravas and Pdndavas, to fill up the interval between the 
expulsion of the Pdndavas and the beginning of the great 
war. 

But the story of the thirteenth year, artificial as it is, 
presents a picture of Hindu courts in primitive .simplicity. 
Moreover, it is a satire on the belief in ghosts or demons, 
as lovers of fair women. This belief in “spirit lovers” 
was common enough in the ancient world, and finds full 
expression in the book of Tobit. Sara, the daughter of 
Raguel, married seven husbands in succession, but each one 
was murdered in turn by a demon lover named Asmodeus.^ 
The same belief still lingers in all parts of India. The 
Hindu story^of the thirteenth year is contrived to ridicule 
such a belief; it is a relic of an age of Hindu civilization, 
which has died out of the world. 

According to the Sanskrit epic the Pandavas proceeded 
to_ a city, named Virdta, just before the beginning of the 
thirteenth year.^ ^ They were disguised in various "ways, in 
the hope of entering the service of the Raja, who was also 
named Virdta. They found the Raja sitting at the entrance- 
hall to his palace, surrounded by his council of chiefs or 
elders, after ancient Hindu fashion. After a long pre- 
liminary conversation all the five Pdndavas were taken mto 
the service of the Raja. Yudhishthira was engaged to 
teach the Raja how to gamble. Bhfma, the giant, was 
appointed head cook, as his strength would enable him to 
prevent the under cooks from wasting or stealing the 
victuals. Arjuna was disguised as a eunuch, and engaged 
to teach music and dancing to the daughter of the Raja. 
The two younger brothers were employed, one as master of 
the horse, and the other as master of the cattle. 

^ Tobit, chaps, iii. to viii. 

J General Cunningham identifies this city with the modem Bairat 
about 105 miles to the south of Delhi. '' 
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There was some difficulty about Draupadl She had vowed b.c. 
not to tie up her hair ; this was evaded by twisting it into 
a string like the tail of a serpent Her beauty excited the Dj-aupadl, 
jealousy, of the Rani; this was overcome by her telling the a lady V ’ 
Rani that she was .beloved by five ghosts, called Gandharvas, maid, 
who would murder any mortal man who paid her the slightest 
attention. Accordingly she was engaged as lady’s-maid to 
the Rani. 

■ Bhima. soon gained the fevour of Raja Virdta. A foreign 
wrestler, named Jimiita, had .put all the warriors of the Raja strength, 
to shamq so that none dared to encounter him. Bhima 
came forward, and vanquished Jiinuta, and put him to death 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. The Raja leaped 
from his seat with joy, and bestowed many gifts on Bhima. 

From that time he took a great liking to Bhima, and made 
him fight witli lions, tigers, or bears, in the presence of his 
ladies. 

In those days a prince, named Kicliika, was dwelling at Kichaka, 
Virata. He was brother of the Rdni, and commander-in- ihebrother 
chief of the army of the Raj. He did what he pleased at 
Virata, according to the old saying, The brother of the 
Rani is always to be feared by the Raja.’’ 

Kichaka became enamoured of Draupadi, and asked her Fight in 
to become liis wife. She replied tliat she could not marry themusic- 
hiin because of her five Gandharva lovers. Kichaka would 
not be refused ; lie told her she must marry him, and treated 
her with rudeness. She complained to the Raja, but he 
would do nothing ; he was too much afraid of the Rini’s 
brother. She next complained to Bhima, and he promised 
that she should be revenged. One night Kichdka went to 
tlie palace to see Draupadi, but met Bhima in her stead. A 
desperate battle w’^as fought in the music-room. At last 
Bhima killed Kichaka and left him dead on the floor. He 
then went off to sleep in the kitchen, without saying a word 
to any one. 

Next morning the dead body of Kichaka was found in Gandharva 
the music-roorn. Every bone was broken ; those who saw 
the body said that Kichaka had not been murdered by men, 
but by demons. I'he story was soon told in the streets and 
bazars, tliat the commander -iivchief had been killed by 
Gandharvas, because of his love for the Rani’s waiting- 
maid. The whole city was in an uproar. The brothers of 
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Kich^ka came to the palace to bring away the dead body 
to the place_ of burning. They saw Draupadi and carried 
her off likewise to burn with Kichaka, and compel her to 
join him in the world of shades, Bhhna heard her screams. 
He drew his hair over his face,, so that no man should know 
him. He tore up a tree by its roots to serve as a club. 
He fell upon the brothers of Hichaka and slew every one. 
and returned to the palace by a secret way. 

The general consternation was now greater than ever. 
The city was seized with a panic. The Raja and the 
council of chieftains were in mortal fear of Draupadi and 
her Gandharvas. The Raja was afraid to speak to her. 
The Rini told her to leave the city ; but the thirteenth year 
of concealment was nearly over, and Draupadi remained 
m the palace in spite of them all. 

Meanwhile the death of Kichaka had been noised abroad 
The Rajas round about said, “ Kichaka is dead • let us 
mvade the Raj of Virita and carry off the cattle.” One 
Raja invaded the_ northern quarter, and carried off cows 
and buffaloes; and the herdsmen ran to the city to tell 
Raja Virata. The troops, were called out, and Raja Virdta 
ixiounted his chariot, End drove off to recover the CEttle 

Whilst Virata was gone to the northern quarter of the Raj 
Duryodhana and the other Kauravas invaded the southern 
quarter, and carried off more cattle. The herdsmen came 
to the city complaining and lamenting, but there was no 
Raja to protect them. Arjuna called for a chariot, put on 
his arriiour, and appeared before the court, with his weapons 
in his hands. The princess and her damsels laughed merrily 

In in armour; they all cried to him 

to bnng back a rich spoil of silks and jewels. In this 

^uravas^^^'^'^^ ^ recoyer the 'cattle from tiie 

__ At this point the story loses its interest. Ariuna was 
discovered by the Kauravas, and it was a question whether 
the discoyery was made before or after the completion of 
the fourteenth year. The question was never settled. 
Negotiations were opened which might have been be"un 
immediately after the expulsion of the P^ndavas ; althoimh 
according to the_ Mahi Bh^rata, they were not begua uiitil 
after the completion of the thirteenth year of exilet 

Raja Drupada, the father-in-law of the Pindavas, sent a 
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Brahman, as envoy from the P£ndavas to the Maharaja of b.c. 
Hastinipun The Mahiraja called the council together to 
receive the envoy. The Brahman spoke thus to the coun-,p4^“7^ 
cil : An envoy Js the tongue of the party by whom he is seS an^ 
sent: If , he fails to discharge his trust, and does noteiwo^rto 
faithfully repeat his master’s words, he is guilty of treachery ; Hastina- 
Have I therefore your permission to repeat the message 
sent by the Paiidavas?” _ The whole council exclaimed, 

Spe£^ the words of the Pdndavas without extenuation and 
without exaggeration/' Then the Brahman spoke as follows : 

^^The Pdiidavas send their salutations and' speak these 
words: ^ Dhritarashtra and Pdndu were brothers, as all 
men know ; why then should the sons of Dhritardshtra 
inherit the whole Raj, whilst the sons of Pdndu are shut 
out? It is true that the Pdndavas have lost their Raj^ of 
Khiiidava-prastha in a game of dice ; but it was by loaded 
dice and false play ; and unless you restore their inheritance 
they must declare war, and the blood of the slain will be 
upon your heads/ " 

The speech of the Brahman threw the council into a tur- Debate in 
moil. The Kauravas wrangled like angry kinsmen. The council, 
points of the debate were very simple. Was there, or was 
there not, foul play at the gambling match ? Were the Pdn- 
davas discovered by the Kauravas before or after the close 
of the thirteenth year? Bhishma praised Arjuna to the dis- 
gust of Kama. The debate was ended by the Mah^iraja, who 
sent his charioteer, Sanjaya, with a reply to the Pindavas.^ 

The real object of the mission of Sanjaya was to induce Mission of 
the Pdodavas to return to Hastinipur, without giving them Sanjaya to 
any pledge that their Raj would be restored. Mahdraja 
Dliritarishtra sent a. message which was duly repeated to 
the Pindavas and their allies. He poured out praises 
upon the Pindavas ; he said that enemies and friends were 
equally loud in extolling them ; some of the Kauravas 
might have used harsh language, but he would make peace 

^ Sanjaya Is said to have been the minister and charioteer of Mahdraja 
Dhtterasirtra, die thus held an important post in the conrt of Has- 
tinapur. Karna is accounted low-bom, because he was the son of a 
charioteer. The origin of this discrepancy is discussed in the larger 
history. _ The Brahmanical compilers of the Maha Bharata were jealous 
of the important part played by charioteers in the original version of the 
tmdiiion, and therefore represented them in the poem as a low-bom 
race of carters and waggoners. 
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B.c. between all parties, 'if the Pdndavas would only return to 
1500-1400 Hastin^pur. 

Its failure. Pandavas, however, were not to be entrapped. Yud- 

' hishthira replied that neither he nor his brethren woiuil 
return to Hastindpur, unless a pledge was given that their 
half of the Raj would be restored. Accordingly both jiurties 
prepared for war. 

Character There is little in the war of the Malm Bharata to render 
of the war. it memorable in after generation.?, beyond the horrible bile 
of slaughter. In its original form it w:ls not a.ssuciatetl 
with any sentiment of patriotism or religion, such as an: 
mated the children of Israel during the conquest of the 
promised land. Neither was it a war in which men fought 
to wipe out dishonour, as the Greeks fought the 'rroj'ans 
during the siege of Troy. Nor was it a war" between men of 
different blood like that between Greece and Persia. It was 
nothing but a battle between kinsmen for the possession of 
land. 

Plain of The Kauravas and Pdndavas assembled their respective 
k'hT ^ famAis plain round a lake or tank, known as 

® ® Kuru-kshetra. It was situated about fifty or si.xty miles 
from modern Delhi. The warriors were arrayed against 
each other, and stirred up every angry passion "by abusing 
and railing at each other. At last when they liad laslred 
each other into fury by taunts and gibes, they rushed against 
each other like ferocious beasts or madmen. Some threw 
stones ; others fought with their fists, teeth, and nails, or 
kicked and wrestled till one or other was killed. Others 
fought with clubs, knives, swords, spears, javelins, cliakras, 
or bows and arrows. Whenever a conqueror hati overthrown 
his adversary he severed his head from the body, ami 
carried it off as a trophy. 

Single The story of revenge and slaughter was one which fathers 
coabats might tell their sons from generation to generation, a.s a 
ghastly nioral against feuds and wars. It is not so much a 
description of a general battle, as of a series of sin<de 
combats between distinguished warriors, which would 'be 
sung in ballads for ages afterwards. Bhfshma, the patriarch 
of the royal house of Hastinipur, was slain by Arjuna. 

in mortal combat with Drufiada to settle 
the oid^ feud ^which had driven him into exile. Drupada 
was slam by Drona j but his son Dhrishta-dy urn na revenged 
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his death by fighting against Drona until’ he slew him. b.c, 
Bhmia engaged in mortal combat with Duhsdsana/the'man ’^,^^"-^'^'^^^^ 
who ^ dragged Draiipadi by her hair into the gambling , ' 

pavilion. Bhfma overthrew his enemy, cut off his head, 
and drank his blood in accordance with his vow, and’ them 
tied lip the dishevelled hair of Draiipadi whilst his fingers 
were dripping with the blood of the evil doer* .Lastly 
there was the crowning contest between Arjuna and Kama,' 

They fought in wanchariots. with. their bows and arrows- in 
their hands, Arjima was almost overcome by the arrows 
of Karnay when the wheel of Kama’s charriot sank into 
the earth, and would not move. Kama called out' to iiis , 
adversary to hold his Iiand until he recovered the wheel; 
but Arjuna saw his opportunity, and shot Kama dead with 
an arrow,. 

The details of the battle are interminable, and occupy Slaughter 
volumes. One dreadful night the warriors fought through the 
the darkness with a weapon in one hand and a torch in 
the other. The battle was really over on the seventeenth 
day, when Bhfma slew Diihsasana, and Arjuna slew Kama. 

On the eighteenth day Duryodhana rallied his forces for a 
general engagement, but all the Kauravas excepting himself 
were slain upon the field, and he fled away to the lake in 
the centre of the plain. Bhfma ran after Duryodhana, and 
mocked and reviled him until the ghastly warrior came out 
and engaged in a final combat. The two men fought with 
clubs, until Bhfma struck a foul blow, which smashed the 
knee of Duryodhana, and then left him to die where he lay,^ 

The Pdndavas had got the mastery, but the bloodshed Revenge of 
was not over. There was yet to be a slaughter of sleeping Aswatt- 
meo in the camp of the Pandavas; it is known as 
revenge of Aswatthdma.’’ Drona, the father of Aswatt- 
hama, had slain Drupada, and had then been killed by 
Drupada’s son Dhrishta-dyumna. Aswatth^ma lived to 
carry on the feud, and swore to be revenged on Dhrishta- 
dyumna and the Pdndavas* 

At evening time Aswatthima and two surviving warriors Omen of 
stood by the side of the wounded Duryodhana. They*^^®^^^ 
cheered his dying agonies by pledging themselves to avenge 

^ The foul f-jlow of Bhima cousisted in his strikingDuryodhana below 
the waist. The blow was given in accordance with the vow which 
Biiima had made in the gambling pavilion. 
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the light of morning. The three warriors took a last fare- b-c- 
well of the dying Duryodhana ; they gladdened his last 
moments with the story of their revenge; and then, as he 
gave up the ghost, they fled away into the jungle and were 
heard of no more. 

The final scene in the great war is told with much pathos. Funeral 
The agony of Draupadi and the woe of the Pdndavas may 'rites, 
be passed over in silence. The sympathies of the reader are 
not with the victors, but with the mourners for the dead. 

As the day began to dawn, the widows, daughters, and 
mothers of the slain came on the field of Kuru-kshetra 
wiping and availing, to perform the last rites of their dead 
kinsmen. The funeral piles were burning, but no widow 
threw herself into the flames. The imagination rests upon 
the weeping women, without the additional horror of female 
sacrifices, wi.ich characterised a later period of Hindu 
history.^ 

Next followed another painful scene. The blind old Submis- 
Maharaja Dhritarishtra, and his wretched wife Gdndh^ri, swa of the 
were borne down with grief for the loss of their sons ; yet 
both came out of Hastindpur, with the touching submission 
of Hindus, to bend to the decrees of fate, and pay their 
homage to the victors. This done, they went off to the 
jungle to take up their abode on the bank of the Ganges, 
and spend their last years in devotion and prayer. 

Amidst these scenes of mourning th'e conquerors were Triumph 
exulting in their victory. Drums were beaten, trumpets were 
sounded, flags were flying, whilst Yudhishthira and his 
brethren went in joyful procession to take" possession of the 
Raj of’ Hastinipur. But the songs of triumph must have 
jarred upon ears that were filled with the cries of the 
mourners for the dead and dying. 

The end of the story may be told in a few words. , Yud- Close of 
hishthira and his brethren became great conquerors ; they 
are said to have subdued every Raja throughout the length p£n<iavas. 
and breadth of India. When they had brought their 

' It is difficult to reconcile the fact that no widow performed a Sat£ 
after the war of the Mahd Bharata with the statement that Madri, the 
younger wife of Pindu, perished on his funeral pile. There was evi- 
dently some conflict of authority as r^;ards the rjteof Sari ; possibly the 
story of Madri is an interpolation, and the rite of Sari originated in a 
kter age. 
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ComposK The foregoing narrative is a bare outline of the ori-irnl 
Sf t’^s.dition oj the Mah£ Bh^rata. It records everts 
Bhdrata. referred to the fifteenth century before the Christian era • 
when the Israelites were delivered out of Reypt and con’ 
ducted by Moses to the promised land. Afte^' ^n’ appamnt' 
interval of unrecorded centuries, the storj' of the greL war 
was retold in the Sanskrit poem as a religious parable reple te 

tT, pious teachings. ^ The poem of 

the Maha Bhdrata is of such inordinate length, that it may 
have been composed by a variety of bards ; but the work is 

Ihfnamforv sage, who is knonm 1^ 

tne name j)f V}7asa, or ^^the arranger , ^ 

, , Vyasa is represented as playing an important mn m 
played by evenfVfp^rnrrlAd part in fne 

Vylsa. ^ r . f u- • Bhdrata; but everything which 
about him is improbable or supernatural. ^He is 
said to have been an illegitimate son of the damsel who 
afterwaids married Mahdraja Santanu ; to have teen the 
rf f Dhritardshtra and Pdndu ; to have Snsed 
Gdndhdn to have a hundred sons at a birth. Sometimes he 
appears in an abrupt and supernatural manner to immrr 
religious instruction to the Pdndavas. He directed Arinm. 

Himalayas, and orSd^Yu i- 
xiishthira to cclcbra.tc the ^ *tici 

wi fS TI the great w V 

Ipdra, the king of gods and apnesrfn 1,7 

, „ gods of fire, wWwbd, and XTved^^^^ 

compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata resolved if if 
one Supreme Spirit, under the name of w- 
, , .he wo.h,p of Uhna S fo'i 
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Thus Krishna appears in the Mahd Bhdrata as a mortal b.c. 
hero, and as ihp .Supreme Being. Like Vyasa he plays an iSoo-'4co 
Iffiportant pm in the history of the great war, but generally 
in an improbable and supernatural manner; He is a played by 
mediator in times of feud, and a consoler in times of aflfiic- Krishna, 
tion. He was present at the Swajamvara of Draupadf to 
mediate between the. Pdndavas and the' angry Rajas. He 
suddenly ajipeared in the gambling pavilion to prevent 
Duryodhana from insulting Draupadl. He was mixed up 
in the negotiations which preceded the great war, flying 
vast distances through the air in a moment of time. The 
Kauravas plotted to seize him at Hastinipur, but he became 
manifest as the Supreme Being ; all the gods issued from 
his body, flaines of fire fell from his eyes, and his form was 
as radiant with golden beams as the sun at noonday. He 
appeareti to Arjuna on the morning of the first day of the 
war. Arjuna was shrinking from rfie slaughter of friends 
and kinsmen ; he would rather die, he said, than fight 
agaimst such good men as Bhi'shma and Drona. Krishna 
consoled him with the doctrine that ueath was but the 
transmigration of the soul from one body to another. He 
stirred Arjuna into action by assuring hirn that fighting was 
the duty of all Kshatriyas ; and that if he proved himself a 
coward, and Billed to fight, he could never hope to enter 
the heaven of Indra. 

The story of the great war has been reduced in the fore- Grandeur 
going pages to a simple narrative of life and manners. 

But it is told in the Mahd Bhdrata with all the exuberance 
and exaggeration of Oriental imaginations revelling in an 
ideal world. Every Raja in India is said to have been 
present at the Swayamvara of Draupadf and the Raja-siiya 
of Yudhishthira. Every Raja is said to have fought in the 
great war of the MaJii Bhirata, on the side of the Kauravas^ 
or on that of the FAndavas, The armies at Kuru-kshetra 
were thus reckoned Ly millions of tnilHons ; elephants and 
chariots by tens of mili'ons. The tattle is described with a 
grandeur greater than that of the war of Zeus against the 
Titan*-. Drums wen* beaten, trumpets and war-shells were 
sounded, and gorgeous banners were waving in the &k. 

Gigantic Ra|a.s, arrayed in golden mail, and armed with 
supernatural weapons, appeared in ebauriots radiant with 
strings of jewels and bracelets of gold and pearls. Vast 
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masses of- elephants and chariots, horse and foot, were 
500-1400 s^yayed to and fro . like the waves of the sea. The air 
was darkened by darts and arrows, or illuminated with 
the flashing of swords and spears. Rivers of blood issued 
from mountains of slain. Lastly, frantic widows, with dis- 
hevelled hair, shrieked over the slaughtered bodies of 
husbands and sons, not by tens- or hundreds, but by 
millions. ■' 

Aswamed- The Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice of Yudhishthira is 
ha,orhorse described on an equally grand scale. The primitive idea 
sacrifice, Aswamedha was to let a horse loose for a year as a 

challenge to all .the neighbouring Rajas, Whenever the 
horse wandered into the territory of another Raja, there was 
a battle for the supremacy. It was a rude sport adapted to 
a warlike race like the ancient Kshatriyas, If a warrior 
gained a succession of victories, he slaughtered the horse 
and served it up at a great feast to all the conquered 
Rajas. In this manner Arjuna is said to have followed the 
horse of Yudhishthira, and conquered all the Rajas in 
India. He then summoned aU the Rajas to attend the 
Aswamedha, to pay their homage to Yudhishthira, and to 
feast on .the horse which was roasted for the occasion 
Whether Arjuna did or did not conquer all the Rajas in 
India IS, a question which the reader must decide for him- 
self. If he did, the horse must have travelled immense 
distances. How the horse-feast became converted in after 
times into an atonement for sin is a religious question which 
may be left to conjecture.^ 

Final scene The stoiy of the great war concludes with a grand 

at 01= creation of Hindu imagination. It has already been seen 
that the blind Mahiraja of HastinApur went away with his 
wifeG^ndh^ri to dwell in retirement on the bank of the 
Ganges. Fifteen years after the great war, the widows and 
mothers of those who had been slain went to the same snot 
to mourn for the loss of their husbands and sons. Vydsa 
the Brahman sage, appeared amongst the women to console 
tnem. He stood on the bank of the Ganges and invoked 
the dead warriors by their various names. Presently the 
river began to foam and boil, and a great noise rose out of 
the waters. The ghosts of the departed heroes appeared 

* Some information on ftis point will be found in riianfo- nr 
the » Religion and Literature” of the Hindm. ^ 


Garages, 
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above the surface in all the glory and magnificence which , ' 
they displayed on the plain of Kuni-kshetra. Ehishma and ^Soo-i4oO' 
DronCj seated in their chariots in full armour, ascended out 
of the waters %?ith all their armies, arrayed as they were on 
the first day of the Mah^ Bhdrata. Next came Kama and ■ 
Duryodhana, together with Sdkuni and ■ Duhsdsana, and 
many other warriors and Rajas. There too were the sons 
of Draupadi, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna, and all the ' 
nieii m^ho had ^ been slain in the revenge ■ of Aswatthdma. 

All appeared in great beauty and splendour, with horses, 
chariots, banners, and arms. But all enmity had departed 
from them, and they were all in perfect friendship with one 
another. Then the widows and other women were over- 
joyed ; not a trace of grief remained amongst them. 

Widows went to their husbands, daughters to their fathers, 
and mothers to their sons; and all the fifteen years of 
sorrow were forgotten in the ecstasy of meeting. The night 
passed away in the fulness of joy ; but when the morning 
dawned ail the dead mounted their horses and chariots, and 
disappeared in the waters. Then Vyisa gave the widows 
leave to follow their husbands; and having paid their 
devotions they plunged into the Ganges and joined their 
husbands in the heaven of Indrad 

^ All Kshatriyas who perished on the field of battle were supposed to 
go to Swarga, the hea>i''en of Indra ; but when their merits were suf- 
ficiently rewarded they returned to the world, and entered upon a new 
chain of existencei in successive transmigrations. {See Chap. IVd 


CHAPTER II. 

RAMAYANA ; OUDE. 


ABOUT B.C. 1000. 

B.c. 1000 The Rirn^yana is a Sanskrit epic like the Maha^ Bharata, 

but the main tradition reveals a higher stage civilization.^ 

Raj of The principal scenes are laid in Ayodlij-a, or Oude, a large 
Ayodhya, territory on the northern bank of the Ganges ; and north 
or Oude. Ra'kshasas and Asuras, described in the 

Mah£ Bharata. The Raj of Ayodhya thus occupied the 
centre of Hindustan.^ Its capital was also named Ayodhya, 
and was situated on the river Sarayu it was hundreds of 
miles to the south-east of Hastinaput and Delhi. I'he 
Maharaja of Ayodhya was married to three wives or Ranis. 
He had eight chosen ministers ; two. Brahman priests as his 
advisers ; and a great council of state for the exercise of 
certain constitutional powers. 

^ An approximate date of the rei^' of Rama is fixed by the following 
data. General Cunningham has fixed the war of the.Maha Bharata in 
the fifteenth century before the ChrislJan era. is made in the 

Mahi Bharata of a certain Rituparna,' as Rai.a of . Rituparna 

reimied in the fifteenth genera f ion before. Rama, as shcmn in the y[enc3 
io^cal iLsts. (See Tod s •.% vo|. lA RecKoning a generation a 

tinny years thfere woiild be an mterva| ot 450 years between the war 01 
the Maha Bharata and the\reign of Rama. The date of the composition 
of the Ramayana is a very different matter ; -perhapB the poem was 
composed more than a thousand years after the actual exile of Raina. 

- The Raj is known in the Ramayana as the Raj of Kosala ; and the 
name of Ayodhya, or Oude, is only applied to the cityi. The name“df 
Kosala is important in dealing with Buddhist legends* 

T\it river Sarayn is now known as the Gogra. The site of the 
ancient city or Ayodlr-d is stiU to be traced amongst the mounas in the 
neighbourhood of Fyzabad* 
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, Dasarathaj Mabdraja of Ayodhyd, 'had four sons by his b.c. 1000 
three Ranis, namely, Rima, Lakshmana, Satrughna, and 
Bharata. ■ R 4 ma was. the son of Kausalyi, the first and 
chief wife. Lakshmana and Satrughna were the sons of his four 
the middle wife. Bharata was the son of the last wife, the sons, 
reigning favourite, the young and beautiful Kaikeyi The 
plot of the Rimdyana turns upon the jealousy between 
Kausalyd and Kaikeyi, and the rival claims of R4ma and 
Bharata. 

Rdma, the eldest son by Kausaly^ had been fortunate Rama, the 
and happy. The Raja of MithiM, to the eastward of Oude,^ eldest, 
proclaimed the Swayamvara of his daughter Sitd. There 
was a huge bow, and SM was to be given in marriage to ^ 
the Raja who could bend the bow. The Swayamvara was 
held, but not a Raja could lift the bow from the ground. At 
last Rama took up the bow, and bent it until it broke in 
twain ; and in due course he became the husband of the 
beautiful SM. 

At last the time arrived for the appointment of a Yuva- Rama 
raja or little Raja.” According to ^e story, R£ma was appointed 
the universal favourite. Ministers, chieftains, and the Tuva-raja, 
people were all lou(J in their praises of R£ma. The 
MaMraja resolved on appointing Rdma to the post of 
Yuva-raja, He got rid of Bharata by sending him with his 
half-brother Satrughna on a visit to Kaikeyf s father, the Raja 
of Giri-vraja, seven days’ journey from Ayocihy£^ The 
Mahdraja summoned R4ma to the palace, and told him that 
on the morrow he would be installed as Yuva-raja. Mean- 
while R4ma was to keep a careful watch throughout the 
night, lest Bharata/Shonld suspect what was going on, and 
return to Ayodhya and upset the arrangement.^ 

According to the Rdmiyana, the whole city of Ayodhyi 

^ The Raj of Mithili corresponded to the modern Tirhjit 

2 Girirviaja -was the old name of Kajagriha, the modern Rajgir, jn 
Behar. In ancient times it was a centre of Buddhism, jind suggests the 
idea of a religious element in the antagonism between Rama and 
Bharata, Rama was certainly a champion of the Brahmans. Bharata 
may have been a representative of a Buddhist faction. 

^ The jealousy between the first wife and the youngest is as old as 
polygamy. Did not Jacob prefer Rachel to Leah, and Joseph or Ben- 
jamin to his eldest son Reuben ? The reader must judge for himelf 
whether the Maharaja did not in his heart prefer Bharata to Rama, 
although he made a show of favouring. Rama, 
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was " IE a-' blaze of joy and exultation at the approaching 
instaUation of R^ma. The houses were illuminaied through- 
out the night with endless clusters of- lamps.' At early 
dawn' the people watered the streets, strewed ^ the rmds 
with flowers, and set up gay banners in all directions. The 
news of the installation spread far and wide. Crowds of 
country people flocked into Ayodhyd. Singers, musicians, 
and dancing-girls delighted the hearts of young and old. 
Even the little children, who were playing in the court-yards 
and under the porticoes, kept on saying to one another, 

This day Rdma is to be anointed Yuva-raja.” 

All this while a very different scene was being enacted m 
the palace. On* the previous day Kaikeyi, the youngest 
wife, was unaware that Rdma was to be installed. The 
Mahdraja had promised to see her in the evening, and 
purposed coaxing fier to agree to the appointment of R^ma. 
But his intentions were thwarted. A slave-girl belonging to 
Kaikeyl, named Manthar^, had gone to the of the 
palace, and discovered that the whole city was illuminated 
for the coming installation of Rima. She ran to the 
apartments of her mistress, and told her that Bharata was 
excluded .from the throne; that the MaMraja had sent 
Bharata to his grandfather, in order to instal Rdma as 
Yuva-raja. 

Kaikeyl saw through the whole intrigue. She threw off 
her jewels and scattered them over the floor of her room. 
She untied her hair, and dishevelled it over her shoulders. 
She threw herself upon the ground, and covered her face 
with the darkness of anger. 

At this crisis the Maharaja entered the apartments ' of 
Kaikeyi. ' It is needless to dwell upon what followed. The 
doting old Maharaja was in sore distress ; for a long time 
Kaikeyl would not speak to him ; then she stormed at 
him; finally she befooled him. She insisted that Bharata 
should be installed as ' Yuva-raja ; and. that Rdma^ should 
he sent into exile- for fourteen years. The Maharaja was- a- 
helpless slave in the hands of Kaikeyl ; he could not resist 
her, and at last was. compelled to yield , to' her imperious- 
will.. 

At early morning, whilst the city was- ' preparing foi' the 
* installation, ' Rima. was summoned to the palace, and 
ushered into' the ^presence of his father. The MaMraja 
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was speechless from''grief.^ Kaikeyf was CTulting in her b.c, soqo 

triumph over the first wife. She told Rdma his fate in ' 

words of steel _Mma received the news like a model 
prince who had been trained by Brahmans. He showed 
neither anger nor sorrow ; his face was ah unruffled calm. ■ 

He prepared to obey the commands of his father without .a 
murmur. He was bent on going into exile with as much 
tranquillity as if he had been ordered to ascend the throne. 

Rama left the presence of the Mahdraja and Kaikeyf to Agony of 
carry the news to his mother Kausalyd. The princess had^h^ Ba^&^i 
been spending the night in offering sacrifices to Vishnu in 
behalf of her beloved son. She had gloried in the thought 
that the machinations of Kaikeyf had been defeated, and. 
that RSma was to be appointed Yuva-raja. In one moment 
the cup of happiness was dashed to the ground. Instead of 
reigning as Maharaja in the city of Ayodhyd, her son was 
to go as an exile into the jungle. His place upon the throne 
was to be filled by the son of her detested rival She her- 
self, deprived of the protection of R£ma, was to be exposed 
to the caprices and domination of Kaikevf, as the mother of 
the future Mahdraja. In agony of soul, Kausalyi implored 
R^ma to resist the commands of his father ; to assume the 
government of the Raj ; and, if opposed, to slay the royal 
dotard who had become the slave to Kaikeyf. She was his 
mother, and her commands, she said/ were as binding upon 
him as those of his father Dasaratha. 

Rdma was not to be moved from his high resolve. He Obedience 
was deaf to all suggestions of disobedience, rebellion, orof Rima. 
parricide. He told his mother that the Mahdraja was her 
husband and her god, and that she was bound to obey him 
whatever might be his commands. 

Kausalyi next entreated Rdma to take her with him into Remon- 
the jungle. She could not live in the palace to endure the strances. 
insults of Kaikeyf and the contempt of the slave-girls. But 
Rama was inexorable. By taking his mother into* the jungle 
he would make her a widow whilst her husband was alive. 

She would violate her duty as a wife, and he would violate 
his duty as a son. 

Rama left his mother, to return to his own palace, and Rama^'s^ ^ 
break the news to his wife SM. The young wife was not wife, Sita, 

^ The exaggerated accounts of the Maharaja’s sorrowing over the 
exile of Rama give rise to the suspicioa that Ms grief was ail a sham. 
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B.C., looo cast down^by her htisband’s ddom ; but she was angry when 

he proposed going alone into exile, and leaving her behind 

at Ayodhyd. She' declared that a wife 'must share 'the for- 
tunes of her husband, and that she must accompany him 
into the jungle. R^ma dwelt upon the dangers and priva- 
tions of jungle life ; but his words were thrown away. She 
prayed and wept until he allowed her to share his exile. 
He also permitted his half-brother Lakshmana to accom- 
pany them into the jungle. 

Historical The Story of the exile of Rdma is suggestive. The first 
signifi- and second exiles of the Pdndavas, as told in :he Mabd 
i^nceof ]Shix2L% are Wnewhat mythical; they might be omitted 
t eexi e. jj^ligffering with the current of the tradi- 

tion of the great war. The exile of Rdma is historical ; it 
forms an essential portion df the main tradition. The 
inference follows that the horrifele slaughter of kinsmen in 
the war of the MaM.Bhirata left a lasting impression upon 
history. It taught a wholesome lesson to the ancient world 
that fratncidat wars were the rum ot empires. 'Alter tne 
war oT the Haha Hiarata, a sentence of exile became the 
rule in cases of domestic feuds, as the only safeguard 
against fratricidal war. 

Contradic- The Story of the exile of Rdma is however contradictory, 
lions in the In modem times the sentence of exile amongst the princes 
stoiy, Rajputana has been carried out with funereal' pomp. 

The offender was clothed in black, invested with a black 
sword and buckler, mounted on a black horse, and solemnly 
commanded to depart out of the limits of the Raj.^ Hence- 
forth the exiled prince either entered into foreign service, 
like Drona, cried the life of a bandit and outlaw.‘^ 

Political According to the Rdmdyana, R^ma and Lakshmana led 
exile^ not the life of religious devotees. /They , were supposed to live 
on roots and vegetables, and to pass their time in religious 
austerities, abstracted from the outer world. But traces of 
the funereal ceremonial are still to be found ‘in the poem. 
Rdma, accompanied by his wife Sita, and his brother Laksh- 
mana, walked on bare feet through the streets of Ayodhyi 
to the palace of the Maharaja, amidst the tears and lamenta- 

^ See the larger History of India, vol. iii. chap. 8, 

® Tlie exile of Drona differed altogether from that of Rama. It only 
lasted until he had procured the means of revenge. Rama was bound 
over not to return to Ayodhyi for a period of fourteen years. 
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m the hope of founding an empire in the Punjab | but he 
was subsequently driven out of the country by a prince, wha 
was known to the Greeks as Sandrokottos and to the Hindus 
as_ Qhandra-gupta. 

_ Sandrokottos was a type of the Hindu princes of ancient 
times. 'He was at Taxila when Alexander was there. He 
was at that time an exile ; an off-shoot of the royal house of 
Magadha, _He wanted Alexander to conquer Magadha, 
which he said was eleven days’ journey from the Punjab ; 
but he offended the Macedonian by some impertinence, and 
was obliged to fly for his life. Subsequently he procured the 
help of banditti, and captured the city of Pali-bothra, the 
modem Patna. , He then ascended the throne of Magadha, 
and drove the Greeks out of India. He thus estab- 
lished an empire which extended over the Punjab and 
Hindustan. 

Sandrokottos is an important personage in ancient Hindu 
history. He formed an alliance with Sel'eukos, the Greek 
sovereign of Persia^ and Baktria. He married a daughter of 
Seleukos, and redeived a Greek ambassador at his court, 
named Megasthenes. The marriage of a Hindu Mahdraja 
with a Greek princess is one of the most remarkable events 
of the time, ihe description which Megasthenes' wrote of 
Patna and its people, comprises nearly all that is known of 
ancient Hindustan.^ 

Megasthenes says that the ancient city of Pali-bothra ex- 
tended cen miles along the bank of the river, and fwo miles 
jnland.2 It was surrounded by wooden walls, pieried with 
holes through which the archers shot their arrows hCcgas- 
thenes describes the streets and bazars; the elephants, 
cfaanotSj and. horscmcHj followed by largo retinues * the 
soldiers armed with bows and arrows, swords, bucklers^ and 
javelms. Sometirnes there were festival processions of 
elephants ^d chariots. Men in rich apparel carried vases 
and drinking-bowls of gold and silver; whilst others led 
strange animals m the procession, such as hump-backed 
oxen, panthers, lions, and various kinds of birds. 

lU and Arrian trkns- 

SJS Professor McCrindle, Principal of the 

College at Patna. London : Triibner and Co 

^ Patali-putra. Some excavations made at 
Fatnr dnrmg the cold season of 1876 revealed a low brick wall of 
remote aflUqmty, supporting a stout wooden paiisadino- 
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The people of India were divided into castes, and here- 
ditary trades and professions. The cultivators were servants 
of the Maharaja. The produce was stored up every year 
in the royal granaries ; some was sold to the traders and 
artisans, whilst the remainder was devoted to the mainten- 
ance of the soldiers and ofBcials, The cultivators were a 
most mild and gentle people. They never resorted to the 
cities or joined in tumults ; and they wete all exempted from 
military service. Thus when an army was fighting an enemy, 
the husbandmen were ploughing and sowing close by in the 
utmost security. 

The magistrates in the city of Pali-bothra exercised a 
strict supervision. Some overlooked the working cf arts and 
manufactures, to prevent negligence ; others overlooked all 
sales and exchanges, to prevent cheating. Some collected 
a tax for the Mahdraja of one-tenth on the price of every 
thing sold. Others registered all births and deaths in order 
to tax the people. Others were appointed to entertain all 
strangers and foreigners, and reported all they said and did 
to the Mahiraja. 

The palace of Sandrokottos was stately and secluded. 
No one dwelt within the walls but the Mahdraja and his 
queens ; even the body-guard was posted at the gate. Some- 
times the Maharaja left the palace to take command of his 
army, which numbered 400,000 men. Sometimes he took 
his seat in the court of justice, or offered sacrifices to the 
gods. Sometimes he went into the jungle on a hunting expedi- 
tion, accompanied by his queens ; the ladies rode in chariots, 
or on horses and elephants, surrounded by spearmen to keep 
off intruders. 

Some years after the mission of Megasthenes, another 
Maharaja was reigning over Magadha, named Asoka.^ The 
adventures of Asoka were very like those of Sandrokottos, 
He quarrelled with his father, and went away to Rajpfitana 
and the Punjab, He returned to the capital at the moment 
of his father's death, and massacred all his brethren, and 
obtained the throne. He then beca^ie a great conqueror, 
and established an empire over Hindustan, the Puniab, and 
Afghanistan. 
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Afghanistan and the Punjab. One branch appears to have b.c. 500 
gone southwards down the valley of the Indus ; another 
went eastward down the valley of the Ganges. From this ^°°° 
time they are no longer spectres floating in an age of dark- 
ness, but appear upon the stage of history in substantive 
forms. Their features are revealed upon their coins. Their 
fa.ces show that they were men of bright intelligence and 
high resolve. Their annals have yet to be discovered, but 
the process has begun. Their names and dates are either 
decyphered, or being decyphered. Already it is possible to 
tell something of the part played by the Indo-Scythian kings 
in the bygone history of India. 

The latest dynasty of the Indo-Scythian kings stands out Reigu of 
more prominently than all the others. It seems to have Kanishka, 
been founded by a sovereign, whose name was Kanishka ; 
but this name appears on his coins in the Greek form of , 

. Kanerke. He probably ascended the throne of the Indo- 
< Scythians about .b.c. 56 or 57 ; or aboult the time that Julius 
Csesar first landed on the shores of Albion. 

From the banks of the Oxus, Kanishka brought the Mixed 
Persian worship of Mithra or the sun, which his tribe had religions, 
added to their ancestral worship of fire, water, and the firma- 
ment Even Syrian and Egyptian gods are found in the 
Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. Their latest conquests 
.brought them into contact with the mythology of Greece and 
India ; also with the religion of Gdtama Buddha. Kanishka 
seems to have been a liberal patron of the Buddhists. His 
dynasty lasted about a centuiy, and the latest king bore 
a Hindu name. 


..Meanwhile, a mysterious people, known as the Guptas, 
were making a name and home in India. The Hindus 
called them Mlechhas, or barbarians. According tp tradi- 
tion they were strangers in the land. Possibly, they were 
children of the Greeks ; immigrants firom the old Graeko- 
B^trian empire, who had half-forgotten their Hellenic in- 
stincts and become Hinduised. They succeeded to the 
dynasty of Kanishka. From what follows, they appear to 
have made common cause with Hindu Rajas against the 
Indo-Scythian invaders. 

It has been said that one branch of the Indo-Scythians 
moved down the vaUey of the Indus; thence they passed 
through the desert of Scinde, Guzerat, and Marwar, towards 
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B.c. $00 Ujain or Oojein. The kingdom of Ujain was seated on the 
TO table-land of Malwa in southern Rajputana. In ancient 
A. D. 10 00 jjjjjgg jjje city of Ujain was a centre of Rajput sovereignty 
and Brahmanical literature ; and to this day it is haunted by 
memories of Rajpiit bards and Sanskrit dramatists. 

Final de- History sheds but faint gleams of light on this distracted 
feat of period. The western Indo-Scythians from the Indus seem 
the Indo- jjjgu gf nerve and resolution, who pushed on to- 

at^SSor wards Central India to restore the failing fortunes of their race. 
A.D. 78. ’ They were met by a general league of Hindu princes. The 
Guptas shared in the league; possibly they led it. A great 
battle was fought at Kahror, near the eastern confines of the 
great desert of Marwar. It was one of the decisive battles 
of the world; a mortal stnrggle between Indo-Scythian 
invaders and long-established Rajpfit sovereignties. The 
Rajputs and Guptas gained the victory. The Indo-Scythians 
were utterly defeated; they lost their place in histoiy. 
Future discoveries may bring to light some further details 
respecting the children of the Indo-Scythian kings, but at 
present nothing farther of them is known. 

Era of Sa- The battle of Kahror -was fought probably about a.d. 78. 
livahana. It is said that the year 78 has become known as the Saka 
or Salivahana era in consequence of this battle.^ 

Disappear- The further history of the Guptas is nearly as obscure, 
anceof the They were supplanted by theVallabhi Rajas about a.d. 319. 
abOTUA.D. supposed children of the Greek invaders passed away, 
319. ' ‘ after exercising dominion, in some shape or other, in 

Baktria or in India, for nearly 600 years. 

Greek aad The historians and geographers of Greece and Rome tell 
Roman but little of ancient India. From the overthrow of the 
Graeko-Baktrian kingdom - by the Indo-Scythians to the 
° downfall of the Gupta dynasty, India was nearly cut off from 

the outer world. Greek and Roman writers discoursed about 
India ; they likened it to Egypt, and sometimes even con- 
founded it with _Eg)Tt, mixing up the alligators in the Indus 
with the crocodiles iu the Nile. Roman merchants brought 
back stories of the Malabar pirates on the western coast, 

» There is an earlier era known as that of Vikramaditya. It com- 
spends to B.C 55 56 . The legends of Vikramaditya and Salivahana 

are so mixed up wira fable as to be unreliable and unmeaning. It is 
said that Vikramaditya reigned over the whole world for a thousand 
years,— a statement which sets history and chronology at defiance. 
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but they had nothing to say about Bengal or Coromandel, b.c. 500 
Indeed there was' little in the current of events in India to 
interest men accustomed to the political life of Greece and 
Italy. India was still divided into a number of little king- 
doms; as it had been in the war of the Mahd Bhdrata. 
Sometimes congeries of kingdoms were formed into empires 
under sovereigns like the kings of Magadba and Kosala, 
of Andhra and Pandya.^ The story of their wars told of 
battles between armies with lines of elephants, but it taught 
nothing about the people. The religious controversies 
between Brahmans and Buddhists were unheeded or unknown 
to the philosophers of Greece and Rome. 

History never stands still. Ideas spread and seethe Buddhist 
beneath the "surface^ of humanity, and their outbreak takes pilgrims 
the world by surprise. In the third century beibre the 
Chnstian era, Asoka had sent forth Buddhist missionaries ^ 
to preach the . law of Sakya Muni in Upper Asia. 'Orders 
of Buddhist monks were established in China. Six or seven 
centuries passed away, and then Chinese monks began to 
appear in India. They made pilgrimages to the sacred 
spots that were associated with the life of the Buddhist 
apostle : — Kapila, his birthplace ; R^agriha, where he first 
carried his alms-bowl ; the jungle ot Gay^ where he became 
Buddha; and the deer-forest near Benares where he first 
preached the law. 

* A-bout A,D. 400, a Chinese monk, named Fah Hian, Pilgrimage 
travelled through the Punjab into Hindustan. He was of Fah 
pious and humble, but zealous for the law. He saw many 
Brahmans and idol temples, but rejoiced also to see that 
Buddhism was flourishing. Buddhist monks were main- 
tained at the public expense, and foreign monks were 
bospitably entertained in the monasteries. 

Fah Hian visited all the sacred spots, but the main object Residence 
of his pilgrimage was to carry back revised copies of the I'atali- 
Buddhist scriptures for the benefit of his brethren in China. 
Accordingly he dwelt for three years at Patali-putia, the 
centre of Buddhism ; he learnt the Pali language in which 

^ The empire of Andhra had a long existence; it is supposed to 
correspond with the Telinga, or Telugu country. TheAndhras are 
mentioned by name in the edicts of Asoka. Pandya has been identified 
with Madura, or the Tamil country in the remote south. The king of 
Pandya, or Pandion, sent an embassy to Augustus Caesar. 
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the Buddhist Krip.tar,e^ and he secured cooies 

of all the sacred He describes a few features of 
Buddhist life I the ruins of the once famous palace of 
Asoka; the religious processions of images of Sdkya Muni 
and other Buddhist saints ; and the public hospitals where the 
destitute, the crippled, and the diseased were attended by 
physicians, and supplied with food and medicines until they 
were sufficiently relieved. 

Two centuries afterwards,, about a.d. 62.9.-645, another 
Chinese monk travelled in India, named Hiouen-Ihsang. 
Bte was a zealaus. Buddhist like P.ah Hian,, but he was more 
obsen^ant and xmore highly cultured. He describes the 
people of India as easy and gentle, volatile in their manners, 
honest in their dealings, and restrained by fear of punish- 
ment after death. The adminktetieUf- in- Buddhist fodia 
was very tnild. There were no capital punishments. Most 
ofiences were punished by fines; but injustice, lying, or 
disobedience to parents were punished by mutilation or 
exile. 

Hiouen-Thsang did not go to the city of Indraprastha, 
but he knew something of the Mah 4 Bhdrata. He was told 
that the bones of the warriors that fell in the great war were 
still lying on the field of Kuru-kshetra, and that they were 
as big as the bones of giants. He went to the city of 
Kanouj on the river Ganges, which at this time was the 
metropolis pf an empire ffiat covered Hindustan and the 
Punjab. 

The empire of Kanouj included a number of tributary 
Rajas stretching from Kashmir to Assam, and from the 
Himalayas to the Nerbudda river. The reigning emperor 
or Mahd^raja was named Sildditya, and was known as a 
Mahdraja Adhiraj, or ^ lord paramount.” He tried to con- 
quer the Dekhan, but failed. He was a patron of Buddhism, 
but be also favoured the Brahmans, and was tolerant of 
all reli^ons. Probably^ he sought to keep the religious 
orders in peace by showing a friendly countenance to all, 

Sildditya held a great festival at Praydga, the modern 
Allahabad, which leveals the connection between the Maha- 
raja and the religious orders. This locality had been 
regarded as sacred from a very remote period, because of 
the union of the Ganges and Jumna. Under the vast 
systems of almsgiving advocated by Brahmanism and Budd 
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liism, Praydga had GOBtiniied to be regarded as holy ground. ' b-c, 500 
It was called ^Hhe field of happiness and the merit j/ icro 
almsgiving was enhanced a thousand-fold by the alms being * Jl_ 
bestowed, at Praydga., , 

Every five years Mahdraja SilMitya distributed all the Imperial 
treasures of his empire as alms. Hiouen-Thsang was pre- 
sent at one of these extraordinary gatnerings, and describes 
it at length. Ail the Rajas of the empire were there, toge- 
ther with half a million of people, and all were feasted by 
the Mahdraja for seventy-five days. Meanwhile the alms were 
distributed without distinction of person or religion. The 
whole of the accumulated treasures of the empire were given 
away to Buddhist monks, Brahman priests, heretical teachers, 
and mendicants of every grade and degree. The poor, the 
lame, and the orphan, received alms in like manner. The 
Mahdraja was supposed to expiate all his sins by this unlimited 
almsgiving. At the close of the festival SiMditya stripped 
himself of all the robes and jewels he had worn during the 
seventy-five days, and distributed them amongst the multi- 
tude. He appeared in tattered garments like a beggar. ‘‘All 
my wealth,” he cried, “ has been spent in the field of happi- 
ness, and I have gained an everlasting reward: I trust that 
in ail future existences I may continue to amass riches and 
bestow them in alms, until I have attained every divine 
faculty that a creature can desire/’ ^ 

Hiouen-Thsang dwelt for a long time in abuga mosmtery 
at Malanda, near R^agriha, where the ruins are still to be rf 
seen. The monastery was a vast university, where ten thou- -Sfalanda. 
sand Buddhist monks and novices were lodged and supplied 
with every necessary. Towers, domes, and pavilions stood 
amidst a paradise of trees, gardens, and fountains. There 
were six large ranges of buildings, four stories high, as well as 
a hundred lecture-rooms. All the inmates were lodged, 
boarded, taught, and supplied with vestments without charge. 

They were thus enabled to devote their whole lives to the 
acquisition of learning. They studied the sacred books of 


1 By profuse almsgiving the Maharaja hoped to acquire genius and 
wisdom ; but he could not expect to obtain final deliverance or emanci- 
pation of his soul from the endless chain or transmigrations ; that could 
only be acquired by leading a life of abstraction from all affections and 
desires. See the next chapter. 
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B.c. 500 all religions. In like manner they studied all the sciences^ 
" especially arithmetic and medicine. 

A. p. 10 9 Q ijidia before the Muhammadan conquest must thus have 
Injiia be- resembled Pmrope during the dark ages. The Hindu people 
t>veenthe were in the background; ignorant and superstitious, but 
seventh wanting no poor-laws, and maintaining their sick and aged 
deventh religious duties’. Rajas and chieftains were at 

eenturies. frequentwar. Principalities and powers sprung intO'ephemerai 
existence and then perished. Porus and Alexander, Asoka 
and Siladitya, and all the armies of Baktrians, Scythians, 
and Guptas, have passed away like the ghosts of the warriors 
of the Maha Bharata beneath the waters of the Ganges, 
without leaving a ripple on the surface of humanity. 

Religious All this while a religious life was illuminating colleges, 
revolu- monasteries, and pagodas. Brahmans were rehabilitating 
tions. i ancient superstitions in metaphysical forms. Buddhists were 
ignoring the existence of the gods, and denying the efficacy 
of priests, sacrifices, and prayers. Religious books were 
composed in secluded universities and revolutionised the 
I Indian world. Cities and courts were drawn into theolo- 
gical controversies. Hence arose quarrels between the 
old religion and the new; between Brahmans and Bucia- 
hists ; .between the men who worshipped the ^ods of the 
Hindu Pantheon/ and the men who worshipped no gods 
whatever, beyond the gooaness mcarhate m Gotama Buddha 
and cmciples. 


CHAPTER IV; 

RELIGION AND LITERATURE^ 

The Hindu people of historical times are divided into 
four great castes j namely, Brahmans or priests ; Kshatriyas or 
soldiers ; Vaisyas or merchants ; ^ and Sudras or cultivators. 
But there is a remarkable distinction between the three first 
castes and the Sudras, which is recogni.^ed throughout the 
whole of India. The Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are 
known as the twice born,^^ because, they are invested at an 
early age with a mysterious thread, which marks their entrance 
into civil life. The Sudras have no such thread, and con- 
sequently are separated from the twice born ” as an inferior 
race. It may therefore be inferred that the three first castes, 
or wearers of the thread/’ are descendants of the Aryan 
invaders of India, who conquered the Punjab and Hindus- 
tan in a remote antiquity. The Sudras, on the other hand, 
who are not wearers of the thread,” may be descendants 
of the non-Aryan, or so-called Turanian race, who were the 
dominant people in India at the time of the Aryan invasion, 
and were subsequently treated as a conquered and servile 
population. 

Besides the four castes,, there is a large population known 
as Pariahs or outcastes. They are altogether inferior to the 
Sudras, and were probably the Helots of India when the Su- 
dras were masters. They include menial servants of various 
grades and artisans of ail descriptions ; and are divided in 

^ The Vaisyas correspond to the Banians, so often mentioned by old 
English travellers in Western India. The Bunniahs of Bengal are of 
the same caste, but Irom some unknown cause they have ceased to wear 
the thread of the ‘‘twice- born.” 
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their turn into numerous other so-calkd castes, according 
to their hereditary trades or occupations. These Pariahs 
call themselves Hindus, and make up the lower strata of 
the Hindu social system. 

In all parts of India, however, there are certain barbarous 
tribes, who are altogether outside the pale of Hindu civili- 
zation. They are primitive communities, the so-called abori- 
gines of India, who were driven by the conquerors out of 
the culturable plains into the hills and jungles, and have 
never as yet been Brahmanised into castes or otherwise 
absorbed into the Hindu social system. The Bhils and 
Mgas mentioned in the Mahd Bhdrata are existing types of 
the so-called aboriginal races. To these may be added the 
Mhairs and Minas of Rajpiitana ; the Kdls, Ghonds, and 
K bonds of the Dekhan ; the Kalars of the Peninsula, and 
a host of other tribes under a variety of names. 

The bulk of these hill and jungle tribes are probably 
Turanians, without any political organisation, excepting of 
the patriarchal type. Others, however, are distinctly Aryan, 
with a rude town-h J1 in the centre of a village, and crude 
remains of a feudal system. These last are probably relics 
of the Aryan invaders, who had either penetrated into remote 
regions beyond the van of Aryan civilization ; or had lagged 
behind in the hills and jungles as worn-out invalids or cripples 
who had dropped off from the rear of the conquering army. 

The religious -ideas of Turanians and Aryans have been 
so dosely interwoven -in the course of ages, that it is perhaps 
impossible to treat them as race distinctions. It may, how- 
ever, be broadly stated that the religion and literature of the 
Turanians were derived from the mysteries of death and 
birth, of which Siva or Mahddeva, and his wife KL^U or 
Duigd, were originally personifications. The Turanians of 
India also worshipped certain wrathful or avenging deities, 
such as the goddesses of cholera and small-pox, and the 
angry ghosts of men or. women who had died violent deaths. 
The religious ceremonial was made up of bloody sacrifices, 
orgiastic dancesj.and deafening music. Other strange rites 
were enjoined in a mystic literature known as the Tantms ; 
but these have died out together with human sacrifices, self 
immolation, and other abominations. A few. revolting forms 
of worship and propitiation may stiU linger in secluded 
localities ; but the sacrifice of goats to the goddess Eldlf is, 
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perhaps^, one of the last relics of the old Turanian religion 
which is stiM practised by the cmlizedcastepeople of India. 

The religion and literature of the Aryans- were associated Religion 
with the worship of genii or spirits, which were supposed to ^ 
dwell ill all material forms as well as in the outward mani- of 

festations of nature. The Aryan people worshipped the genii or 
genii of swords and ploughshares ; of trees, hills, fountains, spirits, 
and rivers ; of the sun, the firmament, the rain and the 
winds. They also worshipped the manes of departed heroes 
and ancestors ; and the titular deity or guardian spirit of a 
township, village, tribe, family, or household. These spiri- 
tual existences were often personified as gods and goddesses, 
and shapened into idols. Civilized Hindus propitiate these 
deities with offerings of boiled rice, milk, sugar, and butter ; 
and sometimes with meat and wine. Hill tribes offer up 
delicacies of their own, such as fowls and pigs, and a strong 
fermented liquor resembling beer. In return both classes 
of worshippers hope to be rewarded with brimming harvests, 
prolific cattle, health, wealth, long life, and other temporal 
blessings. 

The earliest religious utterances which have been preserved Vaidik 
in Aryan literature are known as the Vaidik hymns. They kymns : 
are songs or invocations addressed to different Aryan deities 
in the language of praise and prayer. These hymns are not ethical, 
the outcome of a single generation, but the growth of cen- 
turies. The earlier hymns were the ejaculations of a child- 
like people. The worshippers praised each god in turn as 
if he had been a great sovereign ; and then implored him for 
material blessings, in the simple language in which children 
might be expected to entreat a patriarch or father. The 
later hymns were of higher and more thoughtful import. The 
ideas of children or savages were expressed in the language 
of sages and divines. The original invocations were inter- 
larded with poetical feelings and imagery which belonged to a 
more advanced civilization, and with spiritual and moral sen- 
timents which were the outcome of laterBrabmanical teaching. 

Fire was personified as Agni, the god who cooked the Vaidik 
food, warmed the dwelling, and frightened away beasts 
prey. Agni thus became the divinity of the homestead, yfrana 
whose presence was as dear as that of a wife or mother, vayu, and 
Agni was also the sacrificial flame, the divine messenger, Indra. 
who licked up the sacrifice and carried it to the gods. 
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Water was personified as Varana, the god of the sea ; and 
Varuna was gradually invested with divine attributes as a 
deity powerful to destroy, but mighty to save ^ who engulfed 
the wicked man in the drowning depths, or mercifully bore the 
repentant sinner over the surging billows in safety to the shore. 
The wind and breezes were personified as Vayu and the 
Maruts. Vayu roared amongst the trees ; whilst the Maruts 
blew up the. clouds for showers. The firmament was per- 
sonified as Indra, and the Maruts were his followers. He was 
king of the Vaidik gods; he struck the sky with his thun- 
derbolt, pierced the black clouds with his spear and brought 
clown the earth-refreshing showers. He went forth* to battle 
riding on his elephant, attended by the Maruts bearing their 
lances on their shoulders in the forms of youthful warriors. 
He was the national deity of the Aryan invaders ; who slew 
his enemies by thousands and destroyed their cities by hun- 
dreds ; who brought back the spoil and recovered the cows 
that were carried away. He was the sovereign of the gods, 
enthroned in his heaven of Swarga on the Himalayas, like 
Zeus among the deities of Olympus.^ 

or the sun god, the Persian Mithra, was originally 
the deity who journeyed through the sky and measured the 
days and nights, but he was eventually invested with attributes 
still more divine than those of Indra. Indeed the worship 
all-seeing orb of day was always more spiritual 
than that of Indra, and at a later period superseded it. He 

manly beauty-; the deity of 
Apollo. He was also represented in myth 
and legend, as the remote ancestor of the- solar race^of 
Rajputs, who to *is day are known as the children of the 
sun In later Vaidik literature he was elevated to the god- 
head as the creator of the universe, and the divine soul St 
illuminated the universe. Eventually the worship of the sun 
developed into that of Vishnu, the Supreme Spirit 4Se 
mcarnations as Krishna and' Rdma wL glorified £ 2e 
Mahd Bhirata and R^mdyana B^nnea m me 
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allusions to a judge of the dead, who is personified as the Y&ma, 
god Ydma, and who consequently may be regarded as pre- 
siding over the entrance to a world of departed souls. e ea , 

The Vaidik Aryan was thus constantly surrounded by the Moral 
unseen gods of a visible universe ; and his daily life and 
conduct were more or less influenced by the presence of such ‘ 
deities. In one Sanskrit drama a wicked prince endeavoims 
to persuade a parasite to commit murder, by assuring him 
that there was no one to witness the act The parasite 
replies in indignant language : — 

** All nature would behold the cnmej, 

The genii of the grove, the siin, the moon^ 

The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm«set earth, 

Yama, the mighty judge of all who die, 

Aye, and the inner conscience of the soul.” ^ 

In addition to the Vaidik gods above mentioned, there Minor per- 
are a host of minor personifications in the Vaidik Pantheon, sonifica- 
such as earth, day, night, the four seasons, the gods of the 
air, the gods of the brooks and streams, and many others, 
all of whom are clothed in forms at once human and divine. 

Thus Ushas, the dawn, the Eos of the Greeks, is imaged as 
a white-robed maiden, awakening^ a sleeping world as a 
mother awakens her children, to kindle the morning sacri- 
fice, and invoke the gods with praise and prayer. 

In Vaidik literature all the more prominent gods are Braima, 
extolled in turn as the Supreme Being; but in the modem 
beW of the Hindus three different deities stand out as 
representatives of the One God, under the names of Brahma, 

Vishnu, and Siva. Each of these gods is worshipped in dif- 
ferent localities as the creator and ruler of the universe, the 
Divine Spirit who is above all and in aJL One important 
sect of Hindus worships Brahma as the creator, Vishnu as 
the preserver, and Siva as the destroyer. of the universe ; but 
more frequently all these attributes of creation, preservation, 
and dissolution are assigned to- one Supreme Being, who per- 
meates the universe and is the universe ; Md all the endless 
emblems, incarnations, and idols are reverenced as so many 
vehicles through which the Supreme Spirit receives the 
adorations and ofierings of his worshippers. 

1 The Toy-Cart, by Raja Sudraka, translated by H. H. Wilson in 
the Theatre of the Hindus. The passage has been dightty modified, 
and is remarkable as showing how the law of merits and demerits blended 
With the old nature-worship of the, Vaidik hymm^ 
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There are other and popular deities amongst the Hindus, 
which cannot be referred distinctly to an Aryan or a 
Turanian origin. Their worship has been rooted in the 
hearts of the people of India from a remote antiquity ; and 
has become associated with that of Aryan and Turanian 
gods by numberless supernatural my ths and fables. Foremost 
amongst these is Ganesh, the god of good luck ; Lakshmf, 
the goddess of prosperity ; Saraswati, the goddess of learn- 
ing ; Kuvera, the god of wealth ; K^ma, the god of love; 
and Kartikeia, the god of war. 

The propitiation of the more important of these deities is 
so much a matter of everyday life with, the Hindus, as to 
appear like a national instinct. No Hindu will undertake a 
journey, nor engage in any business or transaction, without 
a visit to the , temple of Ganesh. No Hindu will begin a 
literary composition without an invocation to Ganesh. The 
idol meets the eye all over India, with the head of an 
elephant and the prominent stomach of a Chinese deity ; 
but whilst he is represented in Brahmanical myths as a son 
of Siva and Durgl, the real origin of his worship continues 
to be a mystery. Lakshmf, the goddess of prosperity, is 
propitiated in like manner on every possible occasion. She 
is represented in Brahmanical myths as the goddess of 
beauty, who rose out of the foam of the ocean, like a Hindu 
Aphrodite, to become the bride of Vishnu. Saraswatf, the 
goddess of learning, rvas originally the divinity or spirit of 
the river Indus ; ^ but was converted into the mythical wife 
of Brahma, and as such appears as the goddess of litera- 
ture and science of every kind. Kuvera, K4ma, and 
Kartakeia, are apparently the outcome of astrological ideas, 
and may possibly be the personification and deification of 
supposed planetary influences. 

Besides the foregoing, the serpent, the bull, and the cow are 
worshipped all over India. They are apparently the in- 
^nations of mysterious deities associated with ideas of sex. 
The serpent is propitiated with bread and milk as the 
guardian of the household. The bull is a masculine deity 
associated \i^ith the worship of Siva or Mahadeva. The 
cow IS a feminine diyinity, and is worshipped and reverenced 

Vadd^hy^ invoked as the goddess Saraswatf ia the 
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by all Hindus, as the universal mother, the personification 

of earth, the incarnation of the goddess Lakshnn'. 

The rise of the Brahmans is as obscure as that of the Rise of the 
Drutds. They appeared-, amongst the people of India,— Brahmans, 
Iryans and Turanians, barbarous and civilised,— as priests, 
divines, and holy men. They ingratiated themselves with 
Rajas and warriors by worshipping the old gods, but after 
new and mystic forms ; interpreting the present and the future 
by the bubbling of the boiling milk and rice in the daily 
sacrifices, the marks on sacrificial victims, or the manifesta- 
tions of the sacrificial snioke and flame. They pronounced 
the lower gods of the aboriginal races to be”^ incarnations 
or avatars ot the great gods of the conquerors; and they 
associated the higher gods of the aboriginal races with new 

and more spiritual teachings, and raised them to the highest 

rank of deity. Thus even Siva or Mahadeva, the god of 
death, was resolved into a Supreme Being ; and K^li, the 
black goddess, who revelled in intoxication and slaughter, 
was worshipped as a divine mother, under the names of 
Parvati 'and Durga. 

The growth of the Brahmans in po'wer and influence is Growth of 
one of the most important elements in Indian history. Every Brahman- 
Raja or great man had his own Brahman priest, preceptor, or 
purohita. So had every family, or group of families, or Gums'^Sl 
village community. But priests and laymen were subject to Swamis. . 
inquisitorial forms of Brahmanical government, of which 
traces are still to be found in all directions. Religious 
teachers of a superior order, known as Gurus, undertook 
regular ecclesiastical tours, confirming neophytes, and ex- 
communicating heretics and caste offenders. Above all 
there were Brahmans of still higher sanctity, who were wor- 
shipped as gods under the name of N^ths and Swamis, and 
exercised a vast spiritual authority over courts and Rajas, 
whilst extending secret ramifications to remote quarters of 
India. Meanwhile religious centres were established at 
convenient spots in the shape of temples, colleges, and 
places of pilgrimage ; and Brahmanical hermitages were set 
up in the countries inhabited by aboriginal races outside the 
Aryan pale. Thus in the course of ages, the Brahmans have 
spread abroad a religious faith and worship, which notwith- 
standing the number and variety of divinities, are essentially 
the same throughout the length and breadth of India. 
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development of the religious teaching of the 
flmdu^ js tojbe found in the Brahmanical code, known as the 
lawsofManu. The life ofilanu is unknown: he has no 

of bSS" he is a mythical being, a reputed son 

ot Brahma, and lord of all living creatures. But the sacred 

ScTif ^ acknowledged and rever- 

enced throughout India. 

belief in the endless transmigrations of 
the soul j that the soul' of every individual being, whether 
of animal, passed at every successive death into a 
newly born body ; rising or falling in the scale of beinv at 
every successive birth according to the sum of its merits or 
demerits in all past lives. Thus the belief in a future staS 
or rewards and punishments was associated by Manu with a 

beginning or ending; running 
p and dovra the scale of animal being from the meanest 
vemm to the highest order of intellectual man.i 
Ihe code of Manu itself was the source of all merits and 
dements. It. demanded the observance of caste laws the 
deS/‘^® and the offerings of cakes and water to 
mSf to its enactments consti- 

tuted the only merits which were rewarded in future lives • 

Snifhed hv"?? ''"“^tuted the only demerits which were 
punished by future pains and miseries. Rajasiiyas and 
Aswamedhas were treated as arch merits, and converted into 
sacnfices for the atonement of sin. 

The jelj^on of the Brahmans also recognised the exist- 
ence of different heavens and hells. Thus the souls of 
wamors who died in battle went to the heaven of Indra • 
whilst the spirits of departed ancestors went to a world of 
shades where they could only be consoled by the cakes md 
water offered in tlie Sr^ddhal But this ^irit iffe S hea^n 

mffiS a limited period, until merits had been 

suffiaently rewarded and demerits sufficiently punished At 
the expiration of the appointed term the soul to 

earth and re-eptered on a fresh course of successive eist- 
endless chain of transmigrations. 

Whilst the code of Manu enforced the worshin of the 

Smt those eonceptions of the Supreme 

Spmt, which find expression, in the Vaidik hymns. ^“AII 

alsd'included in the 
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gods/® says ManUj ** are in the divine spirit, all worlds 
are in the divine spirit; and the divine spirit produces the 
connected series of acts which are performed by embodied 
souls. Him some adore as present in the element of fire ; 
others as present in Manu lord of creatures ^ some as pre- 
sent in Indra; others as present in pure ether; and others 
as present in the most high Eternal Spirit It is He who, 
pervading all beings in five elementary forms, causes them 
by the gradations of Birth, growth, and dissolution to revolve 
in this world like the wheels of a car.” 

But Manu pointed out that there was a way of deliverance Deliver- 
er emancipation of the soul from the endless chain of trans- ance of 
migrations, whether on earth or in heaven or hell. He 
taught that a term of austerities would quench the fires of 
affection, passion, and desire, and break every tie which 
bound the soul to the universe of being. The soul would 
then enter upon a term of pure contemplation, during which 
it would behold the Supreme Soul present in all things, and 
would finally be absorbed in the Divine Spirit.^ 

Manu thus fashioned out a universe of being, driven by Four 
an artificial law of merits and demerits along a chain of terms of 
endless transmigrations. He also showed how the individual 
soul might be delivered or emancipated from this chain of 
existences, and become absorbed in the Divine Essence. 

He next mapped out the life of man into the four terms of 
student, householder, hermit, and devotee, with the view of 
enabling each individual to work. out his own deliverance or 
emancipation. As a student each individual of the twice 
born castes would learn the divine law ; as a householder 
he would marry a wife and collect merits as a husband and 
a father ; as a hermit he would perform religious austerities ; 
and as a devotee he would contemplate the Supreme Soul 
until his own soul was absorbed in the Divine Spirit The 
duties which each individual must fulfil within the four 
terms are duly set forth in the code of Manu, and still 
make up the ideal of the Hindu. 

Buddhism was practically a revolt against the Brah- Buddhism 

manicai system of Manu. If ignored tne existence ot ^ revolt. 

^ • against 

^ The man who perceives in his own soul the Supreme Soul present Brahman- 
in all creatures, and regards them all with equal benevolence, wdll be 
absorbed at last in the highest Essence, even of that of the Almighty 
Himself.” — Manu, xii. 
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deity ; denied the efficacy of prayers and sacrifices ; broke 
lip the bondage of caste ; and declared that goodness, and 
loving-kindness were the only merits by which the soul 
could 'rise in successive transmigrations^ It laid down 
five great commandments against the five deadly sins of 
murder; theft, adultery, drunkenness, and falsehood ; and it 
taught that the slightest infringement- of anyone of these 
commandments in thought, word, . or deed, constituted a 
demerit which would detract from the happiness of the soul 
in a future state of being. 

Deliver- But as regards the deliverance or emancipation of the 
ance of the soui, the teaching' of Gdtama Buddha coincided, with one 
iniportant exception, to- that of Manu. Gotama Buddha 
^ taught that a life of goodness and divine contemplation 
would quench the fires of affection, passion, .and desire, 
which bound the soul to the universe of being. But he 
denied the existence of a Divine Spirit, and was thus driven 
to accept the dogma of annihilation. Consequently he 
tahghf that when the soul was delivered from the chain of 
existences, it sank into the eternal sleep or annihilation 
known as Nirvana. 

Modeni Modeiyi Brahmanism, as expounded in the Mahd Bhiirata 
Braliman- Ram^yana, introduced a new element in religious 
teaching, a shorter way of effecting the emancipation of 
the soul. Without ignoring the efficacy of good works, it 
taught that by faith alone, in Krishna or in Rama, as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, the soul might be delivered from the 
vortex of successive existences, and would either be raised 
to an everlasting heaven of the higliest beatitude, or be 
absorbed In che Supreme Spirit, — Vishnu. 

Hindu Hindu Literature comprises numerous works on meta- 
non^' physics, logic, rhetoric, poetry, arithmetic, musical science, 
toricaL compositions, which were all more or less 

treated in connection with religion. But nothing has been 
discovered that merits the name of history, or warrants the 
hope that authentic annals exist in any of the Indian lan- 
guages.^ Relics of traditions are however to be found in 

\ Grant Duff, in bis His^o?y of the Mahratias, speaks with favour of 
native annals j but later researches have proved that such annai-; a‘*e 
nearly worthless for purposes of history. The author wasted much 
time and labour before he "vas/driven to this conclusion, which has 
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poetry and the drama, which may serve to illustrate Hindu 
life and manners before Muhammadans or Europeans 
appeared upon the scene. But Hindu poets devoted so 
much time to the arbitrary conceits of composition, fanci- 
ful descriptions of scenery and the four seasons, and endless 
myths and marvels, that vast accumulations of poetical 
overgrowth have to be cleared away before it is possible to 
arrive at the kernel of matter of fact history.^ 

The drama of SakdntaM was written by a poet named s.-ikuntall 
KilicMsa, and was probaDiy composed at a late period in 
the history of the medisevai Rajas ; but the plot refers to the 
oldest period in Hindu legend, namely, the birth of Bharata, 
the conqueror of India. It opens with a Bralimanical her- 
mitage ; one of those secluded groves where Brahmans 
aweit with their wives and families, and were supposed to 
spend their lives in sacred studies, religious worship, and 
divine contemplations. 

A Raja, named Dushvanta, was hunting in the jungle, and iMarriare 
chased ‘‘an tfiiefope wmcn took refuge in the hermitage, of a Raja 
He was drawing his bow to shoot the c^nimal, when the ^f^hman’s 
Brahmans rushed out and implored him not to pollute their daughter, 
sanctuary by shedding blood. The Raja piously refrained, 
but at this moment he saw the daughter of a Brahman, the 
beautiful SakiintaM, walking in the garden of the hermitage 
with other girl companions. The Raja soon fell in love 
with her, and induced Her to marry him by one of those 

since been conHrmed by Professor Biihler of Bombay. See larger 
History of Indiay vol. iv, chap. ii. and Appendix. Also Buhler^s 
Introduction to the Vihramankakavya^ Bombay, 1875. 

^ The court life of Hindu authors was unfavourable to historical 
accuracy. They depended for their existence on the bounty of reigning 
Rajas, and the first object of their compositions was to please their 
royal patrons. Every principality, small and great, had its own here- 
ditary bards and Pundits, who were supported by allowances from the 
palace. Young students, fresh from their preceptors, betook themselves 
to a wandering life, and visited one court after another, holding <3ispu- 
rations, showing off their learning, and composing poetry for the 
delectation of princes, who cared only to be amused. Such wandering 
bards and Pundits are still to be encountered all over India ; but the 
greater number appear to be travelling from the Punjab and Oude 
through Rajputana towards Baroda and Bombay, The tour often lasts 
five or six years, and includes places of pilgrimage as well as courts of 
princes. Professor Biihler, in the Introduction already quoted, dwells 
on the jealousies displayed by the hereditary bards and Pundits towards 
these foreign wanderers. 
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irregular ceremonies which were discountenanced by Man . 
Subsequently SakdntaM gave bnth to the infant Bharata, but 
the Raja refused to recognize his mamage, and even denied 
all knowledge of SakdntaM, until by some supernatural in- 
cident his eyes we» opened, and he accepted her as his 
wife and Bharata asvhis son. Bharata grew up to be the 
conqueror of India, and w^ the ancestor of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas who fought in the great war. ^ 

1 he drama of “ Sakiintal^i ” is based upon incidents which 
are foreign to European works of 

had given a ring to SakiintaM as the pledge of his troth, 
and she had lost the ring whilst bathmg m a pool ; and so 
long as the ring was missing the Raja could not recognize 
his wife. Subsequently the ring was found in the body of 

a fish and recovered by the Raja. ^ From that day he remem- 
bered his lost Sakiintaia ; and going out mto the jungie he 
saw a young lad playing with lions, who proved to be his 

own son Bharata. ' • ..v 

The beauty of the play of ‘‘ SakuntaM ” lies not in the 
strong individuality of the leading characters, but in the 
<yeneral appreciation of external nature, the love of flovvers, 
die girl-like talk of the damsels, and the variety of emotioris 
whidi stir the heart of SakiintaM. Indeed the language is 
so sweet and touching that to this day no Sanskrit drama is 
more admired by the people of India than “ bakdntala j or, 

the lost ring.”^ . 

The poem of “ Nala and Damayanti” is more romantic. 
Nala, Raja of Malwa, was a famous archer, but especially 
renowned as a charioteer. The tramp of his horses was 
heard from afar, like the roll of distant thunder ; and the 
noise of his chariot wheels was like the rushing of many 
waters. 

Princess of Damayanti was a princess of Vidarbha.^ She^ was the 
Vidarbha. of maidens as Nala was the tiger amongst Rajas, She 

had given her heart to Nala, and vowed that no one but 
Nala should be her lord and husband. 

The poem opens with the Swayamvara of Damayanti. 

1 The drama of ‘‘Sakuntala*’ is best known to European readers 
through the elegant translation of Professor Monier Williams, 

2 The old city of Vidarbha in the Dekhan-corresponds to the city of 
Bider. The magnificent remains of the fortress and palace are still to 
be seen at Bider. 
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The fame of her beauty had reached the skies; and Indra Swayam- 
and the other gods came down from the heaven of Swarga vara 
to be candidates for her hand. They appeared in the as- Dama- 
sembly hall in the forms of Rajas, but Damayantf knew that of 

they were gods, for there was no winking of their eyes, no the Vaidik 
perspiration on their brows, no dust on their garments, and gods, 
no faded leaf in their wreaths of flowers. But she was reck- 
less in her love; she cared not for the anger of the gods; 
she threw the garland round the neck of Nala, and chose 
him for her husband in the presence of them all.^ 

Nala and Damayantf were married at Vidarbha, and the Happy 
Raja returned with his ' loving wife to his city in Malwa.® naarriage. 
Beautiful children were born to them, and they were rich in 
every blessing. 

But Na.la was a gambler, and the dice box was his ruin. Ruin of 
In an evil hour he sat down to play, and lost stake after a royal 
stake, like Yudhishthira in the gambling booth at Hasting- 
pur. The chieftains of the Raj assembled at the palace, 
and implored him to stay his hand ; but he was deaf to all 
their prayers, and hotly continued the game. At last he 
lost all his treasures, his kingdom, and his home ; and then 
went out in the jungle to live on fruits and roots. 

Meanwhile Damayanti never deserted her husband. She jangle 
sent her cliildren to the palace of her father at Vidarbha, exile : 
and went with Nala into the jungle. But Nala was driven 
wild by the sufferings of his wife, and fell into a melancholy ^ 
madness. At last he left her sleeping in the jungle, and 
fled to the city of Ayodhyd, and entered the service of the 
Raja of Kosala as his charioteer. 

The poem next dwells on the anguish of Damayantf at Agony 
discovering that her husband has deserted her. She wan- Dama- 
dered on in a distracted state, calling in vain for Nala, She 7^^’ 
was threatened with death in a variety of ways ; by a jungle 
fire, a stampede of elephants, and the coils of a deadly ser- 
pent. At length she found refuge in the city of Chedipur, 
and eventually returned to the palace of her father. But 
her heart still yearned after her husband Nala, and she 

* The appearance of the Vaidik gods at the Swayarrivara of Dama- 
yanti is a poetical episode. It had nothing to do with the after story. 

“ The region known as Malwa lies in Hindustan, between the Ner- 
bnddha and Chandal rivers. It is impossible to identify the site of 
Nala’s capital. 
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^ At this crisis the Raja of Kosala had occasiorr to go to 

the city of Vidarbha, and was driven by Nala as . his^chario- 
teen Damayanti was aroused from her despair by the we.l- 
remembered sounds of her husband’s driving. The^peacocks 
in the palace gardens clamoured at the tramp of the horses 
and rolling of the chariot wheels, whilst the royal elephants 
roared tumultuously. The wife was thus Restored to her 
husband, and Nala recovered possession of his children and 
his R.3*1 

• The story of “ Nala and Damayantl,” like the drama of 
“ Sakfintaid,” owes its chief charm to the play upon the emo- 
tions and affections. It does not carry the reader back to the 
mid tumults of a barbarous age, dike Shakespeare s tragedies 
of “ Macbeth ” and « King Lear but it points to an age 
-of Arcadian simplicity, when the chieftains of a endea- 
vour to induce the Raja to put a stop to his gambling match. 
In other respects the story was calculated to excite warm 
sympathies in a f^alace or zenana, but tells nothing of the 
old world of the Hindus which has passed away. 

A Sanskrit drama, known as the “ Toy-cart,” deals with a 
wider range of characters. The scene is laid in Ujain or 
Oojein, one of the oldest cities in Rajputana. _ A \acious 
prince, the brother of. the Raja of Ujain, falls m love with 
a lady of the city ; she resists his advances, and he leaves 
her for dead in a public garden. He tries to throw the 
guilt of the murder on an innocent Brahman. The case is 
investigated by a Hindu court of justice; and the judges, 
whilst anxious to shield the Brahman, are compelled by the 
force of the circumstantial evidmce to find him guilty. The) 
sentence is referred to the Raja of Ujain, who orders the 
Brahman to be executed. . Ar , , . 

The unfortunate man is led away to the scaffold. At 
this crisis, the lady who is supposed to have been murdered 
suddenly makes her appearance. The multitude exult in 
the escape of the Brahman, and rush off to tell the Raja 
of his innocence ; but at that moment a revolution breaks 
out in another quarter of the city, the Raja is deposed and 
slain, his wicked brother escapes info exile, and a cow- 
keeper sprung from the dregs of the people is raised to the 
throne of Ujain. 
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Out of this simple plot the Sanskrit bard has constructed Character- 
a drama, which may have been drawn from actual life, but istics of 
the incidents are artificial, the sentiments are devoid of all “e drama, 
romance, and the characters are exaggerated in themselves 
a.nd move about like automata. 

The innocent Brahman, the hero of the story, is named The hero 
Charudatta, and is said to have spent bis patrimony in 
giving entertainments to his friends, acquaintances, and 
dependants ; and in building temples and monasteries, lay- 
ing out gardens and digging fountains of water. He con- 
tinues, however, to reside in the ruined mansion, and main- 
tains his family by the sale of his wife’s jewels, and by such 
gifts as the people of India are accustomed to give to 
Brahmans out of respect for their sacred character. The 
heroine of the drama is not the wife of Charudatta, but a 
courtesan, who is in love with him ; and this is the lady 
who is supposed to have been murdered by the brother of 
the Raja. 

The foregoing incidents will suffice to show that the Uasatir- ^ 
■story is out of the pale of European sympathies, ' 

would have been given to the wife alone. But the Sanskrit • 

dramatist goes further, and introduces an incident which 
is an outrage on all morality and good manners. He winds 
up the plot by giving the courtesan as a second wife to 
Charudatta, and'by representing the first wife as slavishly 
submitting to the arrangement, and addressing her rival as 
her sister. Such an ending could only have been constructed 
for the amusement of Hindu Rajas ; it could never have 
satisfied the moral sense of the Hindu people, or have been 
regarded as a contribution to the national drama. 

It is difficult out of the disjointed and inconsistent llvt^rical 
materials collected in tlie foregoing chapters, to realise the 
actual condition of India under the ancient Hindu Rajas. 

It is, however, evident that' the whole Indian continent >vas 
a chaos of confiicting elements, evolving large ideas of God 
and the universe,, but utterly wanting' in political life and 
cohesion. The after history will show the results of 
Muhammadan and British rule, and how much remains 
to be effected before the people g£ India can expect to 
take their place amongst the mdependeut empires of the 
world, 
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CHAPTER I. 

TURKS AN0 AFGHANS. 

A,D. 1000 TO 1525 . 

A.D. Muhammad, the projAet of Arabia', commonly called 
10 00-120 0 Mahomet, was bom a.d. 570, and died in 632. He was 
Muham- living when HionemThsang began his pilgrimage to 
or IndM. ■ He taught that there was but one God, and that 
Mahomet, he himself was the prophet of God. All who believed in 
570-632 ; (jod and his prophet were to be rewarded with eternal bliss 
t^chings. heaven; all who refused to believe were to punished 
with eternal torment in hell. Moreover, all believers were 
regarded as equals in the eyes of God, without distinction 
of caste or tribe; they were ail bound together in the 
brotherhood of , Islam, Every man who accepted Islam 
was also allowed to marry more than one wife ; he might 
be content with one, but if he chose he might marry others, 
not exceeding four. 

The After the death of Muhammad, four Khalifs reigned in 

Khalifs, or succession at Medina from a.d. 633 to 660 ; their names 
SSam- Abubakr, Omar, Dthmati, and Ali.^ They were 
mad, 632- followed by a line of Khalifs who reigned at Damascus 
125S. from A.D. 660 to 750; and these again by a line of Khalifs 

^ The importance of these names will be seen in the sequel* 
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who reigned at Bagdad from a,d. 750 to 1258. These 
Khalifs were not prophets or founders of a new religion '^ooo'izoo 
like Muhammad, hut sovereign pontiffs who were supposed 
to be supreme in all spiritual and temporal affairs. 

The death of Muhammad was followed by the Arah;Eevolt of 
conquest of all Asia as far as the Indus and Oxus ; 
there the tide of invasion began to turn. Persians, Turks," 
and Afghans accepted the religion of the Koran, but Arab!* 
rebelled against the domination of the Arabs. The Turks 
especially founded independent kingdoms in Central Asia. 

They acknowledged the reigning Khalif as their spiritual 
head, but refused to obey him as a temporal sovereign. 

The Arabs began to invade India when the Khalifs were Arab inva- 
reigning at Damascus. They ravaged Sinde on the lower 
course of the Indus, destroying temples, slaughtering Brah- 
mans, and carrying oif the people into slavery. But the 
Hindus would not become Muhammadans. At last they 
agreed to pay tribute, and were permitted to rebuild their 
temples and worship their gods after their own fashion. 

The first conqueror of India of any renown was a Mahmiid 
Turk named Mahmdd. In 997 Mahmiid succeeded to of Ghaznf, 
the throne of Ghaznf, a small territory in Kd^bul. Before 997'in3o. 
he died he conquered all Persia on one side, and a great 
part of India on the other ; but he never removed his 
court from Ghaznf, and consequently he is only known to 
history as Mahmud of Ghaznf. 

In 1001 Mahmud marched an army of Turkish horse- Defeats the 
men from Ghaznf to Peshawar. Jaipal, Raja of the Punjab, 

•came out to meet him with a host of elephants and foot 
soldiers, but was beaten by the Turkish horsemen, and 
taken prisoner. Jaipal promised to pay tribute, and was 
set at liberty, but he would not survive his disgrace. He 
returned to Lahore, gave his kingdom to his son Anandpal, 
and burnt himself alive on a funeral pile. 

For some years Raja Anandpajpaid the tribute regularly. Rajput 
He then began to grow refractory, and prevailed on the 
Rajas of Western Hindustan to come to his help. Vast 
armies of elephants and Hindu foot soldiers moved up from 
Delhi and Kanouj, Ajrafr and Ujain, and marched through 
the Punjab to Peshawar. The Hindu women joined in the 
enthusiasm against the Turks, and sold their jewels, or spun 
cotton, to keep the armies in the field. 
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a d.^ Mahnidd marched an army of horsemen and archers to 
lo oQ-uc o Qf Peshawar. He placed his archers in front and 

Conquest horsemen behind. The archers began the battle ; but 
of the some wild hill tribes, known as the Gakkars, crept through 
Punjab, the archers, and began to cut down the horsemen with 
sharp knives. Meanwhile the elephants of the Hindus 
were blinded by arrows and maddened by fire-balls, and 
turned round and trampled down the Hindu infantry. At 
that moment the Turkish horsemen raised their swords and 
maces, and galloped furiously upon the Hindus with loud 
cries of “ Allah Akbar ! " The army of the Rajpdt league 
w'avered and fled. The Turkish horsemen pursued the 
fugitives for two days, and plundered temples and destroyed 
idols. At last Anandpal sued for peace, and sent tribute 
and war elephants. The peace lasted till the death of 
Anandpal, when Mahmiid annexed the Punjab, and made 
it a province of his empire of Ghazni. 

Twelve _ Subsequently Mahmiid began to invade Hindustan. He 
oniiiid^- twelve e.xpeditions into that country, 

tan. plundering temples, breaking down idols, and carrying off 
vast treasures to Ghazni, as well as multitudes of slaves 
male and female. ’ 


Great 
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When Mahmiid was growing old he resolved on destrov- 
ing the great temple of Somndth in Guzerat. Somndth was 
a thousand miles from Ghazni, but was reputed to contain 
immense treasures. There was an idol pillar in the temple, 
the symbol of the Supreme Spirit, known as Siva, or Maha- 
deya. A thousand Brahmans dwelt at Somndth to offer the 
daily sacrifices, and five hundred damsels were engaged in 
the temple to dance before the idol. 

The route to Somnith lay through the desert of Sinde. 
Mahinud marched 30,000 horsemen through western Raipu- 
tana to escape the burning sands. The Rajpiits made no 
attempt to oppose him, but abandoned their cities at his 
approach. When, however, Mahmiid reached Somndth the 
Rajputs were assembled in great strength to defend their 
god. The temple was built on a peninsula out at sea : it 
was approached by a narrow isthmus, which was strongly 
fortified with walls and battlements, manned with Rajpiits. 
For two (kys there was desperate fighting and great 
slaughter. The Turkish archers sought to drive the Rajputs 
from, the battlements, whilst the Turkish swordsmen planted 
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their ladders and climbed the walls. At last the Rajputs saw 

that all was lost, and fled to their boats, and put out to sea. ^<>oo-i2oo 

When the battle was over Mahmiid entered the temple. jaoT^lar 
It was a large gloomy building supported by fifty-six 
eolumns. The idol pillar was in an inner chamber. The 
Brahmans implored Mahmud to spare the idol pillar, and 
offered to pay an enormous ransom. But Mahmfid said, 

I come to destroy idols, not to sell them.” He struck 
the pillar with his mace and broke it to pieces, whilst piles 
of diamonds and rubies, which had been hidden in the 
pillar, fell scattered upon the floor. 

Mahmfid returned from Guzerat to Ghaznf, but lost nearly Death and 
all his army on the way. The Rajpfits of Ajmir came out madness in 
in such force that he was compelled to march through the 
desert His guides led him astray through sandy wastes in 
order to avenge the destruction of Somnatb. Many of his 
soldiers died of thirst, whilst others went mad from the 
burning sun. Water was found at last ; the guides were put 
to death ; but only a remnant of the army reached Ghazni. 

Mahmdd died in 1030, aged sixty-thrre. The annals of Fiseof the 
the century and a half which followed tell of wars and revo- Afghans, 
lutions in Central Asia, but say nothing of India. The 
Afghans supplanted the Turks. They became masters of a 
mountain fortress named Ghor, between Ghazni and Herat ; 
they next drove the dynasty of Mahmud out of Ghaznf, and 
became lords of Kdbul and the Punjab. The next conqueror 
after Mahmfid, who made a name in India, was Muhammad 
Ghori, the Afghan. 

Muhammad Ghori resolved on the conquest of Hindustan, Mubam- 
In 1 1 91 he marched an army against the Raja of Delhi 
He tried to throw the Rajas into confusion by 
charges with cavalry, but found himself surrounded by the 
enemy, and had a narrow escape with his life. But the 
Rajput dominion was weakened by feuds. There was a 
feud between Delhi and Kanouj, which soon opened a way 
for the Afghans into Hindustan. 

The Mahdraja of Kanouj on the Ganges claimed to be a Maharaja 
lord paramount amongst the Rajputs. He gave a great Kanouj 
feast and summoned all the Rajas of Hindustan to appear 
as his vassals, and play their parts as servants in his house- 
hold. At the same time he celebrated the Swayamvara of 
his daughter. 
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A.D. The Raja of Delhi loved the daughter of the Maharaja of 
1000-1200 Kanouj, but he scorned to serve as doorkeeper at the feast, 
and he refused to come. The Mahdraja was wroth at the 
vara of the affront, and ordered an image to be made of the Delhi Raja 
princess of and placed it at the door of the hall. The feast was held and 
Kanouj. Swayamvara began. The princess entered the hall with 
the marriage garland in her hand. She threw one look on 
the assembly, and then turned to the door and cast the gar- 
land round the neck of the image. The whole assembly 
was in commotion. Before a man could speak, the Raja of 
Delhi appeared in the hall and led away the princess. In 
another moment the bridegroom galloped off with Ms bride 
along the road to Delhi. 

A%hans The Mahdraja of Kanouj brought the Afghans down 
capture upon his son-in-law. He invited Muhammad Ghori to 
march another army to Delhi, and the Afghan horsemen 
were soon on their way to the famous city. The Raja of 
Delhi heard that his enemy had again taken the field ; he took 
no heed, for he cared only for his bride. At last the Muham- 
madans were thmcdering at the gates of Delhi. The Raja 
put on his mail and went out against the invaders ; but 
it was too late. He perished sword in hand, and his widow 
burned herself upon his funeral pile. 

Overthrow The Maharaja of Kanouj soon had bitter cause to rue his 
of the treachery; he shared the fate of his son-in-law. In 1094 
he was defeated by Muhammad Ghori, and he and his army 
were driven into the Ganges. His remains were known by 
his false teeth, which were fastened by golden wire ; the 
relic of an age of Rajpiit civilisation which has passed 
away. 

Mussul- The defeat and death of the MahM"aja of Kanouj advanced 
mans ad- the dominion of the Muhammadans from Delhi to Benares. 
DelM^to ^ Temples were plundered and idols were destroyed along the 
J^enares^; valleys of the Jumna and Ganges. Meanwhile the Rajput 
flight of ^ princes left their ancestral homes to carve out new empires 
the Kaja^ with their swords in the jungles and hills of the south ; and 
they preserved their old laws and usages in the region which 
to this day is called Rajpfitana or Rajasthan, “ the land of 
the Rajputs or Rajas/" ^ 

Muhammad Ghori conquered a larger territory in India 

^ The region extends on the south and west of the Jumna, between 
the river Indus and the river ChambaL 
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than Malimiid ; but he too kept his court at Ghazni When a,d. 
absent from India he appointed a favourite named Kdtub- ^200*1300 
ud-dfn to be his Viceroy over the Punjab and Hindustan. 

In 1 306, whilst returning from India to Ghazni, he was 
assassinated by some men of the Gakkar tribes — the same Muham- 
race who had slaughtered Mahmiid’s horsemen at Peshawar. 

They had vowed revenge for the slaughter of some kinsmen, 
and they stabbed Muhammed Ghori to death as he lay 1206. 
sleeping in his tent on the banks of the Indus. 

1 he death of Muhammad Ghori was followed by the Kutub-ud- 
dismemberment ^ of the Afghan empire. Kdtub-ud-dfn Sultan 
ceased to be a yiceroy, and was proclaimed Sultan of Delhi. 

He was origi iiy a slave, who rose to power under Mu- king, 1206- 
hammad Ghori as Joseph had risen in the court of the 1210. 
Pharaohs. He was the first of a dynasty which is known 
in history as that of the slave kings. His reign was a 
career of conquest. His tower of triumph still stands 
amongst the ruins of old Delhi, and is 'one of the tallest in 
the world. It is known as the Kdtub Minar. It pro- 
claims the victory of Islam over the idol- worshippers of 
Hindustan. 

Under Kdtub-ud-dfn the dominion of the Muhammadans Conquest 
was extended to the Bralima-putra river. The intervening of Bihar 
country of Bihar and Bengal was conquered with the utmost . 
ease. A Muhammadan adventurer named Bakhtiyir was ‘ 
famous for the length of his arms. He was a man of 
valour and audacity, but so ill-favoured that he could not 
obtain military service at Delhi, and went away to the 
eastern frontier near Benares. Here he became the leader 
of a band of horsemen, and began to make plundering raids 
into Bihar, the holy land of Magadha. He captured’ the 
city cf Bihar and plundered it He destroyed a college of 
Brahmahs with shaven heads, and put them all to the 
sword. He advanced eastward to Nudclea, the old capital 
of Bengal,^ and entered the city with only eighteen troopers 
disguised as horse-dealers. Nobody stopped him, and he 
and his men reached the palace, cutting down and mur- 
dering all who stood in their way. 

The Raja of Nuddea was eating his dinner, when h® heard Flight of 
an outbreak in the court-yard ; Bakhtiyar and his horsemen 

^ Nucfdot is about sixty miles due north of the modem city of 
Gadoitta* , . ' 
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had broken into the palace. The Raja was so frightened 
that lie ran out at the back of the palace, reached the bank 
of a river, and took a boat, and sailed away to- Jagganath, 
leaving his family and treasures at the mercy of the Muham- 
madans. He never returned to Nuddea, but passed the 
remainder of his days at Jagganath as a religious devotee. 

Bihar and Bengal were then formed into a province of the 
Delhi empire, and .Bakhtiy^r was the first Viceroy. The 
capital was fixed at Gour, at the elbow of the Ganges, where 
the river turns towards the south. It thus commanded the 
whole water communication of the country. Since then the 
river has changed its course, and Gour has become a heap 
of ruins. 

Kutub-ud-din died in 1210. The history of his imme- 
diate successors is of no interest or moment The Sultans 
of Delhi had nothing to fear from Hindus. Their chief 
enemies were Tartar hordes known as Moghuls ; — the men 
who overran Asia and part of Europe under Chenghiz Khan 
in the thirteenth century. They entered the Punjab and 
Hindustan under different leaders, and were a terror wherevei 
they went They are described as ugly nomades with yellow 
complexions, high cheek-bones, flat noses, small eyes, and 
large mouths. They were covered with vermin, and their 
smell was detestable. ’ They plundered towns and villages, 
and carried off women, and children to serve as slaves. 

In 1290 the last Sultan of the Afghan slave dynasty 
was assassinated, and a Sultan ascended the throne at Delhi 
under the name of Jelal-ud-dfn. He was an old man of 
seventy, and made no mark in history; but he had a nephew, 
named Ala-ud-din, who became a man of renown, 

AM-ud-dm was appointed governor of the fortress of 
Karra, near Allahabad. His first exploit was the plunder 
of the Buddhist temples at Bhilsa. This involved an expe- 
dition more than 300 miles to the south through the jungles 
of Bundelkund ; for Bhilsa is seated on the slopes of the 
Vindhyd range of mountains, which separate Hindustan from 
the Dekhan. The Sultan was so pleased with this adven- 
ture, and especially with the treasure brought away from 
Bhilsa, that he appointed AH-ud-dm to be Viceroy of Oude. 

Ala-ud-din next planned another expedition, still more 
venturesome. At Bhilsa he had heard of a Mahratta king- 
dom extending southwards of the Nerbudda river over the 
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Western D^han. The capital was Deoghur, but it was as 
fyi from Bhilsa as Bhilsa was from Karra. Indeed, the 
distance from Klarra to Deoghur was not less than 700 
miles. • 

Ai 4 -ud-dfn kept his scheme a profound secret from his 
uncle the Sultan. He levied a force of 8,000 horsemen, 
and disap pea retl quietly from Eiarra. His way led through 
much of the scene of Rdma's wanderings / irrough le 
jungles of Bundelkund, the table-land of Malwa, and over 
the Vindhya mountains and river Nerbudda. He gave out 
that he had quarrelled mth his uncle the Sultan, and was 
going to entt ^ the service of some Hindu Raja. No one 
doubted the truth of the story ; indeed, as already seen, 
princes in India had been going into exile from the remotest 
antiquity, as the natural result of some feud or quarrel that 
could not be promptly avenged. 

AH-ud-dfn and his horsemen at last approached the walls 
of Deoghur. The Mahratta Raja was taken by surprise; he 
could not believe his eyes when the Muhammadan horsemen 
galloped into the city. He fled to a hill fortress, and found 
to his discomfiture that it was provisioned with salt instead of 
grain. He hoped, however, that the strangers would force 
fire city to pay a ransom, and speedily go away, after the 
manner of predatory brigands. 

Meanwhile AM-ud-dfn plundered the dty, and tortured 
the.merchants and bankers to deliverup their hidden hoards. 
He attacked the fortress where the Raja had taken refuge, 
and found it to be very strong. He gave out that he only 
came as the commander of an advanced guard of the army 
of the Sultan of Delhi ; and that the Sultan was coming up 
with the main army, and would soon starve out the Raja. 
This threat and the want of grain soon brought the Raja to 
terms. He paid over a large hoard of money and jewels and 
pledged himself to send a yearly tribute to Delhi. 

Ali-ud-dfn carried the plunder in safety to Karra, but 
there he had another game to play. His uncle tlie Sultan 
would certainly march an army to Karra, and demand the 
surrender of the plunder; and Al^-ud-dfn was resolved to 
keep the spoil. He tried to cajole the Sultan ; expressed 
himself afraid of the Sultan; declared that if the Sultan 
came alone he would make over the plunder, but that if the 
Sultan came with an army he would escape with the plunder 
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A.D. into Bengal. The Sultan was deceived; he believed that 
1200-1300 iijs nephew vs^as really afraid of him. He went to Karra 
' with an army, but halted the troops on the western bank of 
the Ganges, whilst he crossed the river in a small boat to 
meet his nephew on the opposite side. AH-ud-din greeted 
his uncle affectionately, when the Sultan was struck by an 
assassin. The old uncle cried out “treachery, and ran 
back to the boat ; but he was thrown down and beheaded on 
the spot, and AM-ud-dfn was proclaimed Sultan of Delhi. 
Wholesale Al£-ud-din made no attempt to excuse the murder. He 
scattering silenced the army by distributing money, and silenced the 
of money, people by the same means. He went to Delhi, scattering 
money the whole way. At Delhi booths were set up, and 
victuals and liquors were given to all comers. The two sons 
of the murdered Sultan were thrown into prison, deprived of 
their eyesight, and then murdered. Meanwhile the multi- 
tude were amused with money and feasting. Such liberality 
proclaimed the accession of a new sovereign. At the same 
time almsgiving and feeding the poor are regarded through- 
out the east as atonements for sin. Thus, even those who 
knew that the new Sultan had murdered his uncle were 
inclined to believe that his charities expiated the crime. 
ConquKt When Ald-ud-din was established on the throne at Delhi, 
cfGuzerat ggnt an army to conquer Guzerat. The Raja was a Rajpdt ; 

he was defeated by the Muhammadans, and fled away south 
into the Mahratta country.. His queen was carried off 
to Delhi, and became the wife of Ald-ud-din. The Rajpdt 
princess, in the palace of her Muhammadan conqueror, , 
was sad and lonely ; she pined for the company of a little 
daughter, whom she had left in Guzerat, named Dewal 
Devi ; and the Sultan sent messengers to bring the girl to 
Delhi. 

Story of This girl had a strange fate. She was only eight years old. 
a Rajput jjej- father had taken her with him to the Mahratta country, 
princess. Mahratta Raja wanted to marry her to his son ; but 

the Rajpdt Raja, even in exile, was too proud to give his 
daughter in marriage to a Mahratta. Presently messengers 
, came from AM-ud-din to bring away the girl to her mother 

at Delhi. Such a fate was considered to be worse than a 
Mahratta marriage; so the Raja of Guzerat changed his 
mind and agreed to marry his daughter to the Mahratta. 
But whilst the bride was gomg in the marriage procession, a 
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body of Muhainrnadans fell upon tbe party, and carried ber * a.d. 
off to Delhi. In the end she was married to a son of AM- 
ud“dfn. 

The Sultan next planned the conquest of Rajputana. A projected 
century had passed away since the Muhammadan conquest conquest of 
of Hindustan. ARajpdt prince of KanouJ had founded a 
kingdom in Marwar, or Jodhpore. Another Rajpiit prince 
of Ayodhyd, a descendant of the famous R^ma, had founded 
a kingdom at Chitdr. The sovereign of Chitdr was renowned 
far and wide under the name of the Rana. The suzerainty of 
the Rana of Chitdr, the descendant of Rdma, the represen- 
tative of the children of the Sun, was acknowledged by eveiy 
prince in Rajpiitana.^ In the present day the suzerainty is 
represented by the Rana of Udaipur or Oodeypore,. 

Chitdr was the heart, of Raiputana* Ala-ud-dm had in- ^iege of 
vaded the country round about, apparently to strike at the Uhitor: 
heart. Already he had marched through Bundelkund on the 
east ; conquered the Mahrattas on the south j and subdued 
Guzerat on the west He now lay siege., to Chitdr, The 
siege is remarkable on account of the self-devotion of the 
JKajpurs; tiie> preferred to die rather than surrender 
themselves or their wives to the Muhammadans. Accord- 
ingly, when ail was los"^ they performed the lerriWe • rite, 
known as the fohun Huge piles of timber were; builC; up 
and' set on lire. The women threw themselves into> the 
flames. The men then rush#?d of the ciirund 
sword in hand. A few eulitlieir way through the' Muharur 
nxaoan army, and found a re&ge m Ae Aravulli' bilfe;. 

The siege of Chitdr lasted several months. Meanwhile Rebellions 
there was more than one lebellon amongst the Mufeamma- cfMnham 
dans. The nephew of fee SuMan tried- to assaasinate hma, 
just as Ald-ud-dfn had toed to assassinate his own uncle j but 
on this occasion tite escaped,, and fee nephew was 

beheaded. Afterroife there wm bm at Delhi, 

■where a rebel sei^d the throne and' held it for seven days, 
when the city was retaken by a. party of hotse,. The rebel 
Sultan had opened the publk: treasury and scattered the 

3 The Rajputs* are liivided into two families^ the diildrea of the Sun 
and the childresi of the Moon ; the former have, a bladng sun as their 
ensign, the latter have a crescent. The c^Mifen of the Sun were 
sovereigns of Ayodhya and Kanou). The children of the Moon were 
sovereigns of Delhi and Patalbputra, or Pabaa. 
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money amongst the people. When the ringleaders were 
slain, and the head of the rebel Sultan was paraded on a 
spear, the people were so frightened that they carried back 
^to the treasury all the money they had picked up. 

■ After the capture of Chitdr, the Muhammadan army 
returned to Delhi, and Ala-ud-di'n took strong measures for 
keeping the city under subjection. He kept a host of spies 
to report all that was said and done in the streets and 
bazars. He prohibited all wine-drinking and entertain- 
ments. All who imported wine, sold it, or drank it, were 
flogged and sent to prison. The prisons were soon over- 
flowing, and great pits were dug outside Delhi for the 
reception of offenders. The Sultan found, however, that it 
was impossible to prevent drinking ; he therefore proclaimed 
that when liquor was distilled privately, and drunk in 
private houses without any drinking parties, the informers 
were not to interfere. 

Meanwhile the Moghuls were very troublesome. In the 
previous reign the uncle of AM-ud-dm had enlisted 3,000, 
and settled "them near Delhi ; but they were turbulent, 
refractory, and mixed up with every rebellion. AM-ud-dm 
ordered them to 'be disbanded, and then they tried to 
murder him. Ald-ud-dfn then ordered a general massacre. 
Thousands are said to have been put to death, and their 
wives and children were sold into slavery. 

AM-ud-dln was the first Muhammadan sovereign who 
conquered Hindu Rajas in the Dekhan and Peninsula. 
Here it may be explained that India is divided into three 
great belts or zones, nam.ely: Hindustan in the north, 
with the Punjab at one end and Bengal at the other ; the 
Dekhan in the centre ; and the Peninsula in the south. The 
line of the Nerbudda river separates the Dekhan from 
Hindustan. The line of the Kistna or Krishna river 
separates the Dekhan from the Peninsula. 

Ala-ud-dln had already conquered the j^ahratta country 
in the Western Dekhan. The Eastern Dekhan was covered 
with the jungles of Gondwana, but towards the south was 
the Telinga country,^ where the Telugu language is spoken. 
The Peninsula, generally speaking, is divided Between the 


1 The Telinga or Teltigu country was the seat of an ancient empire, 
known as that of the Andhias. — See ante, p. 51;. 
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Kanarese-speaking people in the west, and the Tamil- a.d. 
speaking people in the east.i 

Ali-ud-dfr* sent his general Malik Kafdr to invade these of 

southern countries, ransack temples, and carry off treasure Hindu 
and tribute* The story is a dreairy narrative of raid and temples in 
rapine. The Hindus were ppwerless against the Muham- 
ttiadans. Occasionally they shut the gates of a city against 
the invaders, and tried to defend their walls, but were soon 
overpowered or starved out Temples were stripped of 
gold and Jewels, idols were thrown down and spoiled of all 
precious stones, and scenes of bloodshed and outrage were 
enacted by Muhammadan troopers. The Hindus could 
make little resistance ; they apparently yielded to their fate 
in abject despair. 

It is certain that Malik Kafdr plundered the temples Chain of 
of Madura to the south of Madras, and those of Mysore 
in the western Peninsula; a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles from Delhi. Yet Muhammadan historians say that 
the army of Malik Kafdr was always connected with Delhi 
by a chain of posts, with relays of horsemen and runners. 

Every day news reached Delhi of the progress of the army, 
whilst news reached the army of the health of the Sultan. 

This constant flow of intelligence between the camp and 
the capital was necessary to prevent rebellion. A false 
rumour that the army was cut ojf might have caused an 
outbreak at Delhi ; whilst reports that the Sultan was 
sick or dying might have driven the army to mutiny or 
rebellion. 

Ald-ud-dfn died in 1316. His death was followed by a Hindu 
Hindu revolt; indeed Hindu influences, must have been at at 
work at Delhi for many years previously. Aid ud-dm had 
married a Hindu queen ; his son had married her daughter/ 

Malik Kxafdr was a Hindu converted to Islam. The leader 
of the revolt at Delhi in 1316 was another Hindu convert 
to Islam. The proceedings of the latter rebel, however, 
were of a mixed character. He was proclaimed Sultan 
under a Muhammadan name, and slaughtered every 
male of the royal house. Meanwhile his Hindu followers 

^ There are other languages, such as Malayalim ; but further details 
will appear hereafter. Telugu is spoken between Hyderabad and the 
coast of Coromandel. The Tamil language is spoken in the Madras 
Presidency from Pulicat to Comorin. Kanarese is spoken in Mysore. 
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A-D. set up idols in the mosques, and seated themselves on 
ij Qo-13 50 Korans. The rebels held possession of Delhi for five 
months. At the end of that time the city was captured by 
the Turkish governor of the Punjab, named Tughlak. The 
conqueror then ascended the throne of Delhi, and founded 
the dynasty of Tughlak Sultans.^ 

The Tughlak Sultans would not live at Delhi; they 
probably regarded it as a Hindu volcano. They held their 
court at Tughlakabad, a strong fortress about an hour’s drive 
from old Delhi. The transfer of the capital from Delhi to 
Tughlakabad is a standpoint in history. It shows that a 
time had come when the Turk began to fear the Hindu, 

The conqueror of Delhi died in 1325, He was succeeded 
by a son who has left bis mark in history. Muhammad 
Tughlak was a Sultan of grand ideas, but blind to all 
experiences, and deaf to all counsels. He sent bis armies 
into the south to restore the Muhammadan supremacy which 
had been shaken by the Hindu revolt. Meanwhile the 
Moghuls invaded the Punjab,, and Muhammad Tughlak 
bribed them to go away with gold and jewels. Thus the 
imperial treasury was. emptied of all' the wealth which had 
been accumulated by AH-ud-dfii.. 

The new Sultan tried to improve his finances, but only 
ramed tire, country by his exactions. The rich people were 
driven into rebellion, whilst the poor people were driven to 
beggary. To make matters worse, there was a failure of the 
mns, and consequently a dreadful famine. The whole of 
the Pfinjab andi at g^t part of Hindustan are said to have 
become a de^rlaticm. Villages were broken up, and 
tnousaods of femiites were starv ing 

The ^tan was so horrified at the famine that he tried to 
escape it He ordered the whole population of Delhi to 
r^ve to Dec^har in the Dekhan. Thousands died on 
tors auel journey. It was a march of more than seven 
hundr^ tml^ through jungles, over mountains, and across 
nvers like the Nerbudda. When the survivors reached 
Deoghur, they were reduced to such misery, and died away 
DeM Saltan ordered them to go back to 

fourtl^mh between the quasi-religiotis revolt in the 

omeentn century^ and the Sepoy mutiny in the nineteenth 
are set forth at greater length iS the laig^ vol. iv 
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The Sultan next committed another act of madness. He a. d. 
had heard that the Chinese used paper money, bearing the 
stamp of the emperor, and payable at the imperial treasury. 
Accordingly he struck a number of copper cbunters, and counters, 
ordered his subjects to receive them as gold money. At 
first this measure was successful. People could buy all they 
wanted with copper counters. Merchants bought the pro- 
ducts of India with copper counters, and sold them in foreign 
countries for gold money. Muhammad Tughlak, by means 
of his copper counters, raised a large army for the conquest 
of China, and sent it over the Himalayas, where it perished 
miserably. He raised another large army for the conquest 
of Persia. By this time the state was bankrupt; no one 
would take copper money, and gold rose to four times its 
value. The army intended for Persia was disbanded for 
want of pay ; and the reign of anarchy began. 

Copper counters were brought to Tughlakabad in vast Financial 
heaps, but there was no gold or silver in the treasury to give anarchy, 
in exchange. The Hindus had coined copper money for 
their own use ; they had turned their houi^es into mints, and 
f[qoded_ the country with copper counters. They paid their 
tribute in copper. Trade flourished when merchants bought 
Indian goods for copper and sold them for foreign gold ; 
but no merchants would bring their goods to India and sell 
them for copper. Consequently trade was stopped, and the 
country was ruined. 

Then followed rebellions and revolutions. Bengal Rehellions 
revolted, and became a separate kingdom under an inde- revo- 
pendent Sultan. The Rajas of the Dekhan and Peninsula 
withheld their tribute. The Muhammadan army of the 
Dekhan broke out into mutiny, and set up a Sultan of 
their own. Muhammad Tughlak saw that all men turned 
against him. He died in 1350, after a reign of twenty-five 
years. 

The history of Delhi fades away after the death of Decline of 
Muhammad Tughlak. A Sultan reigned from 1350 to Muham- 
1388, named Firuz Shah. He is said to have submitted to 
the dismemberment of the empire, and done his best to 
promote the welfare pf the subjects left, to him ; but it is 
also said that he destroyed temples and idols, and burnt a 
Brahman alive for perverting Muhammadan w'omen. 

In 1398-99, ten years after the death of Firuz Shah, 
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Timur Shah invaded the Punjab and Hindustan, The 
135^^25 Qf Tartar invasion are indescribable ; they teach 

Inv^ions ^<^thing to the world, and the tale of atrocities may well be 
of Timur dropped into oblivion. It will suffice to say that Timiir 
and Haber, came and plundered, and then went away. He left officers 
i 39 S'i 525 ‘ to rule in his name, or to collect tribute in his name. In 
i4«;o they were put aside by Afghans turbulent Muham- 
madan fanatics whose presence must have been hateful to 
Plindiis. At last, in 1525, a descendant of Timur, named 
the Baber, invaded India, and conquered the Punjab and 
Hindustan. 

Review of The history of Muhammadan rule in India may be 
Miihain- summed up' in a few words. About 1000 Mahmud of 
nlletn Ghazni' conquered the Punjab and Western Hindustan; 

India, but before 1200 his empire had died out, and the Afghans 

of Ghor had become the dominant power from the Punjab 
to Bengal. India was next exposed to inroads of Moghuls ; 
the same men who overthrew the Khalifs of Bagdad in 
1258. About 1300 the 'Muhammadan Saltans of Delhi 
extended their conquests into the Dekhan and Peninsula; 
but then followed the reaction. A Hindu revolt broke cut. 
at Delhi, which had ramifications extending into the remote 
south. The Muhammadan empire in India was dismem- 
bered into petty kingdoms, but the Hindus could not throw 
off the Muhammadan yoke. Different Muhammadan dy- 
nasties were founded in Hindustan and Bengal, but their 
history is meagre and confused. For two centuries, from 
1350 to 1550, the Dekhan and Peninsula were the theatre of 
wars between Muhammadans and Hindus ; whilst the Port- 
uguese established a Christian power at Goa, on the coast 
of Malabar. Meanwhile the once famous Moghul empire 
was founded in Hindustan, and for a period of two centuries 
was respected as the paramount power in India.^ 

^ The history of the Muhammadan empire in the Dekhan will be told 
in the next chapter. The hi>tary of the Portuguese power in India is 
told in Chapter III. The history of the Moghul empire begins in 
Chapter IV.,^ and is continued in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER- •II.- 

DEKHAN AND PENINSULA. 

A.D. 1550 TO 1565. 

When AM-ud-dm sent his army into the Dekhan and a.d. 
Peninsula, he opened up new territories.^ The whole of the 13S0-H00 
region to the .south of the Nerbudda river was distributed 
inco a number of kingdoms, each having its own Raja, like coroman- 
the Punjab and Hindustan. Marco Polo was coa, sting round del and , 
the country between 1260 and 1295-, and describes some of ^*^alabar. 
these Rajas. Those of the Tamil country on the coast of 
Coromandel .were black barbarians, wearing nothing but a 
cloth about their loins, but adorned with massive gold 
bracelets, and strings of rare and precious stones. . They 
worshipped the bull and cow, and had temples, idols, 
priests, and dancing girls. The Rajas of the Malabar 
country were much of the same stamp, but were also famous 
for their piracies, as they had been in the days of the Greeks 
and Romans.^ 

Hindu traditions tell of different Hindu empires which Hindu 
were founded at intervals, and were associated with differ- traditions : 
ences of religion. There were Brahman kingdoms and Jain 
kingdoms; there were sages expounding rival faiths; Jain • 

Rajas were converted to the religion of the Brahmans, and 
Brahmanical Rajas were brought oyer to the religion of the 
Jains. These controversies were often accompanied by cruel 
persecutions and religious wars, but the traditions are dying 
out of the memory of the people of the land. 

The religion of the Jains is the outcome of the same forms 

^ Marco Polo seems to have visited the coast before the expeditions of 
Malik Kafiir,. as he says nothing whatever about them. 
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a.d. of thought as Buddhism. It expresses the same distaste for 
1350-1406 the same yearning for the deliverance of the soul from 
m 17T~ the vortex of endless transmigrations. But the Jains .reject 
of tS”” the doctrine of annihilation or Nirvana. They that 

Jains. when the soul has been liberated from the trammels of suc- 
cessive existences it begins a spiritual life in some indefinable 
mansion of the blessed. The Jains worship the saint.s who 
have attained this spiritual life, and they hold twenty-four 
particular saints in the profoundest veneration. The Jains 
are divided, like the Buddhists, into monks and laymen. 
Originally some of the sects abandoned all clothing, like 
the Gymnosophists of old ; but the Jain monks, in general, 
are not only clothed, but distinguished as the “ while- 
robed.” 

Modern The lower orders of the people of India are slaves to 
Brahman- idolatry and supersitition, but modern Brahmanism, as 
understood by the more enlightened classes, is of a more 
intellectual character. It teaches the transmigrations of the 
soul after death, but it also teaches the deliverance of the 
soiil from the chain of transmigrations by good works or fay 
faith. Deliverance by good works is generally associated 
with the worship of Siva. Deliverance by faith is associatec 
with the worship of Vishnu. It is said that by faith in Rdma 
or Krishna, as incarnations of Vishnu, the soul may be 
delivered from the vortex of transmigrations. These differ- 
ences of belief have originated numerous sects and contro- 
versies ; yet all seem to be agreed that the deliverance of the 
soul from transmigrations is the beginning of a new spiritual 
life, and that the emancipated soul is either absorbed in 
the Godhead, or received in the heaven of the Supreme 
Spirit. 

Hindu Hindu traditions tell of an empire named yijayanagar, 
empire of which was associated with the worship of Vishnu. It ex- 
Namn^ tended over the whole of the Periinsula from the river 
Kistnato Cape Comorin, and from the coast of Coromandel 
about ’ to that of Malabar. _ Some traditions say that it also included 
i 3 °o- the Dekhan and Hindustan. European travellers speak of 
the same empire under the name of Narsinga ; they describe 
it as spreading over the Peninsula, whilst the Dekhan was 
City of Muhammadans. 

Vijayana- metropolis of this empire was founded about the 

gar. fourteenth century, ^ some earlier date, on the banks of the 
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Tiimbadra river, an afHiient of the river Kistna^ It was ; a.b. 
known as the city of Vijayanagar, It,, was built of stone ^ 3 5 ^- ^ 4 Qo 
and granite, and the temples, palaces, and fortifications are 
to be seen to this day. ' • . . 

.The Muhammadan army of the' Dekhan revolted, *as Wars be- 
already stated, in the year 1350, and raised tap a line 
Sultans of their own, who are known as Bahmani Sultans. 

Thcse^ Sultans reigned at Knlbarga,^ and soon came in con« ofithe 
flict with the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar. The wars Dekhaa 
which ensued between Muhammadans and Hindus are the 
most horrilde on record, and were often waged to gratify the 
paltry passions of jealousy or revenge. . 

Krishna Rai, Maharaja of Narsinga, was proud and over- Insolence 
bearing, corresponding closely to Southey^s conception of ^ ^ 
Kehama. He was said to have been the great conqueror 
who subdued all peninsular India, from Malabar to Coro- 
mandel One day he received an insulting document from 
the Sultan of the Dekhan, The Sultan had been drinking 
wine in his palace, and listening to flattering songs in praise 
of kings. In the pride of his heart be gave the musicians 
an order for the payment of money on the Hindu treasury 
at Vijayanagar. 

In due course the order reached the Maharaja. It Wrath 
amounted to a demand that the Maharaja should pay the of the 
musicians out of his own'treasury in obedience to the orders 
of the Sultan. Krishna Rai was enraged at the insult He 
ordered the messenger to be led through the streets of 
Vijayanagar with every mark of contempt He resolved 
to wipe out the insult with blood and slaughter. He 
crossed the river Tumbadra with his army, captured one 
of the* frontier fortresses belonging to the Sultan, and 
slaughtered the garrison almost to a man. 

The Sultan was enraged in his turn. He entered the mosque Vow of 
in his city of Kulbarga, and swore upon the Koran that he tbeSuitan. 
would not sheathe his sword until he had slain a hundred 
thousand idolaters. He crossed the river Tumbadra with 
his army, and began a horrible massacre of men, women, 
and children, until, it is said, he had completed the tale of 
slaughter. At last the Brahmans declared , that Krishna Rai ' 
had offended the gods, and they compelled him to sue for 

^ llie city is situated in the Nizam’s territories, about 150 miles west 
of Hyderabad, It is now a railway station* . ' 
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A.D. terrtis. The Sultan demanded that the Maharaja should 
1400-1500 pay jjjg musicians, and Krishna Rai was bound' to ol>cy. 
This simple concession brought the war to a close. But the 
Sultan and the Mahdraja were alike horror-stricken at the 
bloodshed, and it was agreed that for the future none should 
be slain in wax except the soldiers that were fighting in the 
field. 

Assassms In 1400 there was a Maharaja named Deva Rai; he 
Suite’s territories and encamped his army on the 
girls. ^ Kistna. The Sultan was afraid to cross the 

river in the face of the Hindu host. At this crisis eight men 
offered to go and assassinate either Deva Rai or his eldest 
son. The Sultan gave his consent to the proposed assassi- 
nation. The men crossed the river and made friends with 
some dancing-girls who were going that night to perform 
before the eldest son of E)eva Rai; 

The dances in Southern India often represent battles. 
The performers appear with sticks or weapons in their 
Imnds, and sing and dance, _ strike their sticks or brandish 
their weapons, whilst leaping, fencing, and indulging in 
other mad gestures. Della Valle describes a performance 
in which the master of the troop appeared amongst the girls 
poniard, and pretended to slaughter them. 

The son of Deva Rai entertained his officers in a large 
pavihoft. There was feasting and drinking, whilst the 
dancers began to perform in their usual fashion. After a 
while the men from the Sultan’s camp appeared amongst 
*1 guise of dancers, with naked daggers m 

their hands. The revelry was at its height ; the prince and 
his guests were drunk with wine, when suddenly thp prince 
was stabbed to the heart, with many of his chief men. The 
fights wCTe put out, and the assassins escaped in the uproar. 

of Hindus. flU i^to a panic, which lasted 

^1 night ; every man was afraid of his neighbour. Amidst 
the darkness the Sultan crossed the river and fell upon the 

massacre which followed may be 
left to the imagination. Deva Rai was paralysed. At' last 

treasures to the Sultan, and pledged 
himself to send a yeariy tnbute to Kulbarga. 

r “«“Traia away and the same Sultan and same Mahd- 

toa Hindu taja engaged in another war; but this time it was hmiwhr 

to a Close b, a carnage. The Sal .S 
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of Dcva Rai. The marriage feast continued forty days, and 
was the great event of the time, Ihe JVfuhammadaii army 
was encamped tour miles from the city of Vijayanagar. The 
road between tlie city and the camp was converted into a 
street, and lined on either side with shops* and booths. All 
comers took what they pleased as a free gift. Provisions 
and sweetmeats, flowers and perfumes, fruits and choice 
drinks, were open to all Meanwhile conjurers, play-actors, 
snake-charmers, dancing- girls and perfornters, performed 
before the multitude from day to day. 

When the marriage rites' were over, the street was covered 
■with carpets, and the princess was carried with great pomp, 
from the {talicc of the Mahdraja to the pavilion of the 
Sultan. After some days the bridegroom and bride paid a 
visit to the Mahdraja, All the chief officers of the Sultan 
went in proces.sion in gorgeous array ; music was playing, 
banners were flying, and beautiful children w'ere scattering 
flowers of gold and silver. The Sultan was feasted for three 
days by the Mahdraja, and then took his leave. 

The parting was unpropitious between the Sultan and his 
father-in-law. The Mahdraja accompanied his son-in-law 
half-way to the camp, but then returned to the city. The 
Sultan w» offended because the Mahdraja had not gone the 
whole way to the camp ; and he nursed up the secret in his 
heart. Ten years afterwards he renewed the war to avenge 
the affront. In this war he was utterly defeated by the 
Mahdraja, and died of grief and mortification. 

About 1500 the Bahmani empire was dismembered, ag^d 
fonned into five separate kingdoms, under different Sultans. 
The Dekhan at this period might be describetfas a square, 
having a little kingdom in the centre, and a large kingdom 
at each of the four angles. Bidur was the centre. North- 
■ward of Bidur was Ahmadnagar and Berar; southward of 
Bidur was Bijdpur and Golkonda. 

The division of the Bahmani empire weakened the Muham- 
madan dominion in the Dekhan. Ahmadn^ar, Berar, and 
Bidur were far away to the north, and had little to fear from 
the Hindu power of Vijayana^. But Bijdpur and Gol- 
konda were on the border, and not strong enough of them- 
selves to withstand the collected force of the Hindu empire. 
To make matters worse, the Sultans of the Dekhan quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and were at war with each other, when 
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they ought to have united their forces against their southern 
neighbour. 

But for some years there was nothing to fear from \ija- 
yanagar. The Hindu court was distracted by a series of 
treacheries, assassinations, and butcheries, equally revolting 
and bewildering; It would be tedious to unra\'el the stoiy. 
A plain narrative of the progress of events will suffice to 
show why the Hindus of the Peninsula were forced to keep 
the peace towards the Muhammadans of the Dekhan. ^ 

The atrocities at the court of Vijayanagar began with an 
intrigue, which has always been common in Oriental courts. 
It was an intrigue for the transfer of the .sovereignty of 
the Raj from the family of the Mahdraja to the fiimily of 
the minister. It has been generally carried out by the 
removal of the males of the reigning family, and the 
marriage of the minister’s son to one or more of the 
princesses, in order to give to the son. of the minister a 
show of right to the throne. 

Deva Rai, Maharaja of Narsinga, died, leaving an infant 
son. The infant *was placed upon the throne, while the 
minister conducted the government in the capacity of regent 
or guardian. When the infant reached his majority, he was 
murdered, and another infant was placed upon the throne. 
Three infants reigned in succession, and were murdered in 
like manner. 

Meanwhile the minister, Timma, brought about a marriage 
between his son Ram Rai and a grand-daughter of Deva 
Rai. When the third infant was murdered, Ram Rai was 
proclaimed Mahiraja, and all the males of the royal family 
were put to death, with two exceptions. One was a half- 
witted man named Termal Rai ; the other was an infant 
belonging to the female branch of the family. 

Ram Rai was accepted as Maharaja, without opposition ; 
but his pride and ^ogance soon created enemies. The old 
nobles of the empire refused to submit to the insolence of a 
usurper, and proceeded to the provinces and raised a rebellion. 
Ram Rai took the field against the rebels, leaving his 
treasures in the charge of a trusted slave. The slave was a 
favourite who had risen to high offices, but his head was 
turned by the treasures. The sight of the gold is said to 
have driven him and stirred him up to desperate actions. 
He plotted a conspiracy with the half-witted Terma! Rai. He 
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placed the inflint of the female line on the throne of Vija- a.d. 
yanagar, and assumed the post of minister. The rebel 1500-1565 
nobles rallied round the infant representative of the royal 
house. They marched on to the capital. Ram Rai saw 
that his cause was lost, and retired to his own estates for 
security. 

But Tennal Rai was infected with the same madness as Tennal 
the .slave. He murdered the infant and the slave, and Rai, ^ 
seized the throne as Mahdraja. He was akin to the old Maharaja, 
dynasty, and so far was preferred to the usurper, Ram Rai. 
Notwithstanding his fits of madness he was acknowledged 
sovereign by all the nobles at Vijayanagar. 

The madness of Termal Rai soon began to show itself in General 
intolerable ways. He exasperated the nobles by his in- rebellion : 
science; and they appealed to Ram Rai for deliverance, Rai*^Is 
and joined him with their retainers. An overwhelming army ** 
was soon marching to the capital with Ram Rai at its Muham- 
hcad. Tennal Rai was seized with terror. In sheer madans. 
desperation he called in the help of the Muhammadans. 

He sent messengers to Bijdpur, promising to become the 
vassal of the Sultan, if the Sultan would only protect him 
against his revolted subjects. The Sultan, nothing loth, 
marched an army to Vijayanagar ; he was admitted into the 
city, conducted to the palace, and placed upon throne. 

To crown all, Termal Rai did homage before the Sultan, 
and acknowledged him as his suzerain and protector. 

This sudden revolution sent a thrill through the Peninsula. Horror 
The Hindus were horror-stricken. They saw to their dismay the 
that a mad Mahdraja had made over his throne and empire 
to the Muhammadans ; that their metropolis was occupied 
by an army of Turks and other foreigners, who had deso- 
lated their country in days gone by, destroyed temples, 
broken down their idol% and filled the land with bloodshed 
and terror. 

Meanwhile Ram Rai and the nobles had recourse to Action of 
guile. They promised to become reconciled to Tenpal Rai Rato RaL 
if he would only send away the Muhammadans. They 
swore to become his faithful subjects for life, if he would 
only get rid of the intruders. They declared that the 
presence of the Muhammadans polluted the temples and 
angered the' gods ; and that prayers and worship were of no 
avail so long as the enemies of the gods remained in the land. 
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A.D. By this time T«mal Rai had giown weary of his new 
1500-1565 allies; he was, in fact, heartily sick of the sight of the 
Ter^ Muhammadans. He tried to persuade the Sultan to leave 

Rai Vijayanagar, and return to Bijdpur. At last he succeeded, 

betrayed, but not until he had bribed the Sultan with money and 
jewels to the value of two millions .sterling. 

Despair No sooner had the Muhammadans crossed the Kistna 
and river, than Termal Rai found that he was betrayed. Ram 
suicide, nobles were on the march for Vijayanagar to 

deprive him of his throne, and take possession of his 
empire. Termal Rai played out the remainder of his part 
like a desperate lunatic He put out the eyes of the horses 
and elephants in the royal stables, and cut off their tails. 
He began to destroy the precious stones in the treasury by 
crushing them with heavy rnillstOnes. At last he heard his 
enemies breaking into the palace, and fell on his sword and 
perished on the spot. 

Ram Rai Ram Rai was once again Mahiraja of Narsinga. He 
allies with found the Sultans of the Dekhan at war against each other, 
sidians. interfere in their dissensions. The 

Sultans of Bfj^pur and Golkonda entreated him to help 
them in a war against the Sultan of Ahmadnagar, and Ram 
Rai was only too ready to interfere. Thus an alliance was 
formed' by two Sultans with a.Hindu Mahdraja for the over- 
throw of another Sultan; and Ram Rai took the field in 
Muhammadan territory in concert with Muhammadan 
allies. 

Repent- TheSultansofBfj^purandGoIkondasoon repented oftheir 
ieague. The Muhammadans of India were horrified 
ewtans. hearing that Muhammadan Sultans were helped by an 
idolatrous Mahiraja in a war against a brother Muhammadan. 
Moreover, the Hindu soldiery had committed enormous 
sacrilege in Muhammadan territory; they stabled their 
horses'in mosques, and offered sacrifices to their idol gods 
in the shrines of holy men, whilst the recreant Sultans made 
no attempt to prevent them. 

Mnbam- When the war was over, the Sultans found that the alliance 
with the Hindu Mahdrajaw’as not to be endured. Ram Rai 
against was puflfed up with pnde and vain-gloiy; he treated the Sultans 

Ram Rai. f ™ vassals, and put their envoys to shame. At last, 
four of the Sultans banded together to throw off the voke of 
the infidel Maharaja. Th^ laid aside all quarrels; they 
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leagued together as brother Muhammadans, to be avenged a.d. 
once and for all on the Maharaja of Vijayanagar. ^ 550 -^ 5^5 

The deasiye battle was fought in 1565^* it is known 
the battle of Talikota, and is famous alike in Muhammadan Taiikota, 
history and Plindu legend. The four Sultans assembled 3^565^ 
their armies on the banks of the Kistna., Ram Rai was filled 
with wrath, and collecled together all his horse, foot, and 
elephants to overwhelm the Muhammadans. Both armies 
had cannon, but the Miiharamadans had ' the better. The 
confederate Sultans guarded their front with a line of cannon 
fasteneti together with ropes ■ and- 'chains.,' The Hindus 
guarded their front with war, elephants as well as cannon ; 
and through these elephants they lost the -day. 

The Hindus advanced bravely to battle, with songs and Fall of 
dances after the old I’elinga fashion. They began the battle 
with shot and rockets, and drove back the Muhammadan 
wings. But the Muhammadan., centre was unbroken, and 
began to open fire. The Muhammadan gunners had loaded 
their cannon \vith bags of copper money. The Hindus 
were skugfe-ered . in heaps by the* fiery storm. At this . 
moment a war elephant ran madly about, and overturned 
the litter of Ram Rai. The Muhammadan gunners seized 
the Mahiraja as their prisoner, and beheaded him on the 
spot ; and then fixed the bleeding head upon a spear, and 
paraded it before the contending armies. 

Xhe death of the Mah^aja brought the battle to' a close. Pursuit 
The Hindus fled like sheep when they beheld his head upon and • 
a spear. The Muhammadans pursued them to the gates of 
Vijayanagar ; they took possession of the city, and found 
none to oppose them. The metropolis of the last of the 
great Hindu empires was at their mercy ; and six months ■ 
are said to have been spent in the work of plunder. 

Two years afterwards a European traveller, named Q^sar Emn of 
Fi:edepc, visited the city of Vijayanagar;* he found the Vijayana* 
houses standing, but the inhabitants had vanished from the 
spot The whole country round about was infested with 
thieves. He stayed six months at Vijayanagar out of fear 
of the thieves ; and when at last he set out for Goa he 
■ was every day attacked by robbers, and nearly every day 
compelled to pay a ransom. 

The empire of Vijayanagar was broken up by the battle 
of Talikoia, but it was not conquered' by the Sultans. The 
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A.n. court removed to Pemiakonda, eight days' journey to the 
1550-^565 south; but the successor of Ram Rai was little better than 
Dism^- an exile, and his sovereignty soon, dwindled away. The 
bermeiit of provinces became kingdoms. The Naiks, or deputies of 
tile Pliiidu the Mahiraja, who 'had ruled as Viceroys, soon began to 
empire, j-eign as^ RaJas] they ceased to, pay tribute to the exiled 
. Mahdraja, and in the course of two or three generations 
the descendants of Ram .Rai' possessed nothing but an empty 
name. 

Kelieioas The Hindu empire. of Vi jayaiiagar was of the same type 
revoiu- as that of Magadha, but in both there was a religious antag- 
tions. onism in the background. Under Asoku the ikahinanirn! 

worship of the gods faded away froin tlinduslan, and 
Buddhism became a state religion. Under Krishna Rai, 
I)eva Rai, and Ram Rai, the teachings of Buddhist and 
Jain were denied or ignored, and the Brahmanical worship 
of the gods was restored from the Kistna river Cape 
Comorin.. The story of these religious revolutions has yet 
to be decyphered from withering palm-leaves and inoulder- 
ing inscriptions ;< bul.enough has been revealedto show that 
amidst, the jars and conflicts of rival creeds, sparks of 
divine truth have not been altogether wanting ; and the day 
may 5^et dawn when Brahmans will confess that mithout 
goodness and purity of the heart the worship of the gods 
is of no avail, whilst Jains may learn that the true spirit of 
holiness to which they aspire is the outcome of Deity alone. 
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A.I). 1498 TO 1625. 

Is 141)8, sixiy-seveii years before the battle of Talikota^ a.e. 
ships from J^’orlugal made their first appearance in the 
Indian seas, and anchored off the coast of Malabar. The 
whole Indian continent m^is in a state of nnrest Afghan arrival of 
cliiefs were invading the Punjab, and devastating Hindustan tliePortu- 
from the banks of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. 

The Bahmani empire of the Dekhan was divided against 
itself, and splitting into five kingdoms under five indepen- 
dent Sultans, The empire of Vijayanagar, in the Peninsula, 
was distracted with revolts, treacheries, and assassinations, 
which accompanied the transfer of the sovereignty from the 
femily of the Mahdraja to the family of the minister, gut 
the Portuguese knew nothing of these revolutions* They 
saw only the coast of Malabar and the purple heights of the 
Western Ghits* As far as tliey were concerned, the region 
beyond the mountains was an unknown world. 

The western coast, commonly called the coast of Malabar, Malabar, 
must always have been the first land in India which met the 
eyes of European discoverers* Pliny tdh of the voyages of 
Roman merchants from Egypt to Malabar, which occupied 
seventy days* The Roman ships were manned with archers 
to keep off the Malabar pirates. In the fifteenth century 
the })irates* m^ere equally troublesome, although few pro- 
bably would have dared to encounter the cannon of the 
PortiigueseA 

* Pliny does not call the ivcstcrn coast by the name of Malabar ; but 
there is no quesllon about its identity. He speaks of Barace, the 
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Whilst the westent coast of India has been open fo 
the Indian Ocean, it has been more or less shut out from 
the empires of the Dekhan and Peninsula. A mountain 
chain runs southward from the Vindhyd mountains to Cape 
Comorin, enclosing a long and narrow strip of territory 
towards the sea, and -walling it off from the eastern plains. 
This chain is known in India as the Wc.stern Chits : it 
might be better described to European rentiers as tlie 
Indian Apennines. 

The term Malabar is properly restricted to the southern 
portion of this coast territory. The region between the sc-a 
and the Ghdts, from the Nerbudda river to Cape Comorin, 
IS properly divided into three sections, namely ; Konkan on’ 
the north; Kanara in the centre ; and Malal,^ on the south. 
It will be seen hereafter that each of these .lections has a 
history of its own. 

Malabar proper extended from Cape Comorin northward 
to the port of Cannanore.’ It was the first Indian country 
reached by the. Portuguese. It was distributed among a 
number of petty Rajas, known in tradition a.«j the twelve 
kings of M^abw.® ■ They were black barbarians more or 
less under the influence of Brahmans, and ready to share 
the profits of freebooters, pirates, or traders. They and 
their dependents formed a military class, devoted to arms, 
and hvmg amongst an agricultural people of an inferior 
race. They were m fact a hereditary caste known as Nairs 
and may be described as Rajpdts in the rough. They wore 
dothshangingfrom their girdles, and cafril*d swords and 
bucklers ; but the Rajas decorated themselves with gold 
and jewels. The twelve Rajas of Malabax owed aliegiancc 

wper of Cothinara was brought to trarac® in cancj- 
the capital 

Sots 5^2. 

matter is of*rw mo^it *^'^*^***'^ ** **°'^*’ ** Mangalore ; but the 

* There were thirteen in all, indading the Zamorin of Calicut. 
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to an emperor, who reigned at Calicut, and was. known as a.d. 
the Zamorin. At times they may have paid tribute to the ^^ 4 9^-^5 30 
Mahdraja of Vijayanagar; ^ but otherwise they maintained 
a political independence. 

Malabar has always been famous for pepper and spices. Pepper 
The different Rajas held a monopoly of these commodities. . 
They either supplied cargoes, or levied duties on all sales. The 
trade was in the hands of Arab Muhammadans who were 
called Moors, and had carried it on for centuries. They 
shipped Indian commodities ana intiian pilgrims to the Red 
Sea. The pilgrims were landed at Jedda, and proceeded 
through the desert to the holy places at Mecca and Medina. 

'i'he goods were landed at Suez and carried on the backs of 
camels through Eg>'pE to Alexandria, where they -were again 
shipped by the merchants of Venice and Genoa, and 
conveyed to the different ports of the Mediterranean. 

The first Portuguese fleet that reached India consisted Departure 
of three ships under the command of Vasco de Gama. 

The voyagers left Lisbon on the 8th of July, 1497, like an 
army of martyrs. Every man went to confession and 1^57, ’ 
received absolution. The monks of Our Lady of Beth- 
lehem walked to the ships in solemn procession, and offered 
up prayers for the success of the voyage. 

It is needless to dwell on the perils and privations of the Anchorage 
expedition. The voyagers rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and steered boldly across the Indian Ocean towards the 
coast of Malabar. On the aSth of May, 1498, the fleet 
anchored off Calicut, the residence of the Zamorin j * and 
Vasco de Gama sent a message on shore, announcing his • 
arrival as an ambassador from the King of Portugal, with 
a letter and presents for the Zamorin. 

The Portuguese ambassador was soon invited to an audi- Portu- 
ence. Vasco de Gama landed at Calicut with twelve of his am- 
officers. In the first instance the party were carrieid in palan- 
quins to a pagoda, to be purified and perfumed. They were aa idoL 
received by four Malabar Brahmans, naked to the waist, who 

^ In this little empire of Malabar there are traces of a constitution. 

Each state is said to have sent a representative to the court of the 
Zamorin at Calicut ; and their representatives formed a council, and 
caused much turmoil by their jealousies and rivalries. 

* Calicut is about 250 miles to the northward of Cape Comorin, and 
abotii Joo miles to the north of Cochin. 
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sprinkled them with scented water, and presented the m 
with a sweet-smelling paste made of sandal-wood. l h< 
temple, was dedicated to the. goddess Mariamma. The 
Portuguese saw the statue of a woman, am asked the name 
of the goddess; -the Malabars cried out Mari, Mari.’^ 
The Portuguese confounded the name \vitli that of the 
Virgin Mary; and prostrated themselves at the feet of the 
goddess before they discovered their folly. 

■ Vasco de Gama and his retinue were next conducted to 
the palace of the Zamorin. It was built of mud, but was 
pleasantly situated amidst trees and gardens. The chief 
Brahman led the ambassador into the audience-hall The 
Zamorin was seated on a couch of silk, while a grave 
official stood by his side holding a golden plate filled 
with betel * The Zamorin was arrayed in white cotton 
flowered with gold.^ He wore jewels in his ears, bracelet 
on his, arms, bangles on his legs, and was crowned with a 
diadem of pearls. He assumed the grave, stolid demeanour 
which eastern princes display under like circumstances ; but 
the letter and pfesents were received, and the ambassador 
was promised a speedy answer. 

The Muhammadan traders at Calicut soon learnt all 
that was going on. They knew that the Portuguese were 
their enemies in religion, and likely to be their rivals in 
trade. They bribed the officials of the Zamorin, They 
whispered, that the Portuguese were not ambassadors ; that 
the presents were not such as a king would send, or the 
Zamorin could receive ; that the so-called ambassadors 
were dangerous pirates and kidnappers, who had already 
committed outrages on the coast of Africa. 

Vasco de Gama soon saw that the Moors were bent on 
mischief. He had landed his goods, and the Zamorin gave 
him a house ; but the factor placed in the house could 
neither sell nor buy, and was soon treated as a prisoner. 

Vasco de Gama seized some fishermen by way of rt> 
prisais. The Zamorin was alirmed, and the factor was 
released. The ambassador then released most of the 
fishermen, ^ but kept back a few in order to carry them to 

^ This simple fact has a sipIScance- It shows that the aiiciieiice 
was regarded as a great State ceremony. On such occasions ilie Zamorin 
wore a white vestment, but never otherwise. None of his Nairs weic 

allowed to wear a vestment at any time. 
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Portugal. ..This last proceeding awakened the suspicions. 
of the : natives.'. They believed the story, of the Moors that. 
the Portuguese were pirates and slave-dealers. The alarm 
spread along the coast, and ships began to assemble at the 
neighbouring ports for the destruction of the strangers, 

Vasco de Gama found that the country was against jiiin. 

Pie left Calicut with his ships, steered out in the Indian 
Ocean, afid returned to Portugal by the way he came. 

The King of Portugal next sent a fleet of thirteen ships Expedi- 
with the fishermen on board, under the command of Alvarez 
Cabral More than half the ships foundered during the 
voyage, and only six anchored off Calicut, The fishermen 
were put on shore, and left to tell their own story. The 
Zaniorin became better disposed towards the Portuguese, 

He again made over a house at Calicut; and factor was 
placed in the house with goods and money under the 
protection of sixty chosen Portuguese. 

But the Moors were soon at their old tricks. The Portu- Violence 
guese could not obtain a cargo ; and the few goods they of the 
were permitted to buy, were purchased at very advanced 
rates. All this while they saw that the Moors were pro- 
curing cargoes with the utmost ease, and loading their own 
ships very rapidly. The Portuguese admiral was so exas- 
perated that he boarded a Moorish vessel, and transferred 
the cargo to his own ship. 

This violent proceeding stirred up the Nairs. The cry Slaughter 
went forth that the Portuguese were pirates. All the Nairs o*" *he 
in Calicut gathered round the factory, and assailed the 
inmates with darts and javelins. The Portuguese fought cannonad- 
for their lives, but were overwhelmed by numbers, * At last ing o£ 
a portion of the wall was broken down, and the Nairs Calicut, 
rushed in. Forty Portuguese were slaughtered on the 
spot ; tlie survivors escaped to the shore and swam to the 
ships. The factory was plundered by the Nairs, and Cabral 
was told that the Zamorin shared the plunder. The admiral 
was so angry that he burnt fifteen native ships that 
were lying in the harbour, and cannonaded the city of 
Calicut for two days. 

The cannon worked a great change. It inspired the Alliance 
Rajas round about with respect for the Portuguese, and with the 
hopes of revenge against the Zamorin. The Raja of 
Cochin, further south, had a special feud against the 
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Zamonn, and was anxious for tht friendship of the power- 
ful strangers. The Raja concluded a treaty with the Portu- 
guese, supplied them with cargoes, and permitted them to 
build a fort within his territory. 

But nothing could allay the bitter opposition of the 
Moors. Hostilities broke out between Christians and Mu- 
hammadans which might be described as war to the knife. 
Cruelties were perpetrated which are too horrible to con- 
template. One atrocity may serve as a type of the whole, 
A Muhammadan ship was captured by the Portuguese, 
whilst carrying two hundred and sixty Mecca pilgrims to 
the Red Sea. T^i^enty children were saved and baptised ; 
the remainder, to the number of two hundred and forty 
souls, were .thrust into the hold without mercy, and the 
ship was scuttled and set on fire..^ 

After some years the Sultan of Egypt raised a tunnoil 
The Portuguese had absorbed the Indian trade, and diverted 
it from Egypt round .the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Sultan was angry at the loss of transit duties in Egypt, 
and he was driven to fury by the atrocities of the Portuguese, 
the capture of Muhammadan ships and drowning of Mecca 
pilgrims, . He sent letters to the Pope threatening to destroy 
all the holy places in. Palestine unless the Portuguese aban- 
doned the eastern seas. After great preparations he sent a 
fleet down the Red Sea ; but it was defeated by the Portuguese 
off Guzerat, and the shipping was plundered and destroyed. 

The real founder of the Portuguese empire in the east 
was Alfonso de Albuquerque, the Viceroy of the Potiiigiiese 
possessions in India from 1509 to 1515. He selected the 
island of Goa, nearly half way down the western coast of 
India, between Konkan and Kanara, to be the metropolis of 
the Portuguese empire, and the emporium of eastern trade. 
This island had been originally a nest of pirates, but had 
been captured and cleared by a Muhammadan Sultan of the 
Dekhan. Albuqiipque seized and conquered the island, 
and founded the city of Goa, which was destined to become 
the Venice of the east In like manner he founded the city 
of Malacca on the Malay peninsula opposite the island of 
Sumatra. Albuquerque died at the bar of Goa in December 

^ TMs story, and mmj other tales of horror, me told hy the Porta- 
OTese historian, Faria j Sousa, who was Secretary for India to the 

King of Spain and Portugal. 
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1519, at the age of sixty-tlifecj just as he was about to return a,d. 
to his native land* 15 20-15 50 

Meanwhile the policy pursued by the Portuguese at Cochin pp^ey of- 
was repeated by the , Viceroy of Goa. Permission was the Portu* 
obtained to build forts at various points along the coast ; g^iese : 
and when a fort was defended by cannon, and manned by 
Europeans, it was impregnable to Asiatics. A Raja or a 
Sultan might repent of his alliance with the strangers, and ckaui, ’ 
try to turn them out of the fort, but the task was beyond his Dabul, 
power. In this manner the Portuguese built one fort 
Diu in an island off the southern coast of Guzerat ; another 
at Bassein in Konkan to the north of Bombay ; ^ others Cochia. 
at Chaul and Dabul in Konkan to the south of Bombay; 
others at Onore and Mangalore in Kanara; whilst another, 
as already seen, was built at Cochin, in Malabar. Churches 
and houses were built within these forts; priests were ap- 
pointed, and monasteries were often endowed ; and Roman 
Catholic Christianity began to make a stir in Western India. 

In 1538 the Viceroy of Goa proposed to open up a trade Mission to 
with Bengal, and sent a Portuguese mission to Chittagong. Bengal, 

At that time the Sultan of Bengal was an Arab in mortal ' 
fear of his life ; and he ordered the strangers to be sent as 
prisoners to Gour. The orders were obeyed, and the Portu 
guese would probably have been murdered ; but the Sultan 
was slain by an Afghan, and the prisoners were released and 
permitted to return to Goa. 

According to the Portuguese historian, the government at Muham- 
Bengal was at this period of the worst possible kind. A madan 
series of low-born adventurers, favourites or slaves, arose in 
turn, murdered the reigning Sultan, and obtained the king- 
(lorn. Sultan after Sultan cut his way to the throne by 
treachery and assassination, and after a brief reign of self- 
indulgence and terror, was slaughtered in his turn. The 
new comer might be an Arab, or an Afghan, or even a black 
Abyssinian slave ; but the people of Bengal were too timid 
and effeminate to Ihrow' off the, yoke, or even to interfere. 

If the intruder held the throne for three days, the popula- 
tion accepted him as their sovereign. 

^ The Portuguese ultiinately built a fort at Bombay, but it was 
a weak affair ; and Bombay played no part in history untu it was ceded 
hy Spain to the English in id6i, as the dowiy'of the Infanm who 
aianieU Charles the Second, 
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About this time the Sultan of Turkey once again i.lave.i a 
part in the affairs of India. The Sultan of Ouzcrat 
messengers to implore the Porte to help him to drive liie 
Portuguese out of Diu. The Porte sent an armament from 
Pgypt/ to capture Diu, but the expedition jirowd a failure. 
ISo Muhammadan prince would join the Turks exeeju the 
Sultan of Guzerat, and he was soon tired of his new .illies 
^ he Portuguese garrison at Diu fought with the utmost i ir.n’erv 
and repelled every assault. At last the Muhamma<]an forces 
united in a general charge, and were repulsed with great 
slighter. ^ But the Portuguese were nearly starved out, and 
sunered the most horrible privations. They were on the 
point of surrendering, when the Turkish fleet sailed a^vav 
and was never seen again in the eastern seas. The Sultan 
of Guzerat h^d got rid of his Turkish allies, by telling them 
hat a great fleet was coming out from Portugal and would 
destroy them all 

The news of the repulse of the Great Turk was hailed 
by the Portuguese nation with enthusiastic joy. The com- 
mandant of Dm returned to Lisbon, and was received with 

thronged to the d'agus to wel- 
come him^^ All the foreign ambassadors strove to do hirr 
honour. The French ambassador ordered a painting to be 
made of the brave man who had defeated the Great Turk in 
the Indian seas. 

Iri ^545 tJiere was another war about Diu, The Portu- 
gese Viceroy relieved the fort in person, and on his ref urn 
His ’•e^^eived with the honours of a Roman t.-iumph. 

His head was crowned with laurel, and he was accomiianied 

canmfiV^^ streets of Goa by a procession of prisonens and 
captured guns and arms. Salutes were fired, bands of 
music were playing, the houses were adorned with silks and 

WhenThf vmndahs 

S story she declared 

“0 

A picture of Goa during the latter half of the .sixteenth 
Goa^‘situT/5^ traveller named Linschoten. 

an arm of the sea. The shore was covered with countiy- 

^ The Saltan of Turkey eonquered %pt in 1517 , 
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houses and gardens, and adorned with forts and churches. a.d. 
The Viceroy’s palace was built over the city gate. It was iS5°-i6oo 
a splendid building, and portraits of every Viceroy of 
India were hung in the Council-hall. Passing through the 
gateway, the visitor entered a fine broad street, half a 
mile long, leading from the palace to a church. In front 
of this church was the Exchange. 

Every morning, except Sundays and Saints days, the The 
Exchange at Goa was the great centre of attraction. It Eixchange. 
began at sunrise, and was generally over by nine o’clock. 

It resembled the old Fairs of Europe, except that gentlemen 
of noble birth bought and speculated like common dealers. 

It was a kind of auction at which goods were sold at public 
outcry by men specially appointed. Some criers ran about, 
hung with costly chains. Jewels, pearls, rings, and precious 
stones, wliich were thus offered for sale. Others disposed 
of bales of damasks, velvets, silks, satins, spices, drugs, 
pepper, and porcelain. Others sold the goods of deceased 
persons ; for according to the law of Goa, whenever a man 
died, from the Viceroy downwards, his goods were sold at 
the Exchange for the benefit of his heirs. Slaves were also 
sold, male and female. Men were bought to serve as 
menial servants ; others to be hired out to different masters. 

Women slaves were taught to make sweetmeats and con- 
fections, or to embroider pocket-handkerchiefsj and the 
youngest and fairest were sent into the streets to' offer such 
commodities for sale. 

The social life at Goa was not healthy. The city was Social life 
often overrun by Portuguese adventurers, who came out to 
India under the name of soldiers, and affected to- be nobles 
and gentlemen. These men were often required to garrison 
forts, or to serve as soldiers on board the ships in different 
expeditions ; but when not on service their presence was an 
intolerable evil. They were often reduced to poverty, living 
ten or twelve in one house, with perhaps only one or two 
suits of silk clothes amongst them, which they wore in 
turns. At the same time they were so touchy as regards 
■ etiquette, the return of salutations, and other points of 
honour, that they often filled the citj' with brawls and blood- 
shed. Their dissolute lives led to other disorders. Portu- 
guese householders shut up their wives and daughters in 
Oriental seclusion ; but this only aggravated the evff The 
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■■ a.d. : ■ ladies became demoralised by their feEiale slaves, and often 
i55o.i6oo,jjj|.j.jgy^4 . the soldiers, causing more ^jealousies and 
bloodshed, as well as poisonings, assassinations, and other 
secret crimes. 

Great ■ . Meanwhile there was no lack of wealth at Goa.^ Trade 

fw'ealth. was the main business' of the city; and the arrival and 
■■ '-departure of -ships- in the .river added to the excitement of 
the daily exchange. Ventures on board ships were exposed 
to the risks of capture or wreck, but the profits of a success- 
fuP voyage were often three or four hundred per cent. 
Again, profits from thirty to forty per cent were often to 
be made by money-changing alone, without any risk whiit- 
ever. Every September, Portuguese ships arrived at Goa, 
and sought to exchange their reals for Persian money for 
the purchase of pepper and spices at Cochin, ilvery April 
the ships went to China, and were glad to give l\»rsian 
money for reals, which were required for the purchase of 
silks and porcelain. 

Expendi- During the sixteenth century the Portuguese monopolised 
lure in whole trade between Europe and the east ; and a large 

share of the accumulatedWealth was spent in Goa, The 
Viceroy returned to Portugal every three years with a 
splendid fortune ; leaving a successor to amass riches in 
like manner. The commandants of forts, and a few dis- 
appointed soldiers, may in like manner have returned to 
... .their native country -after a term of years. But geiitieme.a, 
traders married and settled in Goa, and adopted it as their 
home. They built country-houses with secluded gardens. 
They made splendid shows of gold and silver plate. I1iey 
adorned their wives and daughters with rings, cliaiiis, 
bracelets, and jewels of every description. ^ They endowed 
churches, monasteries, colleges, and schools, Alissionarics 
from Goa, chiefly Jesuits, were sent out to convert, not only 
the natives of the surrounding country, but the people of 
remote regions, such as those of China and Jai'ian. 

Govern-” The Viceroy and Council 'were at the supreme head of 
ment, civil affairs.' There were also Secretariats, a Court of Chancery, 
md eccie- and other public officers. A large ecclesiastical authority 
siasticai. exercised by the Archbishop and his Secretaries. There 
was an Inquisition wjth authority superior to that of the 
Archbishop; ,and re%ious offenders were arrested, im- 
prisoned, condemned, 'tortured or executed, by this tribunal, 
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witliout any control whatever, beyond what might be a.p, 
involved in its correspondence with Rome. No Hindu 
rite was permitted within the island of Goa. No Muham- 
madan was allowed to perform his devotions in public, or 
to call believers to prayers. But otherwise the Inquisition 
rarely interfered with Hindu or Muhammadan, and generally 
confined its attention to Portuguese and native converts. 

If once a native, Hindu or Muhammadan, embraced 
Christianity, he was a slave to the Inquisition, and was 
punished for acts of apostacy as if he had committed the 
gravest crimes. 

Between the years 1623 and 1625, a Roman Catholic visit of 
gentleman, named Pietro della Valle, visited Goa. Pie has Della 
left graphic descriptions of the country, when the fortunes - 
of Goa were on the turn. The surroundings were still as ^ ^ 
imposing as ever. As Delia Valle entered the arm of the sea» 
known as the river of Goa, he saw a beautiful city stretched 
out on his right hand. The churches were the finest build- 
ings in Goa. Many belonged to religious orders, such as 
the Augustines, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Jesuits. Already, however, there were too many priests in 
Goa, and half the number would have sufficed for a much 
larger city. ■ ■ 

The native inhabitants formed the bulk of the population. Inhabi- 
They were a black generation, mostly slaves. The Portu- 
guese were few in number, and had lost their wealth through 
the invasions of the Dutch and English. But they w^ere very 
proud, and made what show they could, for ail wished to be 
accounted gentlemen and soldiers. 

The religious processions at Goa were very remarkable. Strange 
Della Valle saw a procession of the Holy Sacrament made rehgious 
by the whole clergy, with a greater show of green boughs 
than ^clothes. Mysteries w^ere represented by persons in 
disguise, accompanied by fictitious animals, dances, and 
■masquerades. Della Valle remarked that in Italy such 
scenes would be confined to villages, and would not have 
been witnessed in great cities. 

Subsequently the order of, Carmelites celebrated the Caaonisa- 
canonisation of Saint Teresa. Two boys, clad as couriers, tion of 
announced the canonisation to the Viceroy of Goa in appro- Teresa 
priate verses, and then proclaimed it with the sound of a 
trumpet through the streets of Goa. At night there ' were 
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displays of fireworks throughout the city ; _and^ all the 
Portuguese gentlemea of note paraded the city in various 
disguises, after the manner of a masquerade. 

At the feast of John the Baptist, the Viceroy and other 
Portuguese gentlemen rode through the streets in masque- 
rading habits, but without masks. They next attended hlass, 
and then went to the large street of St. Paul. Many coni- 
panies of Kanarese Christian soldiers went through their 
exercises in this street, marching past with ensigns, drums, 
and arms, and then leaping and playing along the street 
with drawn swords. 

Shortly afterwards the canonisation of Ignatiu.s and Xavier 
was celebrated by the Jesuits of the college of St. Paul. 
All the collegians came forth in a great cavalcade, divided 
into three squadrons, under three banners. One squadron 
represented Europe, the second Asia, and the third Africa. 
The men cf each squadron were dressed in the costumes 
of the nations of their respective continents. Before the 
cavalcade went a chariot of clouds, with Fame on the top, 
who sounded her trumpet to the accompaniment of other 
music, and proclaimed the canonisation of the two saints. 
Two other chariots followed ; one represented Faith, or the 
Church; the other was a Mount Parnassus, carrying Apollo 
and the Muses as representatives of the sciences taught in 
the college. Five great pyramids, covered with pictures, 
were also drawn along the streets on wheels by men on 
foot. The first was painted with all the martj-rs of the 
order of the Jesuits. The second was painted with doctors 
and authors belonging to the same order. The third 
was painted with figures of every nation to whom the 
Jesuits had sent missions, and thus represented the various 
languages in which the Jesuits preached and taught. 
The fourth pyramid was painted with devices showing the 
provinces of the said religion. The fifth displayed all 
the miracles which had been performed by the two saints, 
Ignatius and Xavier. These pyramids were drawn through 

f e principal streets, and then placed as monuments in 
fierent parts of the city. 

There was no city in the world where there were so 
many religious processions as in Goa. Della Valle remarked 
that such shows were right and proper when kept within 
bounds, but in Goa they were much too frequent. The 
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crowds of monks and ecclesiastics were burdensome to . a.©.' ' 
t;ie state and prejiulicial to the military. , Goa was a city 
bordering on enemies; the metropolis of a kingdom lying “ ■ 

in the miilst of barbarians. Under such circumstances 
the utmost attention should have been given to fleets and , 
armies. 

Dtlla Valle acc:onipanied a Portuguese ambassador on a Mission to 
mission to the so-called king of Kanara,' named Yenk-tapa th^ 

Naik. Sixty years bad passed away.-since' the battle ofTalb 
kota was fought in 1 565. The predecessors of Venk-tapa had 
i)een Kaiks or govtrnors of the province of Kanara under 
the old Maharajas of Vijayanagar ; and Venk-tapa still re- 
tained the name of Naik, although he ruled Kanara as an 
independent Raja, and added to liis dominions by the 
conquest of less powerful neighbours. 

Tliere had been some diiiiculty between the Viceroy of Pepper 
Goa and Venk-tapa Naik, which the eaibassy was intended dealings., 
to clear up. The Naik had been drawn into hostilities with 
the Portuguese, but was anxious for peace,- His country g^ese. 
produced much pepper, and the Portuguese were accustomed 
to buy it, but they had not come for the pepper' of the 
current year, and they had not paid for the pepper of the 
previous year. The Portuguese were equally anxious to 
keep on good terms with the Naik, for their cash was low, 
and theypvere afraid lest the Naik should sell his pepper 
to the English or Dutch, 

The capital of Venk*tapa Naik was at Ikkeri, a city in the Voyage 
interior, about fifty miles from Ooore. ' The Journey might 
have been made by land, but the Sultan of Bij^purwas in 
possession of the intervening territory, and Ms officers w^ere 
not always courteous towards the Portuguese, Accordingly 
it mas determined to go by sea to the Portuguese port at 
Onore,'^ and then to proceed by land to the city of Ikkeri. 

Ooore was a type of a Portuguese settlement A few Onore, a 
‘of the Portuguese dwelt outside the fort, where there was a ^ 
native bazar. But the commandant and all the married 
Poitiigiiesc dwelt inside the fort, which m-as laid out in streets ^ ' 
of houses with wells and gardens. There was also ajjiazza 
within the fort, which^ would contain all the inhabitants in 
the event of a siege, 

^ Oliore appears In modem maps siidei the name of Honahwar, 
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The kingdom of Kanara was in like manner a type of a 
Hindu Raj in Southern India. In the journey to Ikkeri 
Della Valle climbed the Ghdt.^ The mountain in that pi:u:e 
was not so high as the Apennines, and the ascent was easier, 
but the woods were more dense. On the top of the molin'* 
tain was a fortress belonging to Venk-tapa Naik, and a 
temple to the god Haimman, the famous monkeywho heli^ed 
R4ma. 

The city of Ikkeri 'was surrounded by three lines of de- 
fences. The two outer ones were mere fences of bamboo, 
intended to keep out horse and foot. The third enclo- 
sure was a wall, but weak and inconsiderable. Tlie houses 
were scattered and ill-built, especially outside the wmH, where 
they were diversified with groves of trees and ponds of 
water." 

After a day or two's delay, the Portuguese ambassador 
obtained an audience with Venk-tapa Naik. The party rode 
to the palace in procession, accompanied with drums and 
music. The palace stood in a large fortress, environed with 
a ditch and some badly built bastions. Venk-tapa Naik 
received the Portuguese ambassador and party in a small 
court He was seated on a raised pavement at the iipptT 
end of the court, under a wooden canopy covered with gild- 
ing. Several courtiers stood at his right hand, and one v( 
them fanned him to drive away the flies. He chew^ed betel 
leaves throughout the audience. He asked the ambassador 
why the Portuguese ships were so late this year. The am- 
bassador replied in a long rhodomontade. A Portuguese 
fleet was coming to India with a great army. The King of 
Spain and 'Portugal had formed an alliance with Englanc!. 
Prince Charles of England was on a visit to the court of 
Madrid. To this he added other bits of news which could 
have but little interest for the Hindu prince, and were only 
intended to glorify the Portuguese. 

Della Valle saw other sights at Ikkeri which are cominon 
to Hindu cities in the south. There were companies a( 
young prls in figured silks and linen jackets, with diadeiiis 
.of ^ white md yellow flowei^, who danced in circles with 
painted sticks in their hands, and sang songs in honour of 

^ ^ The rains of Ikkeri are still to he seen In Weslera Mysore, about 
eighteen miles to the norrii of Bednore. The Raj of Emm 
to have occupied a oonsideKahle area" in Western Mysore. 
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their goddess. There were wooden beams set up with ropes a.d. 
aird hooks on which devotees were accustomed to swing i6 23-x6 2S 
themselves at certain festivals. There were large chariots 
in which, on certain days, the gods were carried in grand 
procesiiions. There were Indian friara smeared with 
ashes, known as Jangamas, who led the lives of mendicants, 
and weie worshipped as holy men. 

One night De'la Valle met a procession which is no longer Proce^ion 
to be .seen in India. A woman had lost her husband and of a Hindu 
was Iwnt on burning herself. She rode on horseback with 'wwow- 
open face, holding a looking-glass in one hand and a lemon 
in the other. She went along singing and chanting her 
farewell to the world with such passionate language as moved 
all who heard her. She was followed by many men and 
women, and some carried an umbrella or canopy over her to 
do her honour. Drums were sounded before her, and she 
never ceased to accompany the noise with her sad songs. 

Della Valle was toki that she would riile in procession through 
the streets for a certain number of days, and then go out of 
the city and be burned with great solemnities. 

At Ikkeri Delia Valle was a close observer of Hindu Hindu 
worship. ITiere were .several temples in the city, but the 
greatest of all was dedicated to the god Aghoresvara.^ The 
idol was in the form of a man wjth one head and sixteen 
arms. _ _ ■ . / ■ 

One fivening tapers were lit in all the temples in Ikkeri. IVoces- 
A great noise vas made with drums and pipes, whilst priests 
began to dance before the gates of the temples. and danc- 

Vaile went off to the temple of Aghoresvaia, The people jng ^rk. 
were called together by the sound of trumpets. The priests 
formed a procession, carrying two idols in a palanquin decked 
with flowers and ornaments. The procession was accom- 
panied by nrusic, torches, lances, streamers, and umbrellas. 

There was a long train of dancing-girls two by two, decked 
in gold and jewels. There were other women, marching on 
either side of the palanquin, carrying little staves with long 
white horse-tails with which they fanned away the flies from 
the idols. Many priests accompanied the idols. In this 

* The ruins of this teaple are still to be seen. The god wa.s a form 
of Esvara ot Siva; also known as Mabadeva, w the “great god. 

The idol was a representative <rf the Supreme Beii^. See uutr, pages 
63 and 65. 
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manner the procession- entered the piazra of4he temple^ and 
made a large ring or circle, and the dancing began. 

Two’ women, from either side of the circle, advanced 
three steps forward and then' fell three steps backward, but 
always with their faces towards the idols ; and this they did 
several times by way of saluting the idols. Two others 
then joined them,' and after that two others. 

After the salutations were oyer, the dancing began with 
leaping, fencing, and many mad gestures. When the danc- 
ing was over, the procession moved outside the temple round 
the outer enclosure, halting at intervals to repeat the saluta- 
tions and dancing. At last the procession re-entered the 
temple and the ceremonies were brought to a close. 

The next night was the new moon. Ail the temples in 
Ikkeri were illuminated with candles and torches ; so were 
all the streets, houses, and shops. Every temple had its 
idol, and in some temples the idol was a serpent The outer 
porches were illuminated with lights, and adorned with 
transparencies of painted horsemen, elephants, people fight- 
ing, and other odd figures. A great concourse of men and 
women went about the city visiting all the temples in Ikkeri. 
Late at night Venk-tapa cam-e to the temple of Aghoresvara 
with his two nephews,^ attended by a large train of soldiers 
and servants. He stayed in the temple for about an hour, 
during which he was entertained with music and dancing, 
and then returned to his palace. 

Della Valle remarked that the Hindu worship of the gods 
chiefly consisted in music, songs, and dances ; and in serv- 
ing the idols as though they were living beings. Thus the 
priests presented the idols with things to eat, washed them, 
perfumed them, gave them betel leaves, dyed them with 
sandal, and carried them abroad in processions. Della 
Valle was undoubtedly correct To this day the temple 

^ Throughout the , countries of Kanara and Malabar, nephews of 
Nairs, when born of sisters, were treated as sons, and inherited the 
property to the exclusion of sons. 'I'he causes of this extraordinary 
usage are fully treated in the larger History of India. It will suffice to 
state here that Uajas, and other members of the military class of Nairs, 
were not regularly married, but lived such irregular lives that no one 
knew who was the father of a child. There was, however, a certainty 
about a blood relationship between a man and the son of a sister ; and 
accordingly the son of the sister inherited the property or throne as the 
nearest of the blood lineage. 
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services in the worship of Krishna, Jagganath, and other a.d. 
similar idols, is of the same materialistic character. i623->i625 

Della Valle left Ikkeri and proceeded to the Portuguese 
port of Mangalore. He was anxious to seethe Queen of of travei- 
Olaza, a little kingdom bordering on Mangalore. He found lers in 
that travelling in Hindu countries was difficult on the score 
of diet The Hindus would not furnish him with fish or 
flesh ; they would only supply him with rice, butter, milk, 
and Other inanimate things; this they would only do as a 
great favour. The people lived by cultivating rice, which 
was done by overflowing the soil with water; but they 
complained of the large tribute they were obliged to pay to 
Venk-tapa, which reduced them to great poverty notwith- 
standing their hard labour. 

Della Valle heard that the Queen of Olaza was staying at Meeting 
a neighbouring town named ManeL He went to Manel, ac- with the 
companied by a Brahman interpreter. On going to the bazar 
to procure a lodging in some house, he saw the Queen coming 
on foot the same way. She was not attended by women, but 
only by soldiers. Six soldiers walked before her with swords 
and bucklers, but without any covering save a cloth about 
their loins, and a kind of scarf over the shoulder. Other 
soldiers walked behind her in the same fashion, and one 
of them carried an umbrella of palm-leaves to shade her 
from the sun. 

The Queen of Olaza was as black as an Ethiopian. She A princess 
was corpulent and gross, but not heavy, for she walked of Kanara. 
nimbly enough. She was about forty years of age. She 
wore a plain piece of cotton cloth from her waist downwards, 
but nothing at ail from her waist upwards, except a cloth 
about her head, which hung down a little upon her breast 
and shoulders. She went bare-footed, but that was the cus- 
tom of all Hindu women, high and low, at home and abroad. 

Most of the men went unshod in like manner. A few of the 
graver sort wore sandals, but very few wore shoes. The 
Queen was more like a kitchen-maid or a washerwoman than 
a noble princess ; but her voice was graceful, and she spoke 
like a woman of judgment. 

The Queen spoke a few words to Della Valle through his The con- 
Brahman interpreter, asking what had brought him to those ference. 
woods of hers. She was going into the fields about a mile 
oft] to see some trenches which were being dug for conveying 
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. B water to certain lands j and when she returned from the fields, 
1623-1625 she was busied in 

— qhe said however, that she would send for Della Valle in 
fhe ev^ning. DellWalle procured a house in Manel, belong- 
iL to a Moor ; and was thus enabled to procure animd food. 
hI waited however in vain for a message from the Queen, 
ae was heard praising the liberality of P^Ha Valle m paying 
foVStry and other necessaries. She said, “ Do we m 
India toil and moil for a fanam,i whilst this stranger spends 
money in this fashion ? ” But for some unknown reason she 
never invited Della Valle to come and see her. 

The early life of the Queen of Olaza reveals something of 
social life in Kanara. The Raja of Olaza had died leaving 
neither son nor nephew. Accordingly Ms wife succeeded to 
the Rai The wife died, and was succeeded by her sister, the 
nresent Queen. The new female sovereign married the Raja 
of a nei^bouring territory, called Banghel j but the husband 
and wife only met at intervals. The Raja had other wives, 
and the Queen was said to have other lovers After a while 
they quamlled, and the Queen returned aU tte jeu^ls the 
■nJa bad dven her. The Raja was so offended that iic 
Lde war upon her, and called in the aid of the Bortuguese. 
The Queen appealed to Venk-tapa Naik to help her. In the 
end Venk-tapa annexed the Raj of Banghel, defeated the 
Portuguese, and compelled the Queen of Olaza to cede a 
considerable territory. The Portuguese embassy was sent 
to Venk-tapa Naik at Ikkeri to protest against the annex- 
ation of Banghel, on the ground that the Raja was an ally 
of the King of Portugal. 

Kitieof Before leaving Mangalore, Della Valk paid a vimt to a 
theY6gis. holy man dwelling in a neighbouring hermitage. He was 
known as the King of the Ydgis ; a sect of wandering 
mendicants, who were supposed to abstract themselves from 
all the cares of the world.^ The so-called King was lord of 
a little circle of land, comprising a hermitage, a temple, and 

1 A fanam was a very small silver coin, worth about twopence-half- 

Y6gis are dying out of India. They were common enough in 
ancient times, but are disappearing before the advancing tide of Kuro- 
nean civilization; They were supposed to ab-tract themselves from the 
world, and to lead a life of religious contemplation, m order to secure 
the d&verance of the soul from the otherwise endless chain of trails- 
migratioos. S«e antf, page 67. 
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certain habitations for Yogis, together with a few country- 
houses and villages. The territory had been given to the 
Ydgis by a former Raja of Banghel ; and as the Yogis had 
no wives, the dominion of the hermitage and adjacent lands 
went by elective succession. The Yogis were not subject 
to their King in the way of obedience, but only paid him 
reverence and honour. They went where they listed, and 
were dispersed amongst different temples ; but at certain 
solemn times they assembled at the hermitage in great 
numbers, and were supplied with victuals by their King. 
Many servants and labourers of the King lived at the 
hermitage, and cultivated the land for his maintenance. It 
yielded a yearly revenue of about five or six thousand 
pagodas, or nearly three thousand pounds sterling. Most 
of the money was spent on feasts ; the remainder was 
devoted to the service of the temple and idols. 

Della Valle found the King of the Yogis employed in 
business of a mean sort, like a peasant or villager. He 
was an old man with a lon^ white beard, but strong and 
lusty. He had a golden be^d hanging from his ear as big 
as a mosket-buliet ; and had a little red cap like those worn 
by Italian galley-slaves. He seemed a man of judgment, 
but was without learning. He told Pella Valle that formerly 
he had horses, elephants, and a great equipage; but Venk- 
tapa Naik had taken ail away, so that he had very little 
left^ 

About this time the Portuguese were sending a fleet from 
Mangalore to the Zamorin of Calicut. There was a ques- 
tion 'of peace between the Portuguese and the Zamorin. 
The Zamorin had sued for peace; but the Viceroy would 
not come to terms unless the Raja of Cochin was in- 
cluded in the treaty. Accordingly a fleet was sent to 
Calicut with the Viceroy^s ultimatum. 

The better sort of the people of Malabar were Hindus, 
especially those inland. They mostly belonged to the 
caste of Nairs, or hereditary soldiers. The sea-coasts 
were inhabited by. Malabar Muhammadans, who lived 
among the Hindus, and spoke their language, although 
they differed in religion. The Malabar Muhammadans 
were corsairs, who had infested' the coast, and had been 

^ A representative of the King of the Ydgis i$ living in Mysore to 
this day, and is still complaining yf his loss of wealth and powdr. 
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tbe terror of merchant vessels since the ^ 
and probably for ages before.^ 

Della Valle went on board the Portuguese fleet with 
the view of seeing Calicut During’ the voyage the Portu- 
guese had two encounters with Malabar corsairs. On each 
occasion the light vessels of the corsairs escaped to the 
creeks and mouths of rivers which were scattered along 
that coast. The Portuguese would not attack them by land^ 
as it belonged to the Zamorin; and they were anxious 
to respect his territories whilst the peace was in agitation. 

On arriving at Calicut, messengers were sent to the 
Zamorin at early morning with the ultimatum of the Viceroy, 
If he wanted to make peace with the Portuguese, he must 
immediately send an ambassador oh board the fleet, pledged 
to conclude a treaty with the Viceroy at Goa, in which the 
Cochin Raja would be a party. 

The proposal was a bitter pill for the Zamorin. His 
feud with the Raja of Cochin had been handed down for. 
many generations ; and he could not bring himself to come 
to terms with his hereditary enemy. But he was forced td 
take some action. He had ships with rich cargoes coming 
from the Red Sea ; and unless he made peace with the 
Viceroy, the Portuguese would capture the ships. Accord- 
ingly he sent messengers to the admiral of the fleet He 
proposed to make a treaty with the Viceroy first, and then 
to make a treaty with the Raja of Cochin. Under any 
circumstances he requested that the fleet would stop at 
Calicut until he had sufficient time to deliberate with his 
ministers respecting the proposed treaty. In reply he was 
told that the fleet would return to Goa at nightfall, whether 
the ambassador came on board or no. 

Meanwhile Della Valle, with the captain of the ship he 
was in, and some others, went ashore to see the town of 
Calicut The streets were long and narrow. The houses 
were mere cottages built of mud and palm-leaves. The 
bazar was ‘filled with provisions and other necessaries, but 
there was not much cloth. Indeed there could have been 

^ Of course the pirates could not have been Muhammadans in the 
days of Pliny, as their prophet was not born until a.d. 570, Pro- 
bably during the sixteenth century the pirates had been recruited by the 
Moors, who had lost their trade with the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
after the arrival of the Portuguese. 
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little demand for clothes ; for men and women wore nothing a.d. 
but a piece of cotton or silk, hanging from their girdles to ^^23-1625 
their knees* Della Valle and his party also saw much of * ' 

the plunder of the Malabar pirates in the bazar; such as 
Portuguese swords, arms, books, and clothes, which had 
been taken from Portuguese vessels. .No Christian could 
buy such articles under pain of excommunication* 

When Della Valle and his companions were tired of Invitation 
wandering about the bazar, they walked towards the palace, to the 
To their great surprise some persons of quality came up and 
invited them to enter and see the Zamorin. They accepted 
the invitation, and entered a large court where they found 
a number of courtiers. 

^ After a while Della Valle and his party were conducted Malabar 
into a smaller court, and told to sit down on a raised p^-ve- princesses, 
ment. Suddenly two girls, about twelve vears of age, entered 
the court. They wore no covering of any kind except a blue 
cloth about their loins ; but their arms, ears, and necks, were 
covered with ornaments of gold and precious stones. Their 
complexion was swarthy but clear enough ; their shape was 
well proportioned and comely ; and their aspect was hand- 
some and well . favoured. They were both daughters of the 
Queen ; that is, not of the Zamorin, but of his sister, who 
was styled the Queen, and was so in effect These two 
girls were in fact Infantas of the kingdom of Calicut 
Upon their entrance all the courtiers paid them great rever- 
ence ; and Della Valle and his companions rose from their 
seats, and saluted them, and then stood before them bare- 
headed. The girls talked together respecting the strangers ; 
and one of them approached Della Valle, and touched the 
sleeve of his coat with her hand, and expressed wonder at 
his attire. Indeed they were as surprised at the dress of 
the strangers, as the strangers were at the strange appearance 
of the girls. 

Presently the Zamorin came in accompanied by more Appear- 
courtiers. He was a young man of thirty years of age, of anceofibe 
large bulk of body, and a handsome presence. He had a 
long beard, and wore nothing except the cloth hanging from 
his girdle.^ He had bracelets on his arms, pendants at his 

* Tbk was not a state occasioa like that on which a Zamorin had 
received Vasco/ de Gama, more than a htitidred and twenty years 
iously. The absence of the vestment shows that it was only 
"Unary reception. See aitte^ page 102, note. 
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ears,' and Other' ornaments with jewels and rabies of value. 
In his hand he carried a stick like a shepherd's staff. He 
received the salutations of the strangers with smiles and 
courtesy, standing all the while and leaning on the staff. 
Many courtiers came in and saluted the Zamorin with Joined 
hands. There were higher cloisters round the court filled 
with women, who had come to behold the strangers. The 
Queen sister stood apart in the most prominent place, 
with no more clothing than her daughters, but abundantly 
adorned with jewels. 

The secret now transpired ; the Zamorin wanted to sound 
the party as to the intentions of the admiral of the fleet. 
The captain' declared that he was only a private soldier, 
and knew nothing of the .admiral or his business ; whilst all 
the others were absolutely ignorant of the state of affairs. 
Finally, after a long interview, the Zamorin requested the 
captain to persuade the admiral to stop at Calicut until the 
deliberations were over ; and then he dismissed the party. 
The fleet remained at Calicut all night, ^and sailed away 
next morning without any ambassador. 

In Malabar, the persons of Rajas were sacred in battle. 
The Nairs foughf on either side, but no one fought a Raja, 
or even struck the royal umbrella. To shed the blood of a 
Raja was regarded as a heinous sin, and would be followed 
by a terrible revenge. The Zamorin was of a lower caste 
than the Raja of Cochin.^ If the Zamorin was killed, his 
subjects devoted three days to revenge; they ran ^‘amok/* 
as it was' called, 'killing all they met until they were killed 
themselves. If the Raja of Cochin was killed, his subjects 
ran amok for the rest of their lives.^ 

^ The question of caste between the Zamorin of Calicut and the Raja 
of Cochin was the Cause of the feud. According to a religious myth the 
land of Malabar had been given to^the Br^mans by the god Parasii Ram^ 
The Brahmans called in the Nair^ for their protection. The Rajas then 
ruled Malabar as deputi^ of the ’Brahmans." The .Zamorin affected 
a superiority over the Brahmans, and ruled as a deputy of the gods. 
In revenge the Brahmans affected to regard the Zamorin as a .Sudra, 
inferior in caste to the Raja’ of Cochin. Such a quarrel could not 
possibly be settled by a" treaty with the Portuguese. For more than a 
century there must have been constant deliberations between the 
Zamorin and his ministers upon this difficult and delicate question. 

® This was the origin Of the English phi-ase * * running a muck/’ It 
prevails amongst Rajpdts, Malays, and other cognate races. 






CHAPTER IV. 

MOGHtJL- EMPIRE : BABER^^ AKBAR. 

A.D. 1525 TO 1605. 

During the sixteenth century, whilst the Portuguese were 
establishing their maritime empire in the eastern seas, two 
races were contending for the empire of Hindustan, namely, 
the Afghans and the Moghuls. Both races were associated 
with a remote past ; both have played important parts in 
the modern history of India. 

To all appearance the Afghans are of Jewish origin ; not 
Jews of the orthodox type, the outcome of Jerusalem and 
the temple worship ; but Jews of the old turbulent stiff- 
necked type, who revolted at Shechem against Rehoboam, 
and set up golden calves at Bethel and Dan. The Afghans 
claim to be descendants of Saul the son of Kish.^ They 
are divided into tribes, clans, and families. They distri- 
bute conquered lands by lot ; perform the ceremony of the 
scapegoat, and build shrines on high places. Their features 
are unmistakably Jewish ; but their language is not Hebrew, 
nor anything akin to Hebrew. It is conjectured that they 
are the descendants of the Ten Tribes, whom the king of 
Assyria carried aWay to the city of the Medes ; but the loss 
of all traces of the Hebrew language militates against the 
theory, and it is impossible to verify the identity.^ In 


^ This tradition helps to identify the Afghans with the children of 
the men who fought against the house of David. 

^ The Jewish features of the Afghans outweighs, to the author\s 
mind, the evidence of language. The face of Shere Ali 4Khan, the 
late Amir of Afghanistan, revealed not only the Jewish features but 
the melancholy mania that belongs to the character of Saul. 
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modern times they are Muhammadans of the Sunni religionj 
and traditional foes of the Persians or Shiahs. 

The early conquests of the Afghans in India are obscure. 
In the thirteenth century a dynasty of Afghan Sultans was 
reigning at Delhi under the name of Patans ; and this 
name is said to have been derived from an earlier Afghan 
dominion at Patnad Towards the end of the century the 
Afghan dynasty was ousted by a Turkish dynasty ; and for 
a century and a half the Afghans fade away from history. 

In 1398-99 Hindustan was invaded by Timur the Tartar. 
After his departure the affairs of Hindustan are veiled in 
darkness. He left officers at Delhi to rule in his name, or 
rather to collect tribute in his name ; and accordingly four 
princes reigned in succession at Delhi in his name, but 
nothing is known of them of any moment. The last was 
swept away by the tide of Afghan invasion. 

In 1450 the Afghans were overrunning the Punjab and 
Hindustan. They established a dynasty at Delhi, known as 
the Lodi dynasty. They were bitter persecutors of the 
Hindus and their religion. They broke down temples and 
built mosques in their room,, as in the days of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. A Brahman was put to death by a Sultan of this 
dynasty for maintaining that the religions of Hindus and 
Muhammadans were equally acceptable in the eyes of 
God. 

Afghan dominion is alw^ays divided and unsettled, except- 
ing at rare intervals, when a man of energy and genius is at 
the head of affairs. The Afghan Sultans of Delhi had no 
firm hold on their empire. Lawless Afghans had spread 
over Hindustan, and some of their leaders had established 
themselves as independent princes. They occupied fort- 
resses, exercised local dominion, and levied tribute and 
blackmail, especiailly in the outlying provinces of Bih^r and 
Bengal They were often in revolt against the Sultans of 
Delhi, and often at war amongst themselves. They bore a 
strong family likeness to their reputed forefathers, who 
rebelled against the house of David; and they bore an 
equally strong likeness to their descendants, who have so 
often rebelled and fought in Herdt and Kandahar, 

1 The old capital of Bengal at Gour seems to have been named 
after the ancient Afghan stronghord of Ghor between Ghazni and 
Herat. 
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Tiie Afghans have left a bad name in India, Their a.d. 
passion for revenge has become a proverb. No man is said 
to be safe from the revenge of an elephant, a cobra, or an 
Afghan. revepge. 

The Moghuls are men of a different stamp. In history Tartar 
they are associated with the great Tartar , invasions under origin of 
Chenghiz Khan and Timdr. Their so-called annals are , 
bewildering stories of evanescent dynasties. Sometimes 
they founded a dominion as vast as the empires of Darius 
and Ahasuerus ; and then, after a few generations, it 
crumbled into fragments, and provinces were transmuted 
into independent kingdoms. 

Father Rubriiquis, who travelled through the greater part of MogMs, 
Asia SBorily after the death of Chenghiz Khan, says that a- pHng 
the Moghuls were the ruling tribe amongst the Tartars. 

This statement is a clue to their history. The Tartars are 
barbarous nomades, who have wandered over the vast 
steppes of Asia, from pasture to pasture, from an unknown 
antiquity. They have no settled habitations, and dwell in 
huts which they carry about on carts. I'hey probably 
represent the ancient Scythians ; and if so, the Moghuls 
may represent the Royal Scythians.^ 

The Moghuls were proud and arrogant ; but they were Religious 
inquisitive and tolerant, •especially in matters of religion, toleration. 
Indeed it was one of the laws of Chenghiz Khan that 
every priest was to be reverenced who taught the belief in 
one God. Many became Muhammadans, but they were very 
lax observers of the Koran, and had none of the bigotry 
which characterised the Afghans. Marco Polo the Venetian, 
who was entertained at the court of the great Khan, is 
loud in praising the Moghuls. Father Rubruqiiis, who 
excited their suspicions, complains bitterly of theif %vCeit- 
ful ways and coarse mode of life. 

In the sixteenth century the Moghuls had lost many of Moghuls 
their Tartar features and much ot their Tartar manners. 

The yellow complexions, high cheek bones, and ugly mouths ceutury 

1 The Royal Scythians are an interesting but obscure tribe described 
by Herodotus. Their religion, like that of the Scythians generally, 
was undoubtedly Vaidik, and Sir Henry Rawlinson has proved that 
their language was Aryan. Philologists may defny that there is any 
identity between the terms and Kshatriya, but there are other 

similarities which may help to solve the problem as regards the origin 
of the Vaidik Aryai^. 
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A.D. had disappeared; and the Moghuls who conquered Hindu- 
2525-^530 Stan bore a general resemblance to Persians. These changes 
have led to confusion. The people of India often iiiclude 
mates' Persians under the general name of Moghuls; but they 
Persians, always mark the distinction between Moghul and Afghan. 
Earl life founder of the Moghul empire in India was a chief- 

of^Baber, tain named B^ber. The career of B£ber is a romance, 
1482-15S5. He was born in 1482 ; and claims descent from Timdr 
and Chenghiz Khan. At the age of twelve he inherited 
the kingdom of Khokand on the Jaxartes. Whilst.still a youth 
he conquered the whole of Bokhara from the Jaxartes to the 
Oxus. Subsequently, after years* of fighting, he was driven 
out of Bokhara by the Uzbegs, and founded a kingdom 
in Afghanistan, 

Character character of Baber is revealed in his memoirs, which 

of Baber, ^re said to have been written by himself. Sometimes he 
was storming a city or defending a stronghold ; at other 
times he was an exile in the desert broken down by wounds 
and privations; but on all occasions he had an easy 
temper, and an affectionate regard for the playmates of his 
boyhood, his mother and female relatives, and for all old 
friends. He was fond of a drinking bout with gay com- 
panions, He freely describes the temptations which led to 
these excesses, —the shady wood, the hill with a fine prospect, 
or the idleness of a boat floating down a river. He also 
tells the amusements which accompanied them, — extempore 
verses, recitations in Turki and Persian, sometimes a song, 
and often a contest of repartee.^ 

For years Baber had contemplated the conquest of Hin- 
dustan. In 1525 he was encouraged to make the attempt 
The reigning Sultan of Delhi was weak and fickle. The 
whole Afghan empire was disaffected. The Afghan governor 
of the Punjab invited B£ber to invade the country. At the 
same time the suzerain of the Rajpdt princes, the Rana of 
Chitdr, sent messengers to B^ber promising to attack Agra 
if the Moghuls would attack Delhi, filber obeyed the 
call. In the winter of 1525-26 he crossed the Indus at the 
head of ten thousand men. The Afghan Sultan marched 
against him with an immense army, but was defeated and 
slain. 

Biber occupied Delhi and then marched to Agra. As 
Eri>kine’ii translation of Bdbsr's Memotrs^ 
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he advanced the Hindus fled from, the villages, and* he f6ll a.i). 
short of supplies. To crown all, he found the whole army ,^5 ^5* 
of the Rajput league arrayed against hira^ not as a friend Advance 
and ally, but as an enemy resolved to drive him out of to Agra. 

..Hindustan., . 

The proceedings of the Rana of Chitdr were treacherous Hostility 
but intelligible. He expected Bdber to invade Hindustan . 
as Timiir had done; that is, to sack Delhi and then go 
away, leaving him, the Rana, to re-establish the ancient 
empire of the Rajpdts over Hindustan and the Punjab. 

When Bdber defeated the Afghan Sultan, the Rana made 
no advance to Agra but waited for events. When Baber 
captured Delhi and marched to Agra^ the Rana felt aggrieved 
and went out to fight the invaders. 

The battle between the Moghuls and the Rajputs was "Victory- 
desperate but decisive. Baber aroused the enthusiasm 
his Muhammadan troops against the idolaters. He broke ^ 
up his drinking vessels on the field, and swore that hence- 
forth he ^vould never taste wine. The battle was fought at 
Sikri, a few miles from Agra. Bdber gained the victory, 
and the Rajpdts fled back to their hills. From that 
day to this the Rajpdts have never attempted to re-conquer 
Hindustan. 

Baber reigned four years afterwards, but was chiefly Hpth of 
occupied in rooting the Afghans out of their strongholds. 

He died in 1530, and was succeeded by his son Humayun. 

Bdber was a bad Muhammadan, inasmuch as he drank Baber and 
wine and allied with the idolatrous Rana of Chitdr against 
Afghan believers. His son Humdyun was a worse Muham- hamma-' 
madan, for he relapsed into the old nature worship of the dans. 
Moghuls. He divided his household affairs according to 
the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth. He built a 
pavilion with seven apartments of different colours to repre- 
sent the sun, moon, and planets; and he sat each day in 
a different apartment, and transacted business or took his 
pleasure* accoVding to the reigning luminary. 

Humdyun was engaged like his father in rooting Afghans Humayun 
out of their strongholds ; but he lacked his father^s by 
energy and decision. An Afghan, named Sher JChan, 
was in possession of Chiinar, an important fortress on the 
south bank of the Ganges, which commanded the line of 
qommunication between Hindustan and Bengal. Humayun 
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A,D. demanded the surrender of the fortress, and might easily 
2530'^5SS have dislodged the Afghan ; but Sher Khan affected entire 
submission, sent his son with a troop of horse to fight in 
the army of the Moghul, and begged to be allowed to hold 
the fortress in the name of Humayun. In a word Humdyun 
was cajoled into leaving Sher Khan in possession of 
Chunan 

Rajput A.bout this time Humiyun interfered in Rdjpdt affairs, 
affairs. ^ Sultan of Guzefat, the very man who invited the Sultan 
of Turkey to drive out the Portuguese, had invaded the 
territory of the Rana of Chitdr. The pty was invested 
by the Muhammadans, as it had been in the reign of 
Ali'Ud-dfn, The women performed another Johur; amongst 
them was the widow of the Rana who fought against Bdber. 
Before the princess joined the sacrifice, she provided for 
the escape of her infant son, and sent her bracelei to 
Humdyun. 

Gift of the The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of Rajpdt 
bracelet, chivalry. Whenever a Rajpdt lady is in peril, be she wife 
or maiden, she may select a protector by sending him her 
bracelet. She thus adopts him as her brother. He may 
never see her, but he is flattered by the mystery and honour. 
Hum£yun accepted the bracelet and obeyed the summons. 
Muhammadan historians say that Humdyun was a follower 
of the Prophet; but his conduct is at variance with* the 
statement He went to war against a brother Muhammadan 
on account of a Rajput princess, and drove the Sultan of 
Guzerat out of Ghitdr. 

Defeat and When Humayun returned to Agra, he found that Sher 
flight of Kjhan the Afghan had taken possession of Bengal. He 
Humayim. reason to curse his folly in leaving the fortress of 

Chunar in the hands of Sher Khan. He was obliged to 
capture the fortress before he could enter Bengal ; and six 
months were wasted before the wall^ before it was starved 
mto surrendering. Next he was blocked up by the Afghans 
in the narrow defile between the Ganges and the Rajmahal 
Hills, which is the only opening into Bengal. Finally he 
entered i^ngal at the ‘beginning, of the rains, and lost a 
large portion of his army by fe\^r and dysentery. When 
the rains were over he tried to return to Agra, but waA 
attacked and routed by Sher Kfian. His affairs were so 
desperate that he had no alternative but to fly to Persia ;^ 
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and there he renmmed in exile for a period of fifteen a. 0. 
years* : ; ' • ■ 2530-1535 

The Afghan rule of Slier Khan and his successors vis a 
break in the histoxy. . It is a strange fact that the- Afghans, nill in ■ • 
the bigoted enemies of the Hindus and their religion, should Hindns- ' 
have maintained an empire over the Punjab and Hindustan ^S 4 o- 
for fifteen years* Stranger still, the fest. Sultan of this : 
Afghan dynasty favoured the Hindus and lost his throne in 
consequence. He appointed a Hindu, named Hemu, to be 
his minister, and advanced Hindus to rank and power. ' 
Accordingly his own nobles rebelled against him, arid thus 
opened a way for -the return of Hunidyun. v 

The adventures of Hum^un during this interval have Return of 
little bearing on the history. During his flight to Persia, Humayuu 
his favourite wife gave birth to the celebrated Akbar. During 
his residence in Persia he is said to have cast aside the Sunni 
religion and becoicie a Shiah out of deference to the Shah. 

^555 raised a force and returned to Hindustan and 
recovered possession- of Delhi and Agra. 

A final avruggle was pending between Moghul and Afghan, Death of 
when ESumayun was killed by an accident. He was ascend- Pfumayun, 
ing Che stone steps outside the palace in order to say his 
ev^njng prayers on the roof, w'hen his foot slipped and he fell 
lifeless on the pavement below. 

The Afghan conquest of Hindustan between 1540 anjl Obsolete 
1555. has never been forgotten by the Afghan people. Inriaimsof 
their eyes it gives them a traditional claim to the posst^f^sion 
of Hindustan. Edber claimed Hindustan by virtue of the 
■conquest of Timflr ; and in after years the Afghans affected 
to claim Hindustan by virtue of the conquest of Sher Khan. 

Such assumptions are mere phantoms of oriental imagi- 
nations, but nevertheless they often have a bearing upon the 
current of oriental history. 

Akbar, the son and successor of Humiyun, w-as the real Akbar, the 
founder of the Moghul empire in India. By wise policy founder 
and consummate craft he put an end to the conflict between 
Afghan and Moghul, and brought about a reconciliation Empire, 
between Muhammadan and Plindu. The annals of his reign 
open up a new era in the. history, of Indfa. 

Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, succeeded Reign of 
his father in 1556. He was only a boy of fourteen; and 
when Plumiyun was dying, at Delhi, the young prince was 
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away in the Punjab fighting the Afghans. His guardian was 
an experienced general named Bairam Khan, and when the 
boy became Padishah the guardian became regent^ 

'The Moghul empire was in s6re peril. A host of Afghans 
had advanced up the valley of the Jumna under the leader- 
ship of Hemu, and recovered the cities of Agra and Delhi, 
and was now marching on to the Punjab.^ ,The Moghul 
officers were in such a panic of fear that they counselled 
a retreat to K^buL 

Akbar and his guardian resolved on battle* A bloody 
action wvas fought,- and the Moghuls gained the victory. 
Hemu was wounded in the eye and ta^en prisoner. Bairam 
Khan exhorted Akbar to kill the Hindu and win the title of 
Ghazkid-dm, or “ champion of the feith.” Akbar refused 
to slaughter a helpless warrior, and Bairam Khan, beheaded 
the Hindu with his own sword. 

During the four years that followed there were constant 
wars between Moghuls and Afghans. Meanwhile Akbar 
reached his eighteenth year, and resolved to throw off the 
control of his guardian. He left the canup under the plea 
of a visit to his mother. He next proclaimed had 

assumed the sovereign authority of Padishah, and that^ no 
orders were to be obeyed but his own. Bairam Khan S0.w 
that he had lost his power. He tried to cajole Akbar into 
appointing him minister, but the young Padishah was resolved 
to be his own master. Akbar offered his old guardian any' 
post he pleased excepting that of minister. But Bairam 
Khan would be minister or nothing, and prepared to go on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was about to depart when he 
was assassinated by an Afghan. It was the old story of 
Afghan revenge. Bairam Khan had killed the father of the 
assassin- in some battle, and was stabbed to death by the son. 

The wars of Akbar are of small interest He had to 
restore order in Hindustan after two centuries of anarchy 

^ The term Padishah -was the Moghul ei^uivalent for Emperor* The 
iecond syllable is the well-known Persian “ Shah,’* signifymg origin or 
lord. “Pad” signified stability and pof session. See Abul Fazios 
‘preface to the Ain-i-AkhaH^ translated by Mr. Blochmann, 

2 The history of this crisis is a mystery. Possibly the facts have 
been misrepresented by Muhammadan historians ; but in the absence of 
other contemporary authorities it is impossible to test their statements. 
The march of an Afghan army under a Hindu general is opposed to all 
Asiatic experiences. 
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and misrule. To effect this object it was necessary to cap- a.d. 
tore fortresses in the hands of Afghans, and to stamp out 
disaffection and revolt amongst his own turbulent chieftains. — ■ 

It was also necessary to subdue and dethrone dynasties of 
independent Sultans who had built up kingdoms in Guzerat, 

Malwa, and Bengal, out of the ruins of the old Delhi 
empire of the Tughlaks. In all these wars he displayed the 
energy and skill of a practised commander, and the bodily 
strength of a warrior familiar from his boyhood with the toils 
of war and the sports of the field. 

But though the wars are of small interest, some traditions Energy of 
have been preserved which serve to bring out the character Akbar. 
of Akbar,' and illustrate the lawlessness against which he had 
to contend. An officer named Adham Khan was sent to 
reduce a Sultan of Malwa. The Sultan fled at his approach 
and left his treasures behind. Adham Khan took pos- 
session of Malwa, but kept back the Padishah's share of the 
spoil, and only sent a few elephants to Agra. Suddenly he 
learnt that Akbar was at hand with a strong force and 
hastened to make submission and reparation. Akbar 
feigned to be satisfied and returned to Agra. Adham Khan 
was soon recalled to Agra and another governor sent in his 
room. Adham Khan found that no command was given to 
him, and thought that the minister was his enemy ; he went 
to the palace and stabbed the minister to death in the hall 
of audience. Akbar heard the uproar and rushed to the 
place. The murderer begged for mercy, but was thrown 
over the parapet by Akbar's orders, and perished on the 
spot. 

Another officer in Bihdr kept back the Padishah's share in Bravery of 
like manner, and soon found that Akbar was upon him. Akbar' 
He, too, made submission and reparation, but then fled 
from Bihar and joined some rebels in Oude. At that mo- 
ment Akbar was called away to the Punjab by an invasion 
of Afghans. Meanwhile the whole region to the north of the 
Ganges broke out in open revolt. Akbar disposed of the 
Afghans and then marched back to Allahabad in the middle 
of the rainy season. He reached the Ganges with his body- 
guard whilst the rebel army was encamped in perfect security 
on the opposite shore. At night he swam the river witli his 
body-guard, and fell upon the, enemy at daybreak. The 
thunder of the imperial kettle-drums sufficed to scare away 
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the rebels. The flight was a stampede. Some of the ring- 
leaders were slain in the pursuit; the greater number were 
taken prisoners and trampled to death by elephants, after 
the barbarous custom of Moghul times. 

The rebellion was crushed out in Oude, but it was soon 
followed by others. The truth seems to be that the Mu- 
hammadan religion had lost its force. The brotherhood of 
Islam could not bind Moghul, Turk, and Afghan into one 
united mass as it had united the Arab tribes in the old wars 
of the Khalifat The dismemberment of the Muhammadan 
empire in India had begun two centuries before, at the fall 
of the Tughlak dynasty and revolt of the Dekhan. Under 
such circumstances Akbar called in the aid of a new power 
to restore peace in Hindustan and consolidate a new empire ; 
and the policy which he pursued forms the most important 
and interesting event in the history of his reign. 

Akbar was not a man of culture like the Muhammadan 
Sultans of olaen nnic. If he had gOfie hfe father fo 
Persia he might have received a schooling; but he stayed 
with an uncle in Kdbul and learnt nothing but war. He 
could not read or write/ but he had listened to histories, and 
seems to have formed ideas. He was not a zealous Muham- 
madan, and he certainly did not share in the Muhammadan 
hatred of idolaters. On the contrary, he was imbued with 
the religious toleration of Chenghiz Khan, and inclined to 
regard all religions as equal. He resolved to amalgamate 
Hindus and Muhammadans into an imperial system, in 
which the one should be a check on the other. In a word, 
he foreshadowed that policy of equality of race and religion, 
which maintained the. integnty of .tiae Moghul empire for 
more than a century, and since then has been the mainstay 
of the British empke. in India. 

The first step in the work of amalgamation was the con- 
quest and pacification of the princes of Rajpdtana. The 
Rajput league, under the suzerainty of the Rana of Chitdr, 
was bound together by a system of intermarriages. Hindus 
marry but one wife, but polygamy has always been the prac- 
tice of Rajas. The Rana of Chitdr was supposed to be the 
descendant of Rama and the old Rajas of Ay odhyi, the noblest 

^ Akbar made up for some of his deficiencies in after years. His 
Spelling-book was preserved as a curiosity down to modern times. 
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of the children of the sun.^ • Every Raja considered it' a high a.d. 
honour to receive a daughter of the Rana in marriage* In 
like manner every Raja deemed it an. honour to give a ■ 
daughter in marriage to the Rana. 

By this time the old ceremony of the Swayamvara had' Relic of ■ 
died out of India. A Rajput princess no longer appeared the Sway- 
in her fathers hall, to signify her choice of a husband by amvara. 
the gift of a garland. But the fiction of self-choice ** had 
been preserved, and continues to this day. A gilded cocoa- 
nut is still formally sent to a Raja in the name of a princess 
as symbolical of choice. It is but an empty compliment, 
for the girl has no voice in the matter ; but the cocoa-nut is 
a relic of a civilization which has passed away. 

The policy of Akbar was to put the Padishah in the room Rajpat 
of the Rana j to become himself the suzerain of the Rajpfit marriages, 
league, and the commander of all the Rajpiit armies. To 
carry out this object it was necessary that he should take 
the daughters of the Rajas to be his wives, and give them 
daughters in return. The idea was repulsive alike to Rajpdt 
and Muhammadan; it was contrary to caste laws; it was 
contrary to the religion of the Koran unless the bride 
became a convert to Islam. In a word, the policy could 
only be carried out by a barbarian and a despot; and such a 
man was Akbar. 

The wars of Akbar in Rajpdtana may be forgotten.^ It SuBmis- 
will suffice to say that after bitter struggles Jaipur andsionof 
Jodhpur yielded to their fate, and each gave a daughter in Rajput 
marriage to Akbar; and paid him homage as their suzerain. 

In return he added to their territories, raised them to high 
rank in his court, loaded them with honours, and took their 
armies into his pay. Other Rajas followed the example 
and were rewarded in like manner. Akbar thus brought a 
new political element into existence ; and the support 
which he derived from tne princes of Rajpdtana enabled 
him to establish and consolidate an empire 

Of course there are rival families, but the superior claims of the 
Rana are pretty generally acknowledged. 

® It is important to bear in mind the relative positions of Rajputana 
and Maiwa, between the Jumna and the Nerbudda rivers. Rajputana 
lies to the west of the river Chambal, and extends to the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus. Maiwa lies to the east of the Chambal, and 
extends in a southerly direction to the Nerbudda river. 
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The Rana of Cbitdr howe?(er held out a|amst J^eats 
1 ne ^ ^ nrPferred death to dishonour. Tin 1 50? 

and Temptations, we preierrcu ucau ^ 

. ?Tv of Chltdr was environed by the army ot ab . osx . 
The Eajpto «« 'S leL 

S contained a hundred temples and innumerable houses, 

but not a human inhabitant was there. nf the aft-r 

The very name of Chitdr was blotted out of “e ^t.r 
historv of Raipdtana. The Rana was named Udai Singh. 
He sSt a in the Aravnlli hills, where he foundrf 

the citv of Udaipur. Henceforth he was known as ths- 
^anfof Wpurfor Oodeypore. But 
forgotten. So long as Chitdr was a Jj,^Lar Js 

bomd himself and his successors never to ^ 

or eat from gold or silver, or sleep upon pythmg but straw. 
To this day the memory of the interdict is preservea m Ae 
™lace at Udaipur. The Rana never twists his beard. He 
Lts from gold^d silver, but' there are leaves beneath the 
^ dSel H?Lps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of 

manwhiie the Rajpdt princes, who had Been hatred as 
idolaters since the days of Mahmu , wer ^ 

Akbar as honoured and valued fnends. ^he mamag.s ot 
the Padishah widi their daughters converted -nto 

SLmen of the Moghul. Akbar espeaally emptoy^ he 
Rajpdts to maintain his ascendency over tB^^fghanj the 
bigoted and inveterate foes of the Hindus. The histoiy 
obscure ; and to all appearance has been purposely obscur . 
S kce«aia tj* one Rajput “PIgS'ft 

Viceroy of the Punjab 5 another commanded the 
amy gainst the Afghans of Kdbul ; wh 1 st one Rajput Rga 
of renown was appomted Viceroy of Bihdr and Ben^a > 
had been at the mercy of Afghan '^Bieitams from a remote 
antiouity The historian of Akbar tells us that these Kau 
proved able rulers; but in truth nothing is ^nown of the 
ioxking of Akbar’s policy, beyond the bare fact that he 
employed the Rajpiits to overawe the Afgh^s. _ 

He^eforth there were two anstocraaes m Mo^h 
empire, and two armies. Each was distinct from the other, 
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and acted as a balance against the other. The one was a.d. 
Moghul and Muhammadan; the other was Rajpdt and ^55^-3^ ^^5 
Hindu. ' . , ' . ■ 

The Moghul aristocracy was one of white-complexion ed MogM 
foreigners, chiefly Persians, who went by the common name 
of Moghuls. The Moghuls had no hereditary nobility out- ^obles^.^ 
side the royal family. The Padishah was the sole fountain 
of honour, and the fountain of all honour. He gave rank 
at will, and all rank was military rtok. He gave titles at 
will, and every title was associated with the idea of loyalty. 

The emoluments took the form of military pay. Every 
grandee was appointed to command a certain number of 
horse ; but he rarely maintained more than a third of the 
number, and received payment for the whole. Rank and 
title might be given in a moment, and in a moment they 
might be swept away. 

Every Moghul noble and officer was entirely dependent on Depend- 
the Padishah. Their lives and property were at his disposal, 

He was the heir to the wealth of every one of his grandees, pa^^ghah 
and wives and families of men of the highest rank were 
sometimes reduced to beggary. Hereditary nobility was 
thus unknown to the Moghuls. In one generation an Amir, 
or grandee of the first order, might hold a high command, 
and enjoy a princely income. His grandsons might be 
brown-complexioned men serving in the ranks as common 
soldiers. 

The Amirs were the highest class of nobles, the grandees Amirs, 
of the empire.^ They might be made governors, viceroys, Mansub- 
or ministers. A second class was known as Mansubdars, 
and a third class as Ahadis ; but these were. military officers. 

One and all were little better than slaves " the Padishah. 

The Rajpiits formed a hereditary*' icy on a feudal Rajput 

basis. They held their lands in return ‘ nilitary service, 
and ail commands were hereditary. The vassal served his 
lord, the lord his Raja, and the Raja his suzerain. When 
Akbar became suzerain in the room of the Rana, he raised 
the Rajas to the rank of Amirs, and sometimes conferred 
the titld of Raja on his grandees.^ 

3 . In old books of travel the Amirs are called Umrahs and Omrahs. 

2 It is not quite certain that the title of Raja was conferred by Akbar ; ^ 
it was certainiy conferred by his successors. 
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The religious antagonism between Muhammadan and 
Hindu was a .positive gain to Akbar. Muhammadans 
could not always be trusted in a war against Muhammadan 
rebels ; and any scruples about fighting fellow-Muhammadans 
were a hindrance to Akbar in the suppression of a. revolt. 
But no such scruples existed between Muhammadans and 
Hindus. Muhammadans were always ready to fight idolatrous- 
Rajas. The Rajpdts,-on the other hand, were always ready 
to fight Muhammadan rebels ; and they gloried especially in 
fighting their hereditary enemies, the bigoted Afghans, who 
had driven their forefathers from their ancient thrones on 
the Ganges and Jumna. 

Akbar has often been described by contemporaries. He 
was proud and arrogant like all Moghuls, but clement and 
affable. He was t^l and handsome, broad in the chest 
and long in the arms. His complexion was ruddy and nut- 
brown. He had a good appetite and digestion, but was 
sparing as regards wine and flesh meat He was remarkable 
for strength and courage. He would spring on the backs of 
elephants who had killed their keepers, and compel them to 
do his bidding. He delighted in every kind of sport ; in 
fights between buffaloes, cocks, harts, rams and elephants ; 
in the performances of wrestlers, fencers, dancers, and actors 
of comedies, as well as in those of trained elephants. He 
often despatched serious business in the midst of these 
spectacles. He was very fond of hunting. He had no 
hunting dogs, but kept tame antelopes with nets fastened to 
their horns to entangle wild ones; also tame panthers to 
take other wild beasts. He surrounded a whole wood with 
hunters, and then sent beaters into the jungle to drive out 
the game. 

All this whi Ir was outwardly a Muhammadan. 
Thus he made ^ sw that on the birth of a son he would 
walk on foot to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint at 
Ajmfr. In 1570 a son was bom, who was named Selim, 
but afterwards succeeded to the throne under the title of 
Jehangir. Akbar accordingly walked on pilgrimage to the 
shrine, and paid his devotions to the saint, and built a 
mosque at Ajmfr. Even his Rajpdt brides were required to 
say the formula of Islam as they entered the zenana, — 

There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of AUah.^' But having thus made a show of being 
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converted, the Hindu princesses did as they pleased. They aj)» 
introdiiGed idols and Brahmans into the zenana, and offered 
sacrifices to their idols ; and at last Akba^ joined in the ” 
idol worship of his wives, like Solomon of old 

In process of time Akbar came in collision with orthodox Ulama, a 
Muhammadan doctors. In. Muhammadan, states, the laws collective 
are supposed to be based on the Koran. Thus law ^^id 
religion are blended together, and eminent lawyers are madan 
often eminent divines. This class is always numerous at doctors, 
the capital; for judges, magistrates, and law officers in 
general are chosen from amongst these learned doctors. The 
whole body is known by the collective name of Ulama ; 
and occasionally they assemble and discuss points of law. 

The opinions of the Ulami have great weight in a Muhamma- 
dan court, and will often influence the decisions of the Sultan. 

About 1675 an ambitious young scholar, named Abul Riseof the 
Fazl, was introduced to Akbar, and soon found favuur in cainister, 
the eyes of the Padishah. He was a born courtier, and by Abul Fazl. 
steadily administering to the vanity of Akbar, he became his 
minister and confidant/ He was anxious to master all reli- 
gions. To use his own language, he longed to study the 
great religions of the world at their fountain heads ; to sit at 
the feet of the Christian padres of Goa, the Buddhist monks 
of Thibet, and the Pars! priests who were learned in the Zen- 
davesta. He imbued the mind of Akbar with a like curiosity. 

At the same time he had good reasons for hating the UlamI ; 
they had persecuted his father and driven him into exile ; 
they would have' persecuted himself in like manner, had they 
not been, afraid of Akbar. They were ignorant, bigoted, 
and puffed up with pride and orthodoxy. 

Akbar, -like' other oriental sovereigns, was fond of listening Religious 
to religious controversies. He held assemblies on Thursday coutro- 
evening! especially to hear different members pf the Ulama Persies, 
dispute in his presence. At first the proceedings were con- 
ducted with the utmost decorum. After a while the dispu- 
tants became accustomed to the Padishah, and spoke with 
more freedom and greater warmth. At last one evening 
there .was an uproar, and learned men reviled one another in 
the very presence of their sovereign. 

Abul Fazl was at the bottom ofi all the mischief. He Degrada- 
was anxious to degrade the Ulamd in the eyes of Akbar ;tiott of the 
and no mode was so effective as that of involving them in Ulama.. 
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A.D. religious controversy. He introduced subjects which he 
1556-1605 knew could only end'in wrangling. He introduced others, like 
Akbar’s marriages, which placed the learned doctors on the 
horns of a dilemma. If they sought to please the Padishah 
they sinned against the Koran ; and if they stuck to the 
Koran they 'offended the Padishah. One orthodox magis- 
trate spoke out conscientiously. against the marriages, and 
was removed/rom his post In this way the, Ulamd were 
ruined in the" eyes jof Akbar ; they drifted into d.isgrace and 
ruin; they had cursed one. another in their speech, and 
probably in their hearts they were all agreed in cursing 
Abul Fazl. 

Akhar, the Meanwhile Akbar was led by Abul Fazl to believe that he 
arbiter, -^as a far better judge in religious matters, and especially in 
religious controversies, than the bigoted body of doctors 
that made up the Ulami. Akbar eagerly caught at the idea. 
He was anxious to throw off the influence of the Ulamd, who 
would have persuaded him to persecute heretics and Hindus. 
He was resolved, like Henry the Eighth, to become himself 
the supreme authority in all religious matters. 

Akbar’s The result of all these experiences was that Akbar became 
apostasy, hostile to the Muhammadan religion. He broke up the 
power of the XJlamd, and banished all refractory professors 
to the reinote regions of Central Asia. He conversed with 
teachers of other religions, — Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
Parsfs. He sent a letter to the Portuguese viceroy at 
Goa, requesting that Christian fathers might be sent to 
Agra to teach him the tepets of Christianity. The religious 
world at Goa was thrown into a ferment at the idea of 
converting the Great Moghul. Three fathers duly arrived 
at Agra, and were permitted to build a church and perform 
Christian rites without molestation ; privileges which -would 
have been accorded, perhaps, in no other Muhammadan 
city. Both Akbar and his minister Abul Fazl professed 
the utmost respect for Christianity; Akbar even entered the 
church and prostrated before the image of the Saviour ; but 
neither the Padishah nor his minister were sufficiently im- 
Expecta- pressed with the truths of Christianity to become baptized., 
^ns of a Akbar indulged in religious experiences until he believed 
himself to be a representative of deity. The sixteenth cen- 
miHen . **“7 was a period of great excitement throughout the Muham- 

nium. madan world. It was cuitently believed that at the end of a 
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thousand y^ars from the Hijra, or flight of Muhammad, a a.o. 
new prophet would appear to convert the world and usherjn s 55 ^-*^S 
a new millennium. The “ Lord of the period,” as he was 
called, was expected to appear in 1591-92; and many 
pious Muhamrhadans prepared for his coming by fasting and 
prayen^ • V 

In the first instance Akbar was induced by AbulFazl to Religion 
believe that he himself was the, “ Lord of the perjiod.” Subse- ^f Akhar* 
quently, when his faith in Islam had died •cut, the idea took 
another form. He founded a. new religion known as the 
Divine Faith. He permitted himself to be worshipped as a 
type of royalty emanating from God ; or, to use the symbolical 
language of Abul Fazl, to be adored as a ray of the divine 
sun, the supreme soul, that animated the universe. Every 
morning he worshipped the sun in public. At the same 
time he was himself worshipped by the ignorant multitude, 
who ware-induced to believe that he could work miracles 
and cure diseases. 

All this while, however, Akbar sought to better his subjects. Ordi- 
by measures of toleration, as well as by improved social nances of 
laws. He permitted the use of wine, but punished intoxi- 
cation. He gratified his Hindu subjects by prohibiting the 
slaughter of cows. * He forbade the marriage of boys before 
they were sixteen, and of girls before they were fourteen. 

He permitted the marriage of Hindu widows, and did his 
best to put a stop to widow burning. In after life he tried to 
check the practice of polygamy amongst the Muhammadans. 

But the character of Akbar had a dark side. He was Craelty of 
sometimes'harsh and Cruel. He was jealous of his authority ; Akbar, 
suspicious of plots and rebellions; and resorted to. strong 
measures which are revolting to civilization. His persecu- 
tion of Muhammadan doctors was unpardonable. He is, 
moreover, charged with keeping a poisoner and getting rid 
of his enemies in this manner without remorse. Such prac- 
tices are known to have been common to his successors ; and 
there are strong grounds for believing that they were equally 
common during the reign of Akbar. 

The daily life of Akbar and his court may be gathered Daily life 
from three institutions of Moghul origin. They were known of Akbax. 
as the Jharokha, the Durbar, and the Ghusal-khana ; in 

* For a further account of this remarkable movement, the reader is 
referred to the larger History of India, vol. iv* chap iv. 
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English parlance they would be known as the window, the 
audience hall, and the dressing-room. ^ Details of these 
institutions will appear in the after history ; for the present 
it will suffice to describe their general character. 

The Jharokha was a window at the back of the palace, 
which overlooked a plain below. Every morning Akbar 
appeared at this window and worshipped the sun, whilst the 
multitude thronged the plain below and worshipped Akbar, 
Later in the morning, generally about noon, Akbar appeared 
at the window, and was entertained with the combats of 
animals in the plain below,^ Sometimes he inspected troops, 
horses, elephants, and camels, from this window. 

The Durbar was the hall of audience, situated in a large 
court at the entrance to the palace. Every afternoon Akbar 
sat upon his throne at the back of the Durbar hall, and gave 
audience to all comers. Here he disposed of petitions, 
administered justice, and received Rajas, Amirs, and ambas- 
sadors, All the grandees at court were bound to attend the 
Padishah at the Jharokha and Durbar. 

The Ghusal-khana was a private assembly held in the 
evening in a pavilion behind the Durbar court None were 
• admitted excepting the ministers and such grandees as re- 
ceived special invitations. Sometimes the gathering resem- 
bled a privy council ; at other times it was an assembly of 
grandees and learned men. The assembly of the Ulama 
on Thursday evenings would, probably, have been held in 
this pavilion, but it was not large enough. Consequently 
another pavilion was prepared expressly for their reception. 

Akbar is famous for having introduced a land settlement 
into his dominions. It should be explained that under 
Moghul rule all lands were treated as ftte property of the 
l^dishah. They were divided into two classes, Kfialisaand 
Jaghlr. The Khalisa lands were those held by the Padishah 
as his own demesnes, and paid a yearly rent to him. The 
Jaghirs were estates given in lieu of salaries. In this way 

1 The Ghusal-khatia was literally the bath-room, and contained a 
large bath decorated with jewels. The idea of entertaining visitors in 
a bath-room is apparently peculiar to Mc^hub?. 

* It is the custom in India among the wealthier classes to perform 
their devotions at early morning, and then to take a breakfast and a 
siesta. This wiU account for the late hours kept at the evening 
assemblies. 
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JagWrs were given to governors, ministers and grandees; a.i>; 
they were also given to queens and princesses in the imperial ^5 
harem* Every Jaghfr paid a fixed yearly rent to the Padi- 
shah ; and all that could be collected above this amount 
belonged to the Jaghirdar, or holder of the Jaghfr.^ 

Akbar employed a Hindu, named Todar Mai, to make a Revenue 
revenue settlement; in other words to nx the yearly pay- settle- 
ments to be made by holders of the land. All lands were 
measured, whether cultivated or uncultivated* Every piece 
of land yielding a yearly income of twenty-five thousand 
rupees, was placed under the charge of an officer known as 
a Krod .; the object being to bring uncultivated lands into 
cultivation. The Krories are charged with every kind of 
rapacity and oppression ; but the settlement of Todar Mai 
is lauded to this day. It was the one thing to which land- 
holders and cultivators could appeal against the rapacity of 
revenue collectors. 

Towards the end of his reign Akbar conquered Kdbul and Conquest 
Kashmir. K£bul, however, was a dangeroug acquisition Kabul 
from the lawlessness of the people ; a-iid oii one occasion 
Akbar lost an army there, but the details imperfectly 
known. Kashmir proved a more acceptable conquest ; and 
Akbar and his successors occasionally resorted to a retreat 
amongst the mountains of Kashmir, as a pleasant change 
from the heats of Hindustan. 

Akbar was always anxious to establish his sovereignty over .Embassy 
the Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan. The battle of to the 
Talikota, in which the Sultans defeated the Maharaja of 
Vijayanagar, was fought in 1565, being the ninth year of the pekhan. 
reign of Akbar. Some years afterwards the ‘Padishah sent 
ambassadors to the Sultans of the Dekhan, inviting them to 
accept him as their suzerain, and promising to uphold them 
on their thrones and prevent aU’intemecine wars. One and 
all, however, refused to pay allegiance to the Moghul. 

^ Land tenures in the Moghul ’ empire involve contradictions not 
easily explained. The husbandman often possessed a few fields, and 
had the power of selling and bequeathing them, at the same time that 
the district in which those fields were included was annually let out by 
the government to a renter, who paid a certain sum of money to the 
lord of the country, and received from the cultivator a certain part of 
his harvests. To seize such lands was regarded as the height of injus- 
tice, The Moghul was only anxious to keep down the Amirs, not to 
deprivef the smaller landowners of their herecfrtaiy fights. 
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During the latter part of his reign Akbar conquered the 
northern half of the Dekhan, including Ahmadnagar and 
Berar, and would probably have conquered the remaining 
kingdoms of Bij^pur and Golkonda, when he was called 
away by the rebellion of his eldest son. 

The rebellion of Prince Selim, better known in after years 
by the name of Jehangfr, was apparently a Muhammadan 
insurrection against the apostasy of Akbar. It w'as marked 
by the assassination of Abul Fazl. The rebellion w^as sup- 
pressed, and Akbar became outwardly reconciled to his 
son ; but he was apparently a changed man. He aban- 
doned scepticism and heresy, and returned to the Muham- 
madan faith. He died in October 1605, aged sixty-four; 
but there are strong grounds for believing that he was 
poisoned at the instigation of Jehangir.^ 

^ For proof of this poisoning, see the larger Hisiorv of India, vol. iv. 
chap. iv. 


CHAPTER y. 

MOGHUL EMPIRE: JEHAKGIR AND SHAH JEHAN. 

A,D. 1605 TO 1658. 

Jehangxr succeeded Akbar at the age of thirty-five. He 1605-1627. 
inherited Ms fathers vices, but 'had none of his virtues. He Jehangir. 
was not only harsh and cruel, but took pleasure in the 
sufferings of his victims. He drank wine like a Scythian, 
and w^as especially fond of drinking bouts at his evening 
assemblies. Above all, he was the slave of a crafty intriguing 
woman, named Ndr Mahal. 

Jehangir had not been the favourite of his father. He Breach 
seems to have joined the Muhammadan party against 
father. Akbar’s favourite was his grandson Khuzru, the 
eldest son of Jehangir, and he had intended that Khuzru 
should succeed him on the throne. Khuzru was a young 
prince of Akbar’s way of thinking, inclined to Christianity, 
and a great friend of the Rajpdts. Je^ngfr had always 
been jealous of Khuzru ; and it was this jealousy of Khuzru 
that led him to rebel during the lifetime of Akbar. 

From the day that Jehangir ascended the throne, Khuzru Revolt of 
was in mortal fear. He expected to be strangled, or Khuzru, 
poisoned, or at any rate to be deprived of sight, so as to ^ / 
be cut off from all hopes of the throne. At last he fled m ^ 
a panic from the palace at Agra, and hurried to I^hore. 

On the way he was joined by large numbers of Rajputs, but 
was hotly pursued by Jehangir. He tried to escape into 
Persia, as Humdyun had done ; but he was cruelly betrayed 
and sent in fetters to his father. 

The revenge of Jehangir upon the rebels was horrible and 
sickening. It resembled those cruel scenes of slaughter 
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which are to be seen on Assyrian monume^s. ^Hundreds 
wSe flayed alive after Moghul fashion. Hundreds were 
impaled on sharp stakes, and left to die m torture. 

T'te wretched Khuzru was conducted through the lines of 
victims, and forced to hear the shrieks of his followers, and 

witness their dying agonies. His hfe was spared, but he was 

doomed to years of captivity and suffemg. , 

Meanwhile Jehanglr became the slave of Nur Mahal. 
Various stories are told of the early adventures of this 
celebrated princess. According to general mmour, she was 
a Persian gul of low birth, and Jehangir fell in love with her 
during the Ufetime of his father. Akbar objected to such 
connections : and the girl was given in mamage to a Persian, 
and went with her husband into Bengal. When Jehangir 
came to the throne he sent for the girl; but her husband 
raised some natural objectiops, and was mmdered.m a fray. 
The widow was conducted to Agra, and Tor a long Ume 
refused to listen to Jehangir. At last she consented to 
become his queen; and her brother Asof Khan was ap- 
pointed minister. She herself is best known by the title 
of Ndr Mahal, or the “light of the harem. _ 

During the early years of the reign of Jeh^gir, the 
English began to appear in the Indian se^. The East 
India Company had been formed in i 599 > 
of Akbar. It obtained its first charter from Queen Elizabeth 
in 1600, under which the Company were to monopolise aU 
the English trade in the Indian seas. English ships sailed 
round the Cape as the Portuguese had done; but they could 
do nothing in Malabar, for the ports were in the hands of 
the Portuguese, They sailed northward to Surat withm the 
Moghul’s territory. Surat was situated near the mouth of 
the river Tapti, about a hundred and eighty miles to the 

north of Bombay. ,, , , , v • 

The English, however, could do but little business at 
Surat. The Portuguese thwarted them in every way ; bnbed 
the Moghul governor of Surat to prevent the English irom 
buying cargoes ; jeered at James I. as a king of fishermen, 
and scoffed at Great Britain as a contemptible island. In 
fact the Portuguese treated the English at Surat much in the 
same way as they themselves had been treated a century 
before by the Moors of Malabar. The result was that for 
years the English and Portuguese were natural enemies, and 
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fought one another to the death whenever their ships met 

°°A^sea^^^ntafn, named Hawkins, managed to t»ake his jyjjssion of 
A sea oj. - sort of mission to the Padi- captain 

W ^took a fancy to the Englishman ; pro- Hawkins 
S±d K . brink r »iiand.r of four tan<J«d»^, 
horse • and drank wine with him every night 
^ana^ and asked him a thousand 

or^r??.; nrinces In the first instance the head of Hawkins 
Ss turned by tke favour shown to him by the Great MogM; 
but hirvery success created numerous enemies The 

Hawking he bough. “iw 

^”fhe’^iiJgr»o°Srri n-tSL. and soon urade 
his escape fi:om Agra, _ „ruvls and willing to Early 

aftaid .Adi sl* 

S»»o£ Sr.^1fd3 

seas ; and for a long *%2h were provoked to 
English traders. At last 8 They did not plunder 

Ukt the law into their own Portuguese 

Muhammadan ^^ps M^lul^ips 

!“\'‘T.d‘S‘Sirre’cSoS «d paid for d.em a. te 
m the Red Sea, seizeo tne uuguc t„ fact there was 

urarke. m.« which preyed " J[“ Si wone, 

lawless fighting on all g-gtem seas in defiance 

other English ships appeared in the extern se 

oftheCompany’s^^er; and th^semt^^^^^^ ^ 

acts of piracy on Moghul ships, whicn gave 

bad name in the court English ambassador. Embassy 

Two or three years afterwards an jng^ ^Whul % oS Sir 

-d bad 

aodarednue. He landed ^ 

SfE^JsS'S^'S'e riv“^’^'d«cke4 -id. «»?* »<• 
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A.D. streamers, and welcomed the lord ambassador .with a salute 
X605-1627 of forty-eight guns. Sir Thomas Roe was to make a treaty 
with Jehangfr, to explain the difference between the ship^ 
of the East India Gompany and those of interlopeirs, and to 
establish the Company's trade on a sound footing. ’ 

Annoy- Sir Thomas Roe experienced some rudeness at landing 
anoes at from the Moghul officials at the Custom-house. They had 
Surat. respect for his character as ambassador, and persisted 

in searching all his servants and opening all his boxes, in- 
cluding tho^e which contained the presents for Jehangfr. At 
length, after a month's delay at Surat, Roe procured carriage 
and escort ^as far as Burhanpur, about two hundred and 
twenty miles due east of Surat. Burhanpur w^ .the head- 
<^uarters of the Moghul army of the Dekh» ; and here Roe 
expected to secure fresh carriage and escort to enable him 
to go as far as the imperial camp, which had been recently 
removed from Agra to Ajmfr. 

Desolate Roe was disgusted with what he saw during his journey from 
country. Surat to Burhanpur. The country was desolate ; the towns 
and villages were built of mud ; and there was not a house fit 
to lodge in. At one place he was guarded with thirty horse- 
men and twenty musketeers because of highwaymen. In 
fact he was travelling through Kandeish, a province p^ily 
in Hindustan and partly in the Dekhan, whidi has been in- 
fested by Bhils and brigands down to modern times. 

War in the At tfiis period the Great Moghul was carrying on a war 
Dekhan, in the Dekhan, A black Abyssinian, named Malik Amber, 
had risen to power in Ahmadnagar. Abyssinians, in spite 
of their colour, were respected on account of their strength 
and bravery, and often played important parts in political 
revolutions in India Malik Amber set up a prince of the 
fallen house of Ahmadnagar, secured help from Bij£pur ahd 
Golkonda, and compelled the Moghul army to retreat north- 
wards to Burhanpur. 

Prince The Moghul army of the Dekhan was under the com- 
Parw’iz ’ mand of Parwi'z, the second son of Jehangfr. Parwfz was a 
Kha?^ drunken prince, and left the army in the hands of an officer 
Khanan. known as the Khan Khanin, or Khan of Khans. Meanwhile 
the Khan Khanin t '^k bribes from the different Sultans 
of the Dekhan, an ' nothing. At times he tried to 
deceive Jehangfr by teigJng to attack Ahmadnagar; but 
his treachery was already suspected by the Padishah. 
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At Btirhanpur. Sir Thomas R.oe was received ^th some a.d. 
show by the head of the police, known as the KotwaL He i6o5-i6{27 
paid a visit of ceremony to Parwfz, who was haughty and 
arrogant as regards ceremony, but otherwise good-natured; parwiz. 
Roe found him sitting in a gallery under, a canopy, u^th a 
platform below him, railed in for Ms grandees. 

Roe ascended the platform and saw the grandees stand- Public 
ing below the prince with joined hands, like so many slaves audience 
or suppliants. He made a bow, and Parwiz bowed in 
return. He would have ascended the gallery to speak to 
the prince, but was stopped by a secretary, Parwfz, how- 
ever, was ready to grant every request as fast as Roe could 
make it. He allowed the English to establish a factory at 
Burhanpur, and promised to supply carriage and escort to 
enable Roe to get on to Agra, He received Roe’s presents 
very graciously, especially a case of strong liquors. He left 
the gallery, and said he would send for Roe presently, and 
speak to him in a private chamber. Roe waited for a while, 
and was then told that he might leave the palace. He 
learnt afterwards that Parwiz had opened the liquor bottles, 
and had rapidly become too drunk to speak to anybody. 

The road from Burhanpur to Ajmfr runs through the heart Jourpy to 
of Rajpiitana; yet Roe had few adventures on the way;^ju^^"^‘ 
beyond a sharp attack of fever. He paid a visit to the 
ruins of Chitor ; arid he met a crack-brained Englishman, 
named Tom Coryat, who had undertaken a walking tour 
through Asia, Coryat was one of the most wonderful 
.travellers of his time. He had gone on foot from Jerusalem", 
through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, to the cities 
of Delhi and Agra, at a cost of about a penny a day ; and 
being regarded as a madman, no one interfered with him. 

When he met Roe he was going to Surat, where he subse- 
quently died from drinking too much sack, and was buried 
in the outskirts of the city. ; 

In Januau^ 1616 Sir Thomas. JBLoe^had his first audience Imperial 
with jehangir. He describes the Purbar hall as resembling 
a London theatre The Padishah was sittmg on his throne 
at one end.. The grandees were standing on a platform - 
before him like actors on a stage ; they were railed off in 
three rows according to their respective grades^ The cmu- 
mon people formed the audience or groundlings, who looked 
on from behind the third rail 
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A.D, There was at first a question of prostration, but Roe 
1:605-1627 refused to do anything of the kind, and the point %vas 
Gracias waived. He passed the three rails, making a profound bow 
recepUon at each ; and was admitted amongst the grandees of the 
of Roe by first grade. Jehangir received the English, ambassador with 
JebaBgir. princely condescension. He accepted the presents, consist- 
ing of virginals, knives, an embroidered scarf, a rich sword 
and an English coach. He wanted some one to play the 
virginals, and one of Roe’s retinue complied with his wish. 
The coach was too large to be brought into the Durbar hall, 
but Jehangfr sent persons to look at it The 
spoke very graciously to the amb^j^^or, hoped he had got 
rid of his fever, and offered to send him his own physicians. 
Altogether Roe went away charmed with his reception. 
CMldisb When the Durbar was over Jehangfr showed himself to be 
demon- an inquisitive Moghul, He went out and examined the 
strations coach, and even got into it and ordered his servants to draw 
Jehangfr. made Roe’s English servant array him in the scarf 

and sword, English fashion ; and then strutted about and 
drew his sword and brandished it But he complained to 
the bystanders that the presents were veiy poor, and 
said that the King of England ought to have sent him 
Jewels. 

Fafinreof Roe’s negotiations proved a failure throughout. He 
Roe’s wanted too much from the Padishah. Jehangfr was willing 
mission. firmdns or orders to all local officers to grant certain 

privileges to the English ; and a few bribes to the local 
officers would have- ensured attention to these privileges, 
until by long custom they had ha,rdened into rights. But 
Roe was smitten with an Englishman’s passion for treaties. 
He wanted a treaty signed and sealed, which would bind 
the Padishah and bis successors for ever, whilst he had 
nothing to give in return but a few paltry presents. As it 
was he wasted two years in negotiations, and never got any- 
thing beyond firmdns. 

Jeliaisgfr*s The history of the Moghul rule at this period is very 
suspicions suggestive. Jehangfr was growing more and more suspicious 
KWn Khan Khan 4 n. Twice he tried to poison him, but 

Khanan. f^l^d. He recalled Parwfz from the Dekhan, and sent 
him to command in Bengal He then appointed his third 
son, Prince Shah Jehan, to command the army of the 
Dekhan. He hesitated to recall the Khan Khanin, lest the 
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latter slioiild break out imp rebellion with the army of the a.d. 
Dekhan at his heels. 1605 f 627 

A. kinswoman of the Khan Klian^n was in the imperial 0.““. 
zenana, and Jehangir consulted her on the subject. He poSa- 
proposed sending a dress of honour to the Khan Khandn LgL' 
as a token of forgiveness. She replied that Khan Khandn 
would suspect the dress to have been poisoned ; that the 
Khan Khandn was already aware that Jehangir had on two 
several occasions tried to poison him. Jehangir made no 
attempt to deny the charge; he only suggested that he 
should wear the dress for an hour, and that the kinswoman 
should inform the Khan Khandn accordingly. She replied 
that the Khan Khanin would trust neither of them. Accord- 
ingly Jehangir determined to go in person to the Dekhan.^ 

Sir Thomas Roe saw much of the Moghul court during Moghul 
his stay at Ajmir. He was present at the Nau-roz, or festivals, 
feast of the new year, when the 'Padishah sat upon his 
throne in the Durbar, and received presents of great value 
from all his grandees. He was present at the celebration of 
Jehangir's birthday on the 2nd of September, 1616. In 
the morning the Padishah was weighed six times against 
gold and silver, silks and stuffs, grain and butter; and all 
the things that were weighed against him were given to the 
poor. In the afternoon there was a grand procession of 
elephants before the Durbar, 

On the evening of the birthday there was a drinking Drinking 
bout in the Ghusal-khana, Roe was sent for at ten o’clock bout on the 
at night after he had gone to bed. He found Jehangir 
sitting cross-legged on a little throne, arrayed in his jewels. ^ 
There was a large company of grandees, and numerous 
gold and silver flagons, and all present were ordered to 
drink. Every one got drunk excepting Prince Shah Jehan, the 
minister Asof Khan, and the English ambassador. Jehangir 
scattered rupees to the multitude below. He threw about 
gold and silver almonds for which the nobles scrambled like 
schoolboys. At last he dropped off to sleep, on which all 
the lights were put out, and the company were left to grope 
their way out of the Ghusal-khana in the best way they could. 

^ All that Roe tells about tlie court of Jehangir may be accepted as 
truth, as nearly everything that goes on in the zenana of a Moghul sove- 
reign is soon known outside. Nothing is concealed but thoughts or 
emotions, and even they are often betrayed. 
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On one occasion a hundred thieves were brought before 
Tehangir in the Durbar hall, and condemned to death with- 
out further trial. They were butchered and exposed in the 
different streets of Ajtnir; the head thief being torn to 
pieces by dogs in front of Roe’s house. 

At another time there was a terrible scene in the Durbar 
court. Whenever the Padishah commanded his nobles to 
drink wine, they were bound to obey ; and such had been the 
case on the evening of the birthday. If, however, Jehangir 
heard that a grandee had been drinking on any other occa- 
sion H-ithout his order, the offender was scourged in his 
presence. One night Jehangir gave a feast to the Persian 
ambassador, and ordered all present to drink wine. Accord- 
ingly, every man drank to the health of the Padishah, and 
his name was entered in a register according to custom. 
But Jehangir was so drunk that he forgot all that had 
passed. Next day there was an allusion to the drinking, 
and Jehangir asked who had given the order. He was told 
that the paymaster had given it ; an answer that was always 
returned when the Padishah thought proper to forget his 
own orders. Jehangir at once called for the register, and 
began to punish the offenders. They were Hogged so un- 
mercifully that some were left for dead; and there was not 
a man at court, not even a father or a son, that dared to 
speak a word in behalf of the sufferers. 

About this time Roe reported to London that Shah Jehan 
was plotting the deatli of his elder brother Khuzru. He 
mentioned the fact as a warning to tne East India Company 
not to push their trade too far into the interior. The struggle 
between the two princes migut throw all Hindustan into a 
ferment. If Khuzru prevailed the English would be gainers, 
because he loved and honoured Christianity. If Shah Jehan 
prevailed the English would be losers, because he hated 
Christianity, and was proud, subtle, false, and tyrannical. 

's In November i6i6 Jehangir left Ajmir and began the 
journey towards the south. The departure was^ a ^and 
procession of elephants and palanquins, radiant with jewels 
and cloths of gold and silver. At setting out there was 
a notable incident Jehangir stopped at the door where 
his eldest son was imprisoned, and called for him to come 
out. Khuzru appeared and made his reverence. He had 
a sword and buckler in his hand, and his beard hung down 
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to his waist as a mark of disfavour. He accompanied the a.i>. 
imperial camp during its progress through Rajpdtana, and 

hopes were expressed that he might yet succeed to the * 

throne of his father. 

The camp of the Great Moghul was like a moving city. Camp of 
The imperial pavilions formed a vast palace of scarlet can- 
vas, surrounded by scarlet screens or walls of arras. 
pavilions of the grandees were canvas mansions of white, 
green, and mixed colouts ; all were encompassed by screens, 
and were as orderly as houses. There were also long streets 
of shops, like the bazar of a metropolis. There was no con- 
fusion of any kind, for all the tents and pavilions were laid 
out and set up in the same order day by day. This regu- 
larity, however, disappeared as the camp moved through 
Rajpdtana«; for the country was only half conquered, and 
was infested by robbers, whilst the road sometimes lay 
through forests and over mountains. 

As the imperial camp advanced further south some alarm Triumph- 
was expressed. It had been expected that the Sultans of^^t policy 
the Dekhan would have sent in their submission directly 
they heard that Jehangfr was approaching the frontier. But 
the Sultans did nothing of the kind, and Ndr Mahal proposed 
that the Padishah should return to. Agra under pretence 
of hunting. But Jehangfr declared that his honour was at 
stake. He continued to advance, but sent on reinforce- 
ments to Shah Jehan, who had gone before to take com- 
mand of the Moghul army of the Dekhan. Suddenly the news 
arrived of a great triumph of policy. The Sultans of BIjapur 
and Golkonda had been detached from the cause of Malik 
Amber*; the Abyssinian had been defeated, and Ahmad- 
nagar was restored to the Moghul 

Sir Thomas Roe left India in 1618. Jehangfr went to Jehangfr’s 
Guzerat;' subsequently he visited Agra and Delhi. In his 
memoirs written by himself, Jehangfr offers certain obser- 
vations on the country and people, which may be summed 
up in a few words, and serve as a reflex of his character. 

‘‘ Guzerat,'" says Jehangfr, is infested with thieves and Massacres 
vagabonds. I have occasionally executed two or three 
hundred in one day, but I could not suppress the brigallrf- 
age. From Guzerat I went to Agra, where I became recon- 
ciled to my eldest son Khuzru. I next went to Delhi, 
where 1 heard of a rebellion in Kanouj, and sent a force to 
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n’lt it down Thirty thousand rebels were slain ; ten thou- 

Delhi; ten thousand bodies were 
run- on trees with their heads downwards along the several 
hitys. Notwithstanding repeated massacres there are 
frequent rebellions in Hindustan. There is not a province 
fa ?h“ mpire in which half a mlhon of '■a''* 

been slaughtered during my own reign and that of_my 
Ser Ever and anon some accursed m^creant spnngs 
upTo unfurl the standard of rebellion. In Hindustan there 

has never existed a period of u ^Tq 

Subsequently Jehangir proceeded to the Punjab.^ . -e 
made Ubore his capital, but spent the hot “ontte of 
Tverv year amongst the cool mountains of Kashmir. Mean- 
while Ndr Mahal engaged in various intrigues tespecting 
the succession to the throne, which led to tragical con- 

^^KlSr had four sons,— Khuzru, Parwfz Sh^ah Jehan 
and Shahrycir. Shah Jehan, the victor in the Dekhan, stood 
the fairest chance of the throne. For a long tipae he 
Soved the favour of Nitr Mahal ; and he had married her 
Sc^, a daughter of her brother Asof Khan. ^ Subsequently 
he excited her wrath by another marriage, and she resolved 

to work his destruction. ^ 

Nilr Mahal had a daughter by her previous husband, and 
she was ambitious for this daughter. _ She resolved to give 
her in marriage to Khuzru. This prince was already recon- 
ciled to his father Jehangi'x, and she purposed securing his 
succession to the throne. But Khuzru was not a Muhan - 

madan, and was averse to polygamy. He was already married 

to one wife and he refused to marry a second. Nur Mahal 
was bitterly angry with Khuzru, and betrothed her daughter 
rhf younges&ther Shahryir. Henceforth she laboured • 
Kard to secure the successioix for Shahryar. ^ ^ , 

About this time fresh disturbances broke out in the ^ 

Shah Tehan was again ordered to take the command of 
army of the Dekhan ; but he was fearful that Jehangir might 
die in his absence, and that Khuzm might obtmn le 
throne He refused to go to the Dekhan unless Khuzru 
his charge* Nir Mahal raised no objecram ; 
Khuzru would probably be murdered by his unscrupulous 
brother, but such a catastrophe would fonvard her own 
schemes as regards Shahry^. Jehangir was getting old and 
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Stupid, and was induced to make over his eldest son to the A.t>. 
charge of Shah Jehan. 1605-1627 

Months passed away. Shah Jehan was again at Burhan- 
pur in charge of his brother Khuzru. Suddenly news tion of 
arrived at Buranpur that Jehangir was dying. One night Khuzru : 
Khiizm was strangled to death in his chamber. No one promotion 
doubted that the murder was instigated by Shah Jehan. 

Shortly afterwards Jehangir recovered his health. He was 
so angry at the murder of Khuzru, that he sent for his 
grandson Bulaki, the son of Khuzru, and raised him to the 
rank of ten thousand horse, the highest rank in the empire. 

He then declared BuMki to be his successor to the throne 
of Hindustan. 

Shah Jehan was driven to desperation by this turn of Despera- 
affairs. The murder of Khuzru, which was to have placed 
him on the throne, had elevated his nephew BuMki. To 
crown all, he was deprived of the bulk of his army. An 
army was despatched from Lahore against Persia under the 
command of Shahrydr; and Shah Jehan was ordered to 
send a large force to join it ; whilst his officers received 
direct orders from the Padishah to quit the Dekhan and 
join the army of Shahryar. 

At this crisis a secret plot was hatched between Shah Plot of 
Jehan and his father-in-law Asof Khan. The idea was to Shah 
seize the imperial treasures at Agra. The court had re- 
moved from Agra to Lahore, and Asof Khan persuaded 
Jehangir to remove the treasure in like manner. Asof 
Khan proceeded to Agra to conduct the removal ; and 
Shah Jehan was to march his forces with the utmost secresy 
from the Dekhan and surround the convoy. The plan had 
nearly succeeded. The treasurer at Agra, much against his 
will, had loaded the camels with the precious store, when 
he heard that Shah Jehan was coming up from the Dekhan 
by forced marches. He saw through the plot in a moment. 

He unloaded the camels, and lodged the treasure once again 
in the fortress, and reported the coming of Shah Jehan to 
the Padishah. 

Shah Jehan arrived at Agra, but the treasure was beyond Sack of 
his reach. During three weeks he made repeated attacks Agra : 
on the fortress, but failed to capture it. He wreaked his 
vengeance on the city, plundering and torturing the citi- jehan. 
zens, and committing cruel outrages on their wives and 
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dauffhters. Meanwhile Jehangir was marcWng from U- 

hnrf with a lar<ye army. Shah Jehan left Agra to encOTnter 
his father. battle was fought ut Delhi between Mher 

and son; and Shah Jehan was defeated, and compelled to 

^^The further movements of Shah Jehan me st^mg_ frona 
• their audacity. His marches reseinble the flymg ra.ids of 
‘SSn and Malik Kafur. He resolved to plunder 
^ngS ; and he took the city of Dacca by surpnse,- and 
Ravaged the country, until ^obbenes and outr^es of ks 
followers were a terror to the Bengalis. At last he tos 
naain attacked and defeated by the imperial army. He 
nSr fled to the Dekhan, and found an asylum ™ ^ 
of Blj^pur and Golkonda, like an exiled prinre of the olde 

^^"aII this while there were antagonisms between Ay 
piit and Muhammadan armies in Ae service of the 
Moghul. Ndr Mahal was bitter against the Rajputs,^ espe- 
cially against a Rajpiit general who had 
Islam, md was known by the name of Mahdbat ^an. 
This general had commanded a ^]put army jj Ae ^k- 
han but was recalled at the instance of Ndr h^al. 
Subsequently through her instrumentality MaMbat Khan 
SrSted and degraded ; and at last m a fit of despe- 
ration hfcairied Jehangir, and kept him as a state 
Tvrisoner under his immediate charge. 

^ Ibr a brief interval Ndr Maiial was baffled ;■ her power was 
gone,- for Jehangir, in spite of his detention, was still per- 
Stted to exerdse the authority of Padishah. MaMbat 
Khan treated his sovereign with 
and for some time Jehangir ^ ® 

bis deliverance from the toils of Nur Mahal , ok alter 
a while he fled back to his beloved Niir Mahal MaMbat 
Khan and his Rajpdts were now in extrwie peril MaMbk 
Khan would have joined Parwiz with his Rajput army, b ^ 
Smiz was dead. At last he fled to the Dekhan and espoused 

the cause of Shah Jehan. . _ , > „ Vip 

Jehangir died suddenly, m October, 1627. 
died he again nominated his grandson BuHki, the son 0 
Khuzru, to succeed him as Padishah. 

Asof Khan, the minister, installed Buldki on the Aron 
at npiVil His obiect was to checkmate his sister Mur 
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A.D. had disappeared; and the Moghuls who conquered Hindu- 
2525-^530 Stan bore a general resemblance to Persians. These changes 
have led to confusion. The people of India often iiiclude 
mates' Persians under the general name of Moghuls; but they 
Persians, always mark the distinction between Moghul and Afghan. 
Earl life founder of the Moghul empire in India was a chief- 

of^Baber, tain named B^ber. The career of B£ber is a romance, 
1482-15S5. He was born in 1482 ; and claims descent from Timdr 
and Chenghiz Khan. At the age of twelve he inherited 
the kingdom of Khokand on the Jaxartes. Whilst.still a youth 
he conquered the whole of Bokhara from the Jaxartes to the 
Oxus. Subsequently, after years* of fighting, he was driven 
out of Bokhara by the Uzbegs, and founded a kingdom 
in Afghanistan, 

Character character of Baber is revealed in his memoirs, which 

of Baber, ^re said to have been written by himself. Sometimes he 
was storming a city or defending a stronghold ; at other 
times he was an exile in the desert broken down by wounds 
and privations; but on all occasions he had an easy 
temper, and an affectionate regard for the playmates of his 
boyhood, his mother and female relatives, and for all old 
friends. He was fond of a drinking bout with gay com- 
panions, He freely describes the temptations which led to 
these excesses, —the shady wood, the hill with a fine prospect, 
or the idleness of a boat floating down a river. He also 
tells the amusements which accompanied them, — extempore 
verses, recitations in Turki and Persian, sometimes a song, 
and often a contest of repartee.^ 

For years Baber had contemplated the conquest of Hin- 
dustan. In 1525 he was encouraged to make the attempt 
The reigning Sultan of Delhi was weak and fickle. The 
whole Afghan empire was disaffected. The Afghan governor 
of the Punjab invited B£ber to invade the country. At the 
same time the suzerain of the Rajpdt princes, the Rana of 
Chitdr, sent messengers to B^ber promising to attack Agra 
if the Moghuls would attack Delhi, filber obeyed the 
call. In the winter of 1525-26 he crossed the Indus at the 
head of ten thousand men. The Afghan Sultan marched 
against him with an immense army, but was defeated and 
slain. 

Biber occupied Delhi and then marched to Agra. As 
Eri>kine’ii translation of Bdbsr's Memotrs^ 
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he advanced the Hindus fled from, the villages, and* he f6ll a.i). 
short of supplies. To crown all, he found the whole army ,^5 ^5* 
of the Rajput league arrayed against hira^ not as a friend Advance 
and ally, but as an enemy resolved to drive him out of to Agra. 

..Hindustan., . 

The proceedings of the Rana of Chitdr were treacherous Hostility 
but intelligible. He expected Bdber to invade Hindustan . 
as Timiir had done; that is, to sack Delhi and then go 
away, leaving him, the Rana, to re-establish the ancient 
empire of the Rajpdts over Hindustan and the Punjab. 

When Bdber defeated the Afghan Sultan, the Rana made 
no advance to Agra but waited for events. When Baber 
captured Delhi and marched to Agra^ the Rana felt aggrieved 
and went out to fight the invaders. 

The battle between the Moghuls and the Rajputs was "Victory- 
desperate but decisive. Baber aroused the enthusiasm 
his Muhammadan troops against the idolaters. He broke ^ 
up his drinking vessels on the field, and swore that hence- 
forth he ^vould never taste wine. The battle was fought at 
Sikri, a few miles from Agra. Bdber gained the victory, 
and the Rajpdts fled back to their hills. From that 
day to this the Rajpdts have never attempted to re-conquer 
Hindustan. 

Baber reigned four years afterwards, but was chiefly Hpth of 
occupied in rooting the Afghans out of their strongholds. 

He died in 1530, and was succeeded by his son Humayun. 

Bdber was a bad Muhammadan, inasmuch as he drank Baber and 
wine and allied with the idolatrous Rana of Chitdr against 
Afghan believers. His son Humdyun was a worse Muham- hamma-' 
madan, for he relapsed into the old nature worship of the dans. 
Moghuls. He divided his household affairs according to 
the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth. He built a 
pavilion with seven apartments of different colours to repre- 
sent the sun, moon, and planets; and he sat each day in 
a different apartment, and transacted business or took his 
pleasure* accoVding to the reigning luminary. 

Humdyun was engaged like his father in rooting Afghans Humayun 
out of their strongholds ; but he lacked his father^s by 
energy and decision. An Afghan, named Sher JChan, 
was in possession of Chiinar, an important fortress on the 
south bank of the Ganges, which commanded the line of 
qommunication between Hindustan and Bengal. Humayun 
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A,D. demanded the surrender of the fortress, and might easily 
2530'^5SS have dislodged the Afghan ; but Sher Khan affected entire 
submission, sent his son with a troop of horse to fight in 
the army of the Moghul, and begged to be allowed to hold 
the fortress in the name of Humayun. In a word Humdyun 
was cajoled into leaving Sher Khan in possession of 
Chunan 

Rajput A.bout this time Humiyun interfered in Rdjpdt affairs, 
affairs. ^ Sultan of Guzefat, the very man who invited the Sultan 
of Turkey to drive out the Portuguese, had invaded the 
territory of the Rana of Chitdr. The pty was invested 
by the Muhammadans, as it had been in the reign of 
Ali'Ud-dfn, The women performed another Johur; amongst 
them was the widow of the Rana who fought against Bdber. 
Before the princess joined the sacrifice, she provided for 
the escape of her infant son, and sent her bracelei to 
Humdyun. 

Gift of the The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of Rajpdt 
bracelet, chivalry. Whenever a Rajpdt lady is in peril, be she wife 
or maiden, she may select a protector by sending him her 
bracelet. She thus adopts him as her brother. He may 
never see her, but he is flattered by the mystery and honour. 
Hum£yun accepted the bracelet and obeyed the summons. 
Muhammadan historians say that Humdyun was a follower 
of the Prophet; but his conduct is at variance with* the 
statement He went to war against a brother Muhammadan 
on account of a Rajput princess, and drove the Sultan of 
Guzerat out of Ghitdr. 

Defeat and When Humayun returned to Agra, he found that Sher 
flight of Kjhan the Afghan had taken possession of Bengal. He 
Humayim. reason to curse his folly in leaving the fortress of 

Chunar in the hands of Sher Khan. He was obliged to 
capture the fortress before he could enter Bengal ; and six 
months were wasted before the wall^ before it was starved 
mto surrendering. Next he was blocked up by the Afghans 
in the narrow defile between the Ganges and the Rajmahal 
Hills, which is the only opening into Bengal. Finally he 
entered i^ngal at the ‘beginning, of the rains, and lost a 
large portion of his army by fe\^r and dysentery. When 
the rains were over he tried to return to Agra, but waA 
attacked and routed by Sher Kfian. His affairs were so 
desperate that he had no alternative but to fly to Persia ;^ 
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and there he renmmed in exile for a period of fifteen a. 0. 
years* : ; ' • ■ 2530-1535 

The Afghan rule of Slier Khan and his successors vis a 
break in the histoxy. . It is a strange fact that the- Afghans, nill in ■ • 
the bigoted enemies of the Hindus and their religion, should Hindns- ' 
have maintained an empire over the Punjab and Hindustan ^S 4 o- 
for fifteen years* Stranger still, the fest. Sultan of this : 
Afghan dynasty favoured the Hindus and lost his throne in 
consequence. He appointed a Hindu, named Hemu, to be 
his minister, and advanced Hindus to rank and power. ' 
Accordingly his own nobles rebelled against him, arid thus 
opened a way for -the return of Hunidyun. v 

The adventures of Hum^un during this interval have Return of 
little bearing on the history. During his flight to Persia, Humayuu 
his favourite wife gave birth to the celebrated Akbar. During 
his residence in Persia he is said to have cast aside the Sunni 
religion and becoicie a Shiah out of deference to the Shah. 

^555 raised a force and returned to Hindustan and 
recovered possession- of Delhi and Agra. 

A final avruggle was pending between Moghul and Afghan, Death of 
when ESumayun was killed by an accident. He was ascend- Pfumayun, 
ing Che stone steps outside the palace in order to say his 
ev^njng prayers on the roof, w'hen his foot slipped and he fell 
lifeless on the pavement below. 

The Afghan conquest of Hindustan between 1540 anjl Obsolete 
1555. has never been forgotten by the Afghan people. Inriaimsof 
their eyes it gives them a traditional claim to the posst^f^sion 
of Hindustan. Edber claimed Hindustan by virtue of the 
■conquest of Timflr ; and in after years the Afghans affected 
to claim Hindustan by virtue of the conquest of Sher Khan. 

Such assumptions are mere phantoms of oriental imagi- 
nations, but nevertheless they often have a bearing upon the 
current of oriental history. 

Akbar, the son and successor of Humiyun, w-as the real Akbar, the 
founder of the Moghul empire in India. By wise policy founder 
and consummate craft he put an end to the conflict between 
Afghan and Moghul, and brought about a reconciliation Empire, 
between Muhammadan and Plindu. The annals of his reign 
open up a new era in the. history, of Indfa. 

Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, succeeded Reign of 
his father in 1556. He was only a boy of fourteen; and 
when Plumiyun was dying, at Delhi, the young prince was 
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away in the Punjab fighting the Afghans. His guardian was 
an experienced general named Bairam Khan, and when the 
boy became Padishah the guardian became regent^ 

'The Moghul empire was in s6re peril. A host of Afghans 
had advanced up the valley of the Jumna under the leader- 
ship of Hemu, and recovered the cities of Agra and Delhi, 
and was now marching on to the Punjab.^ ,The Moghul 
officers were in such a panic of fear that they counselled 
a retreat to K^buL 

Akbar and his guardian resolved on battle* A bloody 
action wvas fought,- and the Moghuls gained the victory. 
Hemu was wounded in the eye and ta^en prisoner. Bairam 
Khan exhorted Akbar to kill the Hindu and win the title of 
Ghazkid-dm, or “ champion of the feith.” Akbar refused 
to slaughter a helpless warrior, and Bairam Khan, beheaded 
the Hindu with his own sword. 

During the four years that followed there were constant 
wars between Moghuls and Afghans. Meanwhile Akbar 
reached his eighteenth year, and resolved to throw off the 
control of his guardian. He left the canup under the plea 
of a visit to his mother. He next proclaimed had 

assumed the sovereign authority of Padishah, and that^ no 
orders were to be obeyed but his own. Bairam Khan S0.w 
that he had lost his power. He tried to cajole Akbar into 
appointing him minister, but the young Padishah was resolved 
to be his own master. Akbar offered his old guardian any' 
post he pleased excepting that of minister. But Bairam 
Khan would be minister or nothing, and prepared to go on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was about to depart when he 
was assassinated by an Afghan. It was the old story of 
Afghan revenge. Bairam Khan had killed the father of the 
assassin- in some battle, and was stabbed to death by the son. 

The wars of Akbar are of small interest He had to 
restore order in Hindustan after two centuries of anarchy 

^ The term Padishah -was the Moghul ei^uivalent for Emperor* The 
iecond syllable is the well-known Persian “ Shah,’* signifymg origin or 
lord. “Pad” signified stability and pof session. See Abul Fazios 
‘preface to the Ain-i-AkhaH^ translated by Mr. Blochmann, 

2 The history of this crisis is a mystery. Possibly the facts have 
been misrepresented by Muhammadan historians ; but in the absence of 
other contemporary authorities it is impossible to test their statements. 
The march of an Afghan army under a Hindu general is opposed to all 
Asiatic experiences. 
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and misrule. To effect this object it was necessary to cap- a.d. 
tore fortresses in the hands of Afghans, and to stamp out 
disaffection and revolt amongst his own turbulent chieftains. — ■ 

It was also necessary to subdue and dethrone dynasties of 
independent Sultans who had built up kingdoms in Guzerat, 

Malwa, and Bengal, out of the ruins of the old Delhi 
empire of the Tughlaks. In all these wars he displayed the 
energy and skill of a practised commander, and the bodily 
strength of a warrior familiar from his boyhood with the toils 
of war and the sports of the field. 

But though the wars are of small interest, some traditions Energy of 
have been preserved which serve to bring out the character Akbar. 
of Akbar,' and illustrate the lawlessness against which he had 
to contend. An officer named Adham Khan was sent to 
reduce a Sultan of Malwa. The Sultan fled at his approach 
and left his treasures behind. Adham Khan took pos- 
session of Malwa, but kept back the Padishah's share of the 
spoil, and only sent a few elephants to Agra. Suddenly he 
learnt that Akbar was at hand with a strong force and 
hastened to make submission and reparation. Akbar 
feigned to be satisfied and returned to Agra. Adham Khan 
was soon recalled to Agra and another governor sent in his 
room. Adham Khan found that no command was given to 
him, and thought that the minister was his enemy ; he went 
to the palace and stabbed the minister to death in the hall 
of audience. Akbar heard the uproar and rushed to the 
place. The murderer begged for mercy, but was thrown 
over the parapet by Akbar's orders, and perished on the 
spot. 

Another officer in Bihdr kept back the Padishah's share in Bravery of 
like manner, and soon found that Akbar was upon him. Akbar' 
He, too, made submission and reparation, but then fled 
from Bihar and joined some rebels in Oude. At that mo- 
ment Akbar was called away to the Punjab by an invasion 
of Afghans. Meanwhile the whole region to the north of the 
Ganges broke out in open revolt. Akbar disposed of the 
Afghans and then marched back to Allahabad in the middle 
of the rainy season. He reached the Ganges with his body- 
guard whilst the rebel army was encamped in perfect security 
on the opposite shore. At night he swam the river witli his 
body-guard, and fell upon the, enemy at daybreak. The 
thunder of the imperial kettle-drums sufficed to scare away 
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the rebels. The flight was a stampede. Some of the ring- 
leaders were slain in the pursuit; the greater number were 
taken prisoners and trampled to death by elephants, after 
the barbarous custom of Moghul times. 

The rebellion was crushed out in Oude, but it was soon 
followed by others. The truth seems to be that the Mu- 
hammadan religion had lost its force. The brotherhood of 
Islam could not bind Moghul, Turk, and Afghan into one 
united mass as it had united the Arab tribes in the old wars 
of the Khalifat The dismemberment of the Muhammadan 
empire in India had begun two centuries before, at the fall 
of the Tughlak dynasty and revolt of the Dekhan. Under 
such circumstances Akbar called in the aid of a new power 
to restore peace in Hindustan and consolidate a new empire ; 
and the policy which he pursued forms the most important 
and interesting event in the history of his reign. 

Akbar was not a man of culture like the Muhammadan 
Sultans of olaen nnic. If he had gOfie hfe father fo 
Persia he might have received a schooling; but he stayed 
with an uncle in Kdbul and learnt nothing but war. He 
could not read or write/ but he had listened to histories, and 
seems to have formed ideas. He was not a zealous Muham- 
madan, and he certainly did not share in the Muhammadan 
hatred of idolaters. On the contrary, he was imbued with 
the religious toleration of Chenghiz Khan, and inclined to 
regard all religions as equal. He resolved to amalgamate 
Hindus and Muhammadans into an imperial system, in 
which the one should be a check on the other. In a word, 
he foreshadowed that policy of equality of race and religion, 
which maintained the. integnty of .tiae Moghul empire for 
more than a century, and since then has been the mainstay 
of the British empke. in India. 

The first step in the work of amalgamation was the con- 
quest and pacification of the princes of Rajpdtana. The 
Rajput league, under the suzerainty of the Rana of Chitdr, 
was bound together by a system of intermarriages. Hindus 
marry but one wife, but polygamy has always been the prac- 
tice of Rajas. The Rana of Chitdr was supposed to be the 
descendant of Rama and the old Rajas of Ay odhyi, the noblest 

^ Akbar made up for some of his deficiencies in after years. His 
Spelling-book was preserved as a curiosity down to modern times. 
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of the children of the sun.^ • Every Raja considered it' a high a.d. 
honour to receive a daughter of the Rana in marriage* In 
like manner every Raja deemed it an. honour to give a ■ 
daughter in marriage to the Rana. 

By this time the old ceremony of the Swayamvara had' Relic of ■ 
died out of India. A Rajput princess no longer appeared the Sway- 
in her fathers hall, to signify her choice of a husband by amvara. 
the gift of a garland. But the fiction of self-choice ** had 
been preserved, and continues to this day. A gilded cocoa- 
nut is still formally sent to a Raja in the name of a princess 
as symbolical of choice. It is but an empty compliment, 
for the girl has no voice in the matter ; but the cocoa-nut is 
a relic of a civilization which has passed away. 

The policy of Akbar was to put the Padishah in the room Rajpat 
of the Rana j to become himself the suzerain of the Rajpfit marriages, 
league, and the commander of all the Rajpiit armies. To 
carry out this object it was necessary that he should take 
the daughters of the Rajas to be his wives, and give them 
daughters in return. The idea was repulsive alike to Rajpdt 
and Muhammadan; it was contrary to caste laws; it was 
contrary to the religion of the Koran unless the bride 
became a convert to Islam. In a word, the policy could 
only be carried out by a barbarian and a despot; and such a 
man was Akbar. 

The wars of Akbar in Rajpdtana may be forgotten.^ It SuBmis- 
will suffice to say that after bitter struggles Jaipur andsionof 
Jodhpur yielded to their fate, and each gave a daughter in Rajput 
marriage to Akbar; and paid him homage as their suzerain. 

In return he added to their territories, raised them to high 
rank in his court, loaded them with honours, and took their 
armies into his pay. Other Rajas followed the example 
and were rewarded in like manner. Akbar thus brought a 
new political element into existence ; and the support 
which he derived from tne princes of Rajpdtana enabled 
him to establish and consolidate an empire 

Of course there are rival families, but the superior claims of the 
Rana are pretty generally acknowledged. 

® It is important to bear in mind the relative positions of Rajputana 
and Maiwa, between the Jumna and the Nerbudda rivers. Rajputana 
lies to the west of the river Chambal, and extends to the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus. Maiwa lies to the east of the Chambal, and 
extends in a southerly direction to the Nerbudda river. 
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The Rana of Cbitdr howe?(er held out a|amst J^eats 
1 ne ^ ^ nrPferred death to dishonour. Tin 1 50? 

and Temptations, we preierrcu ucau ^ 

. ?Tv of Chltdr was environed by the army ot ab . osx . 
The Eajpto «« 'S leL 

S contained a hundred temples and innumerable houses, 

but not a human inhabitant was there. nf the aft-r 

The very name of Chitdr was blotted out of “e ^t.r 
historv of Raipdtana. The Rana was named Udai Singh. 
He sSt a in the Aravnlli hills, where he foundrf 

the citv of Udaipur. Henceforth he was known as ths- 
^anfof Wpurfor Oodeypore. But 
forgotten. So long as Chitdr was a Jj,^Lar Js 

bomd himself and his successors never to ^ 

or eat from gold or silver, or sleep upon pythmg but straw. 
To this day the memory of the interdict is preservea m Ae 
™lace at Udaipur. The Rana never twists his beard. He 
Lts from gold^d silver, but' there are leaves beneath the 
^ dSel H?Lps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of 

manwhiie the Rajpdt princes, who had Been hatred as 
idolaters since the days of Mahmu , wer ^ 

Akbar as honoured and valued fnends. ^he mamag.s ot 
the Padishah widi their daughters converted -nto 

SLmen of the Moghul. Akbar espeaally emptoy^ he 
Rajpdts to maintain his ascendency over tB^^fghanj the 
bigoted and inveterate foes of the Hindus. The histoiy 
obscure ; and to all appearance has been purposely obscur . 
S kce«aia tj* one Rajput “PIgS'ft 

Viceroy of the Punjab 5 another commanded the 
amy gainst the Afghans of Kdbul ; wh 1 st one Rajput Rga 
of renown was appomted Viceroy of Bihdr and Ben^a > 
had been at the mercy of Afghan '^Bieitams from a remote 
antiouity The historian of Akbar tells us that these Kau 
proved able rulers; but in truth nothing is ^nown of the 
ioxking of Akbar’s policy, beyond the bare fact that he 
employed the Rajpiits to overawe the Afgh^s. _ 

He^eforth there were two anstocraaes m Mo^h 
empire, and two armies. Each was distinct from the other, 
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and acted as a balance against the other. The one was a.d. 
Moghul and Muhammadan; the other was Rajpdt and ^55^-3^ ^^5 
Hindu. ' . , ' . ■ 

The Moghul aristocracy was one of white-complexion ed MogM 
foreigners, chiefly Persians, who went by the common name 
of Moghuls. The Moghuls had no hereditary nobility out- ^obles^.^ 
side the royal family. The Padishah was the sole fountain 
of honour, and the fountain of all honour. He gave rank 
at will, and all rank was military rtok. He gave titles at 
will, and every title was associated with the idea of loyalty. 

The emoluments took the form of military pay. Every 
grandee was appointed to command a certain number of 
horse ; but he rarely maintained more than a third of the 
number, and received payment for the whole. Rank and 
title might be given in a moment, and in a moment they 
might be swept away. 

Every Moghul noble and officer was entirely dependent on Depend- 
the Padishah. Their lives and property were at his disposal, 

He was the heir to the wealth of every one of his grandees, pa^^ghah 
and wives and families of men of the highest rank were 
sometimes reduced to beggary. Hereditary nobility was 
thus unknown to the Moghuls. In one generation an Amir, 
or grandee of the first order, might hold a high command, 
and enjoy a princely income. His grandsons might be 
brown-complexioned men serving in the ranks as common 
soldiers. 

The Amirs were the highest class of nobles, the grandees Amirs, 
of the empire.^ They might be made governors, viceroys, Mansub- 
or ministers. A second class was known as Mansubdars, 
and a third class as Ahadis ; but these were. military officers. 

One and all were little better than slaves " the Padishah. 

The Rajpiits formed a hereditary*' icy on a feudal Rajput 

basis. They held their lands in return ‘ nilitary service, 
and ail commands were hereditary. The vassal served his 
lord, the lord his Raja, and the Raja his suzerain. When 
Akbar became suzerain in the room of the Rana, he raised 
the Rajas to the rank of Amirs, and sometimes conferred 
the titld of Raja on his grandees.^ 

3 . In old books of travel the Amirs are called Umrahs and Omrahs. 

2 It is not quite certain that the title of Raja was conferred by Akbar ; ^ 
it was certainiy conferred by his successors. 
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The religious antagonism between Muhammadan and 
Hindu was a .positive gain to Akbar. Muhammadans 
could not always be trusted in a war against Muhammadan 
rebels ; and any scruples about fighting fellow-Muhammadans 
were a hindrance to Akbar in the suppression of a. revolt. 
But no such scruples existed between Muhammadans and 
Hindus. Muhammadans were always ready to fight idolatrous- 
Rajas. The Rajpdts,-on the other hand, were always ready 
to fight Muhammadan rebels ; and they gloried especially in 
fighting their hereditary enemies, the bigoted Afghans, who 
had driven their forefathers from their ancient thrones on 
the Ganges and Jumna. 

Akbar has often been described by contemporaries. He 
was proud and arrogant like all Moghuls, but clement and 
affable. He was t^l and handsome, broad in the chest 
and long in the arms. His complexion was ruddy and nut- 
brown. He had a good appetite and digestion, but was 
sparing as regards wine and flesh meat He was remarkable 
for strength and courage. He would spring on the backs of 
elephants who had killed their keepers, and compel them to 
do his bidding. He delighted in every kind of sport ; in 
fights between buffaloes, cocks, harts, rams and elephants ; 
in the performances of wrestlers, fencers, dancers, and actors 
of comedies, as well as in those of trained elephants. He 
often despatched serious business in the midst of these 
spectacles. He was very fond of hunting. He had no 
hunting dogs, but kept tame antelopes with nets fastened to 
their horns to entangle wild ones; also tame panthers to 
take other wild beasts. He surrounded a whole wood with 
hunters, and then sent beaters into the jungle to drive out 
the game. 

All this whi Ir was outwardly a Muhammadan. 
Thus he made ^ sw that on the birth of a son he would 
walk on foot to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint at 
Ajmfr. In 1570 a son was bom, who was named Selim, 
but afterwards succeeded to the throne under the title of 
Jehangir. Akbar accordingly walked on pilgrimage to the 
shrine, and paid his devotions to the saint, and built a 
mosque at Ajmfr. Even his Rajpdt brides were required to 
say the formula of Islam as they entered the zenana, — 

There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of AUah.^' But having thus made a show of being 
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converted, the Hindu princesses did as they pleased. They aj)» 
introdiiGed idols and Brahmans into the zenana, and offered 
sacrifices to their idols ; and at last Akba^ joined in the ” 
idol worship of his wives, like Solomon of old 

In process of time Akbar came in collision with orthodox Ulama, a 
Muhammadan doctors. In. Muhammadan, states, the laws collective 
are supposed to be based on the Koran. Thus law ^^id 
religion are blended together, and eminent lawyers are madan 
often eminent divines. This class is always numerous at doctors, 
the capital; for judges, magistrates, and law officers in 
general are chosen from amongst these learned doctors. The 
whole body is known by the collective name of Ulama ; 
and occasionally they assemble and discuss points of law. 

The opinions of the Ulami have great weight in a Muhamma- 
dan court, and will often influence the decisions of the Sultan. 

About 1675 an ambitious young scholar, named Abul Riseof the 
Fazl, was introduced to Akbar, and soon found favuur in cainister, 
the eyes of the Padishah. He was a born courtier, and by Abul Fazl. 
steadily administering to the vanity of Akbar, he became his 
minister and confidant/ He was anxious to master all reli- 
gions. To use his own language, he longed to study the 
great religions of the world at their fountain heads ; to sit at 
the feet of the Christian padres of Goa, the Buddhist monks 
of Thibet, and the Pars! priests who were learned in the Zen- 
davesta. He imbued the mind of Akbar with a like curiosity. 

At the same time he had good reasons for hating the UlamI ; 
they had persecuted his father and driven him into exile ; 
they would have' persecuted himself in like manner, had they 
not been, afraid of Akbar. They were ignorant, bigoted, 
and puffed up with pride and orthodoxy. 

Akbar, -like' other oriental sovereigns, was fond of listening Religious 
to religious controversies. He held assemblies on Thursday coutro- 
evening! especially to hear different members pf the Ulama Persies, 
dispute in his presence. At first the proceedings were con- 
ducted with the utmost decorum. After a while the dispu- 
tants became accustomed to the Padishah, and spoke with 
more freedom and greater warmth. At last one evening 
there .was an uproar, and learned men reviled one another in 
the very presence of their sovereign. 

Abul Fazl was at the bottom ofi all the mischief. He Degrada- 
was anxious to degrade the Ulamd in the eyes of Akbar ;tiott of the 
and no mode was so effective as that of involving them in Ulama.. 
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A.D. religious controversy. He introduced subjects which he 
1556-1605 knew could only end'in wrangling. He introduced others, like 
Akbar’s marriages, which placed the learned doctors on the 
horns of a dilemma. If they sought to please the Padishah 
they sinned against the Koran ; and if they stuck to the 
Koran they 'offended the Padishah. One orthodox magis- 
trate spoke out conscientiously. against the marriages, and 
was removed/rom his post In this way the, Ulamd were 
ruined in the" eyes jof Akbar ; they drifted into d.isgrace and 
ruin; they had cursed one. another in their speech, and 
probably in their hearts they were all agreed in cursing 
Abul Fazl. 

Akhar, the Meanwhile Akbar was led by Abul Fazl to believe that he 
arbiter, -^as a far better judge in religious matters, and especially in 
religious controversies, than the bigoted body of doctors 
that made up the Ulami. Akbar eagerly caught at the idea. 
He was anxious to throw off the influence of the Ulamd, who 
would have persuaded him to persecute heretics and Hindus. 
He was resolved, like Henry the Eighth, to become himself 
the supreme authority in all religious matters. 

Akbar’s The result of all these experiences was that Akbar became 
apostasy, hostile to the Muhammadan religion. He broke up the 
power of the XJlamd, and banished all refractory professors 
to the reinote regions of Central Asia. He conversed with 
teachers of other religions, — Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
Parsfs. He sent a letter to the Portuguese viceroy at 
Goa, requesting that Christian fathers might be sent to 
Agra to teach him the tepets of Christianity. The religious 
world at Goa was thrown into a ferment at the idea of 
converting the Great Moghul. Three fathers duly arrived 
at Agra, and were permitted to build a church and perform 
Christian rites without molestation ; privileges which -would 
have been accorded, perhaps, in no other Muhammadan 
city. Both Akbar and his minister Abul Fazl professed 
the utmost respect for Christianity; Akbar even entered the 
church and prostrated before the image of the Saviour ; but 
neither the Padishah nor his minister were sufficiently im- 
Expecta- pressed with the truths of Christianity to become baptized., 
^ns of a Akbar indulged in religious experiences until he believed 
himself to be a representative of deity. The sixteenth cen- 
miHen . **“7 was a period of great excitement throughout the Muham- 

nium. madan world. It was cuitently believed that at the end of a 
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thousand y^ars from the Hijra, or flight of Muhammad, a a.o. 
new prophet would appear to convert the world and usherjn s 55 ^-*^S 
a new millennium. The “ Lord of the period,” as he was 
called, was expected to appear in 1591-92; and many 
pious Muhamrhadans prepared for his coming by fasting and 
prayen^ • V 

In the first instance Akbar was induced by AbulFazl to Religion 
believe that he himself was the, “ Lord of the perjiod.” Subse- ^f Akhar* 
quently, when his faith in Islam had died •cut, the idea took 
another form. He founded a. new religion known as the 
Divine Faith. He permitted himself to be worshipped as a 
type of royalty emanating from God ; or, to use the symbolical 
language of Abul Fazl, to be adored as a ray of the divine 
sun, the supreme soul, that animated the universe. Every 
morning he worshipped the sun in public. At the same 
time he was himself worshipped by the ignorant multitude, 
who ware-induced to believe that he could work miracles 
and cure diseases. 

All this while, however, Akbar sought to better his subjects. Ordi- 
by measures of toleration, as well as by improved social nances of 
laws. He permitted the use of wine, but punished intoxi- 
cation. He gratified his Hindu subjects by prohibiting the 
slaughter of cows. * He forbade the marriage of boys before 
they were sixteen, and of girls before they were fourteen. 

He permitted the marriage of Hindu widows, and did his 
best to put a stop to widow burning. In after life he tried to 
check the practice of polygamy amongst the Muhammadans. 

But the character of Akbar had a dark side. He was Craelty of 
sometimes'harsh and Cruel. He was jealous of his authority ; Akbar, 
suspicious of plots and rebellions; and resorted to. strong 
measures which are revolting to civilization. His persecu- 
tion of Muhammadan doctors was unpardonable. He is, 
moreover, charged with keeping a poisoner and getting rid 
of his enemies in this manner without remorse. Such prac- 
tices are known to have been common to his successors ; and 
there are strong grounds for believing that they were equally 
common during the reign of Akbar. 

The daily life of Akbar and his court may be gathered Daily life 
from three institutions of Moghul origin. They were known of Akbax. 
as the Jharokha, the Durbar, and the Ghusal-khana ; in 

* For a further account of this remarkable movement, the reader is 
referred to the larger History of India, vol. iv* chap iv. 
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English parlance they would be known as the window, the 
audience hall, and the dressing-room. ^ Details of these 
institutions will appear in the after history ; for the present 
it will suffice to describe their general character. 

The Jharokha was a window at the back of the palace, 
which overlooked a plain below. Every morning Akbar 
appeared at this window and worshipped the sun, whilst the 
multitude thronged the plain below and worshipped Akbar, 
Later in the morning, generally about noon, Akbar appeared 
at the window, and was entertained with the combats of 
animals in the plain below,^ Sometimes he inspected troops, 
horses, elephants, and camels, from this window. 

The Durbar was the hall of audience, situated in a large 
court at the entrance to the palace. Every afternoon Akbar 
sat upon his throne at the back of the Durbar hall, and gave 
audience to all comers. Here he disposed of petitions, 
administered justice, and received Rajas, Amirs, and ambas- 
sadors, All the grandees at court were bound to attend the 
Padishah at the Jharokha and Durbar. 

The Ghusal-khana was a private assembly held in the 
evening in a pavilion behind the Durbar court None were 
• admitted excepting the ministers and such grandees as re- 
ceived special invitations. Sometimes the gathering resem- 
bled a privy council ; at other times it was an assembly of 
grandees and learned men. The assembly of the Ulama 
on Thursday evenings would, probably, have been held in 
this pavilion, but it was not large enough. Consequently 
another pavilion was prepared expressly for their reception. 

Akbar is famous for having introduced a land settlement 
into his dominions. It should be explained that under 
Moghul rule all lands were treated as ftte property of the 
l^dishah. They were divided into two classes, Kfialisaand 
Jaghlr. The Khalisa lands were those held by the Padishah 
as his own demesnes, and paid a yearly rent to him. The 
Jaghirs were estates given in lieu of salaries. In this way 

1 The Ghusal-khatia was literally the bath-room, and contained a 
large bath decorated with jewels. The idea of entertaining visitors in 
a bath-room is apparently peculiar to Mc^hub?. 

* It is the custom in India among the wealthier classes to perform 
their devotions at early morning, and then to take a breakfast and a 
siesta. This wiU account for the late hours kept at the evening 
assemblies. 
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JagWrs were given to governors, ministers and grandees; a.i>; 
they were also given to queens and princesses in the imperial ^5 
harem* Every Jaghfr paid a fixed yearly rent to the Padi- 
shah ; and all that could be collected above this amount 
belonged to the Jaghirdar, or holder of the Jaghfr.^ 

Akbar employed a Hindu, named Todar Mai, to make a Revenue 
revenue settlement; in other words to nx the yearly pay- settle- 
ments to be made by holders of the land. All lands were 
measured, whether cultivated or uncultivated* Every piece 
of land yielding a yearly income of twenty-five thousand 
rupees, was placed under the charge of an officer known as 
a Krod .; the object being to bring uncultivated lands into 
cultivation. The Krories are charged with every kind of 
rapacity and oppression ; but the settlement of Todar Mai 
is lauded to this day. It was the one thing to which land- 
holders and cultivators could appeal against the rapacity of 
revenue collectors. 

Towards the end of his reign Akbar conquered Kdbul and Conquest 
Kashmir. K£bul, however, was a dangeroug acquisition Kabul 
from the lawlessness of the people ; a-iid oii one occasion 
Akbar lost an army there, but the details imperfectly 
known. Kashmir proved a more acceptable conquest ; and 
Akbar and his successors occasionally resorted to a retreat 
amongst the mountains of Kashmir, as a pleasant change 
from the heats of Hindustan. 

Akbar was always anxious to establish his sovereignty over .Embassy 
the Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan. The battle of to the 
Talikota, in which the Sultans defeated the Maharaja of 
Vijayanagar, was fought in 1565, being the ninth year of the pekhan. 
reign of Akbar. Some years afterwards the ‘Padishah sent 
ambassadors to the Sultans of the Dekhan, inviting them to 
accept him as their suzerain, and promising to uphold them 
on their thrones and prevent aU’intemecine wars. One and 
all, however, refused to pay allegiance to the Moghul. 

^ Land tenures in the Moghul ’ empire involve contradictions not 
easily explained. The husbandman often possessed a few fields, and 
had the power of selling and bequeathing them, at the same time that 
the district in which those fields were included was annually let out by 
the government to a renter, who paid a certain sum of money to the 
lord of the country, and received from the cultivator a certain part of 
his harvests. To seize such lands was regarded as the height of injus- 
tice, The Moghul was only anxious to keep down the Amirs, not to 
deprivef the smaller landowners of their herecfrtaiy fights. 
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During the latter part of his reign Akbar conquered the 
northern half of the Dekhan, including Ahmadnagar and 
Berar, and would probably have conquered the remaining 
kingdoms of Bij^pur and Golkonda, when he was called 
away by the rebellion of his eldest son. 

The rebellion of Prince Selim, better known in after years 
by the name of Jehangfr, was apparently a Muhammadan 
insurrection against the apostasy of Akbar. It w'as marked 
by the assassination of Abul Fazl. The rebellion w^as sup- 
pressed, and Akbar became outwardly reconciled to his 
son ; but he was apparently a changed man. He aban- 
doned scepticism and heresy, and returned to the Muham- 
madan faith. He died in October 1605, aged sixty-four; 
but there are strong grounds for believing that he was 
poisoned at the instigation of Jehangir.^ 

^ For proof of this poisoning, see the larger Hisiorv of India, vol. iv. 
chap. iv. 


CHAPTER y. 

MOGHUL EMPIRE: JEHAKGIR AND SHAH JEHAN. 

A,D. 1605 TO 1658. 

Jehangxr succeeded Akbar at the age of thirty-five. He 1605-1627. 
inherited Ms fathers vices, but 'had none of his virtues. He Jehangir. 
was not only harsh and cruel, but took pleasure in the 
sufferings of his victims. He drank wine like a Scythian, 
and w^as especially fond of drinking bouts at his evening 
assemblies. Above all, he was the slave of a crafty intriguing 
woman, named Ndr Mahal. 

Jehangir had not been the favourite of his father. He Breach 
seems to have joined the Muhammadan party against 
father. Akbar’s favourite was his grandson Khuzru, the 
eldest son of Jehangir, and he had intended that Khuzru 
should succeed him on the throne. Khuzru was a young 
prince of Akbar’s way of thinking, inclined to Christianity, 
and a great friend of the Rajpdts. Je^ngfr had always 
been jealous of Khuzru ; and it was this jealousy of Khuzru 
that led him to rebel during the lifetime of Akbar. 

From the day that Jehangir ascended the throne, Khuzru Revolt of 
was in mortal fear. He expected to be strangled, or Khuzru, 
poisoned, or at any rate to be deprived of sight, so as to ^ / 
be cut off from all hopes of the throne. At last he fled m ^ 
a panic from the palace at Agra, and hurried to I^hore. 

On the way he was joined by large numbers of Rajputs, but 
was hotly pursued by Jehangir. He tried to escape into 
Persia, as Humdyun had done ; but he was cruelly betrayed 
and sent in fetters to his father. 

The revenge of Jehangir upon the rebels was horrible and 
sickening. It resembled those cruel scenes of slaughter 
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which are to be seen on Assyrian monume^s. ^Hundreds 
wSe flayed alive after Moghul fashion. Hundreds were 
impaled on sharp stakes, and left to die m torture. 

T'te wretched Khuzru was conducted through the lines of 
victims, and forced to hear the shrieks of his followers, and 

witness their dying agonies. His hfe was spared, but he was 

doomed to years of captivity and suffemg. , 

Meanwhile Jehanglr became the slave of Nur Mahal. 
Various stories are told of the early adventures of this 
celebrated princess. According to general mmour, she was 
a Persian gul of low birth, and Jehangir fell in love with her 
during the Ufetime of his father. Akbar objected to such 
connections : and the girl was given in mamage to a Persian, 
and went with her husband into Bengal. When Jehangir 
came to the throne he sent for the girl; but her husband 
raised some natural objectiops, and was mmdered.m a fray. 
The widow was conducted to Agra, and Tor a long Ume 
refused to listen to Jehangir. At last she consented to 
become his queen; and her brother Asof Khan was ap- 
pointed minister. She herself is best known by the title 
of Ndr Mahal, or the “light of the harem. _ 

During the early years of the reign of Jeh^gir, the 
English began to appear in the Indian se^. The East 
India Company had been formed in i 599 > 
of Akbar. It obtained its first charter from Queen Elizabeth 
in 1600, under which the Company were to monopolise aU 
the English trade in the Indian seas. English ships sailed 
round the Cape as the Portuguese had done; but they could 
do nothing in Malabar, for the ports were in the hands of 
the Portuguese, They sailed northward to Surat withm the 
Moghul’s territory. Surat was situated near the mouth of 
the river Tapti, about a hundred and eighty miles to the 

north of Bombay. ,, , , , v • 

The English, however, could do but little business at 
Surat. The Portuguese thwarted them in every way ; bnbed 
the Moghul governor of Surat to prevent the English irom 
buying cargoes ; jeered at James I. as a king of fishermen, 
and scoffed at Great Britain as a contemptible island. In 
fact the Portuguese treated the English at Surat much in the 
same way as they themselves had been treated a century 
before by the Moors of Malabar. The result was that for 
years the English and Portuguese were natural enemies, and 
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fought one another to the death whenever their ships met 

°°A^sea^^^ntafn, named Hawkins, managed to t»ake his jyjjssion of 
A sea oj. - sort of mission to the Padi- captain 

W ^took a fancy to the Englishman ; pro- Hawkins 
S±d K . brink r »iiand.r of four tan<J«d»^, 
horse • and drank wine with him every night 
^ana^ and asked him a thousand 

or^r??.; nrinces In the first instance the head of Hawkins 
Ss turned by tke favour shown to him by the Great MogM; 
but hirvery success created numerous enemies The 

Hawking he bough. “iw 

^”fhe’^iiJgr»o°Srri n-tSL. and soon urade 
his escape fi:om Agra, _ „ruvls and willing to Early 

aftaid .Adi sl* 

S»»o£ Sr.^1fd3 

seas ; and for a long *%2h were provoked to 
English traders. At last 8 They did not plunder 

Ukt the law into their own Portuguese 

Muhammadan ^^ps M^lul^ips 

!“\'‘T.d‘S‘Sirre’cSoS «d paid for d.em a. te 
m the Red Sea, seizeo tne uuguc t„ fact there was 

urarke. m.« which preyed " J[“ Si wone, 

lawless fighting on all g-gtem seas in defiance 

other English ships appeared in the extern se 

oftheCompany’s^^er; and th^semt^^^^^^ ^ 

acts of piracy on Moghul ships, whicn gave 

bad name in the court English ambassador. Embassy 

Two or three years afterwards an jng^ ^Whul % oS Sir 

-d bad 

aodarednue. He landed ^ 

SfE^JsS'S^'S'e riv“^’^'d«cke4 -id. «»?* »<• 
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A.D. streamers, and welcomed the lord ambassador .with a salute 
X605-1627 of forty-eight guns. Sir Thomas Roe was to make a treaty 
with Jehangfr, to explain the difference between the ship^ 
of the East India Gompany and those of interlopeirs, and to 
establish the Company's trade on a sound footing. ’ 

Annoy- Sir Thomas Roe experienced some rudeness at landing 
anoes at from the Moghul officials at the Custom-house. They had 
Surat. respect for his character as ambassador, and persisted 

in searching all his servants and opening all his boxes, in- 
cluding tho^e which contained the presents for Jehangfr. At 
length, after a month's delay at Surat, Roe procured carriage 
and escort ^as far as Burhanpur, about two hundred and 
twenty miles due east of Surat. Burhanpur w^ .the head- 
<^uarters of the Moghul army of the Dekh» ; and here Roe 
expected to secure fresh carriage and escort to enable him 
to go as far as the imperial camp, which had been recently 
removed from Agra to Ajmfr. 

Desolate Roe was disgusted with what he saw during his journey from 
country. Surat to Burhanpur. The country was desolate ; the towns 
and villages were built of mud ; and there was not a house fit 
to lodge in. At one place he was guarded with thirty horse- 
men and twenty musketeers because of highwaymen. In 
fact he was travelling through Kandeish, a province p^ily 
in Hindustan and partly in the Dekhan, whidi has been in- 
fested by Bhils and brigands down to modern times. 

War in the At tfiis period the Great Moghul was carrying on a war 
Dekhan, in the Dekhan, A black Abyssinian, named Malik Amber, 
had risen to power in Ahmadnagar. Abyssinians, in spite 
of their colour, were respected on account of their strength 
and bravery, and often played important parts in political 
revolutions in India Malik Amber set up a prince of the 
fallen house of Ahmadnagar, secured help from Bij£pur ahd 
Golkonda, and compelled the Moghul army to retreat north- 
wards to Burhanpur. 

Prince The Moghul army of the Dekhan was under the com- 
Parw’iz ’ mand of Parwi'z, the second son of Jehangfr. Parwfz was a 
Kha?^ drunken prince, and left the army in the hands of an officer 
Khanan. known as the Khan Khanin, or Khan of Khans. Meanwhile 
the Khan Khanin t '^k bribes from the different Sultans 
of the Dekhan, an ' nothing. At times he tried to 
deceive Jehangfr by teigJng to attack Ahmadnagar; but 
his treachery was already suspected by the Padishah. 
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At Btirhanpur. Sir Thomas R.oe was received ^th some a.d. 
show by the head of the police, known as the KotwaL He i6o5-i6{27 
paid a visit of ceremony to Parwfz, who was haughty and 
arrogant as regards ceremony, but otherwise good-natured; parwiz. 
Roe found him sitting in a gallery under, a canopy, u^th a 
platform below him, railed in for Ms grandees. 

Roe ascended the platform and saw the grandees stand- Public 
ing below the prince with joined hands, like so many slaves audience 
or suppliants. He made a bow, and Parwiz bowed in 
return. He would have ascended the gallery to speak to 
the prince, but was stopped by a secretary, Parwfz, how- 
ever, was ready to grant every request as fast as Roe could 
make it. He allowed the English to establish a factory at 
Burhanpur, and promised to supply carriage and escort to 
enable Roe to get on to Agra, He received Roe’s presents 
very graciously, especially a case of strong liquors. He left 
the gallery, and said he would send for Roe presently, and 
speak to him in a private chamber. Roe waited for a while, 
and was then told that he might leave the palace. He 
learnt afterwards that Parwiz had opened the liquor bottles, 
and had rapidly become too drunk to speak to anybody. 

The road from Burhanpur to Ajmfr runs through the heart Jourpy to 
of Rajpiitana; yet Roe had few adventures on the way;^ju^^"^‘ 
beyond a sharp attack of fever. He paid a visit to the 
ruins of Chitor ; arid he met a crack-brained Englishman, 
named Tom Coryat, who had undertaken a walking tour 
through Asia, Coryat was one of the most wonderful 
.travellers of his time. He had gone on foot from Jerusalem", 
through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, to the cities 
of Delhi and Agra, at a cost of about a penny a day ; and 
being regarded as a madman, no one interfered with him. 

When he met Roe he was going to Surat, where he subse- 
quently died from drinking too much sack, and was buried 
in the outskirts of the city. ; 

In Januau^ 1616 Sir Thomas. JBLoe^had his first audience Imperial 
with jehangir. He describes the Purbar hall as resembling 
a London theatre The Padishah was sittmg on his throne 
at one end.. The grandees were standing on a platform - 
before him like actors on a stage ; they were railed off in 
three rows according to their respective grades^ The cmu- 
mon people formed the audience or groundlings, who looked 
on from behind the third rail 
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A.D, There was at first a question of prostration, but Roe 
1:605-1627 refused to do anything of the kind, and the point %vas 
Gracias waived. He passed the three rails, making a profound bow 
recepUon at each ; and was admitted amongst the grandees of the 
of Roe by first grade. Jehangir received the English, ambassador with 
JebaBgir. princely condescension. He accepted the presents, consist- 
ing of virginals, knives, an embroidered scarf, a rich sword 
and an English coach. He wanted some one to play the 
virginals, and one of Roe’s retinue complied with his wish. 
The coach was too large to be brought into the Durbar hall, 
but Jehangfr sent persons to look at it The 
spoke very graciously to the amb^j^^or, hoped he had got 
rid of his fever, and offered to send him his own physicians. 
Altogether Roe went away charmed with his reception. 
CMldisb When the Durbar was over Jehangfr showed himself to be 
demon- an inquisitive Moghul, He went out and examined the 
strations coach, and even got into it and ordered his servants to draw 
Jehangfr. made Roe’s English servant array him in the scarf 

and sword, English fashion ; and then strutted about and 
drew his sword and brandished it But he complained to 
the bystanders that the presents were veiy poor, and 
said that the King of England ought to have sent him 
Jewels. 

Fafinreof Roe’s negotiations proved a failure throughout. He 
Roe’s wanted too much from the Padishah. Jehangfr was willing 
mission. firmdns or orders to all local officers to grant certain 

privileges to the English ; and a few bribes to the local 
officers would have- ensured attention to these privileges, 
until by long custom they had ha,rdened into rights. But 
Roe was smitten with an Englishman’s passion for treaties. 
He wanted a treaty signed and sealed, which would bind 
the Padishah and bis successors for ever, whilst he had 
nothing to give in return but a few paltry presents. As it 
was he wasted two years in negotiations, and never got any- 
thing beyond firmdns. 

Jeliaisgfr*s The history of the Moghul rule at this period is very 
suspicions suggestive. Jehangfr was growing more and more suspicious 
KWn Khan Khan 4 n. Twice he tried to poison him, but 

Khanan. f^l^d. He recalled Parwfz from the Dekhan, and sent 
him to command in Bengal He then appointed his third 
son, Prince Shah Jehan, to command the army of the 
Dekhan. He hesitated to recall the Khan Khanin, lest the 
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latter slioiild break out imp rebellion with the army of the a.d. 
Dekhan at his heels. 1605 f 627 

A. kinswoman of the Khan Klian^n was in the imperial 0.““. 
zenana, and Jehangir consulted her on the subject. He poSa- 
proposed sending a dress of honour to the Khan Khandn LgL' 
as a token of forgiveness. She replied that Khan Khandn 
would suspect the dress to have been poisoned ; that the 
Khan Khandn was already aware that Jehangir had on two 
several occasions tried to poison him. Jehangir made no 
attempt to deny the charge; he only suggested that he 
should wear the dress for an hour, and that the kinswoman 
should inform the Khan Khandn accordingly. She replied 
that the Khan Khanin would trust neither of them. Accord- 
ingly Jehangir determined to go in person to the Dekhan.^ 

Sir Thomas Roe saw much of the Moghul court during Moghul 
his stay at Ajmir. He was present at the Nau-roz, or festivals, 
feast of the new year, when the 'Padishah sat upon his 
throne in the Durbar, and received presents of great value 
from all his grandees. He was present at the celebration of 
Jehangir's birthday on the 2nd of September, 1616. In 
the morning the Padishah was weighed six times against 
gold and silver, silks and stuffs, grain and butter; and all 
the things that were weighed against him were given to the 
poor. In the afternoon there was a grand procession of 
elephants before the Durbar, 

On the evening of the birthday there was a drinking Drinking 
bout in the Ghusal-khana, Roe was sent for at ten o’clock bout on the 
at night after he had gone to bed. He found Jehangir 
sitting cross-legged on a little throne, arrayed in his jewels. ^ 
There was a large company of grandees, and numerous 
gold and silver flagons, and all present were ordered to 
drink. Every one got drunk excepting Prince Shah Jehan, the 
minister Asof Khan, and the English ambassador. Jehangir 
scattered rupees to the multitude below. He threw about 
gold and silver almonds for which the nobles scrambled like 
schoolboys. At last he dropped off to sleep, on which all 
the lights were put out, and the company were left to grope 
their way out of the Ghusal-khana in the best way they could. 

^ All that Roe tells about tlie court of Jehangir may be accepted as 
truth, as nearly everything that goes on in the zenana of a Moghul sove- 
reign is soon known outside. Nothing is concealed but thoughts or 
emotions, and even they are often betrayed. 
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On one occasion a hundred thieves were brought before 
Tehangir in the Durbar hall, and condemned to death with- 
out further trial. They were butchered and exposed in the 
different streets of Ajtnir; the head thief being torn to 
pieces by dogs in front of Roe’s house. 

At another time there was a terrible scene in the Durbar 
court. Whenever the Padishah commanded his nobles to 
drink wine, they were bound to obey ; and such had been the 
case on the evening of the birthday. If, however, Jehangir 
heard that a grandee had been drinking on any other occa- 
sion H-ithout his order, the offender was scourged in his 
presence. One night Jehangir gave a feast to the Persian 
ambassador, and ordered all present to drink wine. Accord- 
ingly, every man drank to the health of the Padishah, and 
his name was entered in a register according to custom. 
But Jehangir was so drunk that he forgot all that had 
passed. Next day there was an allusion to the drinking, 
and Jehangir asked who had given the order. He was told 
that the paymaster had given it ; an answer that was always 
returned when the Padishah thought proper to forget his 
own orders. Jehangir at once called for the register, and 
began to punish the offenders. They were Hogged so un- 
mercifully that some were left for dead; and there was not 
a man at court, not even a father or a son, that dared to 
speak a word in behalf of the sufferers. 

About this time Roe reported to London that Shah Jehan 
was plotting the deatli of his elder brother Khuzru. He 
mentioned the fact as a warning to tne East India Company 
not to push their trade too far into the interior. The struggle 
between the two princes migut throw all Hindustan into a 
ferment. If Khuzru prevailed the English would be gainers, 
because he loved and honoured Christianity. If Shah Jehan 
prevailed the English would be losers, because he hated 
Christianity, and was proud, subtle, false, and tyrannical. 

's In November i6i6 Jehangir left Ajmir and began the 
journey towards the south. The departure was^ a ^and 
procession of elephants and palanquins, radiant with jewels 
and cloths of gold and silver. At setting out there was 
a notable incident Jehangir stopped at the door where 
his eldest son was imprisoned, and called for him to come 
out. Khuzru appeared and made his reverence. He had 
a sword and buckler in his hand, and his beard hung down 
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to his waist as a mark of disfavour. He accompanied the a.i>. 
imperial camp during its progress through Rajpdtana, and 

hopes were expressed that he might yet succeed to the * 

throne of his father. 

The camp of the Great Moghul was like a moving city. Camp of 
The imperial pavilions formed a vast palace of scarlet can- 
vas, surrounded by scarlet screens or walls of arras. 
pavilions of the grandees were canvas mansions of white, 
green, and mixed colouts ; all were encompassed by screens, 
and were as orderly as houses. There were also long streets 
of shops, like the bazar of a metropolis. There was no con- 
fusion of any kind, for all the tents and pavilions were laid 
out and set up in the same order day by day. This regu- 
larity, however, disappeared as the camp moved through 
Rajpdtana«; for the country was only half conquered, and 
was infested by robbers, whilst the road sometimes lay 
through forests and over mountains. 

As the imperial camp advanced further south some alarm Triumph- 
was expressed. It had been expected that the Sultans of^^t policy 
the Dekhan would have sent in their submission directly 
they heard that Jehangfr was approaching the frontier. But 
the Sultans did nothing of the kind, and Ndr Mahal proposed 
that the Padishah should return to. Agra under pretence 
of hunting. But Jehangfr declared that his honour was at 
stake. He continued to advance, but sent on reinforce- 
ments to Shah Jehan, who had gone before to take com- 
mand of the Moghul army of the Dekhan. Suddenly the news 
arrived of a great triumph of policy. The Sultans of BIjapur 
and Golkonda had been detached from the cause of Malik 
Amber*; the Abyssinian had been defeated, and Ahmad- 
nagar was restored to the Moghul 

Sir Thomas Roe left India in 1618. Jehangfr went to Jehangfr’s 
Guzerat;' subsequently he visited Agra and Delhi. In his 
memoirs written by himself, Jehangfr offers certain obser- 
vations on the country and people, which may be summed 
up in a few words, and serve as a reflex of his character. 

‘‘ Guzerat,'" says Jehangfr, is infested with thieves and Massacres 
vagabonds. I have occasionally executed two or three 
hundred in one day, but I could not suppress the brigallrf- 
age. From Guzerat I went to Agra, where I became recon- 
ciled to my eldest son Khuzru. I next went to Delhi, 
where 1 heard of a rebellion in Kanouj, and sent a force to 
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n’lt it down Thirty thousand rebels were slain ; ten thou- 

Delhi; ten thousand bodies were 
run- on trees with their heads downwards along the several 
hitys. Notwithstanding repeated massacres there are 
frequent rebellions in Hindustan. There is not a province 
fa ?h“ mpire in which half a mlhon of '■a''* 

been slaughtered during my own reign and that of_my 
Ser Ever and anon some accursed m^creant spnngs 
upTo unfurl the standard of rebellion. In Hindustan there 

has never existed a period of u ^Tq 

Subsequently Jehangir proceeded to the Punjab.^ . -e 
made Ubore his capital, but spent the hot “ontte of 
Tverv year amongst the cool mountains of Kashmir. Mean- 
while Ndr Mahal engaged in various intrigues tespecting 
the succession to the throne, which led to tragical con- 

^^KlSr had four sons,— Khuzru, Parwfz Sh^ah Jehan 
and Shahrycir. Shah Jehan, the victor in the Dekhan, stood 
the fairest chance of the throne. For a long tipae he 
Soved the favour of Nitr Mahal ; and he had married her 
Sc^, a daughter of her brother Asof Khan. ^ Subsequently 
he excited her wrath by another marriage, and she resolved 

to work his destruction. ^ 

Nilr Mahal had a daughter by her previous husband, and 
she was ambitious for this daughter. _ She resolved to give 
her in marriage to Khuzru. This prince was already recon- 
ciled to his father Jehangi'x, and she purposed securing his 
succession to the throne. But Khuzru was not a Muhan - 

madan, and was averse to polygamy. He was already married 

to one wife and he refused to marry a second. Nur Mahal 
was bitterly angry with Khuzru, and betrothed her daughter 
rhf younges&ther Shahryir. Henceforth she laboured • 
Kard to secure the successioix for Shahryar. ^ ^ , 

About this time fresh disturbances broke out in the ^ 

Shah Tehan was again ordered to take the command of 
army of the Dekhan ; but he was fearful that Jehangir might 
die in his absence, and that Khuzm might obtmn le 
throne He refused to go to the Dekhan unless Khuzru 
his charge* Nir Mahal raised no objecram ; 
Khuzru would probably be murdered by his unscrupulous 
brother, but such a catastrophe would fonvard her own 
schemes as regards Shahry^. Jehangir was getting old and 
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Stupid, and was induced to make over his eldest son to the A.t>. 
charge of Shah Jehan. 1605-1627 

Months passed away. Shah Jehan was again at Burhan- 
pur in charge of his brother Khuzru. Suddenly news tion of 
arrived at Buranpur that Jehangir was dying. One night Khuzru : 
Khiizm was strangled to death in his chamber. No one promotion 
doubted that the murder was instigated by Shah Jehan. 

Shortly afterwards Jehangir recovered his health. He was 
so angry at the murder of Khuzru, that he sent for his 
grandson Bulaki, the son of Khuzru, and raised him to the 
rank of ten thousand horse, the highest rank in the empire. 

He then declared BuMki to be his successor to the throne 
of Hindustan. 

Shah Jehan was driven to desperation by this turn of Despera- 
affairs. The murder of Khuzru, which was to have placed 
him on the throne, had elevated his nephew BuMki. To 
crown all, he was deprived of the bulk of his army. An 
army was despatched from Lahore against Persia under the 
command of Shahrydr; and Shah Jehan was ordered to 
send a large force to join it ; whilst his officers received 
direct orders from the Padishah to quit the Dekhan and 
join the army of Shahryar. 

At this crisis a secret plot was hatched between Shah Plot of 
Jehan and his father-in-law Asof Khan. The idea was to Shah 
seize the imperial treasures at Agra. The court had re- 
moved from Agra to Lahore, and Asof Khan persuaded 
Jehangir to remove the treasure in like manner. Asof 
Khan proceeded to Agra to conduct the removal ; and 
Shah Jehan was to march his forces with the utmost secresy 
from the Dekhan and surround the convoy. The plan had 
nearly succeeded. The treasurer at Agra, much against his 
will, had loaded the camels with the precious store, when 
he heard that Shah Jehan was coming up from the Dekhan 
by forced marches. He saw through the plot in a moment. 

He unloaded the camels, and lodged the treasure once again 
in the fortress, and reported the coming of Shah Jehan to 
the Padishah. 

Shah Jehan arrived at Agra, but the treasure was beyond Sack of 
his reach. During three weeks he made repeated attacks Agra : 
on the fortress, but failed to capture it. He wreaked his 
vengeance on the city, plundering and torturing the citi- jehan. 
zens, and committing cruel outrages on their wives and 
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dauffhters. Meanwhile Jehangir was marcWng from U- 

hnrf with a lar<ye army. Shah Jehan left Agra to encOTnter 
his father. battle was fought ut Delhi between Mher 

and son; and Shah Jehan was defeated, and compelled to 

^^The further movements of Shah Jehan me st^mg_ frona 
• their audacity. His marches reseinble the flymg ra.ids of 
‘SSn and Malik Kafur. He resolved to plunder 
^ngS ; and he took the city of Dacca by surpnse,- and 
Ravaged the country, until ^obbenes and outr^es of ks 
followers were a terror to the Bengalis. At last he tos 
naain attacked and defeated by the imperial army. He 
nSr fled to the Dekhan, and found an asylum ™ ^ 
of Blj^pur and Golkonda, like an exiled prinre of the olde 

^^"aII this while there were antagonisms between Ay 
piit and Muhammadan armies in Ae service of the 
Moghul. Ndr Mahal was bitter against the Rajputs,^ espe- 
cially against a Rajpiit general who had 
Islam, md was known by the name of Mahdbat ^an. 
This general had commanded a ^]put army jj Ae ^k- 
han but was recalled at the instance of Ndr h^al. 
Subsequently through her instrumentality MaMbat Khan 
SrSted and degraded ; and at last m a fit of despe- 
ration hfcairied Jehangir, and kept him as a state 
Tvrisoner under his immediate charge. 

^ Ibr a brief interval Ndr Maiial was baffled ;■ her power was 
gone,- for Jehangir, in spite of his detention, was still per- 
Stted to exerdse the authority of Padishah. MaMbat 
Khan treated his sovereign with 
and for some time Jehangir ^ ® 

bis deliverance from the toils of Nur Mahal , ok alter 
a while he fled back to his beloved Niir Mahal MaMbat 
Khan and his Rajpdts were now in extrwie peril MaMbk 
Khan would have joined Parwiz with his Rajput army, b ^ 
Smiz was dead. At last he fled to the Dekhan and espoused 

the cause of Shah Jehan. . _ , > „ Vip 

Jehangir died suddenly, m October, 1627. 
died he again nominated his grandson BuHki, the son 0 
Khuzru, to succeed him as Padishah. 

Asof Khan, the minister, installed Buldki on the Aron 
at npiVil His obiect was to checkmate his sister Mur 
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Mahal, and to gain time for furtheiing the. designs of his 
son-in-law, Shah Jehan. Shahrydr was taken prisoner 
and deprived of sight The only remaining claimants to 
the throne were Shah Jehan, the third son of Jehanglr, 
and his nephew BuMki, son of Khuzrii. 

The critical state of affairs was brought to a close by one 
of those strange farces Ffi^hich are peculiar to oriental his- 
tory. It was given out that Shah Jehan was dangerously 
ill, and then that he was dead. Permission was readily ob- 
tained from BuMki for i>uryihg the remains of *his uncle and 
rival in the tomb of -Akbar. MaMbat Khan and his Raj- 
pdts conducted an empty bier in sad procession to Agra. 
Bullki was persuaded to go out with a small escort to con- 
duct Ms lindens remains to the tomb of Akbar. He saw 
a vast procession of Rajpdts, and then suspected a plot and 
stole away to Lahore. At that moment the trumpets w:ere 
sounded, and Shah Jehan was proclaimed Padishah, and 
entered the fortress of Agra amidst universal acclamations. 

What followed is one of the mysteries of Moghul history. 
There certainly was a massacre of princes at Lahore; and 
their bodies ‘were buried in a garden, whilst their heads 
were sent to Shah Jehan. But the fate of BuMki is un- 
certain. It was said that he was strangled ; but the Duke 
of Holstein's ambassadors saw the prince in Persia ten 
years afterwards. Whether' he was an impostor will never 
be known, Shah Jehan sent ambassadors to Persia to de- 
mand the surrender of the pseudo-Padishah, but the Shah 
of Persia refused to deliver up the exile ; and henceforth 
the latter personage lived on a pension which he re- 
ceived from the court of Persia. 


Massacre 
of princes : 
fate of 


The reign of Shah Jehan is obscure.. Whilst alive his Shah 
inordinate love of flattery led to fulsome praises of 
administration, which find expression in history ; whilst ^ * 

the misfortunes of his later years excited the sympathy 
of European residents in India, and blinded them to the 
scandals which stain his life and reign.^ 

Shortly after the accession of Shah Jehan he manifested Spite 
his hatred against the Portuguese- Goa was beyond his against the 
reach, but the Portuguese had been permitted by Akbar 
to establish a settlement at Hdghli, in j^ngal, about twenty * 

^ For details, see larger History of India^ yoL, iv. chap. vi. 
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miles from the present site of Calcutta. Shah Jehan had a 
special spite against .the Portuguese of Hiighli. They had 
refused to help him in the rebellion against his father Jehan- 
gir j and they had joined the imperial army with men and 
guns, and taken a part in the battle against the rebel son. 

The fate of the Portuguese of Hdghli is one of the 
saddest stories in the history of India ; it has been likened 
to the Babylonian captivity of the Jews. The settlement 
was captured in 1632. The Portuguese were carried away 
captive to Agra, and threatened and tortured to become 
Muhammadans. Many held out. and suffered martyrdom. 
The flower of the women and children were sent to the 
imperial zenana; the remainder were distributed amongst 
the Amirs of the Moghul court ; and the veil of oblivion 
may well be thrown over the unhappy doom cf all. 

The antagonisms between Rajpiits and Muhammadans 
had risen to a dangerous height during the reign of Jehan- 
gir, but during the reign of Shah Jehan they became still 
more alarming. The race hostility between Moghul and 
Afghan was disappearing, and they were making common 
cause against the Hindu. A Rajpflt army under a Rajput 
general had been found necessary in acting against the 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan, When, however, 
Mahibat Khan was recalled from the Dekhan, an Afghan 
arniy was sent under an Afghan general named Khan Jehan. 
The Afghans were Sunnis ; so was Malik Amber the Abys- 
sinian. Intrigues naturally followed between the Afghan 
and the Abyssinian ; and Khan Jehan discovered in time 
that his life was in danger from Shah Jehan, and broke 
out into rebellion. Then it was found that the Muham- 
madan army in the service of the Padishah would not fight 
against the rebel Khan Jehan and his Afghans, The Raj- 
put army was brought into play, and soon defeated and slew 
the rebel, and carried off his head to Shah Jehan. 

But whilst the Rajputs fought bravely against the Af- 
ghans, they were disafected towards the Padishah. They 
had helped Shah Jehan to obtain the throne, out of hatred 
to Niir Mahal ; but they had no respect for the new sove- 
reign ; and an incident occurred at this time, which reveals 
some of the dangers which were beginning to threaten the 
imperial throne. 

A prince of Marwar (Jodhpur) named Umra Singh, had 
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A.p. walls inlaid with precious stones of nrpipus coIohrSy 
1627-1658 j.gpj.eseTitirg birds and flowers. * The marble gates are 

exquisitely perforated so as to resemble lace. The structure 

is built in the midst of gardens and tenrkces, whilst round 
about are lofty pavilions with ^ galleries and. arched ways. 
The whole must have cost millions sterling. Twenty thou- 
sand men are said to have laboured at it for twenty years. 
Feminine This mausoleum was built in honour of Shah Jehan’s first 
architec- favourite wife Mumtaz Mahal, the daughter of Asof 
Khan, and niece of Niir Mahal. The spirit of the place is 
feminine. There is nothing stately or masculine in the 
buildings; nothing to recall the architecture of Greece or 
Rome. It is lovely beyond description, but the loveliness 
is feminine. It is not the tomb of a wife, but the shrine of 
a mktr^* It aw;ahens ideas of fair-complexioned beauty ; 
the soul is dead, but the form, the charm, the grace of 
beauty are lingering there. The walls are like muslin 
dresses, radiant with flowers and jewels. The perforated 
marble gates are like the lace veils of a bride. 

The Shah Jehan never lived at Delhi; he made Agra his 

peacock capital, but sometimes spent the hot months in the cool 

t rone. climate of Kashmir. The new city and palace of Delhi are 
therefore chiefly associated with the reigns of . his successors. 
But he constructed a. peacock of gold and jewels over the 
imgenai throne at Delhi, that has been accounted one of 
the wonders of the world.. Some have attempted to estimate 
its value. But the historical importance of the peacock lies 
in the fact that it proves Shah Jehan to have been at heart 
’a Moghul and an idolater, and anything but a Muhammadan. 
The peacock was an emblem of the sun; and Chenghiz 
Khan and the Rana of Udaipur claimed alike to be the 
children of the sun. The image of a peacock was opposed 
to the direct injunctions of the Koran ; but the peacock 
was the ensign of the old Maharajas of Vijayanagar, and to 
this day it is the ensign of the Moghul kings of Burma. 
Obsolete Shah Jehan carried on several wars on the frontier, but 
wars. they are of small importance. On. the north-west, Kdbiil 
was a bone of contention with the Uzbegs. Further south, 
Kandahar was a bone of contention with Persia. 

Zenana The history of the reign of Shah Jehan is little better than a 
influences, narrative of zenana influences and intrigues. Every governor 
of a province was expe*::ted to send, not only a fixed yearly 
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sum as the tadishali’s share of the revenue, but costly presents a.d. 

to Shah Jehan and the favourite queens. No governor could i6«7’-i65S 
expect to keep his province except by presents, which were 
nothing but bribes ; and • such bribes, if liberally bestowed, 
would often cover or excuse tyranny and oppression, and 
secure promotion and titles of honour for the lavish donor. 

The crowning event of the reign was the fratricidal war Four sons 

between the four sons of Shah Jehan for the succession to of ^Shah 

the throne. Each of these four sons had a distinctive 
character ,• their names were Dara, Slmja, Aurangzeb, and 
Murdd. Dara, the eldest, resided with the court, at Agra ; 

Shuja was Viceroy of Bengal, Aurangzeb was Viceroy of 
the Moghul Dekhan, and Murdd was Viceroy of Guzerat 
Dara was attached to Europeans, and inclined to Christ- 
ianity, but he treated the Rajpdt princes with arrogance 
and scorn. Shuja was a Shiah, and friendly towards the 
Is.ajpdt princes. Aurangzeb was a strict Sunnf, and Murid 
professed to be a Sunnf like Aurangzeb. 

The old antagonism between Sunnf and Shfah was about Sunnis and 
to break out in India, The original . quarrel between the Shiahs, 
two hostile camps lies in a nutshell. The Sunnis say that 
the four Khalifs, who reigned in succession after the death 
of Muhammad, are the rightful successors of the prophet by 
virtue of their being elected by the congregation at Medina. 

The Shfahs declare that the three first Khalifs — ^Abubakr, 

Omar, and Othman — are usurpers ; that Ali, the fourth 
Khalif, is the only rightful successor of Muhammad by virtue 
of his kinship with the prophet ; Ali being the husband of 
Fatima, the prophet’s daughter, and the father of Hasan 
and Husain, the prophet’s grandsons. To this day the 
disputants are cursing and reviling each other, and often 
resort to fisticufifs, cudgels, and swords, in the vague hope of 
settling the controversy by force of arms. 

But there is something more in the controversy than meets Conflict- 
the eye. The Sunnf is a puritan of a democratic type, who 
hates idolaters and unbelievers of every kind, and. allows 
but little speculation in matters of religion. The Shfah, on "" * 
the other hand, believes in a kind of apostolic succession, 
and speculates as to how far Muhammad and his son-in-law, 

Ali, and his grand-sons Hasan and Husain, are emanations 
of' the godhead; and he is certainly neither as puritanical 
nor as intolerant as the strict Sunnf. 
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The early Padishahs were lusty men, sensual and jovial, 
Aurangzeb was a lean' spare fanatic, abstaining from wine 
and flesh meat, and living only on fruit and vegetables. 
His face was pale and livid; his eyes- were bright and 
piercing, but sunk in his head. At one tim^ he is said to 
have lived as a fakir in the company of fakirs. He always 
carried a Koran under his arm, prayed often in public, and 
expressed a great zeal for Muhammad and the law. 

Aurangzeb, as already said, was Viceroy of the Moghul 
Dekhan. He had resided many years in the province, and 
founded the city of Aurangabad, which was called after his 
name. He hated the Shiah .Sultans of Bij^piir and Gol- 
konda, and was anxious to annex their kingdoms to the 
empire of the Moghul. He formed a close alliance with 
Amir Jumla, a rebel minister of Golkonda, and projected 
the conquest of the two kingdoms ; but his projects were 
thwarted by Dara, and were suddenly brought to a close by- 
reports that Shah Jehan was dying, followed up by rumours 
that he v/as dead. 

The whole empire was in a ferment. It was known on all 
sides that the four brothers would engage in a bloody contest 
for the throne; and every Amir and Raja was weighing the 
■character and prospects of each of the four. Dara was the 
eldest son, and was on the spot to assert his rights ; but he 
had alienated the Rajpiits by 'his insolence ; he was disliked 
by the Muhammadans as a heretic ; and he was especially- 
hated by the Sunnis as an infidel and unbeliever, Shuja, 
as a Shiah, could rely on the support of the Rajpiits, and 
on the help of all those nominal Muhammadans, who were 
followers of the Koran from family associations, but detested 
the puritanism and fanaticism of the Sunnis. Aurangzeb, 
on the other hand, was a strict Sunni, and relied on the 
support of all sincere Muhammadans, who mourned over 
the decay of religion and morals, and yearned after a 
thorough reformation. His .-main difficulty was to reconcile 
his ambitious schemes with his religious views. But craft 
and fanaticism removed every difficulty, and enabled him 
to perpetrate the most atrocious crimes out of professed zeal 
for the prophet and his law* 

Shuja, Viceroy of Bengal, was the first to take the field 
and march an army towards Agra, An imperial force was 
sent against him, consisting of a Muhammadan army under 
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Sulaiman, the eldest son of Dara, and a Rajpdt army under a d. 
the command of Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur.^ Jai Singh had 
no desire to act against Shnja. He hated Dara, who had 
grievously insulted him by calling him a musician.^ He 
assured Shuja that Shah Jehan was still alive, and tried to 
persuade him to return to BengaL But Shuja was self- 
willed, and a battle was the result; but though Shuja was 
defeated, Jai Singh hung back from a pursuit Shuja retired 
with the wreck of his army into Bengal ; and the imperial 
forces saved appearances by following slowly behind. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb was playing an artful game. He Anrang- 
knew that his younger brother Murdd had begun to march 
an army from Guzerat towards Agra. He wrote to Mur4d * 

proposing that they should make common cause against 
Dara. All that he wanted, he said, was to prevent an 
infidel like Dara, or a heretic like Shuja, from succeeding to 
the throne of Hindustan. He was satisfied that MurM was 
an orthodox Sunni, and he would gladly help Mur4d to win 
the throne; and then he himself would retire from the cares 
and business of the world, and devote his remaining years 
to penitence and prayer at the prophefs tomb. 

Murdd was overjoyed at the proposal. The two armies Plot 
were soon united, and marching through Rajputana towards thickens, 
Agra. Aurangzeb continued to observe a studied subser- 
vience to his younger brother. He treated Murid as the 
Padishah, took his orders as regards the movements of the 
army, and even prostrated himself before him. Murid was 
completely gulled. He was anything but a fervent Muham- 
madan, and certainly had none of the fanaticism of Aur- 
angzeb. He professed himself a Sunnf for political purposes ; 
and he rejoiced at the blind zeal which had driven Aurangzeb 
to help him to the throne. 

Dara was a doomed man from the beginning of the war. Victory of 
He sent an imperial force against the two brothers. The Aurangzeb 
Rajpdt army was commanded by Jaswant Singh of Marwax ; 
and this Raja was staunch to the imperial cause, for he had 
marrie4 a daughter of Shah Jehan by a Rajpdt wife. The 
Muhammadan army was commanded by a general, who had 

^ Jai Singb, Raja of Jaipur (Jeypore), is famous m tbe after bistoxy.. 

So aI<o is Jaswant Singh, Raja of Marwar (Jodhpur). 

To call a man a musician is a grave offence in oriental ears. To 
call a woman a dancing-girl is an equally opprobrious epithet. 
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hf^en insulted by Dara, and was burning for revenge. A 
1627-1658 battle was fought near Ujain (Oojein), but the Muham- 
— SL wouH Lt fire a gua, partly througl. the treache^ 
of their general, and possibly out of respectfor the vaunted 
piety of Auraagzeb. ' The whole brunt of the battle_fell 
upon the Rajpiits, and they- were cut to pieces- The Raja 
of Marwar fled with a handful of followers to tl^ city of 
Jodhpur, only to encounter the fury of his Rani. The prin- 
cess, though a daughter of Shah Jehan, 
her veins. She cried out, with the spirit of a Spartan, that 

the Raia ought to have conquered Aurangzeb or pe^shed on 

the field of battle. She threatened to burn herself on the 
funeral pile, since her husband was dead to shame ; and she 
only relented on his making a solemn vow to be revenged 
on Aurangzeb. 

Crushing Dara was frantic at the defeat. He sent expresses calling 
Uat of UP Sulaiman from Bengal, but Jai Singh persuaded bulaiman 
Dara on to remain where he was. He raised an immense ^ army ot 
the Cham- levies ; and refusing to wait any longer, he led it against 
“ his two brothers. The Rajpiits in Dara’s array were staunch, 
but the commander of the Muhammadans was burning to 
be revenged pn Shah Jehan ; for like other grandees, his wife 
had been dishonoured by the Padishah. A battle was 
fouaht on the banks of the Charabal river. The Rajput leader 
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Aurangzeb next feigned to prepare for the coronation of 
Murad, Suddenly it was noised abroad that Murad had been 
found by his brother in a state of intoxication, had been de- 
clared unht to reign, and had been sent as a state prisoner 
for life to the fortress of Gwalior. Meanwhile Aurangzeb 
was proclaimed Padishah amidst the acclamations of his 
soldiers. The whole affair is a Moghul mystery. It is said 
that MurM was tempted to excess by Aurangzeb himself, 
and the circumstances confirm the suspicion. MurM was 
not likely to have indulged in wine, much less to have fallen 
into a state of intoxication, in the company of his strict 
brother, without some peculiar temptation. Again, though a 
zealous Muhammadan might maintain that a drunkardfWas 
unfit to reign,, yet the fact that Aurangzeb made his brother’s 
drunkenness a plea for seizing the throne, will expite sus- 
picions until the end of time. 

The conclusion of the fratricidal war may be briefly 
told. The fortunes of the contending brothers really 
depended upon the two Rajpdt Rajas, Jai Singh and 
Jaswant Singh and both were won over for the time by 
the cajoleries *of Aurangzeb, who forgot* his religious 
scruples whilst seeking the 'support of Hindu idolaters. 
In the end Shuja was defeated by Amir Jumla, the 
staunch ally of Aurangzeb ; and was forced to fly with his 
family and treasures to Arakan, where he is supposed to 
have perished miserably. Dara was encouraged by Jaswant 
Singh to hazard another battle, but was abandoned by the 
Raja, and mined by the disaffection of his own officers, 
who were all in collusion with Aurangzeb. Again he fled 
towards Persia, but was betrayed by an Afghan, and sent in 
fetters to Delhi; and there he was murdered by hired 
assassins in the pay of Aurangzeb, His son Sulaiman 
escaped to Kashmir, but was betrayed by the Raja of 
Kashmir, and spent the remainder of. hjs days as a state 
prisoner in the fortress of Gwalior. Shahjehan was imr 
prisoned for life in his own. palace at Agra. Aurangzelji 
who had made religion a stepping-stone to the throne, had 
overcome his brethren mainly by the' support of two heathen 
Rajas. He was installed as Padishah in the city of Delhi, 
and was accepted as sovereign by the people of Hindustan. 

guard ; and Raja Uashyanta appears with the same kind of body-guard 
in the drama of Sakunnaia. 
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CHAPTER VL 

MOGHUL EMPIRE : AUI^ANGZEB. 

A.I>. 1658 TO 1707. 

A.D. Aurangzeb had gained the empire of Hindustan, but he 
i6 5S>i 7 07 ^^5 oppressed by fears and worn by anxieties. He may 
FeaiTand remorse at the fate of his brethren ; but 

anxieties, he was in constant alarm lest his father Shah Jehan should 
escape from Agra, or his brother Shaja should turn up in 
Hindustan, The Sherif of Mecca refused to receive his 
envoys, although they brought him money presents ; he 
told the pilgrims at Mecca that he knew of no sovereign 
of Hindustan excepting Shah Jehan. 

Religious Meanwhile Aurangzeb was obliged to dissemble his reli- 
trimrning, gious views ; to trim between Muhammadans and Hindus. 

He tried to conciliate strict Muhammadans by enforcing 
the law against wine, by prohibiting music and singing, 
and by banishing dancing-^rls. He is said to have con- 
ciliated the Rajas by magnificent feasts, at which he offered 
up prayers in the presence of a burning brazier,^ as if he 
were performing sacrifices. But he could not, or would 
not, conciliate Shfahs. He issued an edict compelling them 
to cut the long mustachios which they wore in memory of 
the prophet All ; and he deprived many Persian Shiahs of 
the lands which had been specially granted to their families 
by the tolerant Akbar. 

^ Hindus say their prayers, and read the sacred books, in the presence 
of a lamp or fire as a representative of deity. Sir William Jones was 
much censured in bygone days because he yielded to the prejudice of 
h^ Brahman pundits, and burnt a lamp whilst studying the laws of 
Maixu. 
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Aura^g^eb .vas 

he was ’feelings of others. Although he was gpite of 
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A.P. mansions. These streets were intersected by long naiiow 
c6sS-i 707 lanes, peopled with the miscellaneous multitude of soldiers, 
aeirants, followers, artisans, bazar dealers, coolies, and all 
the strange varieties of human beings that make up an 
Indian capital. 

The great The city of Delhi was separated from the palace by a 
square. square*; and when the Padishah was at Delhi this 

square was a vast bazar, the centre of city life, its gossip, 
and its news. Here the Rajpdts mounted guard before 
the entrance gate of the palace. Here horses and ele- 
phants of the Padishah were paraded and mustered. Here 
the unfortunate Dara was conducted , with every mark of 
contumely before he was doomed to death, in order that 
the people of Delhi might know that he was captnred, 
and might not be seduced afterwards by any impostor who 
assumed his name. Here wares of every kind were ex- 
posed for sale; mountebanks and jugglers performed before 
idle multitudes ; and astrologers escalated fortunate and 
unfortunate days and hours. 

Delhi as- Astrologers were an institution at Delhi, as indeed they 
trologers. are in most oriental cities. Every grandee kept an astrologer, 
and treated him with the respect due to an eminent doctor. 
But there was always a number of poor impostors sitting in 
the bazar ready to tell the fortune of any man or. worxian 
for a penny. They sat cross-legged on pieces of carpet, and 
handled mathematical instruments, turned over the leaves 
of a large book which showed the signs of the zodiac, and 
then feigned to calculate a fortunate time for beginning any 
business or j oumey. Women, especially, covered themselves 
from head to foot in white calico^ and flocked to the astro- 
logers, whispering the secrets of their lives with the franimess 
of penitents at confossion. Bernier describes one ridiculous 
pretender, a Portuguese half-caste, whose only instrument 
was a mariner’s compass, and whose astrological lore con-* 
sisted of two old Catholic prayer-books, with pictures of the 
Apostles ‘which he passed off for European zodiacal signs. 
Imperial The palace at Delhi was on the samfe plan as ail the Mog- 
P^sices. In front, within the entrance gate, were streets 
shops and public offices. There also were quarters foi 
the Amirs, who mounted guard, in turns within the palace ; ^ 

^ Muhammadan Amirs mounted guard within the palace gates i 
Rajpiit Rajas* mounted guard in the public square outside. The reason. 
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the arsenals for arms and accoutrements ; and the work- a. a 
shops for all the artisans employed by the ladies of the 1658-1707 
zenana,— embroiderers, goldsmiths, painters, tailors, shoe- ^ 
makers, and dressmakers. 

At the inner end of the palace streets was the Durbar Durbar 
court, which was surrounded by arcades, and enclosed the court and 
hall of audience, and other pavilions. Beyond the Durbar Jharokha 
court was the zenana and gardens. At the extremity of die 
gardens was the Jharokha window, looking out on an open 
plain which stretched to the river Jumna. This was the 
plain where the multitude assembled every morning to 
salam the Padishah; whilst later in the day, animal fights 
and other performances were carried on beneath the window 
for the amusement of the Padishah and his ladies. 

Shortly after the accession of Aurangzeb, his attention was Affairs of 
drawn to the state of affairs in the Dekhan. The northern the 
Dekhan was Moghul territory ; further south were the two 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijapur and Golkonda. The 
western r%ion near the sea, known as the mountains of the 
Konkan, had never been conquered by the Muhammadans, 
and was still held by the Hindus in a state of rude indepen- 
dence. The consequence was that the territories of the 
Moghul and those of the Sultan of Bfjdpur were alike 
harassed by a lawless chief of the Konkan, known as Sivaji 
the Mahratta. This man appeared in the twofold character 
of a rebel against the Sultan of Bij^pur, and a freebooting 
Esau whose hand was against every man. 

The mountains of the Konkan, the cradle of Sivaji, form the Malirattas 
northern section of the Western Ghits.^ They stretch south- of the 
wards from Surat, past Bombay towards the neighbourhood Konkan, 
of Goa. The political geography of the Konkan thus bore 
a close resemblance to that of Wales; and the chiefs or 
Rajas of the Konkan maintained a rude independence in 
these mountains, like that which was maintained by the 
Welsh princes against the early English kings. 

The father of Sivaji was a vassal of the Sultan of Bijapur ; 
as such he held the two fortresses of Joonere and Poona, Poona. 

for this was that the Rajput Rajas were always suspicious of treachery, 
and would not enter gates or walls unless accompanied by the whole of 
their retainers. 

^ The western coast of India, as already stated, was divided into 
three sections ; — Konkan, Kanara, and Malabar. 
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to carve out a Raj for himself amongst the disraemberea 
provinces of the Vijayanagar empire Meanwhile Sivaj 
OTPW Ut) to be a rebel and a freebooter. He was a short 
fawny mountaineer, with long arms, quick 
and active frame. He was a rude uncultivated^ Hindu, 
cunning and crafty beyond his fellows, and fertile in artfu 
SSaTd disguises. He boasted of a Rajpdt origin i was 
f ™n1u“. wolhipper of Siva.».d i* 

esoeciallv imbued with a superstitious reverence fo^ ^rah 
SSr & one way the nnge of Rajpht blood showed 
hself. ■ Sivaji always treated women with respect, and never 
insulted the religion of HsJMuhammadan enemies. 

Sivaii was born with a genius for sovereignty. He was 
endowed with that mysterious mstmct which 
io-norant barbarian to convert shepherds or 
soldiers, and drill them into submission and o^gence 
He succeeded in forming the mountaineers of 
into loose but organised armies of horsemen ; loving plun- 
der and blackmail on a regular system ; devastating the 
plains during the dry season, but returning at the beginning 
of the rains to their natural fortresses m the hills. , 

Long before Aurangzeb obtained the throne, 
he was simply Viceroy of the Moghul Dekhan, he heard 
of the exploits of Sivaji. Indeed the Mahratta perfonned 
a fei at this period, a deed of treache^ 
which rendered him notorious far and wide. The Sultan 
of Bfjdpur sent a general against Sivaji at the head ot 
large army. Sivaji feigned to be in great trepidatton, ^d 
tendered the most humble offers of service. He ® 

the Muhammadan general mto a private meeting, without 

1 Bhowani was a form of the goddess Ddrgi, also known as Paivati 
and Kali, who was supposed to he the wife of biva. 
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followers on either side, at which he was to do homage as a.d. 
a faithful feudatory of Bfj^pur, and take the commands of 
the Sultan*^ Sivaji went to the appointed spot with a secret 
weapon concealed in his hand ; a treacherous and murder- 
ous contrivance which reveals the savage instincts of the 
Mahratta. It consisted * of steel blades curled at the points 
to resemble claws ; and the whole was fastened to the fingers 
with rings, and known as tiger^s claws/ 

The Muhammadan general approached the Hindu with Assassina- 
dignified satisfaction. Before he left Bijapur he had boasted ^ 
that he would bring the Mahratta rebel from his lair, and 
cast him in chains at the foot of the throne, Sivaji fell at general, 
his feet like an abject suppliant The Muhammadan told 
him to rise, and he obeyed with every show of humiliation 
and submission. At this moment, when the Muhammadan 
was off his. guard, the Mahratta rushed at liitn like a tiger, 
tore him down with the horrible claws, and killed him on 
the spot 

It is difficult to describe the turmoil which followed. The Flight 
surrounding jungle seems to have been alive with Mahrattas. 

The Bijdpur- army discovered that their general was dead, 
and fled in all directions, whilst the Mahrattas plundered 
the camp and slaughtered the flying soldieiy* 

This exploit seems to have been after Aurangzeb’s own Aurang- 
heart It reached his ears at a time wli^n he was planning ^eb's at- 
the conquest of Bijdpur, and brooding over the approaching 
struggle with his brothers for the throne of Hindustan. He ^ * 
saw that Sivaji might prove a useful ally in the coming 
wars, and that in the event of defeat or disaster the moun- 
tains of the Konkan might offer a secure asylum. Accord- 
ingly, he is said to have forgiven all the aggressions of 
Sivaji on Moghul territory; to have ceded him a certain 
border territory ; and to have come to some sort of treaty 
or understanding with him. But the Mahratta alliance 
came to nothing. The fratricidal wars were brought to a 
close without , any appeal to Sivaji. Aurangzeb ascended 
the throne of Hindustan, and for some years Sivaji was 
forgotten. 

Meanwhile Sivaji was engaged in aggressions on Bfjdpuy. 

The government of Bijinur was weakened by domestic 

^ According to some stories both Sivaji and the Muhammadan general 
were ^ch .accompanied by a few followers. 
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troubles, and anxious to make peace with the refractory 
Mahratta. At last there appears to have been some kind 
of understanding or compromise, Sivaji was to abstain 
from all further depredations on Bfjapur, and in return 
was to be left in possession of certain territories and 
fortresses. 

But it was impossible for a restless spirit like Sivaji to 
settle down to a quiet life. Having come to terms with 
Bijipur he began to harass the territories of the Moghul 
He worked so much mischief as to attract the attention of 
Aiirangzeb, and at last the Padishah took effectual measures 
for stopping all further depredations. 

Aurangzeb appointed his uncle, Shaista Khan, to be 
Viceroy of the Moghul Dekhan. He sent his uncle with a 
large force to capture the fortresses of Sivaji and break up the 
power of the Mahratta. Shaista Khan was accompanied by 
a Rajpdt army under Jaswant Singh, of Marwar. Aurangzeb 
had reason to be very suspicious of the Raja of Marwar, 
Jaswant Singh had married a daughter of Shah Jehan, and 
might form some plan for the liberation of his captive 
father>in 4 aw\ At any rate it was considered more politic to 
employ Jaswant Singh in the Dekhan, than to permit him to 
remain in Hindustan, where he might carry on secret plots 
and intrigues for the restoration of Shah Jehan to the 
throne. 

In 1662 Shaista Khan captured the town and fortress of 
Poona, and made it his head-quarters during the rains. 
One night Sivaji penetrated the Moghul camp and suddenly 
attacked the quarters of the Moghul general. Shaista 
Khan escaped with the loss of a finger ; his eldest son was 
slaughtered on the spot. A Mahratta army suddenly fell 
upon the Moghul camp, and all was uproar and confusion* 
In the end Sivaji stole away with considerable booty, 

Shaista Khan strongly suspected Jaswant Singh of being 
concerned in this^ disaster ; and there is every reason to 
believe that there was a secret alliance between the Rajput 
and the Mahratta. If so, it was the first sign of that Hindu 
movement against Aurangzeb which forms a distinguished 
feature of Ae reign. 

Sivaji was soon revenged on the Moghul for the invasion 
of -Shaista Khan, The Moghul port of Surat was separated 
from Sivaji’s territories in the Konkan by a tract of MU and 
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jungle inhabited by Bhils, and other wild tribes^ under the 
rule of some obscure Raja. Sivaji made an alliance* with 
this Raja and marched a Mahratta army through the Bhfl 
country. The town of Surat was taken by surprise. Most 
of the inhabitants fled into the country out of sheer terror 
of the Mahrattas. The Moghul governor of §urat made no 
resistance, but threw himself into the fortress, and sent out 
messengers for succour. 

Meanwhile the Mahrattas plundered and burnt the houses 
of Surat at their leisure. They, attacked the English and 
Dutch factories, but both were fortified with cannonj 
and the European merchants in both houses succeeded in 
beating olF the brigands. The Mahrattas arrested all 
the inhabitants they could find in the streets or houses, and 
carried them oiF as prisoners to Sivaji, who remained in his 
tent outside the town. One Englishman, named Smith, was 
also taken prisoner. He saw Sivaji in his tent ordering 
heads and hands to be chopped off, whenever he^suspected 
that the trembling i^iTetches had hidden away their money 
or jewels in some secret hoard. 

For years afl::er*wards the name of Sivaji was a terror to 
Surat He often threatened to repeat the pillage, and 
forced large contributions from the inhabitants as the price 
of his forbearance. He called Surat his treasury. He 
annexed the intervening Bhfl country, on the plea that he 
could not trust the Bhfl Raja with the key of his 
treasury. 

About 1665, Shah Jehan died in the palace at Agra, not 
without suspicions of foul play. ^ Aurangzeb had been 
suffering from serious sickness, but after his father's death 
he was sufiiciently recovered to proceed to Kashmir, where 
he recruited his health in the cool air of the mountains. At 
Kashmir he attempted to form a fleet which should rival the 
navies of European epunfri^. Two ships were built by 
the help of an Italian, and were launched* on the lake ctf 
Kashmir ; but Aurangzeb found that it would be difficult to 
man them efficiehtly. No amount of teaching would im- 
part the necessary quickness, nerve, and energy to Ms own 
subjects; and if he engaged the services of Europeans, 'they 

^ The question of whether Aurangzeb was iiupHcated in the death of 
his father Shah Jehaa is treated in the larger History of vol*' iV. 
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About the same 'time, Aurangzeb was threatened by the 
Shah of Persia. Shah Abbas the Second was a warlike 
prince, and was suspicious of Aurangzeb’s journey to Kash- 
t. thought it portended some design upon Kandahar, 
which at this time was Persian territory. Aurangzeb sent 
an ambassador to the Shah, but the envoy was badly re- 
ceived, and publicly insulted. The Shah hated Aurangzeb 
for being a Sunni, and severely condemned him for his 
treatment of his father and brethren. He scoffed at the 
ixr -A-urangzeb had assumed of “Conqueror of the 

World ; and he threatened to march an army to Delhi. 
Aurangzeb was m the utmost alarm, when the news suddenly 
arrived that Shah Abbas had died of a quinsy brought on 
by excessive drinking. 

Meantime Aurangzeb returned to Delhi In 1666 he 
resolved to be avenged on Sivaji for the plunder of Surat, 

2, scheme for entrapping the “mountain 
rat. He professed to be an admirer of Sivaji, and publicly 
praised his ^ploits. He declared that if the Mahratta 
M , sendee, he should be appointed Viceroy of 

induced to 

^ empowered to 

required to leaye -his 

Se M^ato.“ ^ 

V^ity is a weakness with Orientals. The pride of Siv:> ii 

been appointed Viceroys 
mylhoidd^nS'"^ M f ^’aye asked himself! 

of lie“Si„T n ^ appointed Viceroy 

the ^Moghul Dekhan? It never crossed the mind of 

deceiyed; and he under- 
took^e journey to Delhi in the utmost confidence that he 
would hd appointed Viceroy, of the DeS Buf the 
Sm^ were awakened; he began to featf 

tad^ “'!?*' !“ “»>» -acoverad that ha 

ad baan daluded. Imtead of baing ptaised and petted, 
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he found himself neglected ; and a long time elapsed before a-d. 
he was admitted to an audience, At last a day was fixed, X658-I707 
and every one about the palace saw that unusual prepara- 
tions were being made to astonish and overawe the Mahratta. Ddhi : the 
Aurangzeb usually appeared in Durbar in white attire, deco- Durbar 
rated with a single jewel ; 'and on such occasions he took hall 
his seat upon an ordinary throne J But on the day that 
Sivaji was to be introduced to his notice, the Padishah 
entered the hall in a blaze of jewels, and took his seat on 
the peacock throne of Shah Jehan. 

The Amirs and Rajas were railed oiF as usual in three Wrath of 
compartments on three platforms, according to grades. The Sivaji 
highest was of gold, the second of silver, and the third of 
marble.^ Sivaji was admitted within the golden rail, but 
directed to take the lowest place on the platform. He saw 
that he was refused the rank of a Viceroy of the Dekhan, 
and could not contain his wrath and indignation. In spite 
of the pomp and ceremonial of the Durbar hall, and the 
barbaric pearls and gold of the Great Moghul, he loudly 
charged the Padishah with breach of faith, called the grandees 
above him cowards and women, and then left the platform 
and stalked out of the palace. 

Every looker-on was expecting that Sivaji would be Compo- 
arrested and beheaded on the spot ; but Aurangzeb listened sure of 
to his tirade with perfect tranquillity; and nothing was to 
be seen upon his countenance except a malignant smile 
that played upon his lips when the Mahratta charged the 
grandees, with cowardi^^ He sent one of his ministers to 
tell the mathful prince^hat new comers were never placed 
in the front row y that he had not as yet been invested with 
the insignia of Viceroy of the Dekhan; and that the inves- 
titure would follow in due course, after which he would take 
the rank of his appointment. 

Sivaji feigned to be satisfied, but his eyes were opened Flight of 
to a new peril : he found himself a prisoner ; a guard was Sivaji. 

^ It Is reasonable to suppose that-Auraiigzeb hod religious scruples as 
to sitting on the peacock throne, seeing that such a figure savoured of 
idolatry, and was a violation of the injunctaons of the Koran* 

^ It is doubtful whether the platforms were of gold, silver, and marble, 
or only the rails. In J ehangir^s time the distiMion turned on the colour 
of the rails, the highest grade in the empire being encloi^ by a red 
rail* 
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pretence of protecting Jiim 
^ \ ^ against the offended grandees. At this very time it hap- 

pened that the son of Jai Singh was mounting guard before 
the pdace, and he discovered enough to warn the Mahratta 
that there was a plot to murder him. Sivaji had ample 
pounds for believing that it would be dangerous to remain 
longer p Delhi. What followed is involved in some mystery. 
According to the current story, Sivaji was carried outside the 
aty walls m an empty fruit basket, and then made his way 
to Jdenpes, dis^ised as a religious mendicant. All that is 
piovm for certara is, that after many months he reached the 
Konkan m safety. In September, i 606 , the English mer- 
chants m India wrote home to the Directors of the East 
India. Comppy, that if Sivaji had really escaped, Aurangzeb 
would soon know it-to his sorrow. ° 

Reasons It has alwprs teen a matter of surprise why Aurangzeb 

Aumna death, without all this plotting and 

seb’scSft of an insurrection 

^ the Rajas. Other Hindu princes, besides Jai Singh had 
^come sureties for the performance of Auringzebl pr^ 

Aurangzeb assumed^an 

secrp for the assassination of Sivaji without exciting the 
suspiaons of the Rajas. Fortunately his designs werf dis^ 

Singh, aid Sivaji escaped the 
trap which had been prepared at Delhi ^ 

Wm Aurangzeb iffterwards sent an imperial force of Muhara- 
madans and Rajpdts against .Sivaji. The Muhammadan 
anny wp under the command of his eldest son, Shah Alarh 
Ihis pnnce was destined to play a part in historv S 
■mother was a Rajpiit princes?, whom Aurangzeb had mar- 

f ^n- f e^.gave his son Shah Alam secret instructions to 

feign arebefoon. The object was to discover SfoffiLS 

^disaffected towards the Padishah 
to join the pretended rebels, when 
^ i ^ beheaded. The resuTt showed foa? 

SrSz^® W disaffected tow^s 

Ala^^^ai rebellion of Shah 
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as a bigoted Sunnf, and were anxious to place the son of a a.d. 
Rajpdt mother on the throne of jHindustan. 1658-1707 

Sivaji, -however, was not to be ensnared a second time. 

His adventures at Delhi had taught him to be pretematurally of sivaji. 
suspicious of Aurangzeb. He professed to throw himself 
heart and soul into the cause of Shah Alam, but nothing 
would induce him to join the rebels. He told Shah Alam 
to go on and win the throne of Hindustan ; he himself 
would remain behind and maintain the piince*s cause in the 
Bekhan ; and in the event of a failure he would keep an 
asylum open in the Konkan to the prince and his followers. 

When Shah Alam saw that nothing would move the Explosion 
Mahratta from his purpose, he brought the sham rebellion of the plot, 
to a ch-'se. Another imperial army appeared upon the scene 
to protect Shah Alam against the wrath of the officers whom 
he had deceived. The rebels saw that they had been de- 
luded by Shah Alam; they saw moreover that they had 
been separated from each other, and that . there was no way 
of escape. All the disaffected soldiers were drafted off to 
different provinces to serve under other generals. All the 
rebel generals were put to death or sent into exile. For 
some years the Rajas of Jaipur and Marwar disappear from 
history ; but the Rana of Udaipur still maintained his 
independenoe iff his secluded territories as in days of old. 

But Aurahgzeb bad effected another object, which reveals Future 
the political craft of the Moghul. From the reign of Akbar 
downwards, the empire had been exposed to rebellion on 
the part of the eldest son of the Padishah. But the cunning sible. 
of Aurangzeb had rendered such a rebellion impossible for 
the future. Henceforth ShahAhim found. it impossible to 
revolt; neither. Muhammadan nor Rajptit would trust him 
after his consummate treachery. Indeed, such was the 
general fear and universal distrust, that the chances of a 
successful rebellion were less during the remainder of the 
reign of Aurangzeb than at any former period in the history 
of Moghul India. 

In 1668 an edict was issued forbidding any one Histoiy . 
to write the history of the reign of Aurangi^b; The 
reason for this extraordinary prohibition has never been ^ 
explained. Almost every Moghul sovereign has been 
anxious that his memoirs should be written and preserved 
to posterity ; and Tinqi^ur, Biber, and / Jehangfr have left 
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A.D. memoirs of their Kves, ostensibly written by themselves. 
i658-r707 Possibly Aurangzeb was afraid lest current suspicions of his 

being implicated in the death of his father would be recorded 

in the popular histories of his reign. The consequence 
has been that the reign of Aurangzeb has hitherto been 
little known to history. The present narrative is based on 
the contemporary memoirs of Manouchi the Venetian, and 
a history written from memory many years afterwards by a 
Muhammadan named Khafi Khan.^ 

For some years the attention of Aurangzeb was drawn 
away from the Dekhan by the troubled state of the north- 
west frontier. The outlying province of K£bul was inqiuded 
in the Moghul empire, but was only nominally under Moghul 
rule. The Viceroy lived at Peshawar and rarely, if ever, 
attempted to go further. About 1666 a Moghul army was 
collected on the frontier to oppose the Persian invasion; 
and when all danger was removed by the death of Shah 
Abbas, the Viceroy of Kdbul led the army through the 
Khaibar Pass and entered the Kdbul plain. No enemy was 
encountered, and want of supplies soon compelled the 
Moghul governor to retire towards Peshawar by the way 
he came. On re-entering the Khaibar Pass, the whole 
force was surrounded by Afghans, and literally cut to 
pieces. The Moghul governor escaped to Peshawar in 
the guise of an Afghan, but with the loss of all his troops 
and measure. 

In 167* there was a mysterious outbreak in K^bul. 
Fm^or? Shuja, the second brother of Aurangzeb, was supposed to 
^ have perished in Arakan some twelve years before. This 
year, however, a man appeared in Kdbul, and declared 
himself to be the missing Shuja ; and the Afghans accepted 
him as their Padishah. To this day it* is impossible to say 
whether the man was, or was not, Shuja. It is certain, 
however, that the Viceroy at Peshawar believed him to be 
the real Shuja, and refused to interfere between Aurangzeb 
Aurangzeb and his brother. 

takK the The revolt in Kibul aeated the utmost alarm at Delhi. 
Aurangzeb took the field in person, and for the space of two 
years carri^^on operations against the Afghans, but effected 
pothing dedsive. The Moghul army was still harassed by 

» For pardadars respectii^ these authraitie*, see the huger History of 
India^ vol. iv. part 
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the Afghans, and Shnja was still secure in the recesses of ’ a.b. " 
the mountains. ^ ' 1658-1707 

At last treachery was . tried, ■ Aurangzeb returned ""IT ' 
Delhi, and a new Viceroy was sent to Peshawar.;' A policy 
of conciliation was adopted. The new' Viceroy began to massacre, 
ingratiate himself with the Afghan chiefs, treated them a$ 
his friends, abolished imposts, and attended Afghan feasts 
without armed follo^irers. At last,, he gave a grand entertaii^ ■ 
ment at Peshawar to celebrate, the circumcisiorrof his eldest 
son. All the Afghan chiefs were invited, and a large number 
attended without fear or suspicion. There were horse-races, 
animal combats, wrestlings, and exhibitions of all kinds. 

The whole wound up with a banquet in a tented pavilion 
set up in the public square. In the midst of the banquet 
.the Viceroy left the pavilion under pretence of having cut 
his hand. Immediately afterwards volleys of musketry 
•were poured into the pavilion from the surrounding houses. 

The air was filled with cries of treachery and murder. 

There was no way of escape the frightened guests, for 
all the avenues were guarded with armed men. How many 
were slaughtered, hm many escaped, can never be toldL 
The massacre spread weeping and wailing throughout Kdbuk 
The Afghan nation was paralysed with terror and sorrow. 

The man calling himself Shuja fled away from the scssne 
and was heard of no more. 

Meanwhile Sivaji the Mahratta was renewing his depeda- Sivaji 
tions in the Dekhan. All treati^ or agreements were: violated 
or ignored. He ravaged alike tte territories of titer Sultan 
of Blj^pur and those of the MoghuL He organitoi a r^ular chout. 
system of blackmail, known for more than a C3»tnrf for- 
wards as the Mahratta chont. It amounted to a fourth 
part of the revenue of the land. &> kmg aSs llte cliout was 
paid, the Mahra."tas abstsdncd from all robberies and devas- 
tations ; but if the chout was withheld, the Mahrattas pillaged 
the country as before. 

The career of Sivaji at this period rereads the continued Installed 
decay of the Muhammadan powers in India. The Sultan 
of Bijapur was compelled to recognise Sivaji as the inde- 
pendent sovereign of the Konkan; and in 1674 Sivaji was 
installed as Mahdraja with great pomp and ceremony, whicn 
have been duly described by English ambassadors from 
Bombay who were present on the occasion. 
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In 1677 Sivaji conducted an aimy of iVJahratta horse in * 
south-easterly direction through the kingdom of Golkonda, 
Sd invaded the eastern Peninsula. On this occasion he 
Sssed the neighbourhood of Madras, and duly propi- 

toted with cordials and medicines by the English merchants 
of Fort St. George. Ultimately he conquered a kingdom of 
an unknown extent in the country known as the Lower 
Carnatic, in the eastern Peninsuli This Mahratta empire 
1^ &e Carnatic was represented down to modern times by 

the Rai of Tanjore.^ . . , , • • j 

Sivaji died about 1680, having maintamed his Tndej^ii- 
dence till his death. During the last two or three ye^ of h« 
life the Moghul aimy of the Dekhan operated against him 
under the cUmand of Shah Alam, but nothing was done 
worthy of note. Sivaji occasionaUy made extensive raids 
with his Mahratta horse, and carried off convoys of treasures 
and supplies, and escaped back safely to his Jiill fomesses. 
The Moghul generals did not care, to climb the Western 
Ghits, nor to penetrate the dangerous defiles ; nor indeed 
did they want to bring the wars of the Dekhan to a close. 
So long as the wars lasjed the Moghul commanders xnade 
large emoluments by keepifig small forces in the field whilst 
drawing the pay for large numbers. At the same time they 
found no difficulty in squeezing- presents and supplies out of 
the Sultans of Bijdpur and Golkonda, who were especially 
anxious to save their kingdoms from invasion by propitiating 
the officers of the Great Moghul. _ _ 

About this period, and probably ever since the massacre 
of the Afghans at Peshawar, Aurangzeb had been bent upon 
realising the great dream of his life— the destruction of idolatiy 
throughout India, and the establishment of the religion or 
the Koran fi-om the Indus to 'the’Ganges, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Bay of Bengal. 

1 The old empire of Kamata corresponded more or less to the Mysore 
country, the territory occupied by the Kanar^e-speakine p^ple. The 
area of the empire has often changed, whilst that of the lariguage 
has remained the same. In the seventeenth century the empire had 
dwindled into a petty Raj, and then, disappeared from ^ory. The 
uame, however, has been preserved to our own times. Trie whole ot 
the Peninada, pr India south of the Kistna, has been divided between 
wbat is known in modenn tnthc^phy as the Upper and Lower w- 
n-atics ; the Upper Cimatic comprising the -western table-land, whilst 
the Lowa: Carnatic comprises the eastern plain. 
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The policy of ApraBgzeb- was directly jopposed to, that, of a.b, 
Akbar. Instead of raising the Kajpnf pnnces to rank- and’ i^5^"*7o7 
ininience, he sought to decade them. .Instead of permitting 
the followers of other religions to worship God their own way, Aurang^ 
he sought to force them into becoming Muhammadans. zeb. 

In the first instance Aurangzeb confined his operations to Destmc- 
his own dominions. He began by destroying idols ^ and tion of 
pagodas within his own territories, and building up mosques 
in their room. He burnt down a great pagoda near Delhi, 

He converted a magnificent temple at Mathura into a mosque. 

He drove religious mendicants of every idolatrous sect out 
of Hindustan. He ordered the Viceroys of provinces to 
carry on the same work throughout the empire, in Bengal 
and the Dekhan as well as in Hindustan. At the same time 
he prohibited the celebration of Hindu festivals. He re- 
quired all Hindu servants of the Moghul government to 
become Muhammadans under pain of losing their appoint- 
ments. He imposed the Tezva, or poll-tax on iafideJs on 
all of his subjects who refused to become Muhammadans. 

Even English and Dutch residents in India were subjected to 
the same obnoxious impost ; but they seem to have escaped 
payment by tendering presents to the Viceroy of the pro- 
vince in which they had established their respective factories. 

It is difficult to ascertain the nature and extent of the Hindus 
resistance which the Hindus offered to these innovations, dragooned 
It is certain that bands of fanatics more than once rose in 
rebellion. On one occasion there was a dangerous rising jezya.^ 
near Delhi, which threatened the destruction of Aurangzeb 
as the enemy of gods and Brahmans. But Hindu fanatics, 
however numerous, could not withstand the Moghuls. 

Mobs of Hindus crowded the streets of Delhi between the 
palace and the mosque, and clamoured to Aurangzeb to 
abolish the Jezya ; but they were trampled down and scat- 
tered by the elephants of the Padishah, and fled in terror 
and dismay. At last the Hindus seem to have submitted to 
their fate in sullen resignation. If the gods themselves could 
not prevent the destruction of idols and pagodas, why should 
their worshippers sacrifice their wives and families by refusing 
to pay Jezya? 

Aurangzeb next attempted to introduce the same perse- Opera- 
cuting measi iCS into Bajpfitana ; and for a while he seemed 
to carry his point. Jai Singh of Jaipur was dead ; he is said 
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but tlie same news reached him from other quarters, and he a.d. 
was at his wits’ end. At last he sent a forged letter addressed nSsS-i?©? 
to Akbar; but the messenger was to allow himself to be “ 
taken prisoner, and- the letter was to fall into the hands of 
the general of the Rajputs in the rebel army. 

The artifice was successful. The forged letter was captured Forged 
and read by the Rajput general. It told him that Aurangzeb 
and Akbar were in collusion, and that their only object was jjart 
to destroy the fifty thousand Rajputs. The Rajput general 
remembered the sham rebellion of Shah Alam, and naturally 
thought that Akbar was playing the same game. At night 
he deserted .^kbar with the whole of the Rajpdt army, and 
hurried back with all haste to the city of Jodhpore. In 
the morning Akbar saw that all was lost, and fled for his 
life. After a variety of adventures he found a refuge in the 
Mahratta country.^ 

Aurangzeb was thus compelled to abandon his religious Moghul 
wars in Rajputana, and to pursue Akbar into the Mahratta retreat 
country, until by force or craft, he could secure the person 
of his rebel son, and place him in safe custody. The ““ ‘ 
humiliation of Aurangzeb must have been extreme, but there 
was no remedy. The shame of the retreat from Rajputana 
was partly veiled by a report that the Rana had sued for 
terms ; but there was no disguising the fact that the Rana 
had successfully held out against the Moghul ; and that 
Aurangzeb was compelled to leave the Rajputs to worship 
their gods in peace, and to engage in other wars against the 
Mahrattas of the Konkan. 

Aurangzeb concealed his disgrace from the public eye by Splendour 
a show of pomp and magnificence, which was remembered pf the 
for generations afterwards. The progress of the Moghul 
army from Hindustan to the Dckhan resembled that of the 
Persian army under Xerxes. The cavalcade moved m three 
divisions, and the order of march may be gathered from the 
following outline. 

A body of pioneers walked in front with spades and bods Order of 
to clear the way. Then followed a vanguard of cannon, march, 
elephants loaded with treasures, carts laden with records 
and account books, camels carrying drinking water from 
the Ganges, provisions in abundance, cooks by hundreds, 

^ The details of the Rajput war and AkbaFs rebellion flight are 
told at length in the larger Bistory of India, vol, iv. part ii. 
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•wardrobes of dresses and decorations, and large masses of 
horsemen. 

The approach of the Padishah was heralded by the 
appearance of smoking cauldrons of incense, which were 
carried on the backs of camels. Aurangzeb was next seen 
on an elephant, or on bor,seback, or in a rich palanquin. 
On either side were the imperial guards on horseback. After 
him came the ladies of the zenana on elephants with veiled 
howdahs. They were followed by flocks of other women 
and eunuchs on horseback, 4nd numerous cannon drawn on 
wooden rafts. 

The division in the rear comprised a motley host of 
infantiy, camp-followers, sutlers, and servants, with spare 
horses, tents and baggage. 

Aurangzeb continued in camp for the remainder of his 
reign. From the day of his retreat from Rajpiitana, about 
1682, until the day of his death in 1707, a period of twenty- 
five years, he never returned to Delhi. He was warned by 
the fate of Shah Jehan never to leave his army and live in 
a city. He was warned by the rebellion of his son Akbar 
never to trust any of his sons with a force superior to his 
own. Henceforth he spent his days in camp, wandering to 
and fro like his Tartar" ancestors In the steppes of Asia- 

The details of the protracted wars of Aurangzeb would 
be distasteful tp general readers. They furnish studies of 
character, but tell little of history, and still less of policy. 
Aurangzeb had a genius for treachery and intrigue ; at the 
same time he had been zealous to root out all idolatry and 
establish the Koran as the religion of India. It is hard to 
reconcile such contradictions. Meanwhile none' who knew 
him would trust his word. He tried to cajole Akbar by 
vows and promises; but the son refused to believe his 
father’s oaths. The prince knew that if he surrendered 
himself to Aurangzeb^ he would be a prisoner for life, and 
perhaps might be blinded br poisoned.* In the end he 
escaped to Persia, where he died and was foigotten. 

Auraimzeb n>ade no head against the Mahrattas. He 
was baffled by an enemy, whose light horse scoured the 

_ * This had been the wiloippjr fate of an elder brother, who htwi been 
induced to go over id Slmn tihuja at the lieginniiig of the reign, and 
then had surrendered to Aurangseb. He j^ruJied miserably in the 
iortress of GwaUor, 
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open country for plunder, and then escaped to defiles and a.d. 
fastnesses where no one dared to follow them, Sivaji had xfiSS-iyn? 
been succeeded on the throne of the 'Konkan by a son 
named Sambhaji. After some years Sambhaji was be- operations 
trayed to Aurangzeb, and put to a barbarous death. But against the 
peace was as far off as ever. The Moghuls could not Mahrattas. 
conquer the Mahrattas, and would not comply with their 
demands forchont; and thus the Moghul army continued 
to carry on desultory w’-ars throughout the remainder of the 
reign. 

Between 1686 and 1689 Aurangzeb conquered the ‘Sub Ccn<juest 
tans of Bijipur and Golkonda, and thereby converted their ct Bijapur 
kingdoms into a Muhammadan province. The early Vice- 
toys were called Nawabs and Subahdars, but later on w^ere 
known as the Nizams of the Dekhan, having their capital 
at Hyderabad. The conquest is memorable, because it 
brought the Moghals into the Peninsula, and into close 
relations with the English at Madras. Otherwise the acqui- 
sition effected no changn in the Moghul empire,^ 

Aurangzeb was a vciy old man when he died in 1707, Revival of 
but there is some doubt m to his actual age. His life Plindu 
closed in weakness and disasfer. His intolerance in mat- 
ters of religion had brought the Moghul empire to the 
verge of ruin. Had he followed the policy of his ancestor 
Akbar, he might have extended his sovereignty over all the 
Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula. But he had evoked a 
national spirit of resistance which he could not subdue; 
and when his years were ended, the Moghul suzerainty 
had lost its hold on Rajpdt and Mahratta. 

From a Muhammadan and Sunni point of view, Aurang- Able 
zeb was a great and good sovereign. He was zealous for adminis- 
the religion of the prophet, and a devoted follower 
of the Koran. He had no political sympathies for the 
Hindus ; on the contrary, he was violently hostile towards 
them ; and after he was firmly established on the throne 
he was consistent in the pursuit of this policy. There is 
reason to believe that, before he engaged in the unhappy 
war in Rajputana, iiis administration was far superior to 
that of any of his predecessors, excepting possibly Akbar. 

He reserved to himself the sole right of passing capital 

^ Notices of the local history, so far as it affected the English at 
Madras, will be found set forth in the next chapter. 
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sentences, and he took care that his orders were implicitly 
obeyed. Every day he received and studied the reports 
which he received from the Wakiahnawis, or court writers, as 
to what was going on in different parts of his dominions ; 
and by these means he often acquired information which 
enabled him to check the conuption or oppression of the 
Viceroys of provinces. 

One instance -will suffice. Amongst other abuses a 
strange practice had grown up in preceding reigns of per- 
mitting Hindus to acquire religious merit by ransoming 
condemned criminals. On one occasion some Banians had 
offered large suras to the Nawab of Surat for the release 
of certain professed stranglers, known as Thugs. But the 
arrest of the Thugs had reached the cars of Aurangzeb, 
and his orders were paramount. The Thugs were con- 
demned to be hung in the jungle. The Banians accom- 
panied them to the place of execution, and gave them to- 
bacco and sweetmeats on tire Avay. The hardened Avretches 
knew their fate, but Avalked along as gaily as if going to 
a wedding. They AA’ere hung up by the left hand, their 
legs Avere cut off, and they Avere left to bleed to death in 
lingering agony. 
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MOGHUL EMPIRE: CIVILIZATION^ 

A.D« 1600 TO 1720. 

The history of the reigns of Moghul sovereigns throws but 
little light upon the condition of the people. It brings out ^ 
the individuality of successive monarchs ; it familiarises the Condition 
reader with court life in cities and camps ; and it tells the of the 
story of intrigues, plots and treacheries. But it reveals little masses ^ 
or nothing of the state of civilization which prevailed 
India during the palmy days of Moghul rule. history. 

This lack of information is calculated to convey false Happiness 
ideas as regards the happiness or otherwise of the people, of a 
The character of the aaministration is confounded with 
that of the reigning sovereign ; and if the Padishah is self- rulers 
willed, self-indulgent, and vicious, like Jehangfr or Shah 
Jehan, the conclusion is drawn that the administration is 
equally selfish and tyrannical, and regardless of the welfare 
of the masses. But this inference would be fallacious. The 
Padishah was certainly a despot ; his will was law ; and his 
influence was great for good or evil. The local Viceroys, 
especially during the reigns of Jehangfr and Shah Jehan, 
may have been corrupt and grasping to the last degree. 

But the Moghul administration was not the handiwork of 
individuals or generations ; it was the growth of centuries, 
kneaded into shape by the experience of ages, hedged 
around by checks which are not always visible to the 
historian, and controlled by the latent force of custom, 
habit, and public opinion, to which the most despotic princes 
and governors are occasionally compelled to bow. 

The first element of civilization is free and easy com- 
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A.D. munication ; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
1600-1720 century this was by no’ means wanting in India. The 
Su'erior postal arrangements which prevailed throughout 

road^in the Moghul empire during the reigns of Shah Jehan and 
^the Aurangzeb, were quite as advanced, if not more so, than 
*Moghul |;}^ose of France during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
empire. those of England under Oliver Cromwell and Charles 
the Second. Whether they were Moghul institutions of 
Tartar origin, or whether they were inherited from the great 
Hindu sovereigns of antiquity, such as Asoka or SiMditya, may 
be open to question ; but the fact of the superiority of the 
means of communication throughout the Moghul empire 
in the seventeenth century remains the same. 

Imperial The most famous road in India was that running from 
road’ Lahore through Delhi to Agra^ thus uniting the three great 
capitals of the Moghul empire. It was shaded with trees 
and Agra, either side, which are said to have been planted by every 
2^24 Delhi.’ famous sovereign in turn — Moghul, Afghan, and Hindu. It 
was a continuation of the land route from Ispahan to Lahore, 
2nd Klandahar, Kdbul, and Atok, which was open to 
merchants of all countries in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Since then it has been closed against travellers 
generally, or at any fate against European travellers. 

Roads was thus the centre of the road system in India, 

from Agi*a On the north-west it was connected with Delhi, Lahore, 
to Bengal K^bul, and Ispahan. On the south-east it ran through 
Dekhan A^l^habad, Benares, Patna and Dacca, and thus brought 
Agra into easy communication with Bihar and Bengal. On 
the south it was connected with the Dekhan by a road 
which ran to Golkonda, near the modern Hyderabadi 
Burhanpur and Deoghur. 

S^t, the Moghul pott at the mouth of Tapti, was ah 
emporium of trade, and another centre of the road systeuh 
It was connected with Agra by two lines of road 3 one 
running near the coast, 2nd Baroche, Baroda, and western 
Rajpiitana; the other running more into the interior, via 
Burhanpur, Sironj and Gwalior. 

These lines of route were not metalled roads like those 
of modem times.,^ They were little better than rough path- 
ways, often running through jungles, or over rivers and 
mountains. They were often so uneven that waggons were 
only kept from overturning by two ropes thrown across 
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each waggon, and. held tight by two men walking on a.d. 
either side. ^ 16 00-17 20 

Natives generally travelled in a light coach with two seats,- coaches 
which was drawn by two oxen, Tavernier travelled in this drawn by 
way through the greater part of India. He carried his oxen, 
cloak, bag, mattress, and quilt on the spare seat ; and a 
short supply of provisions and small vessel of wine in a 
box under the coach. Some travellers rode on oxen ; but 
in that case it was necessary to see that their horns were' not 
more than a foot long ; for if the beast was stuiig by flies, 
he was apt to toss his horns back and gore the stomach of 
the rider. 

But if the roads of Moghul India were as good as those Caravan- 
of France and England, hotel accommodation was in- 
finitely inferior. The excellence of English inns in the 
seventeenth century is duly extolled by Lord Macaulay. 

But in Moghul India there were no hotels properly so 
called j nothing but caravanserais and serais. Caravanserais 
were lirge commodious buildings constructed out of chmity 
or ostentation, or for the protection of caravans against 
refractory Rajas. Here travellers found accommodation 
and shelter, but were obliged to procure all necessaries from, 
the neighbouring bazar. Serais w'ere mere enclosures, in 
which some fifty or sixty huts of mud and straw were sur- 
rounded by a fence or wall. There were men and women at 
these places, who sold flour, rice, butter, and herbs; and 
they also made it their business to bake bread, and boil 
rice^ If .there happened to be a Muhammadan at a serai, 
he would go to a neighbouring town and buy a piece of 
mutton or a fowl for a European traveller; but no flesh 
meat of any kind was procurable fi'om the Hindus. The 
people who sold bread and boiled rice always cleansed a 
hut for the traveller to sleep in ; and put in a little bedstead 
or charpoy, on which the traveller laid his mattress and 
quilt. 

But travelling always had its inconveniences and dangers, Incon- 
In the hot weather the caravanserais were like ovens; in the venicnces 
winter nights they were often bitterly cold ; whilst the smell ^ 
of beasts and their drivers and the biting of ants and mus- 
quitoes were often intolerable. Sometimes the traveller met 
a caravan of several thousands of oxen, carrying grain or 
salt; and if the way was narrow he might be detained two 
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or three days until the- whole caravan had passed Some- 
times there was scarcity of water or provisions. Sometimes 
it was necessary to travel during the night, . and rest in ■ the 
day time, on account of the heat. If the traveller halted 
in a fortified town, he had to be careful to leave it before 
sunset, or he might find the gates shut for the night, and be 
detained anoth r day. The best way was to leave the city 
in the afternoon with the requisite supply of provisions, and 
rest under a tree, or some other shady spot, until it was cool 
enough to begin the journey. Again, there was always 
danger from wild beasts, such as tigers and panthers ; and 
there was dauger, especially in travelling through Rajputana 
or Central India, of being attacked by brigands and high- 
waymen of various degrees. 

Every European traveller found it. necessary to hire from 
twenty to thirty horsemen, who carried bows and arrows, or 
else swords and bucklers. But robberies in general were 
compounded for by the payment of blackmail or transit 
duty, at so much a head, or at so much a waggon. Some- 
times there was a wrangle ending in bloodshed ; but if the 
traveller kept his temper the difficulty could generally be 
arranged. The brigands were not as a rule professed thieves, 
but Rajpdt outlaws or rebels, so called Rajas, who wtrc 
content to mulct a traveller or a caravan, and then would 
escort the party in safety through their respective territories. 
Sometimes Aurangzeb attacked one or other of these petty 
Rajas, a..-d slaughtered him and his subjects. At one place 
was to be seen a tower full of windows, and a bleeding head 
in every window, as trophies of one of these massacres. 

There were, however, professional thieves, afterwards 
known as Thugs, ^ who infested Guzerat, and especially 
haunted the fmperial ,high road between Agra and Delhi. 
They went about disguised as peaceful travellers, and made 
acquaintance with those they found on the way, and be- 
guiled the time with pleasant conversation, until they all 
rested under a shady tree. ^ Suddenly, ajL a signal from the 
chief, every Thug threw his noose round the neck of his 
aUotted victim, ^ and strangled him, rifled him and buried 
iiim, with a rapidity which defied detection. Sometimes a 
handsome damsel, with dishevelled hair, appeared sitting 
at the wayside, weeping and moaning over heir misfortunes. 
Compassion and admiration might tempt a traveller to speak 
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to her, but it so he was doomed. She soon had the noose a..d. 
round his throat, and either strangled him on the spot, 1600-1720 
or stunned him until her comrades came up and finished the ~ 
work of murder. 

Native grandees travelled in rich palanquins, lined with Native 
silk' or velvet, and covered with scarlet or cloth-of-gold grandees 
Sometimes they were accompanied by their wives and . , 
families, and attended by a large retinue of soldiers and 
servants, with led horses, elephants, and banners. Some- 
times a Muhammadan dervish travelled in great state in 
like manner, surrounded by a crowd of disciples and 
followers. 

Further south, outside the Moghul frontiers, a traveller Hindu 
might meet a famous Hindu saint or Guru, mounted on an faints : 
elephant, or carried in a palanquin, surrounded by a host 
of religious mendicants. Sometimes a traveller met a pair 
of idols, male and female, going in grand procession on a “ ’ 
pilgrimage to Ramisseram, or some other holy place, accom- 
panied by Brahmans and dancing-girls, music and banners, 
and a nondescript gathering of worshippers of both sexes 
and all ages. 

Travelling amongst the Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula Absence 
was more difficult than in Moghul India. In the Peninsula rc^ 
there were no roads at all, and all travelling was performed 
in palanquins, not only in the seventeenth century, but 
throughout the eighteenth, and during many years of the 
nineteenth. The palanquin-bearers of the Peninsula' were 
generally strong men from the Telinga country, and they 
went at a faster rate than in any other part of India. 

The carrying trade of India was monopolised by a here- Manaris, 
ditaiy caste of oxen-drivers, known as Manaris and Brinjarries. 

Their caravans are described by Tavernier as consisting some- 
times of oxen, and sometimes of waggons. They were to be drivere. 
found in all parts of India, from Comorin to Surat and 
Agra. They were a nomad race, dwelling in tents with 
their wives and families, and going about with their oxen 
and cattle, whom they loved like their own children. 

The Manaris were divided into four tribes, each com- Fotir 
prising about a hundred thousand souls, and each distin- tribes with 
guished from the other three by a particular caste mark on 
their foreheads. Each tribe was devoted to the carriage of 
one or other of the four chief commodities of India, 
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namely, corn, rice, millet, and salt : it carried its own par- 
ticular commodity to the place where it was most wanted, 
but never dealt with the other three articles, nor followed 
any other avocation whatever. A caravan of oxen consisted 
of several thousand of those animals loaded on the back 
with the same commodity. A caravan of waggons consisted 
of one or two hundred large carts, each drawn by ten 
or twelve oxen, and attended by four soldiers, as already 
stated, to prevent it from being overturned. 

Every caravan had its own chief, who affected as piuch 
state as a Raja, and wore a necklace of pearls. If the cara- 
van of corn met the caravan of salt, there were fierce quarrels 
as to who should give way, which, often ended in tumuU 
and bloodshed. Aurangzeb is said to have attempted a 
reconciliation between the two, but it does not appear 
whether it was successful. 

The women of the Manaris wore calico petticoats folded 
several times from their waists downwards ; and they tattooed 
the upper parts of their bodies with flowers. They painted 
these punctures in various colours made from the juice of 
grapes, so that their skin appeared to be made of flowers. 

Every caravan had its priests and idol. Every morning, 
whilst the men were loading their oxen, and the women 
were folding the tents, the priests , set up a serpent jn 
wreaths on a perch six or seven feet high in the most con- 
yement part of the camp. Then all the people proceeded 
in hies to worship this serpent, and the women walked three 

ceremony the priests took charge 
ot the idol, and placed it on an ox which was set apart for 
the purpose ; and the caravan set out on its daily journey to 
some new camping-ground. 

m foot-post in In.dia was another peculiar institution. 
O d travellers m India, from Roe downwards, make fre- 
foot-post The several news-writers, 
or Wakialmawis, sent their reports to the Padishah from the 
several^ cities of the empire by these runners. On every 
road, ^an mterval of six miles there was a kind of hut 01 

""P threwiis letters on 

f mS? as It was a bad omen to give them into 

a mans ^d. ^e, runner appointed to go to the next 

2t and set off at fuh speed. At 

night he was guiaed by the trees on either side of the road ; 
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' aocl where, no trees, heaps of. stones were, set* a.d* 

up at every five liundred paces, and kept whitewashed by 16 0017 20 
the, inhabitants of the nearest village. The result wa^: that 
the foot-post was swifter than a horseman ; for at liight the 
horseman was obliged to go slowly with a man tarrying a 
torch on either side, whilst the foot-post ran oh undeterred 
,by darkness or storm. 

The administration of justice was much the same through- Adminis- 
out the Moghul empire. It had been rather loose during tration of 
the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan, but had' been 
under strict supervision by Aurangzeb. Every town had a and 
Nawab or governor, who administered all civil justice, but Mufti, 
left criminal cases to theKotwal.^ The Nawab was assisted 
by a Kdzf, who was supposed to be learned in Muhammadan 
law ; and there w^as always a Mullah or Muftf, who superin- 
tended all matters pertaining to the Muhammadan religion. 

The Nawab generally rendered speedy j[ustice. If a man Civil 
sued another for a debt, he had either to show an obligation, 
or produce two witnesses, or take an oath. If he a ^ 

Christian he swore on the Gospels ; if a Muhammadan he j^awab. 
swore on the Koran ; and if a Hindu he swore on the Cow. 

Many Hindus, however, preferred to lose their cause rather 
than swear, as they had a strong aversion to such a 
ceremony. 

The Nawab left all criminal affairs to the Kotwal. This Kotwals 
was the most important official next to the Nawab. ^ The of towns : 
Kotwal discharged the functions of magistrate and judge, 
and was also head of the police and superintendent of the 
prison. He ordered criminals be whipped or cudgelled 
in his presence, either in his own house or at the place 
where the crime had been committed. He went abroad on 
horseback, attended by several officers on foot ; some 
carrying batons and great whips ; others carrying lances, 
swords, targets, and iron maces ; but every man had a 
dagger at his side. At night he paraded the streets, and 
set guards at different places ; and any man found abroad 

^ There is some confusion in the use of Moghul titles. The Viceroy 
of a province was commonly known as a Subahdar. The Governor of 
a town or district w’-as properly a Nawab ; and such a Navrab was in 
general subordinate to the Subahdar of the province. Sometimes the 
Foujdar assumed the title of Nawab, and the Nawab assumed the Utie- 
*of Subahdar. 
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A.D. in the streets was committed to prison, and rarely released 
1600-1720 Tirithout being whipped or bastinadoed. 

~ Whilst the Kotwal maintained peace and order in the 
oMsnSs. town, an officer known as the Foujdar carried out the same 
"duties in the surrounding country. The Foujdar exercised 
the same authority in the district that the Kotwal exercised 
in the town. 

Travels of Dr. Fryer, a surgeon in the service of the East India 
Fryer, Company, travelled in India between 1673 and 1681, and 
1673-1681,. left some graphic descriptions of India at a time when 
Sivaji was harassing the Dekhan, and Aurangzeb was 
preparing for his persecuting wars in Rajpdtana. _ 

Masulipa- Dr. Fryer went in the first instance to Masulipatam, a 
tam on the port on the coast of Coromandel, near the mouth of the 
coart of Kistna. It was an emporium of trade on the coast of 

Coromandel, just as Surat was an emporium on the co?ist of 
Malabar. But Surat belonged to the Great Moghul, while 
Masulipatam belonged to the Sultan of Golkonda, who had 
not as yet been conquered by Aurangzeb. 

.Streets Masulipatam was a favourable type of a Muhammadan 
and city in India. The principal streets were broad, and the 

houses, buildings^ good. The better sort of houses w’ere built of 

wood an& plaster, having balconies with latticed windows, 
and a stately gateway below leading into a square court 
with a tank in the middle, and a terrace walk all round it. 
The poorer sort of houses were mere huts, like thatched 
beehives, walled round with mud. 

Mttham- The Muhammadans at Masulipatam. kept a strict hold on 
madan su- the Hindus, .entrusting them with no place of importance, 
premacy. treating them as mechanics and serving-men. The 
richer sort lived in great splendour, priding themselves upon 
having a numerous retinue and handsome' followers. They 
were grave and haughty, taking great delight in sitting 
cross-legged on chairs at their doors, and smoking their 
hookalis with much pomp and circumstance. They clois- 
tered up their women from the eyes of all mem Some- 
times a woman went abroad in a palanquin, but she was 
always closely vdled- and it would have been death for 
any man to attempt to see her face. 

Hindu The Hindis had no such strictness. The Hindu women 
women, went abroad in the open air, adorned with chains and ear- 
rings, jewels in their noses, and golden rings on their toes* 


! 
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The people celebrated their festivals, and especially their a.d. 
■weddings, with much show and splendour. They were *^•*720 
conamonly performed at night -with the noise of drums, 
trumpets, and fifes. The poorest. Hindu, except amongst 
artificers and low-caste men, had a week’s jollity at his 
marriage ; going about in a palanquin, attended by guards 
carrying swords, targets, and javelins, whilst others bore 
ensigns denoting the honoim of their caste. But if any 
low-caste man attempted the like,, he was dragged back to 
his quarters by the hair of his head. 

The administration of justice at Masulipatam was barbarous Barbarous 
in comparison with that in the Moghul’s territories. Capital executions, 
sentences were carried out immediately after conviction, and 
the offender was either dismembered or impaled. In cases 
of murder the nearest kinsman of the murdered person was 
required to prosecute the offender and to execute him. He 
began to cut the murderer to pieces, and then the rabble 
rushed in and finished him. 

.Dr. Fryer sailed from Masulipatam to Madras, about three Madras ; 
hundred miles to the south. In 1639 the English had bought White 
a strip of coast territory from one of the Hindu Rajas of 
the Peninsula. It was only six miles long and one mile town, 
inland, but it is famous as being the first territorial posses- 
sion which the English acquired in India;. Here they built 
a factory, and raised a wall round it mounted with cannon, 
and gave it the name of Fort St Gteoi^. In a few years 
two towns had grown up in the neighbourhood outside the 
walk The one was occupied by Awnenians and other foreign 
merch.ants, ■who were glad to live unde? tire protection of the 
English- The other was a kigervills^eor town of weavers 
and othcx' artfeans who were moafly in the employ of the Eng- 
lish merchants. None but EuK^)«ms lived in the fort, which 
was known as White town j, wMIst foe Armenian and native 
quarters went by the general name of Ekck town. The 
whole settlement was known as Madras, but foe origin of 
this name is unknown. 

Some years afterwards foe Sultan of Golkonda pushed Yearly 
his conquests southward into the Peninsula. The Hindu rent to the 
Raja, who sold the land to the English, fled away to the west- 
ward and disappears from history. The generals of the 
Sultan tried to capture Madras, but were bafified by the 
guns of Fort St George. The English, however, agreed to pay 
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a,d. the Sultan the same rent which they had previously paid the 
i6<v)-i72o Raja, namely, twelve hundred pagodas per annum, or about 

five hundred pounds sterling. 

^LTand The generals of the Sultan captured the neighbouring 
French. Portuguese settlement at St. Thome, and carried off the 
guns from the fortifications. The Portuguese fled to Fort 
St. George, and were welcomed by the English, as adding 
to the strength and security of their settlement. About this 
time a French fleet appeared off the coast and topk pos- 
session of St. Thomd These little wars are forgotten now, 
but created no little excitement when Fryer visited the 
place. 

Grassing Fryer was paddled over the surf at Madras by one of the 
the surf, same kind of native boats that are still in use. It was not 
fastened by nails, which would have been wrenched out by 
the surf ; but the timbers were sewn or tied together with 
strings. These strings yielded to the surf, and passengers 
were earned in safety, but the boats were apt to take in 
a good deal of water. 

Fort St. Fryer landed in wet clothes, but the beach was so scorch- 
George : ing hot that he hurried on to the town. Fort St. George 
st-eets and pj-gsented an imposing front to the sea. It was oblong, 
ou^e,. four hundred yards in length from north to south, 

and one hundred yards in depth from east to west. At 
each comer of the walls was a bastion mounted w'ith 
guns, and the banner of St. George waved bravely over the 
whole. The streets inside were neat and clean. There 
were about fifty houses, not very lofty, because it was a 
garrison-town; but every house had an Italian portico, 
battlements on the roof, and a terrace walk, and there 
was a row of trees befoye the doors. There were no public 
structures, except the Governor’s house in the centre, and a 
small chapel where the Portuguese celebrated mass. 

Sir Sir William Langhom was Governor of Madras, and 

William superintended all the English factories on the coast of 
Langhorn, Coromandel, as well as those on the Hughli and Ganges as 

Governor, Patna. 

Popula- The English population of White town scarcely numbered 
tiou. three hundred souls. The Portuguese numbered three 
thousand. The native population of Black town and 
ad joining villages, included thirty "thousand Hindus in 
the service the Comply ; but there were hardly forty 
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Muhammadans in the whole settlement The country a.d, 
round about was sandy, but provisions were plentiful 1600-1730 

Fryer next sailed from Madras to Bombay. He - passed u ZT" 
by the coast of Malabar, and noted that the Dutch were magnifi^ 
already ousting the Portuguese from their ports at Cochin cent 
and elsewhere ; and that Sivaji, a rebel against the Sultan haribwir. 
of Bijdpur, had conquered the country round about Goa. 

At last he entered the harbour Bombay. It was a 
m^ificent bay, capable of holding a thousand of the finest 
ships of European build. 

Bombay had been made over to the English some ten or Gaidens 
twelve years before, as part of the dowry of Catherine of “d 
Portugal, on her marri^e with Charles the Second. The 
Engli^ found a government house, having a pleasant gar- )[^parts.** 
den with terrace walks and bowers ; but the place was so 
po<^y ftH-tified, that the Malabar pirates often plundered 
the native villages, and carried off the inhabitants as slaves. 

The English soon altered this state of things. They loaded 
the terraces with cannon, and built ramparts over the bowers. 

When Fryer landed, Bombay castle was mounted with a 
hundred and twenty pieces of ordnance, whilst sixty field- 
pieces were kept in readiness. Only a few months before 
his arrival, the Dutch had tried to capture Bombay, but 
were forced to retire. The place, however, was very un- 
healthy. The site was unwholesome, and the air was bad ; 
and these evils were a^ravated by the intemperance of tlie 
English settlers. 

FVom Bombay Fryer went to Surat The place was much Surat in . 
changed since l^lla Valle’s visit It swarmed with fakfrs, the reign 
and there were marks on all sides of the intolerant rule of 
Aurangzeb. No Christian could appear in the streets of ™ ’ 

Surat in good clothes, or mounted on a proper horse, without 
being assailed by Muhammadan beggars. The Muham- 
madans lived in good houses as at Masulipatam. The 
Banians, or Hindu brokers, lived in wretched sheds, with 
three or four families crowded into one hovel, together 
with goats, cows, and calves. But th^ had good reason 
for what they did, for if any one was suspected of being 
rich, he was squeezed by the Nawab of all his effects, 
unless he had secured the protection of some powerful 
grandee. 

The poorer inhabitants were entirely sU the mercy of 
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A.D. the Nawab.and his soldiers* They^ weic often taken 
1600-1720. • iiieir occiipatipns and- forced to work for the Nawak 

. — Sometimes ■ these seizures led to broils, and artisans were 
oppre^d. driven to desperation, and murdered their families and 
then ran ^^arnok/' 

Flight of Aurangzeb' had ■ already begun to collect the Jezya.at 
Hindus. Surat, The Hindus were pressed' to. become MulmmiBadaiis." 
The neighbouring Rajas were in rebellion. Many Hindus 
fled from Surat to Bombay, or to one of the Portuguese 
settlements* This was ail the more remarkable to Fryer, 
because, as he writes, if the Hindus united against the 
Muhammadans, they. would be as a thousand to one. 

Visit to In 1675 Fryer left Surat and returned .to Bombay. 
Joonere, About this time the Nawab of the town of Joonere 
1 ^ 75 * required a European doctor to attend on one of his wives. 
The Moghuls had captured the fort and town of Joonere 
from the Mahrattas, and the place was a bone of contention 
between the two. Fryer readily undertook the journey to 
the town of Joonere, although it was one of some danger. 
The country was desolate ; the people were wretched to the 
last degree, being plundered alike by Moghuls and Mah- 
rattas, and reduced to utter poverty and starvation. Even 
the coofies from Bombay that carried Fryer's luggage pitied 
the 'misery of the inhabitants, and contrasted it with their 
own prosperous lives under British rule. 

Medical Fryer met with some adventures at Joonere* He was 
attendance not allowed to see the sick lady until the astrologers had 
Snana ^ fortunate day for his visit . At last he was shown 

‘ into a room where there was a bed surrounded with a cur- 
tain, and the hand of the patient w^as placed outside the 
curtain to enable him to feel her pulse. To his great sur- 
prise, the pulse was that of a perfectly healthy woman ; and 
he did not fail to say so. No one, however, was discon- 
certed ; in fact, a healthy maidservant had been placed in 
the bed to test the skill of the English doctor. After due 
e^lanation, Fryer was permitted to feel the pulse of the 
sick lady, and he subsequently effected a cure by bleeding. 
The consequence was, that other ladies demanded to be 
bled likewise, but it was doubtful whether they had any 
other object in view beyond satisfying their curiosity as 
regards the English doctor* 

Meanwhile Fryer had many discourses with the Nawab 
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of the town of Joonere. He discovered that the Moghul a.d. 
generals had no desire to conquer Siyajv or to put an end ^ 600-1720 

to the wars in the Dekhan. So long as the war lasted, they jj- . 

made much money by keeping small bodies of troops in 4 ithX 
the field whilst drawing the pay of large numbers. Nawab. 

^he Nawab of the fortress of Joonere also desired to a Moghul 
see the English doctor. In ail Moghul cities the Nawab fortress, 
of the fortress had a separate command from the Nawab 
of the town. The visit was of little moment beyond re- 
vealing the inside of a Moghul fortress. The place was of 
some historical importance, as Sivaji had been bom within 
the walls, and was anxious to recover possession of the 
stronghold. There were enough provisions stored within 
the fortress to support a thousand families during a seven 
years’ siege, but there was no ammunition except stones, 
and two misshapen brass pieces of Hindu mould. 

The Nawab was a Brahman who had been converted to Nawab a 
the Muhammadan religion. He secretly agreed to surrender converted 
the fortress to Sivaji, and received an enormous bribe as a 
rew^d; but when the day arrived and seven thousand 
Mahrattas ascended the hill, they found themselves cut oft 
by an ambuscade, and were all slaughtered. Such treacheries 
were by no means uncommon in olden times. 

Fryer next visited the town of Karwar, to the south of English 
Goa, where the English had a factory. The town had been 
recently conquered by Sivaji; but the factory was safe, for ®*™|**® 
the English kept off all assailants by means of the guns 
which they had planted on their factory walls. 

Sivaji's government at Karwar resembled that of the Sivaji’s 
Moghuls. He appointed one governor to the town, and govera- 
another tp the fortress ; whilst a general with a flying army 
superintended the whole. Sivaji appointed none but Brah- 
mans to places of trast or authority. These men professed 
to be mightily jealous for their master’s dues ; but they 
always managed in a corner to get more for themselves than 
for their master. Trade was impossible in Sivaji’s country, 
unless goods could be carried a long way round as at Karwar. 

The people bitterly complained of exactions and torture ; 
but that was the. same all over India ; and even Brahmans 
were subjected to the same pains and indignities whenever it 
was supposed that they had buried their wealth, or concealed 
it in some other secret fashion. 
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Flyer left India in 1681. Nine years afterwards, in 1689- 
90, Aurangzeb conquered Bijdpur and Golkonda, and sent 
his armies into the Peninsula. The English of Madras at 
once offered to pay the Moghul the same yearly rent of 
twelve hundred pagodas, which they had paid the Sultan o 
Golkonda; but the Moghuls threatened to dismantle For 
St. George of all its cannon. The whole country was in ^ 
troubled state, and the English at Madras were often disturber 
by alarming rumours. . At last it appeared that the Nawab 
of the conquered territories would be satisfied with a money 
bribe : and a present of ten thousand pagodas, equivalent 
to about four thousand pounds sterling, was sent to the 
Nawab Zulfikar Khan, The present was graciously received, 
and the Nawab was further mollified by timely supplies of 
provisions and ammunition. 

All this while desultory wars were being carried on in the 
Lower Carnatic between the Moghuls under Nawab Zulfikar 
Khan and the Mahrattas under Ram Raja^ a younger son 
of Sivaji.^ The once celebrated hill fortress of Jinjf, about 
eighty miles to the south-west of Madras, was the bone of 
contention between Zulfikar Khan and Ram Raja, But the 
story of the struggle is tedious and bewildering. There were 
intrigues and treacheries on both sides, and also secret under- 
standings between the two, which excited the suspicion and 
rage of Aurangzeb, when he was too old and helpless to 
interfere. 

In 1701-2 another Nawab, named Daiid Khan, succeeded 
Zulfikar Kliaa He, too, demanded a present of ten thou- 
sand pagodas from the English merchants at Madras. Mr* 
Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham, was 
Governor of Madras, and he resolutely refused to pay the 
money, Dfud Khan surrounded Fort St. George with a 
large force, cut off all supplies of provisions, and stopped all 
trade. Mr. Pitt held out for three months, and then deen led 
it expedient to pay up the amount He consoled himself 
with the idea that the Nawab had expended a great deal 
more than ten thousand pagodas during the siege of the 
place, and was never likely to repeat the demand. 

After this remarkable siege matters quieted down at 

^ Ram Raja had taken possession of the Mahratta dominion in the 
Peninsula, when his eldest brother Sambhaji had succeeded to the 
kingdom of the Konkan* 
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Madras. The yearly rent was regularly paid to the Nawab, a,d. 
and presents were occasionally sent to the Nawab and his 1600-1720 
grandees. The result was that for a period of thirty years 
after the death of Aurangzebj the English at Madras bought Madrat 
and sold/ and pursued the even tenor of their way, without 1707-46. 
interference or hindrance from Mahratta or Moghul. 

Meanwhile the English settlements in Bengal, after a English 
hard straggle with the MoghuFs officers, had becotne the setfle- 
most important and profitable in India. As far back as 1640 
in theTeign of Shah Jehan, the English had been, allowed to 
establish a factory at Hughli, about a hundred miles from the Patna, ’ 
mouth of the Ganges, where they hoped to succeed to the Dacca, 
trade which had been erewhile carried on by the JPortuguese. 

They founded branch factories at Patna, Dacca, and other 
half-forgotten localities. From Patna they procured salt- 
petre, opium, raw silk, and cotton piece-goods. From Dacca 
they obtained those fine mucins which were long the wonder 
and admiration of the civilized world. The result was that 
the English settlements in Bengal were withdrawn from the 
control of the Governor of Madras, and placed under a 
separate governor, a Mr, Job Charnock, who soon became 
one of the mosi? distinguished Englishmen in India. 

But the English traders in Bengal were unable to protect Fortinca- 
themselves with fortifications and guns as they had done at tions and 
Madras and Bombay. In Madras they had built Fort St. cannon 

George and mounted their cannon before the Muhamma- ^ibited in 

dans had entered the Peninsula ; and consequently they Bengal, 
were enabled to set the Moghul generals at defiance. 

Again, their cannon on Bombay castle sufficed to keep off 
the Mahrattas. But Bengal had been in the possession of the 
Moghuls ever since the reign of Akbar, and they had suffered 
too much from the fortifications and cannon of the Portu- 
guese at Hughli to permit of any such formidable settle- 
ments for the future. The English, Dutch, and French, all 
had factories in the neighbourhood of Hughli y but neither 
were allowed to build any wails or semblance of fortifica- 
tions of any sort or kind. Neither were they allowed to 
carry on any hostilities against each other within the terri- 
tories of the Moghul ; and thus whilst wars might be raging 
between English and Dutch, or English and French, in 
other parts of the w’-orld, the conflicting nationalities were 
compelled to keep the peace in Bengal. 
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During the bigoted reign of Aurangzeb, the English in 
Bengal were subjected to oppressions and e^^actions, which 
had been unknown in the tolerant days of Jehangfr and 
Shah Jehan. An attempt was made to collect Jezya from 
the English, but that was warded off by timely presents to 
the Nawab. In other ways the English were exposed to 
insults which were beyond all endurance ; and at last, as a 
crowning indignity, Mr. Job Charnock, the GoverBor of all 
the English settlements in Bengal, was arrested and scourged 
by order of the Nawab. 

Under these circumstances the English declared war 
against the Moghul. In 1685 two squadrons were sent out 
by James the Second; the one to cut olf all Moghul ships 
trading with Surat, and the other to operate against the 
Nawab of Bengal. The factory at Surat was remoyed out 
of Moghul territory to the new settlement at Bombay. The 
English in Bengal collected all their goods from their several 
factories, and prepared to carry them to Chittagong, the 
frontier port towards Arakan. 

The operations of the squadron off Surat were most success- 
ful. Cargoes belonging to the subjects of the Moghul were 
captured to the value of a million sterling. The merchants 
of Surat would no.longer venture on voyages at sea; whilst 
native manufactures were at a stand-still, and mechanics 
were thrown out of employment and complaining loudly of 
famine. Aurangzeb sent officers to listen to the grievances 
of the English, and mitigate the oppressions to which they 
had been exposed. A treaty wa^ concluded in 1687, under 
which the English were permitted to return to their factories, 
and guaranteed certain rights and privileges which they had 
hitherto been denied. 

The operations in. Bengal had been ill-judged and not 
altogether successful, but still they had sufficed to alarm the 
Nawab. The war was; brought to a , close for a while, but 
Charnock had no faith in the . treaty and hesitated to re- 
turn to Hughli. Meanwhile the commander of the Eng- 
lish squadron, a hot-headed captain named Heath, was 
provoked by the delays and evasions of the Nawab. He 
opened up a communication with the king of Arakan, and 
sailed to Chittagong with the view of capturing the port for 
the king. Finding the fortifications stronger than he ex- 
pected, he retturned to Bengal, and offered to undertake an 
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expedition against Arakan in behalf of the Nawab, Sud- a.d. 
denly, however, he took disgust at the proceedings of the 1600-1720 
Nawab, and sailed away to Madras with all the Company’s 
merchants and goods, declaring that he had been told 
nothing but lies on all sides. 

This conduct, crazy and irregular as it was, brought the Alarm 
Moghul government to reason. It was imagined that the of *e 
contempt displayed by Heath arose from the determination 
of the English to abandon the trade of Bengal. A new 
Nawab was appointed to Bengal, and he sent pressing 
overtures to Madras for the return of the English to 
Hughli. 

The result was that Charnock and the English went back Return of 
to Bengal, but they did not return to their factory at Hughli. 
Ultimately they were allowed to rent three villages about cailuUa* 
twenty miles nearer the mouth of the river; and all duties founded, 
and customs of every kind were commuted by. the yearly 1690. 
payment of three thousand rupees to the treasury at Hughli. 

The newly-acquired territory was scarcely half thfe size of 
the English territory at Madras. It only extended three miles 
along the eastern bank of the river Hughli, and one mile 
inland, and paid a yearly rent of 1195 rupees. But the 
three villages have become historical. Their names were 
Chutanutti, Govindpore, and Kalighdt. They were the 
nucleus of the city of Calcutta, which after the lapse of two 
centuries is now the capital of the Britisli Empire in India 
and the greatest European city in the eastern world. 

Mr. Job Charnock is still regarded as the patriarch -of Memories 
Bengal. His name still survives in the station of Barrack- of Job 
pore, which is called “ Chanuk ” by the natives to this day. Cf^^nock. 
Many stories have been told of his eccentricities, which 
were household words in a bygone generation. He saved a 
young Hindu widow from burning herself with her deceased 
husband, and subsequently marrieti her; but instead of 
converting her to Christianity, he relapsed into a kind of 
paganism. She died before him, and ever afterwards he 
celebrated the anniversary of her death by sacrificing a cock 
to the goddess Durgd over her tomb. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth' century the persecu- Rebellion 
tions of Aurangzeb, the destruction of pagodas, and subver- ?f Hindus 
sion of Hindu worship, drove many of the people of Bengal “ 
into rebellion. The Europeans compl^ned to the Nawab 
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A D, of the unprotected state of their factories. He told them 
1600-1720 to defend themselves, and they , took him at Ms word. 

They ran up walls and bastions round their _respective 
tion of°^* factories, and planted them with cannon 5 and this was the 
Calcutta, origin of the three European forts or towns, namely, the 
Chander- English at Calcutta, the French at Chandernagore, and the 
nagore, Dutch at Chinsura. Both Chandernagore and Chinsura 
Otinsura. '^ere in the neighbourhood of Hughli, and consequently 
about twenty miles from Calcutta. 

Houses A few years after the death of Aurangzeb, a Captain 
_ Hamilton visited Calcutta, and has left a description of the 
Odcutta^ houses and English inhabitants. He says that the town 
about ^ ■"^as built without order, every one selecting a spot best fitted 
1720, for a garden ; consequently most houses had a garden in 
front. The English built their houses near the river side ; 
but the natives dwelt more inland. Most gentlemen and 
ladies in Bengal lived splendidly and pleasantly. They 
dedicated the forenoon to business ; they then took their 
dinners and retired to rest during the afternoon. In the 
evening they found recreation in chaises and palanquins in 
the fields or gardens ; or went upon the river in budgerows, 
and diverted themselves with fishing or fowling. Before night 
they made friendly visits to one another, when pride and 
contention did not spoil society ; but the Captain adds, that 
much social rivalry often existed amongst the ladies, just as 
discord and faction prevailed among the men. 

Garrison The garrison at Fort William generally consisted of two 
« Fort or three hundred soldiers, but they were not so much em- 

1 lam. ployed for the defence of the settlement, as to guard the 
fleet coming from Patna with the Company’s saltpetre, piece- 
goods, raw silk, and opium. Captain Hamilton remarks, 
that the English Company held their colony direct from the 
Moghul, and consequently had no reason to be afraid of 
any eneinies coming to'dispossess them. At the same time 
he predicted that if they again declared war against the 
Moghul, the Padishah would soon end the quarrel by pro- 
hibiting his subjects from trading with them. 

Refractory But Bengal was only half conquered by the Moghul. 
Rajas. There were, says Hamilton, some impertinent and trouble- 
some Rajas on the banks of the Ganges, between the 
Nawab’s capital at Murshedabad and the city of Patna, who 
_ pretended to tax all goods passing through their territories. 
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and oft^ii raised forces to compel payment But a detaclx- a*i> 
Blen t of European troops from Fort William generally cleared 1600-1720 
the passage up the river, although some of the English “ 
soldiers were occasionally killed in the skirmishes. 

From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, to the year 17565 Peace: 
Calcutta was occasionally threatened by the Mahrattas or x7o7“S6. 
mulcted by the Nawab ; but otherwise it enjoyed a profound 
peace, and was, to all appearance, as secure against tbreign 
aggression as any seaport town in the United Kingdom. 

The English settlement was like an oasis of European 
civilization in a desert of Hinduism and Islam. The 
English factory, with its depots, workshops, offices, and out- 
lying garden-houses,” covered about a hundred acres on 
the bank of the Hiighli. The outward life of the English at 
Calcutta was altogether of a business type. They bought, 
sold, kept accounts, wrote letters, and regulated establish- 
ments and expenditure. Large ships from Europe brought 
woollen goods, cutlery, iron, copper, and quicksilver. The 
same ships carried away cotton piece-goods, ftne muslins, 
silks, indigo, saltpetre, spices, and Indian rarities. A lise or 
fall in the price of saltpetre in Europe was of more interest 
to the English merchants at Calcutta than the war between 
the Moghul and the Mahrattas; and a failure of the silk 
crop in the up-country stations in Bengal and Behar was ot 
more moment to the Court of Directors in London Uiaa 
the death of a Padishah, or the bloody struggles between his 
sons for the succession to the Moghul throne. 
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The death of Aurangzeb awakened the Moghul empire 
from its torpor ; it sent a thrill through the provinces which 
might be likened to galvanic life. For ybars all hopes and 
aspirations of princes and grandees had been in abeyance 
under the declining but monotonous rule of the aged 
Padishah. His_ sons were waiting for his last breath to 
begin that fratricidal struggle for the throne which had 
broken out at the death, or before the death, of every 
Moghul sovereign of Hindustan from Akbar downwards. 
1 he Moghul generals were apparently eager to throw off the 
religious strictness and bigotry, which had so long oppressed 
the empire; and were looking forward to the death of the 
old Padishah as a necessary preliminary to the beginning of 
a new regime. 

1 lie last years of Aurangzeb were saddened by fears of 
the catastrophe which would accompany or follow his death. 
Indeed throughout the latter half of his reign he had been 
subject to constant alarms lest he should share the fate of his 
lather, bteh Jehan ; lest his sons should consign him to hope- 
less captivity, and begin to fight for the throne before death 
had carhed him from the scene. He is said to have formed 
a plan for avming a fratricidal war by dismembering the 
empire and dividing It amongst his three sons. But if so 
the attempt at pacification must have proved a failure. 

sovereign had expired, 
than all the armies of the empire were on 'the move, and 
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his three sons were each, in turn, prepared to seize the a.d. 
throne by forGe of arms, or perish upon the fatal field. 

A war between brethren may excite the passions of con- irratriddal 
temporaries, but cannot enlist the sympathies of posterity, war: reign 
The struggle between the sons of Shah Jehan had been- more 
or less associated with religion, but the struggle, between the 
SOBS of Aurangzeb was only a quarrel for an inheritance. 

The main struggle was between Shah Alam, the eldest son 
of Aurangzeb, and Azam SHah, the second son ; and the war 
itself is said to have turned on the ill-timed insolence of 
Azam Shah, and the consequent disaffection or treachery of 
his affronted generals. A desperate battle was fought near 
the river Chambal, It closed in a horrible carnage, in 
which Azam and his two sons were slain. Shah Alam 
ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah. 

There was a third son, the rebel Akbar, who had fled to 
Persia; but he was dead, or at any rate out of the fray. 

There was a fourth son named Kam Bakhsh, whose fortunes 
demand separate consideration. 

Kam Bakhsh, whom the Greeks would have called Destruc- 
Cambyses, had been nominated by Aurangzeb to rule as an ^ 

independent Sultan over the newly-conquered kingdoms of 
Bijipur and Golkonda. Bahadur Shah was an old man, and 
would probably have consented to the arrangement ; but his 
sons were ambitious to preserve the integrity of the empire. 

The mother of Kam Bakhsh was a Christian ; her son was 
supposed to be a- Christian likewise. The Mullahs were 
stirred up to protest against the rule of a Christian Sultan ; 
and Bahadur Shah was driven to work the destruction of his 
youngest brother. 

The course of events had a remote bearing upon the Relations 
fortunes of the English at Madras. Bahadur Shah ordered 
letters to be written to Mr. Thomas Pitt, the Governor of 
Madras, to prevent the young prince from escaping by sea 
into Persia. At the same time Bahadur Shah confirmed 
all the rights and privileges which had been granted to the 
English by his father Aurangzeb. But these precautions 
proved unnecessary, for Kam Bakhsh was defeated and slain 
on the field of battle by Nawab Zulfikar Khan. 

Bahadur Shah reigned from 1707 to 1712, but has left 
no mark in history. He had, in the first instance, to 
face a rebellion of the Eajputs in Jaipur and Marwar. , The 
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persecuted Hindus had taken advantage of' the death of 
Aurangzeb to drive out all the Muhaihmadan officers who 
had been appointed to collect Jezya, and convert the people 
to the -religion of the Koran. The movement was a revolt 
of Hinduism against the proselytizing policy of Aurangzeb, 
and Bahadur Shah was anxipus to suppress it ; but at this 
moment alarming news arrived from the north-west The 
Sikhs had broken out ih revolt in the Punjab, and committed 
a series of murderous excesses; and Bahadur Shah was com- 
pelled to ^Torgive^' the Rajputs^ and march with all haste to 
Lahore. 

The Sikhs onginaily were not a nationality. They were a 
mixed community of Rajputs. Jits, and other races, who 
had been formed into a religious brotherhood about the end 
of the fifteenth century by a famous prophet named Nanuk 
Gum. Their religious faith was a combination of the tenets 
of advanced Shiahs with those of advanced Hindus; it turned 
upon the worship of the Supreme Spirit, as the deity alike of 
Muhammadans and Hindus. At the same time the Sikhs 
reverenced Krishna and Rima as incarnations of Vishnu ; 
they recognised the sacred character of Brahmans ; and 
they strictly prohibited the slaughter of cows. Above all, 
they implicitly obeyed their Guru and his successors, as the 
representatives of God upon earth ; and they regarded the 
teachings of each in turn as the inspirations of the Supreme 
Being. 

Such a religion was naturally regarded as a detestable 
heresy by a strict Sunnf like ‘Aurangzeb. The Sikhs were 
persecuted until they betook themselves to the northern 
mountains, and formed military clans distinguished by a blue 
dress and peculiar manners. The fires of persecution raged 
more fiercely than ever. Guru Govind, the tenth, in descent 
from Nanuk^^ saw his strongholds uken, his mother and 
children massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or 
driven into painful exile. At last Gtiru Govind was taken 
prisoner by the Moghuls, and executed at Gwalior by the 
command of Aurangzeb.^ 

^ The secular natoe of this Guru Govind was Tugh Bahadur. Fur- 
ther particulars of the Sikhs wiii be famished hereafter in dealing with 
the British wars against the Sikhs and final conquest of the Punjab. 

2 Another story says , that Guru Govind was assassinated by an 
Afehaa.', ■ 
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Such severities exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs to^the a.d. 
highest pitch of desperation. A new spiritual leader, known 
as Bandu Guru, inspired them with a spirit of vengeance 
against their persecutors. They broke out in revolt, destroyed of the 
mosques, butchered Mullahs, and massacred the population Sikhs 
of whole towns without regard to sex or age. In a word, 
they fought tb the death for God, and their Guru ; but they 
also made their religion a cloak for plunder and outrage of 
every kind, 

Bahadur Shah found it necessary to make Lahore his Operations 
capital, and to carry on a series of desultory wars against of Baha- 
the Sikhs. The details are of no moment ; it was ' 

sible to dragoon the Sikhs into submission, and they con-.^^^j^f^^ ’ 
tinned to give trouble down to the death of Bahadur Shah 
in 1712 , and indeed for many years afterwards. 

Meanwhile the greater part of the Moghul empire had Sahu, 
been left in the hands of the Viceroys of provinces. Little Maharaja 
or nothing is known of the history, beyond the fact that 
some kind of understanding seems^ to have been concluded ^ vassal of 
by the Viceroys of Guzerat and the Dekhan with the Mah- the 
rattas of the-Konkan. When Sambhaji, son and successor Moghul, 
of Sivaji, was arrested and put to death by Aurangzeb, his ^707*4^* 
little son Sahu, or Shao, was carried away prisoner by the 
conqueror, and brought up in the zenana of the Moghul. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, this boy was placed on the 
throne of the Konkan, in the city of Satara, and was sup- 
posed to reign over the Mahratta kingdom as a vassal of 
the Great Moghul. 

But this arrangement could not possibly satisfy the Mah- Mahratta 
ratta claims to chout or black mail, which extended indefi- claims to 
iiitely over a great part of the Dekhan, as well as over a 
large extent of Guzerat and Malwa to the northward. 

These claims were of a most vexatious character, and were 
pressed with a pertinacity which was deaf * to all arguments. 

To admit them involved the loss of one-fourth of the land 
revenue, whilst it abandoned' large cultivated tracts to the 
rude collections of Mahratta soldiery. To resist them was 
as hopeless as an attempt to resist the depredations of 
locusts. The loose bands of Mahratta horse were here, 
there, and everywhere. If driven off by the advance of 
regular troops, they might disappear like a flock of crows; 
but tiiey soon reappeared elsewhere, ravaging the country 
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A.D. with fire and sword to enforce the Mahratta claims to chout 
1707-1712 Qver the whole extent of territory. 

The constitution of the Mahratta government was such 

dmenr *at Maharaja Sahu had little or no voice in the matter. It 
in the had been the policy of Sivaji to 1 keep all offices of state, 
Mahratta and all collections of revenue, exclusively in the hands of 
constitu- Brahmans ; and as all these posts became hereditary ac- 
cording to Hindu custom, Maharaja Sahu found himself 
surrounded by a Brahmanical hierarchy, ostentatious in its 
professions of submission and obedience to the grandson 
of the great Sivaji, whilst practically retaining ail the power 
of the state in its own hands. 

Effeminate Moreover, the personal character of Maharaja Sahu was 
training of favourable to the Brahman ascendancy. He had neither 
Maharaja (Capacity nor energy for breaking through so powerful an 
aristocracy. His grandfather Sivaji was bred like a moun- 
tain eagle amidst the rude independence of hills and Jungles. 
But Maharaja Sahu was a tame bird, brought up in the 
gilded cage of the imperial zenana. He was given to plea- 
sure, with some taste for field sports; somewhat touchy as 
regards his personal dignity ; proud of his vassalage to the 
Great Moghul, although occasionally indulging his fancy 
with schemes of conquest and empire. The Brahman min- 
isters and officials well knew how to^deal with these weak- 
nesses. They invariably treated him with every possible 
respect, and took care that every measure of state should 
appear to emanate from himself, and be carried out solely 
in his name as the supreme sovereign of the Mahrattas ; but 
at the same time they moulded him to suit their own pur- 
poses, and thus prepared the way for that revolution at his 
death which transferred the Mahratta sovereignty from the 
grandson of Sivaji to the family of the Brahman minister. 
Riseof tlie The chief Brahman minister was known as the Peishwa ; 
Peishwas: and during the reign of Maharaja Sahu, the Peishwa for 
secret being was to all intents and purposes the ruling 

^reement Pcishwa who issued commissions to the 

Moghul different Mahratta leaders to collect chout in Guzerat, 
Viceroys. Malwa, and the Dekhan, in the name of Maharaja Sahu. 

It was the Peishwa wlio concluded secret arrangements* 
with the Moghul Viceroys, under which certain yearly pay- 
ments were made to the Mahrattas on the condition that 
they made no attempt to collect chout for themselves, and 
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duly , kept witHn a' certain ■■ line of frontier. The precise , a,i>, 
terms of this agreement were necessarily kept in the darkj 
for at this period the Moghul court would have refused to ““ 
sanction ■ any , arrangement which implied the payment of' 
tribute to the Mahrattas. 

The death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 ivas followed by Fratricidal 
another fratricidal war j but the Moghul princes were 
men without force of character, and indeed were little 
better than puppets in the hands of ambitious generals. 

After the usual round of treachery and carnage, a debauched 
young prince, named Jehandar Shah, was placed upon the 
throne at Delhi ; but all real power was exercised by Zulfikar 
Khan, the Moghul general, who had been Viceroy of the 
Dekhan in the reign of Aurangzeb, and who had defeated 
and slain the youngest son of Aurangzeb at the accession 
of Bahadur Shah. 

Jehandar Shah was a drunkard, who chose his favourites Reign of 
from the dregs of society. Zulfikar Khan was a respectable Jehandar 
grandee, who sought to wield the destinies of the empire . 

under the name of prime minister. There naturally followed a low ^ * 
a struggle for power between the besotted Padishah and the drunkard, 
ambitious minister. But the reign wa,s too scandalous to 
last The vices of Jehandar Shah were not confined to the 
recesses of the zenana, but were paraded before the lower 
orders, and became the common talk of the bazars. Sud- 
denly his headlong career was arrested by the news of a 
dangerous rebellion in Bengal. 

A young prince, named Farrukh Siyar, a grandson of Rebellion 
Bahadur Shah, had been left in Bengal during the fratricidal ^f Farrukh 
wax which followed the . death of Aurangzeb. By strange 
good fortune Farrukh Siyar had escaped the massacre of Saijrids. 
princes which accompanied the rise of Jehandar Shah; 
but still he was in constant peril of his life, and was thus 
prepared for any desperate measure. When the reign of 
Jehandar Shah became a scandal to the empire, the minds 
of men began to turn towards Farrukh Siyar. Two Moghul 
brothers, known as the two Saiyids, or descendants of the 
prophet, resolved to head a righteous rebellion in the name 
of Farrukh Siyax ; to depose the debauched sovereign who 
disgraced the empire, and to place Farrukh Siyar on the 
throne of Delhi, and govern the empire in his name. 

The two Saiyids were men of some standmg. One was 
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AD the governor of Patna, and the other was governor of 
1713-1719 Allahabad. By their help, a force was collected, and the 
~ — two Saiyids began to march to Delhi accompanied by 

might of sjyar. Numbers joined them on the way. Zulfikar 

Shahf^^ took the field and advanced towards Agra, accbm- 

triumph of panied by J ehandar Shah j but the young Padishah was an 
Farrukh coward, and fled back to Delhi, leaving the imperial 

forces to be defeated in the neighbourhood of Agra. The 
cause of Farrukh Siyar triumphed j and the two Saiyids 
conducted him to Delhi amidst the acclamations of the 

multitude. „ - . , 

Zulfikar Khan tendered his submission to the two Saiyids, 
and was received with every mark of favour, but was trea- 
cherously ^sassinated on leaving the tent. JehandarShah 
was put to death, as well as many others who were likely 
to interfere with the accession of Farrukh Siyar, The new 
Padishah then ascended the throne of Delhi amidst the 
firin" of cannon and thunder of kettledrums, and was at 
once accepted by all parties as sovereign of the Moghul 
empire. 

Farrukh Siyar reigned from 1713 to 1719. From the 
first he engaged in a series of intrigues for throwing off the 
yoke of the two Saiyids, and ruling the empire as irrespon- 
intilmra sible sovereign without check or Hindrance. The elder 
agaiMt the Saiyid, Abdulla Khan, filled the post of minister at Delhi, 
two The younger Saiyid, Husain Ali Khan, was sent to restore 
Saiyids. jjjg Moghul supremacy in Rajpdtana, which had been in a 
disaffected state ever since the death of Aurangzeb. At the 
same time it was hoped that by separating the two brothers, 
by keeping the one at Delhi and sending the other to Raj- 
pdtana, it might be possible to effect their destruction. 
Shameless The Moghul court had always been pre-eminent for craft 
treachery and treachery; but during the struggles between Farrukh 
Siyar and the two Saiyids, there was an utter absence of 
TOwt scruple or shame. Rajpiitana had been virtually indepen- 
dent ever since the death of Aurangzeb. Even the border 
territory of Jaipur, which intervened between the Moghul’s 
territories and the more remote kingdoms of Udaipur and 
Marwar, had thrown off the Muhammadan yoke, and 
repudiated all connection with the Moghul court at Delhi. 
A Rajpdt prince, a kinsman of the old royal house, as- 
cended the throne as Raja of Jaipur, and was prepared to 
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set the Moghul suzerainty at defiance so long as the Moghul 
armies refrained from invading his territories. 

In the first instance Husain Ali Khan was sent to reduce 
the Raja of Jaipur to obedience. Meanwhile secret letters 
were sent by the Padishah to the Raja, encouraging him to 
hold out against the Moghul troops, and instigating, him to 
do his utmost to effect the destruction of Husain Ali Khan. 
The Jaipur Raja was bewildered by these contradictory 
proceedings, but was at last reduced to submission, and 
induced to give his daughter in marriage to Farrukh Siyar. 

Husain Aii Khan, discovered the treachery which had 
been practised upon him as regards the Jaipur Raja, but 
deemed it expedient to become reconciled to Farrukh 
Siyar. It is said that this reconciliation was brought about 
by the mother of Farrukh Siyar; but it would be sheer 
waste of time to inquire too closely into the intrigues which 
were at work in the Moghul court. Soon afterwards Husain 
Ali Khan encountered still more flagrant treachery. In 
order to keep him at a distance from his elder brother, he 
was appointed Viceroy of the Dekhan, and ordered to pro- 
ceed to his new government. At this time D^ud Khan, the 
same man who besieged Governor Pitt at Madras, was 
Viceroy of Guzerat. Ddud Khan was openly instructed, 
by letters from the minister Abdulla Khan, to meet Husain 
Ali Khan on his way to the Dekhan, and pay implicit 
obedience to his orders. At the same time Diud Khan 
was secretly told, by private letters from Farrukh Siyar, 
that if he could effect the destruction of Husain Ali Khan, 
he would receive the viceroyalty of the Dekhan as his 
reward. The result was that IMiid Khan strengthened 
his army by enlisting a force of Mahrattas. When Husain 
Ali Khan came up, instead of a friendly greeting there was 
an obstinate battle. The Mahrattas did nothing, but scoured 
about the plain on horseback, and kept aloof from the fight- 
ing until the action was over. Meanwhile DMd Khan would 
have gained the victory, but in the moment of triumph he 
was shot dead by a musket-ball. His Mahrattas at once 
went over to the army of Husain Ali Khan, tendered their sub- 
mission, and then began to plunder the camp of Ddud Khan. 

A few glimpses of Delhi at this period are to be derived 
from the correspondence of an English mission which was 
sent from Calcutta to Delhi in 1715, and remained more 
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AD. than two years at the Moghul capital. The mission was 
1713-1719 Tindertaken to secure certain trading privileges from the 
TT Great Moghul, and is chiefly remarkable for the delays 
mflion and evasions of ministers and courtiers. The presents sent 
from by the English merchants at Calcutta were received with 
Calcutta great favour by the Padishah and the leading grandees ; and 
to Delhi, English ambassadors received so many promises of 
*^**"^^' goodwill and patronage, that they wrote cheerful letters to 
Calcutta, saying that they were sanguine of obtaining all 
they wanted. When, however, they began to ask for 
firmdns setting forth the privileges to be granted, so many 
difficulties were raised on all sides that they began to 
despair of, obtaining any firmdns at all. 

Meanwhile, an Eng^ sutg^n named Hamilton^ who 
accompanied the mission to Delhi, had been fortunate 
enough to heal Farrukh Siyar of a troublesome disease; 
and the Padishah was ivilling to show his gratitude by 
granting a &mdn of privileges. But Farrukh Siyar refused 
to part with the doctor; and the doctor was thrown into a 
painful fright ; for he had a wife and family in England, and 
was horrified at the idea of spending the rest of his days in 
gilded exile at Delhi. 

Sudden Suddenly, after a delay of two years, all 'difficulties were 
close of removed. The English had found it convenient to remove 

’. their old factory at Surat to their more important settlement 

* ■ at Bombay. This trifling event spread a terror through the 

Moghul court. The older grandees remembered that the fac- 
tory at Surat had been removed to Bombay just before the dis- 
astrous war of i 686 ; and they were in mortal fear lest the 
repetition of the measure should be followed by the re- 
appearance of English men-of-war in the eastern seas. The 
requests of the English ambassadors were granted with surpris- 
ing promptitude ; 'even the English doctor was permitted to de- 
part after pledging himself to return withasupply of medicines 
•at an early date and the mission retwanfid to Calcatta with 
firmans of new rights and privileges duly sigpred and sealed. 
Troubled "Ihe English mission were impressed with the pomp 
state of and power of the Great Moghul, but they saw many signs 
Delhi. of disturbance at Delhi. The marriage of Farrukh Siyar with 
the Jaipur princess was cdebrated with illuminations and 

■* Dr. Hamilton died diortly after his return to Calcutta. His tomb- 
stone is still to be seen inscribe with a record of his services. 
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fireworks : but the plots for securing 'the destruction of a.d. 
Husain AH Khan were widely known. About the same time ^a 
Tartar army broke out in mutinyj and. the troops were — 
clamouring for their arrears of pay in the streets of Delhi 

Meanwhile the Sikhs were signally defeated in the Punjab, Wholesale 
and BanduGum was taken prisoner and conducted to Delhi 
amidst a horrible procession of eight hundred Sikh prisoners 
doomed to death, and two thousand bleeding heads borne on martyred 
poles. The executions that followed were ghastly and sick- Gum. 
ening. The Sikh prisoners were beheaded at the rate of a 
hundred a day. The captive Guru was clothed ixl mock 
robes of state, and exhibited with an infant son in an iron 
cage. The child was butchered before his eyes, and he him- 
self was tortured to death with hot pincers. But Bandu Guru 
perished in the glory of martyrdom, exulting in the dream 
that he had been raised up by God to scourge the sins and 
oppressions of the age. 

In 1719, about a year after the English mission left Delhi, Doom of 
the reign of Farmkh Siyar was brought to a tragical close. Farrukh 
Abdulla Khan, the minister, found that his life was in danger, 
and summoned his brother from the Dekhan. Husain Ali ma^cre 
Khan marched to Delhi with an army of Mahrattas, and of 
excited a universal terror. Then followed a night ofv horror. Mahrattas, 
The army of Abdulla Khan surrounded the palace, whilst 
the Mahrattas were supposed to keep order in the city. The 
most alarming reports spread through Delhi. It was said that 
Abdulla Khan bad been murdered in the palace by the Raja 
of Jaipur. Next it was rumoured that the Mahrattas were 
plundering the city ; and the mob of Delhi rose against the 
Mahrattas, and slaughtered large numbers, and found so much 
gold in their saddle-bags as to increase-the general alarm. 

Next morning the uproar was over. The trembling Padi- Assassina- 
shah had been dragged from the zenana amidst the screams 
of women, and thrown into a dungeon and deprived of eye- ^ ^ ^ 

sight ; and it was soon known that he had been strangled to 
death by the bowstring. Meanwhile, an infant prince was 
taken out of the state prison of Selimghur, which adjoined 
the palace, aiid placed upon the throne of the Moghuls. 

The firing of cannon, and thundering of the imperial kettle- 
drums at the gate of the palace, announced that Farrukh 
Siyar had ceased to reign, and that another Padishah was 
sovereign of the Moghul empire. 

Pa. 
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A.D. It soon transpired that the two Sai5rids had assumed the 

1719-1738 supreme direction of affairs in the name of an infant sove- 

reign Three months afterwards the infant died, and another 

young boy was taken out of the state prison and set upon 

Padishahs, throne. But the reign of the new puppet was shorter 
than that of hfs ill-starred predecessor. In a few weeks he 

too was hurried to the grave by some insidious disease. ^ 

Reign of A healthier youth was now taken out of the and 

Muham- enthroned under the name of Muhammad Shah. He was 

mad Shah, destined to reign for a period of nearly thirty years j to 

1719-48- T^itness the mortal blow from Persia which shook the Moghul 
empire to its foundations : and to leave his successors to 
be the alternate prey of Afghans and Mahrattas. _ 

Muhammad Shah ascended the throne as the puppet of 
the two Saiyids j but by this time a strong party had been 
formed against the brothers. The succession of three 
pageant Padishahs within a few brief months had opened 
the eyes of the leading grandees to the dangerous ambition 
of the Saiyids, and raised up a host of enemies who were 

resolved on their downfall. 

Fall of the The two brothers were aware of the secret combinations 

Saiyids. formed against them, and laboured bard to defeat their 
designs. Abdulla Khan remained at Delhi to carry on the 
duties of prime minister. Husain Ali Khan returned to his 
viceroyalty in the Dekhan, and carried the young Padishah 
with him as a precautionary measure. But there was 
treachery in the camp, and a savage Kalmuk agreed to steike 
the fatal blow. He presented a petition to Husain All Khan, 
and whilst the latter was reading it, the Kalmuk stabbed the 
Viceroy to the heart. The dead body rolled out of the 
opposite side of the palanquin. The Kalmuk was cut to 
pieces by the Viceroy’s guards. But Muhammad Shah 
placed himself at the head of his friends, and his appearance 
put ah end to the confusion and restored order. The army 
returned to Agra, and thence began the march to Delhi. 
Abdulla Khan marched out an army to revenge the death 
of his brother, but found it useless to contend against the 
revolution. His forces were utterly defeated ; his life was 
spared; biit the power of the Saiyids was gone for ever. 
Muhammad Shah entered Delhi with all the triumph of a 
six conqueror. He was received by his mother and ladies Of 
to dSm. the zenana with all the pomp and ceremonid that accom- 
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panied the iBStallatioB' of Moghul sovereigns. He took his ' a.d. 
seat upon the great throne ; the imperial insignia were dis- s7^9-*73S 
played on either side ; basins of gold coins and jewels were ' 

waved around him ; and. to all outward appearance he began ' 
to reign with all the magnificence of. a Jehangir. or, Shah 
Jehan. But the ener^es of the imperial rule were already,, 
in rapid* decay; the life-blood " of the, empire was- ebbing, 
away; and the blaze of splendourwhich heralded the eleva- ' ■ 
tion of Muhammad Shah to the sovereignty was but an, 
empty show to veil the decline of the empire. ■ 

The signs of dissolution must have been already evident to Decay 
those who could see beneath the surface of things. The 
Moghul court was torn by factions which could no longer 
be suppressed by the frown of the Padishah^ and which not • 
unfrequently broke out in open broils. The removal of 
Viceroys from one province to another, which had been so 
frequent under the despotic rule of Jehangfr, Shah Jehan, 
and Aurangzeb, had become of rare occurrence; for an 
order for removal, under a weak sovereign like Farrukh 
Siyar or Muhammad Shah, might have been met by a for- 
midable rebellion which would have engulfed the empire. 

One sign of weakness was more significant than all the Cessation 
others. The imperial camp was no Jonger to be seen the 
moving from Hindustan to the Punjab, or from Hindustan 
to the Dekhan, keeping Sikhs and Rajpiits in awe, and ^ ** 
carrying the' prestige of the Great Moghul to every part of 
his dominions. During the reigns of FaiTukh Siyar and 
Muhammad Shah, the Padishah was little better than a 
pageant confined to the palace ; and his progresses in camp 
were little more than hunting expeditions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Delhi. 

Yet still the administration moved on in the well-wom Latent 
grooves of lon^-established routine, although much of the force of 
vitality of power had passed away. No Viceroy or Subah-'^°^^5^^ 
dar of a province was legally in possession of his post until ^ 
he had received letters and insignia of investiture from 
the Moghul court at Delhi ; and this simple procedure pre- 
served the prestige of Moghul suzerainty for generation's 
after the authority of the Padishah bad dwindled into an 
empty name. 

During the reign of Muhammad Shah a Subahdar might 
die, and his son might succeed to the post by an assumption 
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of hereditary right, which would have been ruthlessly denied 
by Aurangzeb or his predecessors ; but even during the 
last years of the empire the succession had no validity 
or weight in the eyes of the masses until the letters and 
insignia had been received from DelhL The same might 
be said of the subordinate Nawabs of outlying terri- 
tories. A Nawab might be appointed by a Subahdar, 
and be succeeded on death by his eldest son; and it 
will be seen hereafter that this was the case with the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, under the Nizam or Subahdar 
of the Dekhan ; but neither the original appointment, nor 
the succession of the son, could be considered legal and 
secure until letters, and insignia had arrived from Delhi 
with the seals of the empire. The consequence was that 
a Viceroy never failed to send presents and promises to 
the Padishah and grandees, to secure the recognised .suc- 
cession of a son or near kinsman ; and whenever a Viceroy 
died every candidate for the government was equally 
profuse in presents and promises in the hope of securing 
his own recognition to the exclusion of all others. 

Ail this while the Padishah was still the sole fountain of 
all honour, rank, and titles throughout the empire. These 
rewards were so largely coveted that grandees were often 
ready to sacrifice the greater part of their wealth in order 
to obtain them. They were never hereditary,' but they 
elevated the grandee for the time being above his fellows 
in the eyes of the whole court, and were thus always 
received with the utmost pride and gladness oi heart. Many 
a Subahdar or Nawab, driven to the verge of rebellion by 
insult or neglect, has been brought once again within the 
pale of loyalty and devotion by the receipt of an empty 
title and a dress of honour from the Great Moghul. 

A curious anomaly of the Moghul constitution was the 
appointment of a Dewan, or financial accountant-general, 
to every province of the empire. It was the duty of this 
officer to receive , all collections of revenue, to pay all 
salaries, including that of the Subahdar or Nawab, and to 
devote his whole attention to the remission of the largest 
possible, yearly balance to the imperial treasury at Delhi. 
In the reign of Aurangzeb the Dewan had been regarded 
as the most important officer in the province. The duties 
of the Subahd^ or Nawab had been confined to the 
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IBamtenanee- of' the public peace and the admimstratioxi of A.n. 
justice f and all revenue questions ^had been left to the ^7^9- 1 73^ 
Dewan. ' At _ the same time the' Dewan received ■ his ap- “ , 

pointment direct from the Padishah, and was altogether 
independent of the " Subahdar or Nawab ; and by his zeal 
in the collection of revenue, and remission of the largest 
possible amount as the Padishah’s share, he might hope for 
promotion or reward. 

During the decline of the Moghul empire, the greediness General 
for rank and titles led to a general corruption in the court 
and provinces. The grandees grew rich whilst the imperial the 
revenues dwindled year by year. Presents to the minis- provinces, 
ters, courtiers, and ohief ladies of the zenana became of 
more importance than the remittance of "the yearly revenue 
to the imperial treasury. There were collusions between 
the Subahdar and the Dewan, and by dint of bribes and 
presents the two appointments were sometimes given to 
two different members of the same family, and sometimes 
were doubled up in the same officer. The result was a 
growing independence amongst the Subahdars and Nawabs 
of provinces ; a growing tendency on the part of those 
officers to retain their several governments as the hereditary 
right of their respective families ; a growing disregard to the 
orders received from the court at Delhi, and a deter- 
mination to govern their respective provinces according 
to their own irresponsible will.’ 

Strange to say, whilst there was a general loosening of the Ostenta- 
tie whidi bound the Viceroys of provinces to fhe Moghul tiousrever- 
court, the tie . itself was on all occasions "ostentatiously dis- 
played, before the multitude. Every Viceroy of a province of the 
acted as though he believed that his authority derived Padishah, 
its sole lustre and security from its subordination to that 
of the Great Moghul. Whenever the imperial firmdns, 
orders, or letters of any description arrived from Delhi, the 
Subahdar of Nawab went out with all his officers in grand 
array to receive the documents with every demonstration of 
respect and honour ; to place the impend commands upon 
his forehead in token of his profound submission to the 
will of the Padishah; and to announce the coming of th^ 
imperial messcugers with a 'Salute of artillery, and every 
mark of devotion and loyalty. 

The richest province of the empire, or that which sent 
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the largest yearly revenue to the Padishah, was the one 
which included the outlying territories of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. But the Nawabs of the Bengal provinces played no 
part in the history of the empire. They lived to the 
eastward of the river Carumnasa, and had little or no con- 
cern with the Moghul court, beyond remitting the yearly 
revenue to Delhi. 

The two most important officers in the empire were Saddut 
Ali'Khan, who was Subahdar of Oude; and Chin Kulich 
Khan, better "known by his title of Nizam-ul-mulk, who was 
Subahdar or Nizam of the Dekhan.^ The history of these 
two men is typical of the condition of the Moghul empire 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and thus demands 
separate consideration. 

The province of Oude in those times included not only 
modem Oude, but the vast area of fertile territory extend- 
ing from Benares to Agra, which is comprised in the present 
day under the general term of North-west Provinces. 
Saidut Ali Khan was a Persian and a Shiah. He was of 
low extraction, having been originally a cotton merchant 
of Khorasan; but by a strange destiny he had become 
Viceroy and practically sovereign over the greater part of 
Hindustan, and was the, ancestor of the later kings of 
Ou4e, who like him professed the religion of the Shiahs. 

Nizam-ul-mulk was a rival in race and religion, a Turk 
and a Sunni. He belonged to what was called a Turanian 
family, as distinguished from the Iranian, or Persian stock. 
His early history is obscure, but he and his father before 
him are said to have held important commands in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. 

During the scandalous reign of Jehandar Shah, the proud 
spirit of Nizam-ul-mulk had nearly worked his own downfall. 
Whilst proceeding through the streets of Delhi, his way was 
impeded by one of the worthless parasites of the hour; a 
woman who had formerly sold fruit and garden stuff in the 
vegetable market, but had become the sworn friend of a 

^ CWn Ktilich Khan sabsequently received the honorary tide of Asof 
Jah, which, according to Muhammadan tradition, was the name of the 
minister of Solomon. Bnt thor^ he is often called Asof Jah he is 
tet known by the title of Nizam-nl-mulk, or “ n^nlator of the state,” 
given to Mm on the accession of Famikh Siyar 5 and as his snccessors, 
the Nizams of Hyderabad, arf named after tMs title, it wUl be preserved 
thi$M|phottt'ihe pxsent volume. 
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^aBCiBg-giTl who was the raling favourite of Jehandar Shah. a.b.. 
This wom;an was proceeding to the palace on an elephant, 
accompanied by a numerous retinue ; and as she passed she *-■“ 
poured out a torrent of abuse on Nizam-ul-mulk. It is said 
that the iproud Turk gave a signal to his retainers ; but 
whether h e did or no, the men dragged the woman from her 
elephant omd maltreated her in the presence of the mob. 

The wonisin threw ashes on her head, and hurried off to the 
palace to demand vengeance from the favourite dancing-girl. 
Meanwhile Nizam-ul-mulk went to the house of the prime 
minister Zulfikar Khan, and told him the whole story. The 
two men were not friends, but Zulfikar Khan saw the neces- 
sity for sinpporting his fellow-grandee against the insolence 
of the fa\^ourite. Accordingly he wrote on a slip of paper 
I throw- in my lot with that of Nizam-ul-mulk f and sent 
the writing to Jehandar Shah. The paper proved to- be a 
sufficient warning for the young Padishah ; he saw that re- 
venge wa.s out of the question, and nothing more was heard 
ofthe matter. 

At the? accession of Farrukh Siyar, the two Saiyids made Jealousy 
much of Nizam-ul-mulk, gave him the title and appointed of the 
him Sub»ahdar of the Dekhan. Subsequently they grew Saiyids. 
jealous of him and transferred him to the government of 
Malwa t»etween the Chambal and Nerbudda, whilst Husain 
Ali Khajo was appointed Subahdar of the Dekhan between 
the NertDudda and Kistna. 

After the assassination of Husain Ali Khan, Nizam -ul- The 
iBulk crossed the Nerbudda with an army,* and took posses- Nizam 
sion of the government of the Dekhan, defeating ^very 
commaoider who was secretly sent .to overthrow him,- whilst 
still re taihing a paramount influence in Malwa and 
Guzarat-. 

All .thiis while* the Mahrattas were the pest of the empire, Growing 
the horiror of the Moghul court, the terror of the Moghul power of 
Viceroys of provinces, and the especial enemies of Nizam- • 

ul-mulk... The first Peishwa, Balaji Visyanath, died in 1720, 
and wa^ succeeded in the post of minister by his son Baji of the. 
Rao, wJio is always described as the ablest Mahratta Brah- Brahman 
man of the time.^ The policy of both father and son was to ^eishwas^ 
secure 'the continued recognition of Maharaja Sahu as the 
vassal c>f the Great Moghul ; to enforce the Mahratta claims 
^ Compare an^, p. 206, 
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A.D. to chout throughout the Dekhan, Malwa and Guzerat ; and 
X719-1738 to keep the loose bands of Mahratta horsemen, which might 
prove dangerous to the Brahman government at Satara, 
continually employed at a distance from the capital 
These ends both Peishwas in turn had sought to attain by 
issuing commissions to different Mahratta leaders to collect 
chout in all directions in the name of Maharaja Sahu. 

Designs The policy of the Peishwas throws much light upon the 
political genius of the Mahratta Brahmans. They did not 
care to create a Mahratta -empire with well-defined frontiers* 
They preferred exercising the right of interference over 
a large and undefined part of the Moghul empire, and 
collecting chout under the plea of affording protection and 
security in return. 

The Peishwa parcelled out the right of collecting 
chout amongst different military leaders in every district, 
in such a way, that whilst each leader had an interest in 
increasing the contributions to the general stock, no one 
had a compact property to render him independent of the 
Brahman court at Satara, Moreover, by dividing the revenue 
into innumerable fractions, it threw the military leaders into 
the hands of Brahman accountants ; and thus strengthened 
the power of the Peishwa by increasing the influence of the 
caste of Mahratta Brahmans to which he belonged. 

Mahratta history has thus an importance which has never 
been recognised by historians. It illustrates the struggle 
for political power between the caste of priests and that 
of. soldiers which is the life and soul of ancient Hstdry. 
Glimpses of this struggle are furnished by the annals of 
Hebrews and Egyptians, but they are obscure and blurred. 
Mahratta history reveals every secret working in the 
battle betw^een-intellect and brute force, which ended in the 
triumph of the Brahman. In like manner the after history 
will tell of the revolt of the military leaders against the 
Brahman ascendancy, until the power of the Peishwas “was 
reduced to a pageant by luOrd Wellesley. 

It was during this early period of the Brahman ascendancy, 
Rise of the that the Mahratta commanders, mostly men of low caste, 

. Gaekwar, began to rise to the- rank of predatory powers. The family 
Sindia, Qf Gaekwar of B^oda came to the front in Guzerat ; 
andt^* the families of Sindia and Holkar established a hold in 
Bhonsla. Malwa; and the Bhonsla family, the same clan to which 
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Sivaji belonged, established a dominion in Berar in the a.b. 
Dekhan to the northward of the dominions of the J^Tizam. 273^9- 2:73^ 

But during the supremacy of the Brahman Peishwa's 
these leaders were little more than military puppets in the ence^oa” 
hands of the central power at Satara ; they were in fact the 
officers of the Peishwa, commanding divisions of his troops, Peishwa. 
and acting under, his commission. It was not until many 
years afterwards, when the power of the Peishwa was on the 
wane, that these military leaders ventured to exercise 
political influehce and authority as semi-independent princes 
of the Mahratta empire. 

The dealings of an astute Mahratta Brahman, Kke Baji Dealings 
Rao, with Nizam-ul-mulk and Muhammad Shah, are too 
obscure and complicated to be dealt with except in the Se 
most genera,l terms. Baji Rao was ever ready ^to» take Nizam and 
advantage of the jealousies and rivalries in the Moghul Padishah, 
empire to further his own political schemes for power and 
aggrandisement He saw the jealous, antagonism between 
the Padishah and Nizam-ul-mulk, and laboured hard to 
profit by it. He helped the imperial forces to drive the 
power and influence of Nizam-ul-mulk out of Guzerat and 
Malwa; and in return he obtained from the Moghul court a 
grant of chout for the whole of the Dekhan, He carried on 
a series of desultory wars against Nizam-ul-mulk, until, he 
forced Mm into a kind of recognition of the Mahratta 
claims. At the same, time there was some sort of com- 
promise between the two. Nizam-ul-mulk obtained better 
terms from Baji Rao by engaging not to interfere in the 
Mahratta collections in Guzerat and Malwa, All this while 
Baji Rao was seeking to obtain from the Moghul court a 
formal grant of the chout for Guzerat and Malwa. 

The Moghul court vainly attempted to resist these Reristance 
demands. Their unwieldy masses of regular troops could of the 
make no impression on loose bands of Mahratta horsemen, 
whose home was in the saddle, and who disappeared from ]yfahratta 
the scene one day only to reappear in an unexpected quarter preten- 
on the morrow, Muhammad Shah made certain concessions sions, 
to the Peishwa, but only with the view of ' embroiling him 
with other powers. He ceded to, the .Peishwa the ‘right 
of collecting chout from the Rajpflts; a measure which 
certainly led to endless predatory wars between^ Rajpflts 
and Mahrattas when both ought to have been united in a 
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Strong. uMioBai confederacy of Hindus against the Moghtils, 
Muhammad Shah also made some additions to the Mahratt;a 
claims on the territories of Nizam-uhmulk. This last 
measure recalled the Nizam to a sense of his dependence on 
the Padishah, Henceforth he seems to have resolved on 
supporting the Padishah against the Mahrattas. At the 
same time Baji Rao resolved on marching a Mahratta army 
towards Delhi, and driving Muhammad Shah into making a 
formal grant of chout for Guzerat and Malwa. 

Such was the general progress of affairs from the beginning 
of the reign of Muhammad Shah in 1719 down to the. year 
1736. in the latter year Baji Rao advanced a Mahratta 
army towards Agra ; whilst his light troops, under the com- 
mand of Mulhar Rao Holkar, began to rav%e the surround- 
ing country beyond the Jumnal Suddenly Holkar was 
attacked and driven back by a force under Saidut Ali Khan, 
Subahdar of Oude. This check was magnified into* a great 
victory; but Baji Rao retrieved his disgrace by appearing 
with a Mahratta army at the very gates of Delhi. 

This movement of Baji Rao took place in the beginning 
of 1737, and threw the Moghul capital into the utmost 
consternation. But the object of Baji Rao was not to 
provoke, but to mtimidate the Padishah. He made no 
attempt to enter Delhi, and he tried to prevent his troops 
from devastating the suburbs. Meanwhile Saddut Ali 
Khan joined his forces to the imperial army ; and Baji Rao 
deemed it expedient to return to the Dekhan. During this 
retreat of the Mahrattas, Nizam-ul-mulk marched an army 
to Delhi, and was received at the capital with every mark of 
favour. 

These movements of rival armies become intelligible by 
bearing in mind the secret relations between the Moghul 
court and the Peishwa. s The Moghul court was playing off 
the'Mahrattas as a check upon the growing and dangerous 
power of Sa£dut Ali Khan and . Nizam-ul-mulk. At the 
same time the Moghul court was in mortal fear of the Mah- 
mttas. It slirunk from the ignominy of making a formal 
grant of ^ the chout for Malwa and Guzerat ; but according 
to current reports it secretly paid ' chout for all its own 
territories round about Delhi, with the view of keeping 
the Mahrattas at a distance from the Moghul capital. Thus 
Baji Rao advanced to Agra and DelM with the view of 
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securing the formal grant of chout for Malwa and Guzerat; a-«- 
but he kept his Mahratta anny from plundering the sur- ^ 7 19 - 17 3 ^ 
rounding country lest he should thereby forfeit his Haim 
to chout from the Delhi territories. 

In 173S the . Nizam was returning from Delhi to theBajiRao’s 
Dekhan, when he came into collision with Baji Rao on the triumph 
banks of the Nerbudda. There was no actual battle, but 
the Mahrattas surrounded the Nizam, cut off his supplies, 
and reduced him to sore distress. In this extremity Nizam- revolution 
ul-mulk engaged to procure from the Padishah a cession of 
the chout for Malwa and Guzerat to the Peishwa. The 
Nizam then returned to Delhi, and Baji Rao took possession 
of Malwa. At this crisis political affairs were brought to a 
standstill by a sudden and unexpected blow from the side 
of Persia, which shook the Moghul empire to its founda- 
tions. 

The modem history of Persia begins with the year 1500, The SdS 
when it was formed into an independent kingdom by a empire in 
dynasty of Shfah fanatic.?, known as the Siiff Shahs. The 
rise of the Sufi empire preceded that of the Moghul empire ^ ' 

of Hindustan by a quarter of a century, and its downfall 
preceded that of the Moghul empire about the same period. 

The rule of the Shahs of Persia differed little from that Character- 
of the Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan. There wero no ^tics of 
fratricidal wars at the death of a Shah, but the princes were 
treated with greater cruelty during the lifetime of their 
father, often kept in state prisons, and blinded or strangled 
to prevent rebellion. On the death of a Shah a son or 
a grandson was taken out of a prison and placed upon 
the throne; and all his brothers, and all other possible 
rivals, were butchered wholesale. Each Shah in succession 
seemed to be more weak, more cmel, and more depraved 
than his predecessor ; and it is difficult to understand how 
the empire could have been kept together, threatened as it 
was by the Turks on the west, the Russians on the north, 
and Afghans and Uzbegs to the eastward 

The dynasty was at last overthrown by an invasion of Afghan 
Afghans. About 1710 the Afghans of Kandahar and Herdt 
threw off the Persian yoke, and established their inde- X722-30. 
pendence under a chieftain of their own race. In 1722 the 
Afghans marched to Ispahan, and besieged the city until it 
was starved into unconditional surrender. Shabs.Husain, 
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A.D. the last of the Sffi dynasty, abdicated his throne in favour 
1719-1738 of Mahmud, the Afghan conqueror; and'-for a period of 
“■ eightyears, from 1722 to 1730, the people of Persia were 
subjected to ' the indescribable atrocities and outrages of 
Afghan rule. 

Rise of Meanwhile Shah Tahmasp, ■ a son of Shah Husain, made 
Nadir feeble efforts to recover his father’s kingdom- In 1727 he 
was joined by a freebooting chieftain named Nadir Kuli, or 
Nadir the slave. This man was a bom general, endowed 
■ with an instinct for creating armies and founding empires. 
He waged such successful wars against the Afghans that, by 
the year 1730, he had driven them out of Persia and placed 
Shah Tahmasp on the throne of Ispahan. 

Usurps the But Nadir Kuli Khan, as he was now called, 'was only 
throne, making a stepping-stone of Shah Tahmasp. He went off 
to Khoirasan to complete the subjugation of the Afghans. 
Meanwhile Shah Tahmasp engaged in war against the Turks, 
met with some disasters, and concluded a peace by yielding 
up his right to Armenia, Erivan, and Georgia, which had 
long been in the possession of Persia. Nadir Kuli Khan 
affected the utmost indignation at this ignominious peace. 
He returned to Ispahan, threw Shah Tahmasp into con- 
finement, and placed the Shah’s infant son upon the throne. 
He then carried on a war with Turkey until she was com- 
pelled to restore the disputed provinces; and Russia was 
also induced to. restore certain territories bordering on the 
Caspian which had been seized by Peter the Great. Nadir 
Kuli Khan was thus all-powerful in Pereia. In 1736 
the infant sovereign died, and Nadir the slave assumed the 
full sovereignty under the title of Nadir Shah, or Nadir the 
king. 

Embasaes In 1737. Nadir Shah was engaged in besieging Kandahar, 
to the when he sent two successive embassies to the Great Moghul 
atQelhi. The Moghul court took no notice' of these embas- 
with j dismiss them and permit them to- return 

contempt, to their master. Probably the haughty Moghul was prepared 
to dispute the title of Nadir Shah to the throne of Persia, 
and to treat him as an upstart and usurper. The result was 
that Nadir Shah captured Kandahar and Kdbul, and then 
prepared to march an army to Delhi vid, Peshawar and 
Lahore. 

The Moghul court at this crisis was feeble to the last 
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SaMiit Ali Khan and NizativuLmulk, and one or both were sions aiidv 
at daggers drawn with Khan-dauran, the minister. In- treaciieries 
deed it was currently reported that both Saidut Ali Khan 
and Nizam-nl-miilk had been for some 'time in secret cor- 
respondence with Nadir Shah, and had invited him to invade 
Hindustan* 

Nadir Shah was certainly familiar with the progress of Nadir 
affairs in India. He charged Muhammad Shah with having Shah's 
failed to collect the Jezya from the unbelieving Hindus, hitrigues. 
and with having paid a fourth of his revenue to the 
idolatrous Mahrattas. 

Nadir Shah reached Peshawar without difficulty. The March 
Moghul court had been accustomed to pay a yearly subsidy 
to the hill tribes for the defence of the frontier passes ; but 
for some years previously the money had been appropriated the^ ^ 
by the corrupt and unscrupulous minister. Consequently the Punjab, 
garrisons bad been withdrawn, and the disbanded troops ^73^. 
not only left the passes open to Nadir Shah, but eagerly 
joined his army in the hope of sharing in the spoils of 
Hindustan. The Persian invader met with little or no 
resistance on his way through the Punjab. The Moghul 
Viceroy of the province was in communication with Nizam- 
uknulk ; and he deemed it more to his interest to permit 
Nadir Shah to continue his march, than to sacrifice his 
troops and himself in vain efforts to repel the invasion. 

At last the Moghul court was awakened from its lethargy* Moghul 
A large army marched from Delhi to Kurnal, about sixty- 
five miles to the northward, under the joint command of 
Nizam-ul-mulk and Khan-dauran, and accompanied by 
Muhammad Shah. Shortly afterwards the army of Nadir Shah 
approached Kurnal, and encamped in the neighbouihood. 

At this crisis Saddut Ali Khan arrived at Delhi with re- Disaster 
inforcements, and proposed giving the enemy battle. But at Kurnal, 
the old rivalries were still at work. Saadut Ali Khan and *739- 
Khan-dauran went out to engage the enemy, but Nizam-ul- 
mulk stood aloof and refused to join in the fighting. The 
Moghul army was utterly defeated ; Saddut Ali Khan 
was taken prisoner, and Khan-dauran received a mortal 
wound. 
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Muhammad Shah was now at the mercy of Nadir Shah. 
Nizam-ul-mulk was sent to offer terms to the conqueror ; he 
is said to have agreed to pay two crores of rupees, or two 
millions sterling, provided Nadir Shah returned to Persia 
without advancing on Delhi. The terms were accepted, 
and Nizam-ul-mulk returned to the camp of the Padishah 
with the joyful news, and was rewarded with the coveted 
rank of Amir of Amfrs, or chief of all the Amirs. 

Saddut Ali Khan was stung with jealousy at the honour 
conferred on his rival. He told Nadir Shah that two crores 
were only a flea-bite in comparison with the treasures of 
Delhi ; and he persuaded the invader to pursue his march 
to the Moghul capital, by promising to collect a subsidy 
of twenty crores. The offer was accepted, and Saadut 
Ali Khan hastened back to Delhi. 

Nadir Shah set out on his march to Delhi with the ex- 
pectation of receiving a subsidy of twenty millions sterling. 
He ordered Muhammad Shah to go on before him and 
prepare the city and palace for his reception. He received 
a visit from Saddut Ali Khan in the suburbs, but treated 
him with harshness, and asked why he had not begun to 
collect the subsidy. Saadut saw that his min was at hand. 
He left the presence of Nadir Shah in abject terror, swal- 
lowed a dose of poison, and passed away from the scene. 

Next day Nadir Shah entered the city of Delhi with 
twenty thousand men. All houses and shops were closed ; 
not a soul appeared in the streets. Amidst this portentous 
gloom, Nadir Shah posted his troops in various quarters of 
the city, and proceeded to the palace, v/here he was duly 
entertained by Muhammad Shah. 

The soldiers of Nadir Shah were known as the Persian 
army, but they chiefly consisted of Tartars, Afghans, and 
Uzbegs; and were naturally regarded with disgust and 
hatred by the proud Moghuls. Nadir Shah promulgated 
stringent orders that none of the inhabitants of Delhi should 
be injured ; indeed all that he wanted was to collect the 
subsidy as thoroughly and rapidly as possible, and this 
could be best achieved by abstaining from all alarms. But 
the people of Delhi were driven by terror and shame into 
acts of madness. On the day after the entry of Nadir 
Shah, being the 10th of March, 1739, a turmoil arose in 
the dty. Many of the strangers were cut down and 
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slaiigl'^tered# ^rimiotir spread through thc' streets and .a.d. 
bazars that Nadir Shah had been slain within the palace. ^739’J^74S- 
■ The mob arose in overwhelming force and began to massacre .. ^ 

the foreign soldiery, in the same way that they had massacred 
the Mahrattas some twenty years before. The approach of. 
night increased the uproar. The troops of Nadir Shah re- ' 
treated to their quarters in the caravanserais and houses of the 
grandees, and stood under arms throughout the night, whilst 
all stragglers were butchered by the infuriated multitude. 

At early morning Nadir Shah left the palace with a strong Nadir 
force, and began ritling through the streets of Delhi ' The Shah’s 
sight of the dead bodies of his troops aroused his terrible ■ 

wrath. At the same moment he was assailed with stones, 
arrows, and firearms, from the houses, and one of his chiefs 
was slain by his side. He determined on a deed of 
vengeance, which has no parallel in modem history. He 
ordered an in<liscriminate massacre of the inhabitants with- 
out regard to age or sex. No city taken by storm could 
have presented greater horrors. The Persian army, mad- 
dened by the sight of their bleeding comrades, spread over 
the city like demons, breaking open shops, houses, and 
palaces, slaughtering, plundering, burning, destroying, and 
committing every kind of' outrage ■ with . an ' unbridled ■ fury 
which knew not how to pity 'nor how to spare.' 

The sack and carnage of Delhi lasted from eight o’clock Seven 
in the morning until three o’clock in the afternoon. The 
streets were filled with the shouts of the brutal soldiery and equate 
the shrieks of their helpless victims. The atmosphere was * 
reeking with the blood and butchery of thousands of human 
beir^gs. Houses were set on fire, and numbers perished in 
the flames. Husbands killed their wives and then murdered 
themselves. Women threw themselves into wells. Children 
were slaughtered without mercy, and infants were cut to 
pieces at their mothers’ breasts. 

All this while Nadir Shah sat in a little mosque in the 
principal street, which is still pointed out to modern travel- 
lers. His presence in his milder moods was sufficient to ja3o$q«e. 
strike beholders with awe. Six feet high, with swarthy 
countenance, laige eyes, and a voice of thunder, his com- 
manding aspect compelled all men to bend before him. 

But now as he sat in .the mosque, his features were lighted 
up by a "stem ferocity, as if he exulted in the great- 
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ness of his revenge. KiV.am ^hnaulki- stung by remorse^ 
threw himself at the feet of the conqueror, and prayed for 
mercy tow'ards the innocent inhabitants ; but he was re- 
ceived with torrents of abuse that must have added to his 
terr§rs, Muhammad Shah followed his example, and begged 
that his subjects might be spared from further slaughter. 
At last the bloodthirsty warrior began to relent ; he sent out 
orders that the butchery should end, and he was promptly 
and implicitly obeyed. But the sun set upon- ^ scene of 
horror and ^vastation which has rarely been equalled in 
the annals of Tartar revenge. 

Next morning the survivors were ordered under terrible 
penalties to dispose of the dead. The corpses of Hindus 
and Muhammadans were thrown promiscuously together. 
Many were buried in vast pits ; many were cast on piles of 
timber taken from the falling houses, and burnt in huge 
holocausts. The number of slain can never be known. 
According to one wild estimate, more than a hundred 
thousand souls perished in the massacre ; but if the number 
is reduced to one-fifth or one-tenth, it is sufficient to strike 
men with terror until the end of time. 

When the slaughter was over and the murdered heaps 
had been cleared away, the work of plunder and exaction 
was carried out with relentless barbarity. The peacock 
throne and all the jewels of the imperial palace became the 
spoil of the conqueror ; so did the best of the cannon and 
warlike stores, and the choicest of the elephants, horses, and 
camels. Contributions were levied from every grandee, and 
from every dwelling-house in the capital ; and any show*' of 
reluctance or attempt at concealment was met by threats 
and tortures. Many who were unable to meet the demand 
committed suicide rather than fall into the hands of their 
tormentors. A body of Persian horse was sent to Oude, 
and confiscated the treasures of Saidut Ali Khan to the 
value of one or two millions sterling. A like sum w’^as 
demanded of Nizam-ul-mulk, and a large amount seems to 
have, been obtained ; but the treasury of the Dekhan was 
out of the reach of Nadir Shah ; and any force despatched 
in that direction might have been cut off in the passes of 
the Vindhya mountains, or exposed to the assaults of the 
Mahrattas. An attempt was made to secure a subsidy from 
Bengal ; but the treasury of Murshedabad was too remote 
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from Delhi ; and not even the avarice of Nadir Shah would a.d. 
induce him to send an army into the defiles of Bihar. ^739-174^ 

The total value of the gold, silver, jewels, weapons, stuffs, Yshie o? 
stores, and money carried off by Nadir Shah has been vari- tke spoil, 
ously estimated from eight to eighty millions ; but all such 
conjectures are the sport of the imagination. Nothing is 
known beyond the fact that the invader carried off vast 
and untold treasures 3 that he gave three months’ pay to 
every soldier in his army, and remitted a year’s taxation 
throughout the whole Persian empire. 

Nadir Shah demanded the niece of Muhammad Shah in inter- 
marriage for his second son. He also demanded the ces- marriage 
sion to Persia of all territories to the westward of the Indus and ceded 
which had previously belonged to the Moghul. Indeed he 
he might have made any demand he thought proper, for 
Muhammad Shah was far too prostrate to attempt any 
refusal. The marriage of his son to the Moghul princess 
was solemnised with some show of rejoicing; and the ces- 
sion of territory was embodied in a formal grant, which was 
couched in terms of abject submission to the will of the 
conqueror. 

Nadir Shah, reinstated the tall en Moghul in the possession Departure 
of his throne and empire. He exhorted every vassal and of Nadir 
feudatory to be loyal in their devotion to Muhammad Shah; 
and he threatened to wreak his vengeance on any that should 
attempt to rebel. Hje then rettucned to Persia after a stay 
of two 

Nadir Shah never reappeared in India, He lived nine Nadir 
years longer, during which he was engaged in wars with the Shah as- 
Turks, or in putting down rebellions in his own territories, 
Unfortunately for him, he interfered with the national 
religion of Persia. He sought to put an end to the 
antagonism between Shiahs and Sunnis by declaring the 
Sunni faith to be the one state religion of the empire. He 
thus raised a storm of fanaticism against his rule, which no 
force could allay. In 1747 , at the. age of sis^ty, he^was,^,^ 
off by assasrins, after a trouhkd 

The invasion of Nadir Shah inflicted a mcxrtal on Paralysis 
the Moghul Muhammad Shah was re-seated on of the 

the throne of his fathers, but his sovereignty was little 
better than a name. The Viceroys of the provinces had 
become independent princes. The death of a Subahdar or 
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A.D. Nawab was followed by fratricidal wars like those which 

1739-174B attended the demise of a Padishah ; and not unfreqiiently 
__ elevation of a usurper with no other authority than 

tions “that derived from the sword. The Mahrattas w^ere no longer 
of the to be quieted by payments from the imperial treasury, for the 
Mahrattas, treasury had been emptied by Nndir Shah ; and the Mah- 
ratta leaders led their hosts of horsemen to the remotest 
quarters of India, plundering and devastating the two 
Carnatics in the southern Peninsula, and at the same time 
spreading like destroying locusts over the fertile plains of 
Bengal. 

Mahratta Baji Rao died in 1740, and was succeeded in the post of 
affairs, Peishwa by his son Balaji Rao. Maharaja Sahu died in 

1740*48. the year after the assassination of Nadir Shah, and 

was succeeded on the throne of Satara by a nominal sove- 
reign named Raja Ram. At the same time a noiseless 
revolution was carried out, under which the real sovereignty 
was transferred from the Maharaja to the Peishwa. Raja 
Ram reigned as a state pageant in the fortress or prison at 
Satara ; whilst Balaji Rao removed the Mahratta court to 
Poona, and reigned at the old capital of Sivaji as the 
independent sovereign of the Mahratta empire, but under 
the old name of Peishwa or minister. 

BeaHkof Muhammad Shah died in 1748, the same year that saw 
Muham- death of Maharaja Sahu. At this moment a new enemy 
md Shah, Hindustan to contest with the Mahrattas for 

Afghan supremacy. The assassination of Nadir Shah in the pre- 
invasion. vious year had delivered the Afghans from the Persian yoke. 

Another Asiatic conqueror rose to the front under the name 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He extended the independent 
empire of the Afghans over the greater part of Central Asia, 
including the Punjab and Kashmir. He invaded Hindu- 
stan for the purpose of re-establishing the old Afghan 
supremacy in India. The consequence was that the succes- 
sors of Muhammad Shah were mere pageants in the hands 
of rival ministers, who in their turn were alternately under 
the influence of Mahrattas and Afghans. 

Revolii- At this turning-point in the downward career of the once 
Great Moghul, the history of India underwent an entire 
d^tinies ^’^volution. The Moghul empire was broken up never to 
of India, be restored. The foundations <if a new empire were laid 
. by English settlers, which was destined to extend its para- 
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mount influence over the whole of India from sea to sea. a.d. 
The centre of political interest is thus transierred from the 1 7 39- ^7 4^ 
old Moghul capital of Delhi to the English settlements of “ 
Madras and Calcutta, The Hindu nationalities of India, 
after centuries Of repression, were to be educated by British 
administrators in a knowledge of that civilisation, which has 
regenerated the western world and established the reign of 
order and of law. In this manner the people of India are 
being trained and disciplined by British rule for a new 
career of national life, which can only be revealed in the 
unknown world of the future. 
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PART III. 

BRITISH INDIA, 


CHAPTER I. 

ENGLISH AT MADRAS. 

A.D. 1700 TO 175^* 

During the early half of the eighteenth century, the English 
town of Madras grew into an important settlement. ^ 
enlarged by the addition of out villages, which still give tneu 
names to different quarters of the modern city. It earned 
on a profitable trade with Burma and Siam, Sumatra and 
China. It employed more weavers and manuiactured more 
cotton piece goods than at any previous penod ,; ^d no 
settlement in the eastern seas was regarded by the 
Company with more pride and complacency than Madras 

and Fort St George. 1 « 

The government of Madras was the natural outec^ m a 
trading agency. The establishment of every En^h factory 
in In<Ea originally consisted of a.certam number of European 
servants, graded as writers, factors and merchant^ 
paid small salaries, but were lodged and boarded at the 
Company’s expense. In the seventeenth century a writer 
only drew ten pounds per annum, a factor only twenty 
pounds, and a merchant only forty pounds ; whilst the ^ 
salary of the president or governor was only three or lour 

1 In the seventeenth century, NunJeumbauktun, 

Royapoorum, and other localities familiar to modern resi 
Madras, were native villages outside the Company .s grounas. 
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hundred pounds. In the eighteenth century salaries were a,d. 
considerably raised, but were still absurdlj^^ small to modern 3:700-1732 
eyes. Every servant of the Company, however, was allowed' 
the privilege of engaging in private trade, so long as he 
confined it to the ports in the eastern seas, and did not 
meddle in the Company’s monopoly of trade with Europe. 

The governor of Madras exercised supreme control over Governor 
the White town, but was helped by a council of selected Council 

merchants; and so indeed were the governors of Bombay , 
and Calcutta. Such was the simple origin of the governors court! 
in council for Madras and Bombay, and the Viceroy in 
council for the whole of India. Th^governor and council 
at Madras, during the seventeenth and nearly half of the 
eighteenth centuries, were chiefly engaged in superintending 
the Company’s trade ; in selling English manufactures and 
commodities in Indian markets, and providing Indian pro- 
ducts and manufactures for the home markets. They also 
regulated all matters connected with revenue and expendi- 
ture ; and investigated and punished all offences committed 
by Europeans. Besides the governor and council, a court, 
consisting of a mayor and aldermen, was established by 
royal charter for the trial of all civil cases in which Euro- 
peans were concerned ; but there always seems to have been 
an appeal to the governor and council. 

The administration of justice amongst the natives in justices of 
Black town was more simple and oriental English justices the peace 
of the peace sat in certain courts or choultries, and promptly 
disposed of all cases, civil and criminal, by fine, imprison- ‘ 
ment, or whipping; and appeals to the governor and council 
were very rare, except in capital cases, or where there was 
some doubt about jurisdiction. The duties of the police were 
carried out by a Hindu official, known as the Pedda Naik, 
who was bound to make good all stolen property. He was 
remunerated, Hindu fashion, by a grant of hereditary lands, 
and small octroi duties levied on certain classes of commo- 
dities admitted into the town. 

The English at Madras had always been jealous of the Dutch at 
Dutch, but only as rivals in the Indian trade. The Dutch Pulicat 
had a fort and town at Pulicat, about , twenty-four miles to 
the northward of Madras ; and occasionally civilities and hos- ^ 
pitalities were exchanged between the authorities of Pulicat 
and those of Fort St. George. The Dutch also had a fort 
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A.r>. and town at Sadras, about forty miles to the south vvard of 

1700-1732 Madras; and the ruins of well-ordered towers and ramparts, 

prim gardens, neat water channels, and secluded bowers will 

still meet the eye of the pilgrim, who seeks to recall the 
old days of Dutch rule in India. -r. , 

French at But the English of the eighteenth century hated the French 
Pondi- as their natural enemies ; and this hatred was intensmed in 
cherry. India by the fact that the natural enemies were commercial 
rivals. The French had built a town and fort at Pondicherry, 
about a hundred miles to the south of Madras ; and when- 
ever a difference arose between the two governments, it was 
accompauied by a warm correspondence which ^plainly re- 
vealed the hostile feeling which was burning on either side. 
Second Besides Madras, the English had founded a settlement at 
English Fort St. David, near the mouth of the southern Pennar river, 
settlement It was only twelve miles to the south of Pondicherry; and 
seems to have been a rival establishment to Pondicherry, 
bt, U4via. important part in the after history ; 

for the English at that settlement hated the French with as 
much warmth as their brethren at Fort St. George. 

Inter- The English at Madras and Fort St. David were also 
lopers. troubled by so-called interlopers; a name applied to all 

English adventurers, who were not in the service of the 
Company, and who were not licensed to dwell as free 
merchants within the Company’s bounds. These interlopers 
were generally roving captains, who persisted in carrying on 
an illicit trade in the eastern seas, in defiance of the 
monopoly granted to the Company by the charter ; and 
who often combined the pursuits of trade with those of 
slave-dealing and piracy. 

Nawab The political outlook at Madras was confined to the 
of the _ Carnatic.^ Since the death of Aurangzeb this province had 

Carnatic, appanage of the Nizam of the Dekhan ; in other 

nate m'the words it was governed by a Nawab, who was appointed by 
Nizam. the Nizam, subject to confirmation and investiture by the 
Great Moghul. 

The Moghul province of the Carnatic was supposed to 

r Properly speahing this Carnatic should be termed “ Lower C.'ir- 
natic,” or Carnatic below the Eastern Ghats, to distinguish it from 
Mysore and other Hindu countries to the westward, which are sometimes 
included under the name of “ Upper Carnatic,” or Carnatic above the 
Ghats. The term Carnatic is .so often applied to the Lower Carnatic 
S: ' , . only, that it may be used for tlie future in its latter application. 


Nawab 
of the 
Carnatic, 
subordi- 
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extend north and south from the neighbourhood of the river a.i>. 
Kistna to Cape Comorin, and east and west from the coast 
of Coromandel to the Eastern Ghdts which cut it off from 
Mysore and Malabar.^ Politically, however, it was divided of the 
into a northern and a southern region by the river Koleroon ; Carnatia 
and this distinction is the key to the after history* 

The region to the north of the Koleroon might be Moghul 
termed the Moghul Carnatic. It had been conquered by Carnatic, 
the Moghuls, and brought under Moghul rule ; and all the 
towns, districts and more important fortresses were under 
the command of Moghul officers* 

The region to the south of the Koleroon might be termed Hindu 
the Hindu Carnatic. It was for the most part under the Carnatic, 
dominion of the Plindii Rajas of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 

Both these Rajas had been conquered by the Moghul, so 
far as to pay a subsidy or tribute; but nevertheless they 
maintained an independent rule in their respective kingdoms; 
and no Nawab had ever annexed their territories to his own 
province. These Rajas had been Naiks, or governors of 
provinces, under the old Hindu empire of Vijayanagar; 
and they might be described as the relics of the empire, 
half conquered by the Moghul, but rarely paying tribute 
unless compelled by force of arms. 

Besides the two Rajas there was a class of minor chiefs, Poligars* 
known as Poligars. I'hey were to be found both north and 
south of the Koleroon. They had been feudal barons 
under the old Hindu rule of Vijayanagar, holding their 
lands by military tenure ; but like the old chiefs of High- 
land clans, they refused to accept the Moghul regime^ and 
indeed were often disaffected towards the Hindu Rajas. 
Sometimes they were forced to pay tribute or allegiance ; 
but often they maintained a rude independence in some 
remote stronghold. 

The Moghul conquest was hurtful to the people of the Moghiil 
northern region* The revenue was mostly derived from the Hindu 
land, and the Moghul Nawabs were harder task-masters 
than Hindu Rajas. The Hindu kingdoms descended from 
father to son, and were regarded as family property ; and 

^ The real boundary of the Carnatic province on the north was the 
little river Gundlacama, half way between the Kistna and the northern 
Pennar. The tract between the Gundlacama and the Kistna was at one 
time of some importance in a quarrel about the Northern Circars. 
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self-intere&t: led successive Rajas to encourage cultivators, 
and keep tank's and irrigation works in repair^ But xhe 
earlier. Nawabs were removed at will by the Nizam or the 
Great Moghul. They cared only to make money, and paid 
no heed to the future. They doubled the land assessments, 
and let the tanks and irrigation works go to rack and ruin ; 
and for some years many lands fell out of cultivation, and 
grain rose to famine prices. 

Meanwhile the inland trade of the English had fallen off. 
The ravages of the Mahrattas in the Upper Carnatic 
prevented the Canarese merchants of Mysore and elsewhere 
from bringing their cotton-yarn to Madras. The removal of 
the imperial camp from the Dekhan to Delhi after the death 
of Aurangzeb, had ruined the trade in scarlet and green 
broad-cloths. The outbreaks of Poligars and free-booters, 
as well as threatened invasions of Mahrattas, created general 
alarm ; and wealthy natives hoarded their treasures in 
strongholds, or sent them to Madras or Pondicherry for 
security. 

But the prosperity of Madras was increasing. The 
demand from Europe for cotton piece goods was greater 
than ever. The English founded two new towns for the 
exclusive accommodation of spinners, weavers, dyers, 
washers, and other Hindus engaged in the manufacture. 
They also planted trees for the accommodation of this class 
of people, who were accustomed to work in the open air. 
Hindus of other castes were not allowed to dwell in these 
towns, always excepting betel sellers, dancing-girls, and 
Brahmans,^ 

The English at Madras and Fort St. David were mere 
traders, and cared but little about the country powers. 
They were industrious and respectable, but curious only as 
regards products and manufactures. The Moghuls on their 
part had grown jealous of Europeans, and were anxious to 
keep them ignorant of ail that was going on. The Nawab 

^ The comparative merits of Hiadu and Moghul rule are open to 
question. The Catholic missionaries in Southern India during the 
seventeenth century are loud in their denunciations of the cruellies and 
oppressions of the Hindu Rajas, 

These two towns well known to. residents in Madras. Collet’s 

g tta was founded in 1720 j Chincladree petta in 1734. Betel sellers, 
ncing-girls, and Brahmans are necessities of Hindu life, and no Hindvi 
village is complete without t^em. 
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kept Ws was only seventy, miles' from ■ a.d, : . 

Madr^is ; but the English knew as little of Arcot as they ^7 3^” ^ 7 3 ^ 
ciid of Delhi, They paid their yearly rent to the Nawab, 
and sent him complimentary letters and presents, and that 

waS:alL.^ ■ 

Tn .1732 a Nawabdied at Arcot He had been appointed Accession 
by a Nizam of the Dekhan as far back as 1712, 
his death in 1732, he was succeeded by an adopted son, t>j-gacli * 
named Dost Ali, without any reference to the Nizam. This between 
assumption of hereditary right by the Nawab of the Car- theNawab 
natic was very gravelling to Nizam-ul-mulk. To make 
matters, worse, Dost Ali withheld the revenue or tribute 
which previous Nawabs had paid to the Nizam.^ But 
Nizam-ul-mulk was obliged to pocket the affront. He was 
I too much harassed by the Mahrattas, and worried by Delhi 

i intrigues, to interfere with Arcot , aflfairs. Accordingly he 

I nursed his wrath and bided his time. 

j In 1736 there was a revolution in the Hindu Carnatic. TricMno- 

I The two kingdoms of .Trichinopoly and Tanjore 'were 

I situated, as already de^ribed, immediately to the south of 

I the Koleroon ; and they stretched over an unknown tract 

I of country towards Comorin. Trichinopoly was an inland 

f territory, and included the three important towns of Trichi- 

nopoly, Dindigul, and Madura. Tanjore lay to the east- 
ward, and stretched to the coast of Coromandel. It was 
the more fertile territory of the t wo, for it included the 
f rich delta of the Koleroon and K^veri ; and to this day 

Tanjore is regarded as the granary of southern India. But 
^ Tanjore was at the mercy of Trichinopoly, The rivers 

Koleroon and K£veri were- only kept asunder by an em- 
bankment; and by breaking down that embankment the 
K 4 veri rushed into the Koleroon and Tanjore was robbed 
of her water supply. 

In 1736 the Raja of Trichinopoly died, leaving no Civil war 

children. Consequently there was a war for the succession 1 ^ 'Itfcbi- 
^ nopoly. 

^ This ignorance of the surrounding country was peculiar to the 
English at Madras. It will be seen hereafter that the English at Cal- 
cutta were far better acquainted with Bengal. 

® By this time the office of Dewan, or accountant-general in behalf 
of the Great Moghul, had become a farce. Dost Ali appointed one 
Chunder Sahib, to be Dewan, and gave him a daughter in marriage. 
Subfiequently this Chunder Sahib became an important personage. 
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between 'the brother -of -the. Raja and -the brotiiere of 
the Kinf; whilst the Rdrsf- herself claimed to be regent 
UBta -the son of' her eldest brother should attain his 
majority. 

TTie possession, of Trichinopoly had long been coveted 
by the'Nawabs of the; Carnatic 5 it was in fact , the- key 
the Peninsula. Accordingly the Nawab Dost All interft. 
ill the affairs of Trichinopoly as the pretended friend of the 
Sinf* He sent an, army to Trichinopoly under his. son 
Subder Ali and his son-in-law Chiinder. Sahibd 

The son-in-law was a. much sharper man than the son. 
Chunder Sahib gulled the Rinf ; pretended {0 be in love 
with her ; swore on the Koran to be faithful to her cause 
and finally deluded ’"her into admitting him and his troops 
intathe walls of Trichinopoly. The Rdni soon found that 
she was betrayed; she was thrown into prison, and is said 
to have taken poison. 

Chunder Sahib soon , took possession of the city and the 
Raj. He sent brie of his kinsmen to command at Dindi- 
gul, and another to command at Madpra. The people of 
Trichinopoly bent as usual to their fate : it was the will of 
the gods. Subder Ali was enraged at finding that Chunder 
Sahib was holding Trichinopoly and could not be ousted. 
Accordingly he nursed his vengeance and returned to Arcot. 
In like manner tl^ Rajas of Tanjore and Mysore were 
bitterly incensed against Chunder Sahib for putting an end 
to the Hindu dynasty of Trichinopoly, and bringing the 
country under Muternina.dan riile. But like Subder Ali, they 
did nothing and patiently abided their time. 

Jn-rf4a.the Mahrattas invaded the Caimatic, plundering 
and destroying according to their wont. Some said that 
the Nizam had invited them in order to punish the Nawab. 
Others said that the Rajas of Tanjore and Mysore had in- 
vited them to punish Chunder Sahib. Others, again, said 
that the Great Moghul was unable to pay the chout after 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, and therefore told them to 
collect it in the Carnatic and Bengal. Such conflicting ru- 
mours sJways noised abroad in India' on like occasions, 
and if is often impossible to say whether any of them are 
Mse or true. 

^ Chunder Sabih was the man who married a daughter of the Nawah^ 
ind was appointed Dewn. 
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. NawalS Dost Ali had* tried -to keep out the Hahrattas.. hj ' a,i>, . 
iBarchmg: an \army:’to- the, "Eastern ■Gh4t^^ 'blocking up ^'7 #>*^74 3 

the passes which led from Mysore into the. Carnatic, until j3^fgat and 
he could assemble the whole of 'his forces from different d^th of 
parts of the province, But^ there was treachery in his camp, theNawal 
One of his own officers admitted the Mahrattas . fay a 
secret pass. The Mahrattas took him by surprise, and 
assailed his army with the utmost fuiy. He was slain 
in the midst of the action ; and Ms ’troops, seeing that 
their Nawab was dead, fled in Confusion after the mariner of 
oriental’ armies. 

The Mahratta invasion spr.ead universal terror. . Subde^*. Alarm at 
Ali, the son of the deceased* Nawab, fled to the strong fort 
of Vellore, about twelve miles from Arcot 'Ghunder Bahib ^i^-krattas. 
sent his wife and treasures to PondicEeiry, and collected 
vast stores of grain within the city of 1 richiiiopoly in 
order to stand a lengthy siege. The English at Madras 
began to look after their defences, and sha:ted in the general 
alarm. 

The Mahrattas were disappointed of the spoil. All the Mahratta 
gold and jewels in >the country had been hoarded up in a^eement 
strongholds. The Mahrattas had no guns or battering train 
of any kind'; and it was impossible Tor loose bands of horse- aH. 
men to capture fortresses, except by bribery, stratagem, or 
starvation. Accordingly they, accepted an offer of rupees 
to the value of a million sterling from Subdeir Ali, to be 
paid by instalments ; they then left the Carnatic, giving 
out that they were going to plunder some other part of 
India*. ^ 

The departure of the Mahrattas was' a' ruse. ‘ Subder Ali Snrpriseof 
had secretly engaged to 'let them take possession of Trichi- TricM- 
nopoly? provided they carried off 'bi^ ambitious brother-ih- • 
law, Chunder Sahib, and kept him prisoner at Satara. Their 
object in leaving the, Carnatic was to blind Chunder chuader 
Sahib, and in this they fully succeeded. Chunder Sahib Sahib 
thought that the Mahrattas would never return, and fool- 
ishly sold off all the grain he had stored in Trichinopoly. 

Suddenly, to his surprise and mortification, tlig Mahrattas 
returned to Trichinopoly, and closely besieged the city. 

Chunder Sahib was helpless ; and was soon compelled by 
sheer starvation to surrender the city. He was then carried 
off to Satara, and ^n^ished in a Mahratta prison for 
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more than six years. Meanwhile the Mahrattas held pos- 
session of Trichinopoly. The bulk of the Mahratta army 
returned to the Konkan ; but a general, named Moraii 
Rao, remained in command of Trichinopoly, and kept a 
watchful eye on the progress of affairs in the Carnatic. 

For a brief interval Subder Aii was at ease. He had 
purchased the imprisonment of his dangerous brother-in- 
law, Chunder Sahib, by permitting the Mahrattas to occupy 
Trichinopoly. He was still pledged to pay the Mahrattas 
a subsidy of a million sterling ; and this was a matter that 
required prompt attention. Meanwhile he proceeded to 
Arcot and was proclaimed Nawab of the Carnatic in 
succession to his father, who bad been slain in the passes. 

At this juncture Subder Ali was threatened by a new 
danger from Hyderabad. Nizam-ul-mulk had been for a 
Ions exasperated at the unauthorised succession of 
Dost All to the Nawabship of the . Carnatic, and the non- 
payment of tribute. Since then the occupation of Trichin- 
opoly by Chunder Sahib had added fuel to his anger ; for 
in spite of domestic dissensions, the acquisition of Trichin- 
opoly had added to the material resources of the Nawab’s 
family, and would doubtless encourage the Nawab himself 
to persist in disregarding the superior authority of the 
Ni?:am. The invasion of Nadir Shah had compelled Nizam- 
ul-mulk to bottle up his wrath ; but the progress of affairs 
during the interval had not improved his temper. The 
Mahrattas had secured a dangerous footing in the Carnatic 
by the occupation of Trichinopoly. Worse than all, Subder 
Ali had followed the contumacious example set by his 
deceased father, by assuming the Nawabship of the Carnatic 
without any reference to Hyderabad or Delhi. 

Under these circumstances Nizam-ul-mulk demanded the 
immediate payment of all arrears of tribute from the new 
Nawab. Subder Ali was at his wits* ends. He was Sxmlj 
resolved, not to pay the demand. Meanwhile he sent his 
family and treasures to Madras. He shut himself up in the 
strong fortress of Vellore, which was commanded by another 
brother-in-law, named Mortiz Ali.^ He vowed that the 
Mahrattas had emptied his treasury of his last rupee. He 

Chunder Sahib wid Mortiz Ali had each married daughters of Dost 
Ali, and were consequently* brothers-in law of the reigning Nawab. 
Both men played important parts in the after history. 
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feigned a pious intention of abdicating his thronej and going a.d^ 
on pilgrimage to Mecca. : He . even' ’ made one or two ^7 40-^7 43 
Journeys to Madras to induce the Nizam to b.eheve that 
he was going to embark there for Mecca. 

All this while Subder Ali- knew that he must pay the 
Mahrattas. The Nizam might be deceived ' for a while by 
protestations of poverty, or threats of going to Meccaj but 
the Mahrattas were the most pertinacious people in all 
India, and were deaf to all vows and prayers that were not 
backed up by rupees. Any attempt on the part of Subder 
AH to delay payment would be followed by another Mah- 
ratta invasion of the Carnatic, and the probable release of 
Chunder Sahib. Accordingly Subder Ali levied contribu- 
tions from all commanders of towns and forts throughout 
the province, in order to pay the subsidy promised to the 
Mahrattas. Mortiz Ali refused payment of his quota. 

The Nawab was excessively angry, for Mortiz Ali was the 
richest man in the province, and unless he was made to 
pay, other commanders would refuse to pay in like manner. 

Accordingly the Nawab peremptorily demanded the Demands 
money. The story of what followed was told with on Mortiz 
horror at Madras for generations afterwards. The -Nawab 
was quartered in the fortress of Vellore where his brother- 
in-law Mortiz Ali was commandant.; but there was no sus- 
picion of danger; for although the money quarrel was 
bitter, there was no lack of outward courtesy and politeness 
on either side. 

The great festival of the Muharram approached, when alf SubderAli 
Sunnf Muhammadans devote themselves to feasting and assassi- 
rejoicing, whilst the Sbsahs lament and beat their breasts 
over the martyrdom o Ali and his two sons, Hasan and 
Husain. The Nawab permitted his officers to leave the 
fortress in order to keep the festival with their wives and 
families. At midnight an Afghan broke into his chamber, 
followed by black Abyssinian slaves. The unfortunsCte 
Nawab raised a cry of alarm, and rushed to the window ; 
but was soon cut down and stabbed to death by the poniards 
of the assassins. 

Next morning the Nawab's army, which was encamped Mortiz 
outside the fortress, raised a 4mnuJt They cried out that Ali pm- 
the Nawab had been assassinated by Mortiz Ali ; and 
prepared to storm the for trek sword in hand, and avenge 
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A.D. the murder But the soldiery were quieted after oriental 
1740-1743 fashion. Large arrears of pay were due from, the dead 
Nawab ; and the men were promised early payment of the 
whole by instalments, if they would only accept Mortiz Ali 
as his successor. Accordingly,^ Mortiz Ali was proclaimed 
Nawa.bi and then xnaxxdied mtJ^^ Arcot, 

and took up his quarters at the palace. 

But the leading men in the Carnalic detested the crime 
of Mortiz Ali. Tiley applied to Morari Rao at I'lichln- 
opoly, who foresaw a new complication, and openly declared 
against Mortiz. &ll They sent messengers to the English at 
Madras, begging that the governor would protect the. family 
and treasures of the murdered Nawab, Lastly, they stirred up 
the army against Mortiz Ali; and the question of the succes- 
sion seemed to turn upon a matter of pay. The soldiery de- 
manded the immediate payment of all the arrears in full, which 
they had previously agreed to receive by instalments. Had 
Mortiz Ali produced the money at once, he might possibly 
have secured himself in the post of Nawab; but he was 
seized with a panic, and would not stand the storm. He 
put on a woman’s dress, and entered a covered palanquin, 
and fled at night time from Arcot to Vellore, accompanied 
by several female attendants. The result was that the 
young son of Subder Ali, who had been under the pro- 
tection of the English at Madras, was proclaimed Nawab 
of the Carnatic in the room of his father. 

By this time Nizam-ul-mulk resolved to march to Arcot, 
and settle the affairs of the Carnatic. He had arranged 
matters at Delhi, where his eldest son had been appointed 
minister ; and he had made his peace with the Mahrattas. 
Accordingly he left Hyderabad in the beginning of 124 %, 
and in March the same year he encamped at Arcot with 

Settlement At ArcQt the Nizam found the Carnatic at his feet Every 

^ the grandee was anxidus to pay submission and homage to the 
Nawab- Nizam-ul-mulk, the pillar of the Moghul empire. But 

he himself was. struck with the anarchy which prevailed 
throughout the Carnatic. Eveiy petty commaiidaiit ©f ^ 
fort or distria assumed the title. ^ Nawab ; and no less 
than eighteen of th^ little Nawabs were introduced to the 
Nizam in one day. The old grandee of the court of 
Aurangzeb lost his temper at this enormity. He declared 
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that there was biit one Hawab of the Carnatic ; and -he 
threatened to scourge the first person who should venture ^y 43'^7 44 
for the future to usurp such a title. He apfHiiuted a. new 
Nawab of the Carnatic, named Anwar-ud. dto; but he gave 
out that Anwar-ud-di'n would be the guardian of the son of 
Subder AH ; and that when the 'bojr prince became of age,, 
he would be inade Na^wab of the Carnatic. 

Th£ Hi?aro next proceeded to Trichinopoly, and re- English 
covered the city 'Grom the Mahrattas. The governor ofsussion 
Madras sent a deputation to Trichinopoly to wait on the 
great man with a letter and presents. The Nizam received 17 ^. ’ 
the EingJish gentlenae® with much state, but with singular 
courtesy. He praised the presents sent to him, and pro- 
mised to forward some to the Great MoghUl at Delhi, and 
to say that they came from the English governor- of Madras. 

He said he wanted guns, powder, mortars, and shells, and 
above all the services of ah experienced gunner; but he 
added that he would take nothing unless he was permitted to 
phy for it. 

In. March i,244.the Nizam left the Carnatic and returned MuMer of 
to Hyderabad. In June the same year the boy Nawab was the boy 
murdered at a wedding-feast. The details were most tragical. 

On the morning of the ceremony some Afghans had cla- 
moured for arreare of pay, but apologised for their insolence 
and retired. Their captain especially appeared to be very 
repentant At night whilst the guests were sitting in the 
hall, the coming of Anwar-ud-dfn_was announced, and the 
boy Nawab went out to the vestibule at the head of the 
stairs to receive his guardian. The Afghan captain ascended 
the steps with a respectful air as if to repeat his regrets, when 
he suddenly drew his dagger atid stabbed the prince to the 
heart. In a moment he was cut to pieces, and his Afghans 
below met with the same fate. 

The assassination of the young prince sent a thrill General 
through the Carnatic. He Was representative of a family excite- 
who had ruled the Carnatic for thirty years. No mem- 
ber of the family .was eligible to sudeeed except Chunder ' 

Sahib and Mortiz Ali. But Chunder Sahib was in a appointed 
Mahratta prison, whilst Mortiz Alt was more hated than Nawab. 
ever. Meanwhile it was everywhere believed that the 
murder was instigated by Anwar-ud-din and Mortiz Ali, 

But the general opinion had no effect upon Nizam-ul-mulk, 



^ Labourdoniiais afterwards returned to France, and was thrown, 
into the Bastile. He had rendered great service to France, but was^ 
charged by his enemies with collusion with the English at Madras, 
After three .years he was liberated, but died shortly afterwards. 
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and he confirmed Anwar-ud-dfa in his post of Nawab of 
the Carnatic. 

The jfinglish at Madras were horrified at the assassinatioBS 
of two Nawabs in succession ; but their attention was soon 
distracted by more 'important affairs. War was declared 
between Great Britain and France. ,In i 745 English 
squadron appeared off the coast of Coromandel, tor the 
purpose of destroying the French settlements in the eastern 
seas. 

M, Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, was in great 
alarm. He sent large presents to the new Nawab, and 
begged for protection. Anwanud-dm replied by prohibiting 
the English from engaging in hostilities within any part of 
his dominions ; but at the same time he assured the English 
that if the French appeared in superior force, he would 
prohibit them in like manner. 

In 1746 the English fleet left the Coromandel coast, and 
a French squadron, under the command of Labourdonnais, 
entered the Bay of Bengal, and threatened Madras. The 
defences of Fort St George were sufficient to strike the 
natives with awe and wonder, but they were ill fitted to stand 
a bombardment from Euroiiean ships. T he governor and 
council of Madras requested the Nawab to fulfil his promise 
of restraining the French ; but they neglected to send a pre- 
sent Accordingly the Nawab seems to have done nothing. 
Madras was .compelled to surrender to Labourdonnais, 
under a pledge that it should be restored on payment of 
ransom. Dupleix, however, refused to recognise the pledge ; 
he rejected all offers of ransom. He was a fervid French- 
man, bent on the ruin of the English in India as the enemies 
of the French nation. He ordered that all the Company’s 
effects, and all private property except clothes and jewels, 
should be confiscated as prize, Madras thus became a 
French settlement, and its inhabitants were sent to Pondi- 
cherry as prisoners of wat.^ 

The Nawab was very wroth at seeing the French in pos- 
session of Madra.«:. Dupleix tried to quiet him by pro- 
mising to give him the town; but the Nawab soon saw that 
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the Frenchman was deceiving him with false promises in a.i>. 
order to divert him from protecting the English. Accord- 
ingly he resolved to deprive the French of their new con- 
quest, and sent an army of ten thousand men and numerous 
cannon to capture Madras. 

To the utter surprise and mortification of the Nawab, the Ignomini- 
Moghul army was routed by a French force of four hundred ous defeat 
men and two guns, and compelled to fly back to Arcot. 

The disaster was most humiliating to the Moghul grandees, army. 

Up to this time they had proudly imagined that it was their 
own superior military prowess which induced Europeans to 
treat them with so much respect and deference. The spell 
was broken by the French at Madras, who defeated a Moghul 
army with half a battalion. 

The war between the English and French in the Carnatic War in 
lasted from 1746 to 1748. It has lost much of its interest 
since the two nations have become friends, but it was an 
oft-told story in the last century. The English removed Encrlisii at 
their seat of government from Madras to Fort St. David, Fort 
near the mouth of the southern Pemiar ; it was only twelve David, 
miles to the south of Pondicherry, and consequently there 
was much smart fighting between the two settlements ; and 
the Nawab alternately helped the English and the E'rench, 
according as either appeared to be getting the upper hand. 

In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence arrived from England, Failure 
and took the command of all the Company’s forces in India, of an 
Another fleet arrived from England under the command of 
Admiral Boscowen. A grand attack was made on Pondi- 
cherry by land and sea ; but after a siege of two months, and cherry- 
the doss of more than a thousand Europeans, the English 
were compelled to retire. A few weeks afterwards peace 
was proclaimed between Great Britain and France, and 
Madras was ultimately restored to the English East India 
Company by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The year 174S is an epoch in Indian history, — Muham- Epoch of 
mad<on, Hindu, and English. The Afghans, delivered by‘^ 74 ^* 
the dcrith of Nadir Shah from the Persian yoke, were begin- 
ning to invade the Punjab and Hindustan. Muhammad 
Shah, the last of the Moghuls of any note, died at Delhi. 

The aged Nizam-uhmulk died at Flyderabad, and left his 
sons to fight for the possession of his throne. Maharaja 
Sahii died at Satara, and the sovereignty of the Peishwas 
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began at Poona. Robert Clive gained his first laurels in 
the defence of the advanced trench before the walls of 
Pondicherry. Finally, the war between Great Britain and 
France was brought to a close by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

The name of Robert Clive first appeared in the story of 
the unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry ; but in the course of 
a few years more it was a household word throughout the 
British Empire. Robert Clive was born in 1725. He grew 
up a bold and wayward boy, impatient of control, neglecting 
his studies, but firm and dauntless in a[l his ways, and espe- 
cially cool and self-possessed in the face of danger. In 
1744, at the age of nineteen, he landed at Madras as a 
writer in the mercantile service of the Company. When 
the war broke out with France, he entered the military 
service of the Company, and obtained a commission as 
ensign. Subsequently he received the praises of the Court 
of Directors for his gallantry at Pondicherry. 

In the beginning of 1749 the English interfered in the 
affairs of Tanjore, in the delta of the Koleroon and Kaveri. 
They had long wanted to establish a settlement at Devicotta, 
about twenty miles to the south of Fort St. David, near the 
mouth of the Koleroon. At last an opportunity presented 
itself. An exiled member of the reigning family of Tanjore 
applied to the English for help. He persuaded the governor 
and council at Fort St. David that he was the rightful Raja, 
and that the people of Tanjore would join him the moment 
he appeared at the head of a small force. Pie also promised 
to cede Devicotta, and pay all the expenses of the war. 

The English sent an expedition against Tanjore, but it 
was a blunder from the beginning. They had no possible 
excuse for interfering in the Tanjore succession ; and would 
not have made the attempt, had they not wanted Devicotta, 
and had not the unexpected peace with France placed a 
small military force at their disposal. To make matters 
worse, the people of Tanjore would not receive back the 
pretender, and boldly resisted the English. All at once 
the Raja agreed to cede Devicotta : to give a pension to the 
pretender, and to pay all the cost of the English expedition. 
It turned out that the Raja was anxious for an alliance 
with the English. Chunder Sahib, the enemy of Hindu 
Rajas, had been liberated from his Mahratta prison, and 
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proclaimed Nawab at, Arcot ; and the Raja of Tanjore a.b. 
saw that no one but the English could protect him m 2:74^-^749 
the coming atrug.gle. ■ 

DupleiXj the French^ governor of Pondicherry, was at the Designs of 
bottom of this revolution* Whilst the English were at war Bupleix. 
for a trading settlement, Dupleix was scheming for an 
empire. The Frenchman had grown disgusted with trade; 
the profits of the Indian trade had so diminished as to be, 
in his opinion, unworthy of the French nation. He Umned 
his attention to the politics of India. He saw that the 
grandees of the Carnatic were hostile to the Nawab 
appointed by Nizam-ul-miilk, and hankering after the old 
hereditary family. He procured the liberation of Cliunder 
Sahib by guaranteeing the payment of a large ransom to 
the Mahrattas* He was alive to the vast superiority of 
Europeans over the Moghuls, and he sent a French force to 
help Chunder Sahib to attack Anwar-ud-din. He hoped to 
make Chunder Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic ; to establish 
the French nation as the dominant power in the Peninsula; 
and to drive the English out of India ki the name of the 
new Nawab. ' 

All this machinery had been set in motion by the death Death of 
of Nizam -ui-mulk in 174S. Anwar-ud-dln, the Nawab 
the Carnatic, had thereby lost his patron and supporter ; and 
was left to contend as he best could against the disaffected the Car- 
oflicers of the Carnatic who were yearning for the reStora- aatic. 
tion of the old dynasty of Nawabs. At the same time 
Chunder Sahib was no longer in fear of the interference of 
the Nizam, and had everything to hope from the enemies 
of Anwar-ud-din. • 

Meanwhile the death of Nizam-ul-mulk was opening out Results 
new fields of ambition to Dupleix. The struggle between the 
two rival Nawabs for the throne of the Carnatic was soon 
overshadowed by a far grander struggle between two rival 
Nizams for the throne of the Dekhan ; and the attention 
of Dupleix^ which had originally centred at Arcot, began to 
alternate like a pendulum between Arcot and Hyderabad, 
until the greater part of India to the south of the Nerbudda 
river was brought within the sphere of his ambitious designs. 

The death of Nizam-ul-mulk had been followed by dis- 
tractions in his family. His eldest son was at Delhi, but his 
second son, Nasir Jung, seized the treasures, and pacified 
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the army V a tinidy distribution of money. This prince 
had rebelled during the lifetime of his father; The crafty 
Nizam feigned, to be in mortal sickness 5 he wished, he said, 
to for^ve and embrace his son before he died. Nasir Jung 
was thus lured to his father’s camp, and was then put into 
chains. After the Nizam’s death Nasir Jung proved as 
unscrupulous as his father. He 'threw his three younger 
brothers into confinement, and carried them with him 
wherever he moved his armj^. 

Oriental princes love their sons whilst they are chil- 
dren, but grow jealous of them as they approach manhood. 
Subsequently they often have an affection for grandsons. 
Nizam-ul-mulk had a favourite grandson known as Muzaffir 
Jung. After his death this young prince produced a will by 
which the Nizana bequeathed his treasures and dominions 
to his favourite grandson. The will was probably a forgery ; 
at any rate Nizam-ul-mulk could not bequeath territories 
which nominally belonged to the Great Moghul. To add 
to the absurdity, both the son and grandson affected to 
receive delegates from the Great Moghul, with insignia and 
letters of investiture for the government of the' Dekhan. 
Both could not have been real ; probably in both cases the 
delegates were hired and the letters were forged. Such 
mock ceremonials were soon common in India, and. im- 
posed on no one buit the credulous mob. 

At this crisis the grandson, Muzaffir Jung, received a 
proposal from Chunder Sahib that they should unite their 
forces, conquer the Carnatic, and then conquer the Dekhan. 
The scheme recommended itself to all parties, to Dnpleix 
as well as to Muzaffir Jung. The wouid-be Nizam joined 
his forces, t(j those of the would-be Nawab, and the two allies 
began .career of brilliant successes which took the 
Carnatic by surprise. Tb^ marched through the pa-<;HPs of 
the Eastern GhdtSi defeated Anwar-ud-din at Amboor, and 
left him dead upon the fielil. Th^ next proceeded to 
Arcot and proclaimed Chunder Sahib as Nawab of the 
Carnatic. Finally they went to . Pondicherry, and were 
received with open anns by Dupleix. 

Meanwhile a son of the slain Nawab, named Muhammad 
Ali, had fled to Trichinopoly. It was the last stronghold 
remaining to the family of Anwar-ud-dfn, and Muhammad 
Ali was the last representative of the family. It was obvious 
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toDiipIeix tliat the capture of Tricfimopoty, and surrender a.d 
of Muhammad Alij would, bring- the war in, the Caj^natic to 
,a triumphant closCj and enable the allies' to bring all their ' 
forces to bear against Nasir Jung. ■ Accordingly he urged 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Jung to march with all speed 
to Trichinopoljj and waste no time- in the reduction of the 
place ; as it would not only establish ■ Chunder Sahib on the 
throne of the’ Carnatic without a rival, but prepare the way 
for ousting Masir Jung from Hyderabad, 'and -enthroning 
Muzaffir Jung as Nizam of the Dekhan in the' room of his 
uncle.' 

But Dupleix had to deal with Asiatic princes, on whom it Delays at 
is- dangerous to rely. Both Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir 
jung were in pressing want of money, but both were too 
proud to ^mention their poverty to Dupleix, lest it should 
lower them in the eyes of their French ally. * . They left 
Pondicherry with music and banners but without funds ; and 
they halted at Tanjore to demand a subsidy from the Raja, 
as arrears of tribute due to the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The Tanjore Raja had been in mortal fear of Chunder V^cilia- 
Sahib ever since the treacherous capture of Trichinopoly in 
1736. He bad rejoiced when his Mahratta brethren carried 
off Chunder Sahib as a prisoner to Satara ; and he had i^aja. 
hastened to form an alliance with the English the mqment 
he heard of the escape and successes of Chunder Sahib. 

He knew that he was powerless to contend against a demand 
for a subsidy which was backed up by the French. He shut 
himself up in his capital and prepared to stand a siege j but 
then lost hea,rt and offered tb pay a* ransom. His sole' 
object was to gain time ; and he resorted to all those evasions, 
procrastinations, hesitations, and vexatious alternations of 
resistance and, submission, by which native potentates often 
prolong a settlement long after they are convinced of th^ 
hopelessness of war. Days and weeks were then frittered 
away in fixing the gross amount of the subsidy, aud the 
instalments by which Jt , was to be paid All this while 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir , Tung were most anxious, to 
advance to Trichinopoly, but could not move wi Jiimt: 
money ; whilst letters from Dupiefx were constantly reaching 
the camp, urging the allies to raise the siege of Tanjore and 
hasten to the reduction of Trichinopoly. 

At last the amount of subsidy was fixed ; also the amount 
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of the first instalment, which was to be paid down on the 
spot Then the Tanjore Raja had recourse to other arti- 
fices. He feigned the utmost anxiety to pay the money, but 
he had no rupees. One day he sent a package of gold and 
silver plate ; and his officers wrangled like pedlers over the 
valuation. Another day he sent a lot of old and obsolete 
coins, which entailed more wrangling. Lastly, he sent jewels 
and precious stones of dubious or fluctuating value, which 
led to endless altercations. 

Suddenly the uproar ceased and the Raja was relieved. 
During the quarrels about the subsidy, Nasrr Jung had 
left Hyderabad with an overwhelming army, and begun 
to invade the Carnatic. The allies were thrown into 
a panic. Muzaffir Jung was induced to surrender himself 
to his uncle by promises of paidon and promotion, and 
was then chained and imprisoned, as his uncle had 
been before him. Chunder Sahib fled to Pondicherry. 
Nasir Jung entered Arcot, and found, like Nizam-ui- 
mulk, that the Carnatic was at his feet. He appointed 
Muhammad Ali to be Nawab of the Carnatic, and thus 
seemed to have brought the ambitious schemes of Dupleix 
to a final ending. 

Dupleix, however, was not a man to be cast down by 
reverses. He was not a soldier like Clive. “ Battles,'’ he 
said, ‘^confused his genius." But he knew how to plan 
campaigns, and he was anxious to intimidate the English 
and frighten Nasir Jung. One detachment of the French 
army surprised the fort of Masulipatam at the mouth of the 
Kistna. Another French army routed the army of Mu- 
hammad Ali at Trivadi, only sixteen miles from Fort St 
David. But the crowning exploit was carried out by M, 
Bussy, a Frenchman destined to win a name in India. 
Bussy captured the fortress of Jinji, the strongest in the 
Carnatic. It was only thirty-five miles from Pondicherry, 
and was supposed to command the whole country. In the 
previous century it had been the great bone of contention 
between the Moghul and the Mahratta.^ 

^ llie fortress of Jingi, formerly spelt Ginjee, was a natural strong- 
hold improved by art ; it bad been famous for centuries as the 
citadel of the Carnatic. It consisted of three precipitous rocks or 
mountains, from 400 to 600 feet in height, forming very nearly an equi- 
lateral triangle. They were covered with redoubts, one above each other, 
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All this while Nasir Jung' -was wasting his time in a a.i>, 
round of pleasures* at Arcot* He was 'unmoved by the ^7 5^-17 5^ 
capture of Masulipatam, or the defeat of his N^^wab, 
Muhammad Ali; but the capture of Jinjl opened his eyes Nizam 
to. the ■ dangerous prowess- of the French. -HC' offered" to AIL , 
treat with the French, but the demands of Dupleix were 
preposterous. MiizafFir Jung was to be liberated ; Chimder 
Sahib was to be Nawab of the Carnatic ; Masulipatam was 
to be formally ceded to the French East India Company^ 
and Jinji was to be left in the hands of the French. Nasir 
Jung was enraged at these demands, that he marched his 
army towards Jinji, with the view of overwhelming the 
French, and recovering the ancient citadel of the Cainatic 
which had slipped out of his hands. 

Dupleix was playing a deep game, which requires some Influence 
explanation. He was naturally a man of energy and 
resources but he now displayed a mixture of audacity and oupieix, 
craft, which was more oriental than European. These ue. Jan 
Asiatic proclivities were due to the influence of his wife ; Begum, 
a lady of mixed parentage, who was bom and bred in 
India, and whom he had married in Bengal. Madame 
Dupleix was familiar with the native languages, and well 
versed in native ways. She carried on a large correspon- 
dence with personages at different courts ] and was widely 
known in India as Jan Begum.^ 

There was disaffection and treachery in the army of Nasir 

and were connected by lines of works. They thus enclosed a plain 
in which the town was situated. The night attack of Bussy and his 
Frenchmen was one of the most briiliant operations in the war. 

They blew up a gate with a petard, and climbed up all three moun- 
tains at once, cariying each redoubt sword in hand, and storming 
the fortifications on the summits, which were the strongest of all. The 
modern traveller, who gazes on this rock fortress, may well wonder at 
the success of the French ; but probably no one was more astonished 
than the French themselves. 

^ Jeanne was the Christian name of Madame Dupleix, but she signed 
herself Jan Begum. Asa specimen of her intrigues it may suffice to 
mention that Jan Begum carried on a secret correspondence with the 
native interpreter of the Madras governor ; and that this interpreter not 
only reported to her all that occurred at Fort St. David, but induced the 
native commanders of the Sepoys in the British service to pledge them- 
selves to desert to the French in the next general action. The plot was 
discovered in time ; the native interpreter was hanged, the native 
commanders were banished for life to St, Helena, but Jan Begum 
continued to be as busy as ever at Pondicherry. 
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Jungj and Dupleix _ and his half native ■wife were corre- 
sponding with the rebel .commanders, A small French 
force was sent out from Pondicheixy, nominally to fight the 
overwhelrhing army of- Nasir, but really to co.‘operate with 
the traitors. Some of tlie disaffected officers of the Nizam’s 
army were ordered to charge the French, but refused to stir. 
Nasir Jung rode up to the rebels, and called them a set of 
cowards, who were affaid to withstand a mad attempt of a 
ffew drunken Europeans. At that moment he was shot 
dead by a carbine. His death was followed by a complete 
revolution of affairs. Muzaffir Jung yras taken out of his 
prison, and hailed by the whole army as Nizam of the 
Dekhan in the room of his dead uncle. 

The news Was received at Pondicherry with the wildest 
joy. Chunder Sahib and Dupleix embraced each other 
like friends escaped from shipwreck. Salutes were ifired, 
and a “Te Deum” was sung in the cathedral. Muzaffir 
Jung proceeded from Jinjf to Pondicherry, and was solemnly 
installed in the French settlement as ruler of the Dekhan. 
Dupleix appeared at the ceremony in the dress of. a 
Muhammadan grandee, and was the first to pay homage 
to Muzaffir Jung. 

Meanwhile the gratitude of Muzaffir Jung[ was mihounded. 
He appointed Dupleix to be governor for the Great Moghul 
of all the countries to the south of the Kistna. He appointed 
Chunder Sahib to be Nawab of the Carnatic, but under the 
authority of Dupleix. He ceded enough territories to the 
French East India Company to yield a yearly revenue to 
the value of nearly forty thousand pounds sterling. He dis- 
tributed money to tlie value of fifty thousand pounds amongst 
the French officers and troops, and presented Dupleix with 
a sum equal to two hundred thousand pounds. 

Another revolution was impending. The new Nizam 
returned to the Dekhajj with a French force under Bussy. 
The rebel commanders -were dissatisfied with the rewards 
they had received for the part they had played in the con- 
spiracy against Nasir Jung. Again they broke out in tumult. 
It was suppressed by the fire of the French artillery, but 
Muzaffir Jung pursued the fugitives, and received a mortal 
stroke from a javelin. 

The sudden death of the new Nizam threw the whole camp 
into horrible confusipn. The army was greatly in arrears of 
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pay. The grandees were afraid that the troops would break a.d, 
out in routiny and plunder* The French would have fered 
worse than all, for the jealousy of their influence was 
universal* Blit the coolness of Bussy averted the crisis. The 
three younger brothers of Nasir Jung were still in tonfine- 
ment. Bussy released the eldest and proclaimed him ruler 175^1, ' 
of the Dekhan under the name of Salibut Jung, amidst the 
general acclamations of the whole army* 

Such was the state of afiairs in the early part of 1751. Asceu.d- 
Dupleix had realized his wildest dreams of French supremacy the 

in India. The Ni^am and the Nawab owed their thrones to 
Dupleix and his Frenchmen. Not a single rival remained 
to the French candidates except Muhammad Ali, who had 
been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic by Nasir Jung; and 
Muhammad Ali was closely besieged by Chunder Sahib and 
the French at Trichinopoly, and was already offering terms. 

Meanwhile the English at Madras and Fort St. David had Bewilder- 
been utterly bewildered by revolutions, which were contrary of 
to the precedents and institutions of the Moghul empire. 
Muhammad Ali had been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic ^ 
by the Nizam ; and the English had recognised and sup- 
ported him as the legitimate Nawab, and sent small detach- 
ments from time to time to Trichmop6ly. But they were 
afraid of being drawn into hostilities with the French, in 
violation of the treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle. They had even 
allowed Admiral Boscowen and Major Lawrence to return to 
England on the ground that the war with France was over. 

In a word, they seemed resigned to a fate which they could 
not avert, and anxiously awaited fresh instructions from the 
Directors in England. 

The news that Muhammad Ali was capitulating with English 
Dupleix aroused the English from their torpor. The instinct «lhyen to 
of self-preservation drove them to action. If Mxihammad 
Ali submittea .to the Fjencia,. the..xuin . of .Madras., and Fort of 
St. David was a^uied ; for Dupleix could issue his own preserva- 
orders for their destruction through his creature, Chunder Aon, 

Sahib. Accordingly^, the English sent larger delachments to 
Tjichinppoly, aiid appointed Captain Cope, and afterwards 
Captain I>e Gingen, to take the command. 

The military operations at Trichinopoly are forgotten 
now. Fighting the French is no longer a master passion 
with the English nation; and the exploits of Cope, De 
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Gino-en and Dalton, with absurdly small parties of English 
soldiers have died out of the national memory. But Clive, 
who was now a captain, performed a feat \vhich thrilled 
through the British empire. He had gone to Trichinopoly, 
and studied the whole situation. The succession of the 
Nizams of the Dekhan was practically settled in favour 
of the French. Nasir Jung and Muzaffir Jung had both 
been slain ; and SaMbut Jung had been placed by Bussy 
on the throne at Hyderabad. The question as regards the 
succession of a Nawab of the Carnatic turned upon the fate 
of Trichinopoly. If Chunder Sahib, the French Nawab, 
captured Trichinopoly, the English would be driven out of 
the Carnatic. If Muhammad Ali, the English Nawab, held 
out at Trichinopoly, he might yet be restored to the throne 
of his father Anwar“ud"din, and the English settlements 
would be saved from destruction. 

The English were terribly outnumbered at Trichinopoly. 
The Hindu Rajas, especially Mysore and Tanjore, were 
holding aloof from the contest ; they hated Chunder Sahib, 
but they would not commit themselves by sending forces to 
help Muhammad Ali. In a word, they were trembling in 
the balance between the English and French ; waiting to 
see who would get the upper hand in order that they might 
join the winning side. 

The relief of Trichinopoly was of the first importance to 
the English ; it was almost a question of life or death. 
The problem was solved by.-Captain Clive. In July, 1751, 
CaptairT Clive returned from Trichinopoly to Madras. The 
road runs due north to Arcot, a distance of some hundred 
and eighty miles from Trichinopoly ; it then runs eastward 
from Arcot to Madras, a distance of scarcely seventy miles. 
During the march, Captain Clive saw that the garrisons in 
the Carnatic, and especially the force at Arcot, had been 
drawn away to the siege of Trichinopoly ; that Arcot was 
consequently open to attack ; and that the capture of Arcot 
might prove the salvation of Trichinopoly. On reaching 
Madras he proposed sending an expedition against Arcot. 
He urged that the capture of the capital Of the Carnatic in 
the name of Muhammad Ali would revive the spirits of the 
Hindu Rajas, and induce them to rally round his standard, 
at Trichinopoly. At the same time it would weaken the 
besieging force at Trichinopoly, by compelling Chunder 
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Sahib and the French to send a large detachment far away a.d. 
to the northward for the recovery of Arcot. 175^-^752 

The proposition was approved, and the expedition from 
Madras to Arcot proved to be the turning-point in the war. tonio^” 
The detachment consisted of only two hundred Europeans Arcot. 
and three hundred Sepoys. Captain Clive took the com- 
mand, and had eight European officers under him ; but of 
these only two had been in action, whilst four of the re- 
mainder were commercial clerks who had been fired by his • 
example to draw the sword. / 

With Jiandful of men, and three field-pieces for March 
artillery, Clive raarched from Madras. On the way he h'om 
heard that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by eleven l^^-dras. 
hundred men, or more than double his force ; and he wrote 
back to Madras for two eighteen-pounders. Spies from 
Arcot soon announced his approach to, the garrison. They 
reported that the English had marched through. a storm 
of thunder, lightning, and rain without the slightest concern.^ 

The garrison at Arcot was so frightened at this g^stounding 
audacity, that they fled from the fort and encamped at a 
distance, leaving fort and town open to the invaders. 

The English force entered the city, and took possession Occupy* 
of the fort, whilst a hundred thousand spectators looked tion of 
helplessly on. Clive found lead, gunpowder, and eight pieces 
of cannon. He stored the fort with provisions sufficient to 
stand a siege. Meanwhile the fugitive garrison from Arcot 
was reinforced by large numbers, and threatened to storm the 
fort ; but were dispersed by the sallies of Clive. 

The forecast of Clive was fulfilled to the letter. Chunder Fifty days 
Sahib and the French were taken aback by the English occu- siege, 
pation of Arcot ; and were compelled to divide their besieging 
force at Trichinopoly by sending an overwhelming native 
army, accompanied by a hundred and fifty Europeans, 
for the recovery of Arcot For the space of fifty days 
Clive not only repulsed all attacks, but filled the enemy 
with constant alarm. Bribes were offered him in vain. 

His Exploits created such an impression on the Hindus, 
that a body of Mahrattas joined him from Mysore. Other 
reinforcements were approaching from Madras, when the 
enemy threw all its force into one final attack. The assault 
was made at early morning on the festival of the Muharram. 

The Muhammadan army was drunk with enthusiasm and 
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^ I, bhang, and rushed on to the trenches with their laddm 
i7?t-?7S2 in thf r hands. But Clive had been prepared for the attack 
,;'LSd it at aU points, until the energy of the storm- 
w Ss wlexhaifsted and^^^^ fire of musketry and 
caLL died aya^r. At night the enemy raised the siege 

^°C^ptain Give then took the field, attd not only routetl 

and dispersed the retreating enemy, but captured severa 

strondiolds in the Carnatic in behalf of Muhammad Ah* 1 
TaS I7S2 the enemy tried to create a diversion by 
inyadmg the Company’s territory of Poonamalke, and 
nli^dering' the country-houses of the English in A 
neighboulood of Madras. 

featedthem, but was suddenly recalled to Fort St. David. 
His career of individual conquest had ° 

a close. In March 1753 Major Lawrence, returned from 
England, and resumed the command of all the Company s 

Maior this while Muhammad Ali and the English stdl held 

Lawrence out at Trichinopoly against Chunder SaliA and the renci. 
at Trichi- Accordingly Major Lawrence marched^ to Trichinopoly 
nopoly: reinforcements for the besieged, whilst Chve served 

under him as the second in command. The fjd^ot 
fortune had turned in favour of Muhammad Ah, and the 
was consequently no lack of native allies. One force 
had already come from Tanjore to assist m the detence 
of Trichinopoly. A still larger army was brought by the 
regent of Mysore, who had also hired a body of Mahrattas 
under Morari Rao.^ Other bands of barbarians were 
brought up from the southern jungles by a chief knovra as 
Tondiman Poligar. But Major Lawrence was worried Dy 
his native allies. Splendid opportunities were lost because 
the stars were not favourable ; and he often found that he 
must either act alone, or be tied down by feast? or fasts, 
or by lucky or unlucky days. , 

Murder of Still the operations of the English under Lawrence and 
Chunder Clive were crowned with success. In May, 1753, founder 
Sahib: Sahib surrendered himself a prisoner to the Tanjore 


obstruc- 
tions of 


native 

allies. 


1 The Raja of Mysore was at this time an infant, and tbe country was 
governed by bis uncle Nunjiraj as regent during bis minority. It 
this period that Hyder Naik, the founder of the Muhammadan 
of Mysore, was rising to power as an officer in the service of JNun] sg- 
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general, by whom' he was barbarously murdered. At 'the ■ a.b.: ' 
same the French force, at , Tridiinopoly. capitulated. ^75i*^7Sa 
The officers gavetlieir parole hot to serve against Muhammad 
Ali or his allies ; whilst the private soldiers, to the number surrender, 
of four hundred, were sent to Fort St. David as prisoners. ' 1752. ■ ' * 

■ ' The year 17^2 thus ^ saw the English triumphant at English : 
Tricbinflp^ French- interests, seemed to be ruined. ' 
Major Lawrence prepared to leave Trichinopoly with his 
native allies ; to recover the fortresses in the Carnatic which 
had not been surrendered; and to conduct Muhammad Ali 
to Arcot, and install him as Nawab. 

Atthia crisis ja dangeimis quarrel, which must have been Quarrel 
secretly brewing for weeks, suddenly broke out between the between 
native afties. Major Lawrence discovered, to his ‘ utter 
surprise and dkcomfituxe, that Muhammad Ali had bought 
the help of Mysore by promising to make over Trinchino- 
poly to the regent y and the Mysore regent refused to stir 
from Trichinopoly, or to take any part in the restoration 
of Muhammad Ali to the throne of the Carnatic, until the 
city of Trichinopoly was placed in his possession. 

The dispute about Trichinopoly has long been obsolete, Tricbino 
but in 1752 it involved serious consequences. It was theP«ly>tbe 
key to the Hindu Carnatic, and as such had 
coveted by successive Nawabs ; and its occupation by^^^atk. 
Mysore, or the Mahrattas, or by any other Hindu jpower, 
would have been justly regarded as a perpetual menace to 
the Nawab. 

Major Lawrence tried to efiect .a compromise,, but soot Duplicity 
found that it was impossible. Muhammad Ali was full of ofMuham- 
excuses and evasions. He confessed that he had pledged 
himself to make over Trichinopoly ; but he urged that the 
promise had been extorted from him by his extreme distress, 
and that the Mysore regent was fully aware that he could 
not fulfil it. Trichinopoly, he said, belonged to the Great 
Moghul ; and if it was given to a Hindu Raja, the Great 
Moghul would make war, not only upon him, but upon his 
English allies. He privately proposed to Major Lawrence 
to amuse the regent by promising to deliver up Trichino- 
poly at the end of two months. Meanwhile, he added, he 
hoped to collect enough arrears of revenue to defray the 
expenses of the regent, and prevent the necessity of part- 
ing with Trichinopoly. 
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Major Lawrence thus found himself involved in a web of 
deceit and intrigue which . rendered action impracticable. 
The Mysore regent professed himself willing to accept pay- 
ment of his expenses m lieu of Trichinopoly, if the money 
was paid at once; but he demanded such an enomous sum 
that money was out of the question. It was thought that 
Morari Rao could mediate between the two parties^ but he 
made matters worse. Publicly he decided that the Nawab 
was to make over Trichinopoly at the end of two months. 
Privately he counselled the Nawab not to surrender Trichino- 
poly at all Privatelyalso he counselled the Mysore regent 
to insist on the immediate surrender of the city under pain of 
making war on the Nawab, or deserting to the French. By 
so doing the wily Mahratta secretly made friends with both 
sides, and obtained large presents from both the Nawab and 
the regent, who were each anxious for his support. At 
the same time Morari Rao fomented the rupture between 
the two, and tried to cajole the Nawab into allowing the 
Mahratta troops to hold Trichinopoly during the interval, on 
the treacherous understanding that at the end of the two 
months he was not to make it over to the Mysore regent, but 
to give it back to Muhammad Ali. Had Morari Rao suc- 
ceeded in getting inside Trichinopoly he would undoubtedly 
have kept possession of the place, Just as Chunder Sahib 
had done some fifteen years before. 

This wretched quarrel robbed the English of all the 
pleasure of their triumph. Moreover, it was followed by 
plots and intrigues for the seizure of Trichinopoly, which 
volumes would fail to describe. Meanwhile the fortunes 
of the French were becoming- brilliant m the Dekban, 
Dupleix and his wife took advantage of these successes to 
send letters* and presents to all parties at Trichinopoly, 
representing that the English were a plodding mercantile 
people, unacquainted with war, and unable to oppose the 
French, and who owed all their victories to the valour 
and activity of the Mahratta cavalry. The consequence 
was that the Mysore regent went over to the French 
together with the Mahrat.tas ; whilst the concmgents of the 
Tanjore Raja and Tondiman Poligar returned to their 
own homes, incensed alike against the Nawab and the 
Mysore regent, and resolved to do nothing more until 
they could find whether the English or French were likely 
to win the day. 
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All this while Dupleix bad never despaired. The deatK 
of Chunder Sahib, and surrender of the French force at ^752*2753 
Trichinopoly, had excited consternation at Pondicherry, 

]>ut Bussy’s successes in the Dekhan more than counter- f,c.quire 
balanced the disasters in the Carnatic. Saldbut Jung owed the 
his throne to the French ; and would have been deprived of Northeiii 
it at any moment by one rival or another, but for the sup- 
port of Biissy and the French army. Accordingly he ceded 
a large and valuable territory on the Coromandel coast for 
the permanent maintenance of the French forces. The 
French thus acquired a larger territory in India than had 
ever before been possessed by any European power, not 
excepting the Portuguese. It stretched along six hundred 
miles 'of seaboard, from the Carnatic frontier at the river 
Gundlacama, northward to the pagoda of Jagganath. It 
yielded a yearly revenue of more than half a million sterling ; 
and possessed commercial advantages which w’-ere vastly 
improved by the possession of the port of Masulipatam. 

This territory was afterwards known as the Northern Circars. 

At the same time Dupleix professed to have been con- claims of 
firmed by Saldbut Jung in the post of ruler of all India to Dupleix to 
the south of the Kistna. He even feigned to have received Nawab 
insignia and letters of investiture from the Great Moghul 
By virtue of this authority he arrogated to himself all the 
powers of a Nawab. 

In 1753 the English 'ivere anxious for a peace. They were Peace 
woxji .out by the expense of a war which was in reality a prevented 
national affair, and ought not to have fallen on the East , . 
India Company. Captain Clive had returned to England 
on the score of ill-health; and the operations of Lawrence 
were indecisive. The English were willing to leave the 
French in possession of the Northern Circars, and to ac- 
knowledge Salabut Jung as Nizam of the Dekhan ; but they 
required the French to acknowledge Muhammad Ali as 
Nawab of the Carnatic. But Dupleix was impracticable, 
and rejected the ofter with disdain. He claimed to be 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and unless his authority as Nawab 
was recognised by the English he would make no terms 
whatever. 

In this dilemma the Court of Directors in London called Reference 
on the British ministry to put an end to the war in the Europe. 
Carnatic, or to carry it on at the charge of the British nation. 
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Tlie question had become of vital importance. Great 
Britain and France were at peace in Europe, and had been 
at peace ever since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
The war between the two nations in the Carnatic was thus 
not only an anomaly, but a complication which few in Europe 
could comprehend. London and Paris were confused by 
dynastic stories of rival Nawabs and rival Nizams setting the 
Great Moghul at defiance, and fighting for the mastery with 
the English Company on one side and the French Company 
on the other. Meanwhile the Directors of both Companies 
found themselves drawn into hopeless contests, which ex- 
hausted their treasuries and obstructed their trade. 

Under such circumstances all parties began to throw the 
blame upon Dupleix. The English charged him with be- 
ginning the war by the liberation of Chunder Sahib from 
his Mahratta prison at Satara. The French denounced his 
ambitious schemes for his own aggrandisement, which de- 
voured the profits of the French East India Company 
without adding to the glory of the French nation. Dupleix 
was sacrificed to the necessities of both nations, to prevent 
a war between Great Britain and France, and to enable the 
English and French Companies to escape from political 
responsibilities which were destructive to the interests of 
trade. 

Thfe finale is soon told. A French commissary was sent 
to Pondicheny with full powers to conclude a peace with 
the English authorities at Madras. Both sides pledged 
themselves for the future to renounce all native government 
and dignity, and to abandon ail interference with native 
powers. The French also agreed to relinquish all territories 
they had acquired in excess of those acquired by the English, 
But these conditions were never carried out Dupleix, 
however, was removed from the government of Pondicherry, 
and returned to France a ruined and broken-hearted man.^ 

The treaty was signed at Pondicherry in Jan. 1755. It was 
only provisional, and awaited the confirmation of the English 
and French governments in Europe ; and within eighteen 
months it was cast to the winds. The English excited the 
jealousy of the French by helping Muhammad Ali to estab- 
lish his authority in the Carnatic over rebellious Poligars. 

1 Dupleix lived for nine years longer. He died at Paiis in the utmost 
poverty, on the loth of November, 1764. 
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At the same time the French occupation of the Northern a.i>. 
Circars, and the continued presence of Bussy and his ^7 53-^7 5^ 
forces in the Dekhan, excited the. bitterest animosity of ” 
the English. 

Meanwhile Clive, who had embarked for England in Return of 
1753 on the score of ill-health, had returned to Bombay Clive to 
with the commission of a lieutenant-colonel in the service of 
the Crown. He was to have led a European force from Bom- 
bay towards Hyderabad, with the view of co-operating with 
the Peishwa of the Mahrattas against the Nkam, and com- 
pelling SaHbut Jung to dismiss Bussy and his Frenchmen. 

But the expedition was stopped by the treaty of Pondicherry. 
Accordingly he joined the fleet of Admiral Watson in an 
expedition against a noted pirate named Angria. 

Abcaxt the beginnktg of eighteentti century, when the Rise of the 
Moghul power was beginning to decline, a rebel of the Angnas, 
name of Angria founded a piratical empire on the Malabar 
co^t between Bombay and Goa. During the fifty years Q^eria. 
which followed, the name of ^ngria had been as great a terror 
on the sea as that of Sivaji had been on land. A succession 
of Angrias had pushed their aggressions .along the Mah- 
ratta coast, until they possessed a seaboard of a hundred and 
twenty miles in length, with a fort at every creek. Their fleets 
consisted of fast-sailing vessels of small burden, and rowing- 
boats of forty or fifty oars, armed with guns and crowded 
with men. vessel could pass this.coast without paying 
chout for a pass irom Angria, or running the chance of 
capture. The East India Company alone expended fifty 
thousand pounds yearly on the maintenance of an armed 
convoy for the protection of their merchant ships against 
these dangerous corsairs. 

The capital of Angria was at Giieda, which was supposed Destmc- 
to be another Gibraltar, but CUve and Watson made short 
work of capturing it The place <vas bombarded and Qive and 
stormed in February;, 1756, and its fortifications and ship- Watson, 
ping were destroyed. Angria’s people were so alarmed that February, 
they surrendered ail their other forts to the Mahrattas without ^756. 
resistance, and abandoned most of their territory. 

Clive and Watson next proceeded to Madras. Meanwhile- K.uptur.e 
there had been a rupture between Saldbut Jung and Bussy, 
brought about by a powerful Muhammadan party at the court ^nd the 
of Hyderabad. In July, 1756, Bussy marched his force to French. 
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Hyderabad, and took up a strong position ; whilst SaMbut 
Jung sent urgent liiessages to Madras imploring the help of 
the English against the French. 

Nothing could have been more acceptable to the English 
authorities. All mention of the Dekhan and the Nizam 
had been intentionally excluded from the treaty of Pondi- 
cherry. At the same time Europe was on the eve of the 

Seven Years* War/^ and a declaration of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France was expected to arrive in India by 
every ship. Accordingly, an English force was prepared to 
take the field for the support oT Salabut Jung against the 
Ereneh ; but suddenly the march was countermanded. In 
August terrible news arrived from Bengal. Calcutta had 
befell captured by the Nawab of Bengal, Behar,^ and Orissa, 
and a hundred and twenty-three English prisoners had been 
stifled to death in the Black Hole. 

^ In the previous chapters Behar has been spelt “Bihar” in con- 
formity with the spelling ordered by the British government But in 
dealing with the history of British India, it is not worth while to change 
the spelling of a geographical term which has been in general use for 
more than a century* 


CHAPTER II. 


ENGLISH IN BENGAL. 

A.D. 1700 TO 1761. 

The position of the English in Calcutta during the early a.d. 
half of the eighteenth century bore a general resemblance 
to that of the English at Madras. They had a governor position of 

and council, and a mayor’s court. They had an English the 

officer, who collected revenue and administered justice English at 
amongst their native subjects under the name of Zemindar. Calcutta. 
They had a head policeman, who kept the peace by day 
and night, under the name of Kotwal. They had Dutch 
and French neighbours, whose factories were situated some 
twenty miles off at Chinsura and Chandernagore. They 
paid rent and customs to the Moghul officer, who com- 
manded the surrounding district under the name of Foujdar, 
and made Hughli his head quarters.^ 

The Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was a grandee Court of 
of the first water, who kept his court at Murshedabad, the Nawab 
about a hundred and twenty miles to the north of Calcutta. 

The English had few transactions with the great man ; they 
generally carried on all their political negotiations through 
the Moghul commander at Hughli. 

The English at Calcutta knew more of the interior than 
the English at Madras. There was no water way at 
Madras to open up the country ; and no great roads in 
the Peninsula like those which traversed Hindustan and 

^ The Pntoh factory at Chinsura, the French factory at Chanderna- 
gore^, and the Moghul town, of Hughli# a^c;.soxne three’ or four miles 
distant from each other. 
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A.D^ the Dekhan, Before the war, Arcot was as remote as Delhi, 
1700-1725 whilst Madura was a mystery like Pekin or Timbiictoo, But 
InlanT” position of the English at Calcutta was altogether 

factories different, for they had established factories at a consider- 
at Cossim- able distance inland. On the north they had a factory at 
^zar, Cossimbazar, the trading suburb of Murshedabad, On the 
^d^^atna ^ factory at Dacca, near the Brahmaputra river, 

* whence they procured Dacca muslins. On the west they 
had the great water-way of the Ganges, and had established 
a factory at Patna, four hundred miles from Galcutta, for the 
purchase of saltpetre, raw silk, and opium. 

Nawab The old Nawabs of Bengal w^ere thus better known to 
Murshed the English than the Nawabs of the Carnatic. The founder 
i7to-2sT hereditary dynasty was Murshed Kuli Khan, a 

founder of who flourished between 1700 and 1725, and was a 
Mursheda- type of the rulers formed in the school of Aiirangzeb, He 
had. rose from some minor post to be Nawab of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; a territory ex- 
tending north and south from the mountains of Nipal to 
the jungles of Gondwana, and east and west from the river 
Brahmaputra and Bay of Bengal to the little river Carum- 
nassa.^ He moved his capital from Dacca to Murshedabad, 
which was so called after his own name.^ 

Opprepive The secret of the rise of Murslied Kuli Khan lay in his 
adminis- sending a large yearly tribute to the imperial treasury at 
lation. Delhi, together with large presents . for ministers, favourites, 
and influential grandees. In return he was allowed to fill 
the two posts of Nawab and Dewan; in other words, to 
command the three provinces whilst acting as accountant- 
general for the Great Moghul. He was thus necessarily a 
strict financier, and many stories are told by native writers 
of his cruelty and oppression. He imprisoned the leading 
landholders, known as Zemindars and Rajas, and appointed 
Bengali Hindus of his own selection to collect the rents 
from the farmers. He placed other Zemindars on sub- 

^ The Carumnassa is an insignificant stream, flowing into the Jumna 
near Buxar, which is not always shown in the map. Its importance 
as a frontier between Behar and the territory of Benares continued 
until the administration of Warren Hastings, when Benr^res was an- 
nexed to British territory. 

2 Murshed Kuii Khan is known in some histories by the name cl 
- V, Rkan, and must be distinguished from the Nawab Mir Jafir, who 

-''-5 ■ appestrs in the later Mstbry, 
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sistence allowances, whilst his Bengali officers, known as a.d. 
Aumils, collected the rents in like manner. He re-measured 
estates, and brought fallow and waste lands under culti- ' " 

■vation by making advances to the lower class of husband- 
men. In a word, he dispossessed most of the Zemindars 
from their holdings, except a few whom he ventured to 
trust, and a few powerful Rajas, such as Birbhdm and 
Kishenghur, who were able to resent or defy any inter- 
ference with their hereditary estates or territories. 

Murshed Kuli Khan,, like all the Moghul officers of the Harsh 
school of Aurangzeb, was very harsh towards Hindus. He 
allowed no Hindus, not even Zemindars or Rajas, to sit or 
speak to each other in his presence. He prohibited even 
the wealthiest Hindus from riding in a palanquin, and 
required them to use inferior conveyances. He preferred 
Bengali Hindus to collect the revenue because they were 
more amenable to threats and punishments, and were too 
timid to rebel or plot against him. It was a common saying 
that the Muhammadans squandered their ill-gotten gains on 
pomp and pleasure, and left no wealth to be confiscated ; 
whilst the Hindus hoarded their gains, and then, like 
sponges, could be squeezed of all their riches. If a district 
collector was in arrears the Hindu defaulter was tormented, 
bastinadoed, hung up by the feet, placed in the hot sun, 
or subjected to some other exquisite torture. But if there 
was any fraud, or any failure to make good a deficiency, the 
Hindu culprit was compelled to turn Muhammadan, together 
with his wife and family.^ 

Murshed Kuli Khan had no son. He had given a Profligate 
daughter in marriage to an officer named Shuja Khan, who son-in- 
was deputy-governor of Orissa. But Shuja Khan was so 
utterly bad and profligate that his wife left him in Orissa and 
went back to her father at Murshedabad, accompanied by 
a son named Sarfaraz Khan.. 

The old Nawab hated his son-in-law but took a great Fav^iurite 
liking to his grandson. He set aside Shuja Khan and used gran<isoii. 
all his influence at Delhi to secure the appointment of his 
grandson, Sarfardz, as his heir and successor to the Nawab- 
ship of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

But he died in 1725, before his intentions were carried into 

^ The original authorities for these statements will be found translated 
in Stewart's History of BmgaL 
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effect^ and thus left the throne at Murshedabad to be a bone 
of contention between a father and a son. 

, Meantime Shuja Khan, by means of lavish presents at 
Delhi, had procured the insignia and letters of investiture 
from Delhi for his own appointment as Nawab of the three 
provinces; and shortly after the death of his father-in-law 
he suddenly produced them at the city of Murshedabad, 
and was at once proclaimed successor to' the throne. 
His son, Sarfaraz Khan, was totally ignorant of his father’s 
design. He was sitting at a country house near the city, 
hourly expecting the arrival of his own credentials from 
Delhi, when he suddenly heard the fire of salutes and roll 
of kettle-drums at the palace. He had been outwitted 
by his father, but there was no redress. He submitted to 
his fate, and set off to offer the customary present and con- 
gratulations to the new Nawab. 

Shuja Khan was a good-natured man who cared for 
nothing but pleasure. He released all the imprisoned 
Zemindars and Rajas, and thereby made himself popular. 
Biit he had two favourites, named H^jf Ahmad and Alivardi 
!l^an. The former, by secret services of a questionable 
character, obtained the post of minister and remained at 
Murshedabad. His brother, Alivardi Khan, a man of bravery 
^d audacity, was appointed deputy-governor of Behar, and 
left Murshedabad and took up his quarters at Patna. 

In Behar, Alivardi Khan devoted himself to the reduction 
of all the Hindu Rajas under his government. This he 
accomplished by the most, consummate treachery and craft • 
ensnaring them by vows and promises, and then putting 
them to death. These Rajas were often little better than 
freebooters, and their suppression was indispensable to the 
tranquillity of the province'; but the whole^le destruction 
earned outby Ahvardi Khan was characterised by barbarities 
which were most revolting. 

•1^1 had some experience of the atrocities com- 

mitted by Ahvardi Khan. In those days the English boats 
c^ied g^ds and treasure between Calcutta and Patna under 
the ^ard of European soldiers. In 1735 a convoy went as 
^uM m charge of. ah English civilian named Holwell and a 
Gaptam xlolcombe. Near Monghyr the two gentlemen saw 

L? mf which they took to contain 

They hailed the boat, and on its coming alongside 
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they opened the baskets, and found thirty heads of men* a.d. 
who had just been murdered. 1725-1742 

The story was not a pleasant one. There was an old 
Hindu Raja near Monghyr, who had sturdily held but the baskets 
against the Moghul. Captain Holcombe knew him well ; of human 
for the Raja, like others of his stamp, claimed a right to heads, 
levy duties on all goods coming up or down the Ganges ; a 
point which was generally settled by the sword.. This aged 
warrior died in 1730, and was succeeded by a son, who 
submitted to Alivardi Khan, and agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute. To prevent treachery, the young Raja brought his 
tribute every year to a certain spot accompanied by only 
thirty folio W'ers. In like manner Alivardi Khan was pledged 
to send an officer with only thirty followers to receive the 
monej?-. This year the payment had been made the very 
morning that Holwell and Holcombe hailed the boat. 

Alivardi Khan had ordered an ambush and a massacre; 
and the three baskets contained the heads of the Raja and 
his followers. One man escaped and told the tidings to the 
young Raja's wife, who thereupon set the palace on fire, and 
perished in the flames with an infant son and all her female 
attendants. That same night the Raja's city was attacked, 
plundered, and burnt by the forces of Alivardi Khan ; and 
the two Englishmen saw the fire and smoke from the place 
where they lay at anchor. 

Nawab Shuja Khan died in 1739, the same year that Sarfaraz 
Nadir Shah attacked Delhi. His son Sarfardz Khan sue- Khan, 
ceeded to the throne, and turned out a worse profligate 
than his father.^ He was insolent and tyrannical, and at 
last gave mortal offence to a Hindu family of great wealth, 
who had long exercised a commanding influence at Mur- 
shedabad. 

. Jagat Seth, the patriarch of the family, was the wealthiest Hindu 
banker in fhe Moghul empire, the Rothschild of Hindustan^ family 
The wildest stories are told of the riches of his house. 

The Malirattas carried off two millions sterling from his 
family, and the loss was no more felt than that of two 
trusses of straw. He knew all that was going on under 
every court in India ; was security for most of the renters 

^ The old Nawabs of Bengal were so abominably wicked that 
there is not much to choose between them. Their vices were inde* 
scribable. 
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A.D. in the Bengal provinces; and always had vast sums at his 
1742-1750 command. His grandson, a mere boy, was married to a 
girl of tender years. Out of mere caprice the Nawab in- 
sisted on seeing the girl without a veil. This matter, so 
trifling in European eyes, was regarded by Bengalis as an 
insult and disgrace which abrogated the marriage tie, and 
for which nothing but death could atone. 

Destruc- The result was that a plot was formed by Hindus and 
Moghuls for the destruction of Sarfar£z Khan. The con- 
spirators invited Alivardi Khan to undertake the task, and 

1741- 42. engaged to make him Nawab of the three provinces in the 

room of the doomed prince. It would be tedious to rake 
up the story of deceit, treachery, and bribery. Sarfariz Khan 
was lulled in security, whilst Alivardi Khan was hurrying an 
army through the narrow pass which leads from Behar into 
Bengal. At last Sarfardz Khan was suddenly aroused by the 
news that a rebel force was at his gates. He marched out 
with a large army and a train of artillery ; but his officers 
were disaffected, and the guns were loaded with powder 
only, without ball. The battle was a sham ; but Sarfardz 
Khan was slain, and Alivardi Khan was pracMmed Nawab 
in bis room. 

Alivardi Alivardi Khan has been styled a usurpeR He subse- 
Khan, the quently displayed the insignia and letters of investiture • 
1^56 whether they were forged, or were bought from the 

^ ■ Delhi Vizier, is a question of no moment. The day was 
fast approaching when no rights existed in Ipdia save those 
of the sword. 

Mahratta Scarcely had Alivardi Khan secured himself as Nawab, 

provinces were invaded by Mahrattas! 

1742- 50. ’ Qreat Moghul was so disgusted at re- 

ceiving little or no tribute from the Nawab that he told the 
Mahrattas to collect chout in Bengal. For eight years in 
succession, from 1742 to 1750, these merciless hordes of 
miscreants devastated the country to the southward of the 
Ganges, from October till June, and never retired until the 
approach of the rainy season. All this was done under 
pretence of collecting chout ; for by this time the Mahrattas 
began to consider that they possessed an inherent right to 
collect chout from the whole of India. 

In the first instance, Aiivaidi Khan tried to get rid of the 
: i : Mahrattas by treachery and massacre. The commanders on 


I 




either side were to meet in a tent and arrange the terms - of • a.d. ' 
ehont. ■ The bait was swallowed. A tent was prepared^ and ^ 742 '- 1750 
the’ Nawab posted an ambush between 'a double Treachery 

The meeting took plac^ the signal was given ; the men in and assas- 
ambush rushed out with drawn swords, and the Mahratta sination, 
general and most of* his chief officers were slaughtered on 
the spot 

The Mahratta army was paralysed for a moment at Makratta 
this horrible murder of their leaders, and, then wreaked revenge : 
their vengeance upon the unoffending inhabitants. They 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, cutting off * 
ears, noses, and hands, and committing countless bar- 
barities in the search of speiL The wretched Bengalis 
fled in shoals across the Ganges, to take refuge, or per- 
chance to perish, in the hills and jungles to the north- 
ward of the river. It was at this juncture that the native 
inhabitants of Calcutta began to dig 
Mahratta dhdv fb keep the enemy^s horsemen out of the 
Company’s bounds.^ 

Alivardi Khan found himself powerless to act against the Afghan 
loose bands of Mahrattas. They evaded a general action, treachery 
and if dispersed from one place, they soon reappeared else- 
where. At the same time there was treachery in his own ^nny. 
camp. He relied much on a force of Afghan mercenaries 
commanded by an officer named Mustafa Khan ; but his 
brother, H^jf Ahmad, grew jealous of Mustafa Khan, and 
charged the Afghan with being in secret communication 
with the Mahrattas. Mustafa Khan suddenly fled with his 
Afghans towards Patna, but was pursued and slain ; and 
Hijf Ahmad cut off his head, and carried it in derision three 
times through the streets of Patna. 

The atrocity was soon avenged. Hdji Ahmad fell into Afghan 
the hands of the Afghans, and was put to a cruel death. 

He was scourged,* insulted, and exposed to the derision 
of the mob, and then tied to the leg of an elephant, and 
dragged through the streets until death put an end to his 
agonies. 

Such details are revolting to all ; but it is necessary at 
tim^s to lift the curtain from a few of the horrors, of anarchy 

^ Every vestige of this once famous ditch has disappeared from Cal- 
cutta. It is supposed to have run along the site at present kiiown as 
the Circular Road. 
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A.D. aad misrule. It will sufRce to add that m 1750 Alivardi 
1750-1756 Kliaa came to terms with the Mahrattas. The whole pro- 
vince of Orissa was ceded to the Bhonsla Raja of Berar or 
Nagpore ; and the Nawab, agreed to pay a yearly sum of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, or a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, as chout for Bengal and Behar. 

Alivardi Khan was now an old man, but the remainder of 
his days were spent in comparative peace. There were 
horrible scandals in his household at Murshedabad, as well 
SAHvardi revolts and plots on the prt of members of his familyj 
Klian.' but with ail his crimes, he himself was free from vices. It is 

said that he was never a drunkard nor a profligate ; and that 
in this respect his private life differed from that of most 
Muhammadan princes in India. A few details of his daily 
occupations have been preserved by a native writer who 
enjoyed his patronage.^ The picture may be somewhat over- 
drawn, but it serves to illustrate the domestic life of an aged 
and respectable Muhammadan grandee 
Domestic The Nawab Alivardi Khan always rose two hours before 

life of daylight, said his prayers at daybreak, and then drank coffee 

Alivardi his chosen friends. From seven clock till nine he sat 

mo^56 of audience, where he listened to the representa- 

75 '5 • those of his officers and grandees who had anything 

to say. At nine o'clock he retired and amused himself with 
the company of particular friends, in listening to verses of 
poetry or pleasant stories, or in superintending the prepara- 
tion of different dishes,, which were cooked in his presence 
and under his directions. At .ten o'clock he partook of .the 
chief meal of the day, but always in company ; and when 
it was over his guests washed their hands and withdrew, and 
he retired to his couch and was lulled to sleep by the story- 
tellers. At one o’clock he awoke and drank a cup of water 
cooled with ice or saltpetre, and performed his mid-day 
prayers. He next read a chapter of the Koran with a loud 
voi.ce, according to the rule, and performed his afternoon 
prayers. Pious and learned men were then 'introduced, and 
regaled with coffee and hookahs ; and the Nawab drank 

1 Siyar’uUMutaqkeriftyhy Gholam Husain Ali. Calcutta, 1786. Large 
use been made of this valuable work in dealing with the rise of the 
British empire in India ; but the author was a bigoted Shiah, and has 
strong likings and bitter dislikings, which must always be taken into 
consideration. 
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coffee with them but never smoked,^ A Koran was set up, a.d. ! 
and conferences, readings and explanations would occupy 2750-1756 
two hours. Next the chiefs of offices were in attendance, 
and amongst others the wealthy Jagat Seth made his appear- 
ance ; and these men read or told him the news from all 
parts of India. Wits and buffoons followed, with whom he 
cracked jokes for another two hours. By this time it would 
be dusk, and the Nawab said his evening prayers. Then 
the audience hall was cleared of men, and the ladies of the 
family came to see him. A supper was served of fresh and 
dried fruits and sweetmeats, and the Nawab generally dis- 
tributed them amongst the ladies with his own hands. After 
supper the ladies retired to rest, and the hall was opened to 
officers of the guard, bed-watchers, and story-tellers 3 and the 
Nawab again retired to his couch, and was lulled to sleep 
by stories. He generally awoke three or four times in the 
course of the night, but was always awake about two hours 
before dawn. 

The Nawab was troubled by the progress of affairs in Alivardi’. 
the Dekhan ; by the assassination of Nasir Jung during his alarm at 
march against the French at Pondicherry, and by the acces- 
sion of Muzaffir Jung, who was supported by the French, ‘ 

He was troubled still more when Muzaffir Jung was slain, 
and SaMbut Jung was made Nizam of the Dekhan, and 
supported on the throne by the French foreigners. At the 
same time he received a pompous letter from Bussy, recom- 
mending the French at Chandernagore to his care and pro- 
tection. He sent no reply to the letter, but he was amazed 
and perplexed. ‘ Those hat-men/ he exclaimed, ^ will soon 
possess all the seaboard of India.*” 

Alivardi Chan had nominated a grandson to succeed him, Suraj.ud- 
named Suraj-ud-daula. This young man was insolent and daula, 
vindictive, as well as cruel and profligate. He was very 
bitter against the English at Calcutta, and complained to his 
grandfather of their hostile designs ; but the old Nawab Khan : his 
was on his dying bed, and was deaf to all such representa- bitterness 
tions. Meanwhile news arrived at Murshedabad that the 

Engltshu 

2 It is a curious fact that Alivardi Khan never smoked. Originally 
he is said to have been ** hookah bearer” to Shuja Khan. His brother 
Haji Ahmad is said to have been ori^nally a khitmutgar, or tabk- 
servant. I 
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English had qaptured the great fortress of Gheria, the 
stronghold of Angria. About the same time, it was reported 
that the English at Calcutta were strengthening their fortifi- 
cations in order to fight the French at Chandernagore. 

The old Nawab died in April, 1756. Suraj-ud-daula 
succeeded to the throne at Murshedabad, in spite of hostile 
intrigues and plots in favour of other claimants.^ He was 
told that one of his enemies had found refuge in Calcutta, 
and demanded his immediate surrender; but his mes- 
senger was regarded with suspicion at Calcutta, and no reply 
was sent Next he ordered Mr. Drake, tho governor of 
Calcutta, to demolish his new fortifications. Mr, Drake 
replied that no new fortifications had been constructed ; 4 hat 
nothing had been done beyond repairing a line of guns to 
prevent the French from capturing Calcutta in the same 
way that they had captured Madras ten years before. The 
young Nawab was furious at the idea of the English fighting 
the French within his dominions. He sent a body of 
horsemen to surround the factory of Cossimbazar, in the 
suburbs of his capital, *and to bring away the English there 
as hi^ prisoners. He then assembled an army of fifty 
thousand men, and train of artillery, and marched to 
Calcutta with such haste in the month of June, that many 
of his troops died, of fatigue and sunstroke on the way. 

The English at Calcutta were bewildered by these tidings. 
They expected some demand for money, but were taken 
aback by the capture of Cossimbazar. The Mahrattas had 
caused an occasional scare at Calcutta, but many years had 
passed away since the English had the slightest grounds for 
expecting an attack from the Nawab. The defences had 
been neglected ; warehouses had been built adjoining the 
fort; whilst the fort itself was overlooked by numerous 
buildings. . The English at Calcutta were a mere handful. 
There were not five hundred men in all Calcutta, including 
Englishmen and mixed races. There were only a hundred 
and seventy European soldiers, and of these scarcely teii had 
seen any Service beyond parade. Still, had Clive been there, 
he would have defied the Nawab and all his rabble host Ail 


^ One of these claimants had actually secured letters of investiture 
from Delhi for the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and OBssa* by 
promisir^ to send a yearly tribute to the Moghul treasury of one mOHom 
sterling. 
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tall Ironses would have been demolished; all inconvenient a.d. 
walls would have been thrown down ; and any enemy en- 
camped in the neighbourhood would have been kept in con- 
stant alarm, by shells during the day,, an.d by sallies at night, 
until the besiegers thought proper to disappear from the 
scene.. . , 

But instead of standing a siege in Fort William, as Clive Military 
had done in the citadel at Arcot, the English madly attempted operations, 
to defend the town of Calcutta by isolated outposts at a 
distance from the fort. The fighting began on Wednesday, 
the 1 6th of June. During Thursday and Friday the outposts 
were driven in by sheer force of numbers ; and after much 
desperate fighting in the streets and avenues the English 
fell back on the fort. On Saturday, the 19th of June, the 
enemy opened a cannonade. The women were carried to 
the ships, and Mr. Drake and some others escaped with 
them ; and then, to the utter disgust of those left in the fort, 
the ships moved down the river. 

Next morning was Sunday the 20th of June. The enemy Calcutta 
tried to escalade the walls, but the rabble soldiery were surren- 
easily driven back, and there was a lull in the fighting, ^^redon 
By this time, heat and fatigue had told on the English 
garrison. The European soldiers broke into the arrack 1756. 
stores and got drunk. There was a flag of truce and a 
parley. Meanwhile the native soldiers climbed over the 
walls, and broke in at different openings, and there was a 
general surrender. 

The Nawab entered Fort William in great pomp,, but found Tragedy of 
only fifty thousand rupees in the treasury. He sent for Mr. 

Holwell, who represented the governor in the absence of 
Mr. Drake. He swore that no hmtn should befall the 
prisoners, but he was very angry at the small amount in the 
treasury. Mr. Holwell was soon dismissed, and returned 
to his fellow-prisoners, who were assembled under a strong 
guard in a low veranda in front of a line of barracks. For 
some time the Nawab’s officers could find no place fitted for 
the confinement of the prisoners. At last, at the end of 
the chambers, they found the strong-room of the garrison, 
known as the Black Hole. It was not twenty feet square. 

There was no air except what came through the veranda 
and two little gratings in the door. Into this close dun- 
geon, on one of the hottest nights in a Calcutta June, a 
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hundred and forty-six prisoners were thrust by swords and 
dubs. The door was then shut, and the shrieking captives 
were left to die. Next morning, twenty-three fainting 
wretches were dragged out alive; the remaining hundred 
and twenty-three were dead corpses. 

The question of who was to blame for this catastrophe has 
often been argued, but has long ceased to be of any moment. 
Suraj-ud-daula may have been free of blame. He left the 
custody of the prisoners to his officers, and then retired to 
rest, and no one dared to wake him. But next morning he 
was utterly callous to all that had happened, and only 
anxious to know where the English had secreted ' their vast 
treasures. The native inhabitants of Bengal were equally 
callous. The tale of horror thrilled through the British 
empire ; and would have excited the same indignation had 
it occurred in the remotest village in England or Ireland.' 
But in India it excited no horror at all ; it fell on the list- 
less ears of Asiatics and was forgotten, if indeed it was ever 
known. Muhammadan historians tell the story of the cap- 
ture of Calcutta, but they say nothing of the Black Hole.^ 

The terrible tidings of the capture of Calcutta and cata- 
strophe of the Black Hole reached Madras in August. It 
created a stir in the settlement which is perhaps without a 
parallel in Madras history. Bussy and the French .were 
forgotten ; and it was speedily resolved that the force in- 
tended for the Dekhan should be despatched with all speed 
to Bengal 

The fleet left Madras in October,' 1756, under the command 
of Admiral Watson; the land forces were commanded by 
Colonel Clive, The expedition reached Calcutta on the 
ist of January, 1757. There was very little fighting. The 
Moghul commander at Hughli had been appointed governor 
of Calcutta, and he fled in a panic on the arrival of the 
English. On the and of January "the English flag was 
hoisted on Fort William. On the loth the English advanced 

^ This utter want of political ties among the masses of natives of India 
is the cause of their depression. Individually they are the kindest and 
most companionate people in the world, but outside their own little 
circle of family or caste they are utterly heedless of what is going on. 
Within the last few years there has been a change for the better ; 
the famines have enlatgfed their qnnpathies, and the political future of 
the Hindu people is more hopeful now than at any former period of 
their history. 
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to the native town of Hnghli, and speedily took possession 
of the place.^ 

All this while the Nawab had been puffed up by the 
capture of the European fortress at Calcutta. He threatened 
to punish the French and Dutch in like manner ; but they 
professed implicit obedience^ and sent him large sums of 
money. He released his English prisoners, and thought 
that hostilities were at an end. It never crossed his mind 
that the English would return in force and demand com- 
pensation and revenge. But the recovery of Calcutta and 

^ Some of the details of the fighting are valuable as illustrations of 
Asiatic warfare. The approach to Calcutta was guarded by the fort of 
Budge-budge, now spelt Baj-baj. Colonel Clive, over^confident and 
contemptuous of the natives, expected to capture the place without 
mudh resistance; and laid an ambuscade to cut off the retreat of the 
Muhammadan garrison. The enemy however attacked the ambuscade 
by surprise ; and nothing but the cool intrepidity of Clive saved 
it from destruction. Meanwhile the artillery in the fort played upon 
the English squadron, and was only silenced by a heavy fire from the 
shipping. 

Under these circumstances Clive prepared to storm the place on the 
following morning. At night, whilst the forming party was resting oh 
the ground, and ail on board the shipping were retiring to rest, a roar 
of acclamation was heard from the shore, and news was brought to 
Admiral Watson that Baj-baj had been captured. It appeared that a 
drunken sailor, named Strahan, having a cutlass in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, had scaled a breach single-handed, fired his pistol, 
and rushed on the Muhammadan sentinels with wild huzzas. Two or 
three other sailors heard the uproar, and followed their comrade with 
shouts and yells. The garrison fled in a panic. The storming party of 
soldiers burst in pellmell, without order or discipline, and found them- 
selves in possession of the fort, with eighteen cannon and forty barrels 
of powder. 

Admiral Watson thought it necessary for the sake of discipline to be 
very angry with Strahan; but the fellow said that he meant no harm, 
and promised never to take a fort again without orders. Subsequently 
the Admiral would have made the man a boatswain, but his habits were 
against him. It was afterwards discovered that Strahan^s ambition was 
to be appointed cook on board one of the ships, but whether his 
ambition was gratified is unknown to history. 

Another absurd occurrence took place after the capture of Hughli. 
Three English sailors were missing, and were supposed to have been 
killed or seriously wounded. At night the officers on board the ships 
saw that several villages were in flames. Next morning the three sailors 
appeared floating on a raft. They bad found themselves deserted by 
their companions, and had set the villages on fire to make the in- 
habitants believe that the English forces were still on shore. Subse- 
quently they had found the raft, and escaped in safety before the natives 
had recovered from their panic. 
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A.B. capture of Huglili filled. him with alarm* He marched a 
1757-1761 army towards Calcutta, but professed a deOTe for peace 
and friendship, and promised to compensate the English for 
all their losses. 

At the same time Clive himself was anxious for peace* 
Clive's All his thoughts were occupied by the Coming war with 
anxiety for py^nce* He would have abandoned all ideas, of punishment 
or revenge, pro\^ided that the Nawab compensated the Eng- 
lish for their losses, and permitted him to capture the French 
settlement at Chandernagore. 

Vacilla- The Nawab agreed to everything that Clive proposed, 
tionsof the but he was resolved in his own heart to do nothing, A 
was concluded without the slightest difficulty; but 
capture Clive soon found that the Nawab had only made peace in 
Chandeir- order to gain time and procure help from the French. The 
nagore. Nawab promised to compensate the English for their losses 
at the capture of Calcutta, but he evaded every demand for 
a settlement. He sent letters and presents to Bussy, re- 
questing him to march up from^ the Dekhan and drive the 
English out of Bengal. He forbade the English to attack 
the French; but news arrived that the Afghans had cap- 
tured Delhi, and intended conquering Bengal In his terror 
he implored Clive to help him against the Afghans. Under 
the influence of this terror he permitted the English to 
attack Chandernagore, but then withdrew his permission. 
Both Clive and Watson considered the withdrawal as an 
indignity, and sailed against Chandernagore and captured it 
The Nawab then sent letters of congratulation to Clive and 
Watson ; and actually offered to make over the territory of 
Chandernagore to the English on the same terms that it had 
been held by the French. . 

Hostility Meanwhile the dissimulation of the Nawab reached a 
^ the clima3c He harboured the French refugees from Chander- 
• nagore ; and then supplied them with funds, and sent them 
up country. He posted a force at Plassy, on the way to 
Calcutta, under the command of an officer named Mir Jafir ; 
and when Clive remonstrated with him on this hostile de- 
monstration, he joined Mir Jafir at Plassy with the whole of . 
his army. 

Coi^piracy At this juncture there was a widely spread disaffection 
j^ainst the Nawab. Mir Jafir at Plassy and Jagat Seth, the 
' jNawab Hindu banker at Murshedabad, were deeply implicated,' and 
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they invited Clive to join in the general conspiracy. It was a.d. 
agreed that Clive should march an army to Plassy, and ^7 57-^7 ^^ 
that Mir Jafir should desert the Nawab and join the English 
army with all his forces ; and a treaty was concluded under ciive, 
which Suraj-ud“daula was to be dethroned, and Mir Jafir was 
to be proclaimed Nawab in his room. 

Unfortunately the communication between the head con™ Treachery 
spirators and Clive was carried on through a Hindu named of 
Omichund. This man threatened to divulge the whole plot 
to Suraj"ud“daula unless an article was inserted in the treaty 
pledging Mir Jafir to pay him three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling as the price of his silence. There is no doubt that 
Omichund was a consummate rascal without honour or 
shame ; but the mode adopted for keeping him quiet was a 
slur upon the English character. Omichund was duped 
with a sham treaty containing the desired clause, Miich was 
omitted from the real treaty. Clive and others signed the 
sham treaty, but Watson refused to sign any treaty but the 
real one. Clive added the name of Watson to the sham 
treaty with the full knowledge of the admiral ; and he in- 
variably urged to the day of his death that he was fully 
justified in all he had done. ^ 

Clive, advanced from Calcutta to Plassy with a small Decisive 
force of three thousand nien and nine pieces of artillery, battle of 
The army .of the Nawab consisted of fifty thousand foot, 
eighteen thousand horse, and fifty pieces of artillery.^ The X757. 
famous battle was fought on the 2^(i of June^. 17.57* It was 
little better than a cannonade. Mir Jafir did nothing, 
and the whole brunt of the fighting fell upon the English, 

At last the English advanced to storm the camp of the 
Nawab, and Suraj-ud-daula. was seized with a panic and fled 
fromThe firii 

^ This sham treaty is the one blot on Clive’s public character. He 
did not personally derive any advantage fiom it; he thought himself 
]Ustified in taking such a step for defeating the perfidy of a villain like 
Omichund. He would not have been condemned by the public opinion 
of orientals, who regard all such fabrications as justifiable against an 
enemy. But it has been universally condemned by the public opinion 
of Europe, and will stain the memory of .Clive until the end of time. 

^ No reliance whatever can be placed upon the estimated numbers of 
any native army. It is mere guess work. Clive himself reckoned the 
army of the Nawab to consist of thirty*five thousand foot, fifteen 
thousand horse, and forty pieces of cannon. 
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Clive, next r/ent to Murshedabad and placed Mi'r Jafir on 
the throne. The new Nawab was profuse with his presents 
and promises, but his resources are supposed to have been 
greatly exaggerated. The treasures of Siiraj-ud-daula had 
been estimated at forty millions sterling, but only a 
million and a half was realised. Mfr Jafir engaged to 
pay a million to the East India Company ; three-quarters of 
a million to the inhabitants of Calcutta, natives as well as 
Europeans ; and vast presents to Clive and other members 
of government As a first instalment, a hundred boat-loads 
of silver, to the value of eight hundred thousand pounds, 
were sent down the river to Calcutta, and the whole popula- 
tion of the English settlement was wild with joy. 

Besides money the new Nawab ceded a large tract on 
the river Hughli, which had long been coveted by the East 
India Company. It was given as a jaghir according to 
Moghul fashion ; the Company collected the yearly revenue, 
valued at a hundred thousand pounds sterling, but was 
required to pay a quit-rent of thirty thousand pounds, 
nominally to the Great Moghul. 

Clive was a great stickler for Moghul forms. It will be 
seen hereafter that the recognition of the effete sovereignty 
of the Great Moghul was the keystone of his policy. Mfr 
Jafir was virtually created a Nawab by Clive ; for all prac- 
tical purposes he was an independent sovereign ; yet he 
deemed it necessary to procure letters of investiture from the 
Moghul court for the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, At the same time Clive was created an Amir of the 
Moghul empire, with the honorary rank or command of six 
thousand foot and five thousand horse. Of course the force 
only existed on paper, but Clive asked for the jaghfr supposed 
to be given for its maintenance. Mfr Jafir was perplexed 
at the demand, but finally made over the quit-rent of the 
jaghfr previously granted to the Company. Thus Clive came 
into possession of thirty thousand a year payable by the 
East India Company, who were supposed to be his honour- 
able masters. 

The revolution effected by the battle of Plassy involved 
the English in endless difficulties which no one had fore- 
seen. The process of dethroning Suraj-ud-daula and setting 
up Mfr Jafir in his room was a simple affair; but Mfr Jafir 
had no hold upon the grandees, and was soon regarded 
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j with jealousy and hatred, especially when they saw the a.i>, 

; boats loaded with silver going down to Calcutta. It was t7 57-^7 ot 

soon evident that as the English alone had placed Mir Jafir 
on the throne of Bengal and Behar, so the English alone 
would be able to keep him there. 

' To make matters worse, it was discovered that Mir Jafir Incajjacity 

I was unfit for the dignity. He had served with .credit as a of Mir 

commander in the field, but he had no administrative ability, 
civil or military. He idled away most of his time under ^on Miran, 
the influence of bhang, or in the company of singing and 
dancing girls. He complained of an empty treasury, and 
his army was mutinous for want of pay j but he always ap- 
peared loaded with costly jewels, with five or six bracelets 
i of different gems on his arms, and three or four chaplets of 

i pearls hanging from his neck.* His son Miran rendered 

; himself detestable by murders and assassinations. Ten days 

after the battle of Plassy, Suraj-ud-daula was taken prisoner 
and cruelly murdered in the palace at Murshedabad. Other 
members or partisans of the family, male and female, were 
put to death m like manner. Mfr Jafir threw all the blame 
j upon his son Miran, 

■ The English were anxious to maintain the dignity of the Colonel 

' new Nawab by showing him every kind of deference; blit Cjive’s 

his dependence on the “ hat wallahs," and his morbid terror 
i of Clive, rendered him the laughing-stock of his courtiers. 

Within a few months of his accession he was nicknamed 

^ There i? reason to believe that the English were duped as regards 
the treasures of Murshedabad, and tliat enormous wealth to the value of 
4 ,^ many millions sterling was concealed in the recesses of the Nawab’s palace, 

and shared by Mir Tafir and some others. The author of the Siydr-ul~ 

Mutaqkerin says ttiat the English only knew of the outer treasury. 

“ Those renowned English,” says Gholam Hu-sain Khan, “ who looked 
down with contempt on the intellects and abilities of the Bengalis, and 
yet me perpetually bafSed and duped by them, did not know anything of 
l,he inner treasury, said to contain money and jewels to the value of 
eight millioiis sterling, and wjhioh, purstumt to a custom well known in 
India, was kept in the Zenana, or women’s apartments. This inner 
treasury was shared by Mir Jafir and thren natives.” The author adds 
that two of the natives were writers in. the service of Clive, whose 
respective salaries were only sixty rupees a month, or about four 
shillings p« diemj yet ten years afterwards one of these men died 
worth a million and a quarter sterUno, whilst the other spent ninety 
thousand pounds on his mother’s funi d ^'»»^—Siyir-td-Mutaqher{n 
vol. L, 773^ 
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A.D. Colonel Clivers Jackass/’ and he retained the title till his 
1 757-1761 death. The story is told of a fray between the followers of a. 
Moghul grandee and the servants of Clive. The Nawab 
warned the grandee against any rupture. The grandee re- 
plied with a sneer: ‘‘ My lord Nawab, I am not likely to 
quarrel with the Colonel. I never rise in the morning without 
making three salams to his Jackass, and am the last man to 
fall out with the rider.” Such stories tell more the current 
feeling at Murshedabad than pages of description.^ 

Revolution Ir the change of Nawabs had revolutionised the 
of political political ideas of all the great men at court. Before the 
capture of Calcutta, the English had only appeared at Mur- 
shedabad as supplicants for trading privileges. After the 
battle of Piassy they were lords and masters, to be pro- 
pitiated as the representatives of a new and paramount 
power. Under such circumstances it was only na^tural that 
they should be feared and hated ; and those Moghuls who 
were loudest in their praises of the English would gladly 
have seen them at the bottom of the sea. 

Another circumstance was calculated to exasperate Mfr 
Jafir and the Moghuls against the' English. Alivardi Khan 
had filled all the higher offices and commands with Hindus, 
who were raised to the rank of Rajas, and thus served as 
checks upon the Zemindars, who were mostly Muhammadans. 
His prime minister was a Hindu, and a so-called Raja ; 
so were the governors of most of the towns and districts. 
Such nominal Rajas were more amenable to orders, and less 
likely to rebel, than turbulent Muhammadans. Mfr Jafi^r 
wanted to remove them from their posts, and replace them by 
his own Wnsmen and dependants.* The result was that plots 
and intrigues were seething in all directions. Some of the 
Hindu ^ Rajas were in fear of their lives, and implored the 
protection of the English. Clive guaranteed the lives of 
some of these Hindus, but he could not keep them in their 
posts ; and thus disaffection was spreading over the province, 
whilst the English were more, feared and hated than ever. 
English But this fear and hate were only felt by the gran- 
biamed, for dees. The general complaint 6f the natives was that the 

^ Mill tdOb the stoiy in his Ilistory ^flndia^ and Macaulay copies it 
in his Essay on Clive; but both missed point from ignorance of Mir 
JafiPs nickname. See Stewart*s History of Bengal, Also Scott’s 
Z)iife5aw,'vol. ih, p^e 376 . 
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English did not interfere to protect the people. A native A.p. 
eontemporary observes that the presence of mind, firmness 
of temper, and undaunted bravery of the English were beyond „oii-inter- 
ail question ; but they took no heed of the husbandmen, and ference. 
were apathetic and indifferent to the suffering masses. 

Suddenly Mir Jafir was threatened with new dangers. Mahrattas 
The Mahrattas demanded arrears of chout for Bengal and demand 
Behar, and it was difficult to evade the claim.^ They had ^hout 
compelled Alivardi Khan to pay chout ; and they conse- 
quently claimed it as their right from his successors. They 
did not enforce the payment by the actual invasion of 
Bengal ; but it is evident that they, were only restrained by 
a wholesome fear of Clive. 

In 1758 the eldest son of the Great Moghul, known as Claim of 
the Sliahzada, appeared in force near the Behar frontier at ^he Shah- 
the river Carumnassa, proclaiming that he had been 
appointed to the government of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa Behar, aad 
by the Great Moghul. His cause was supported by Shuja- Orissa, 
ud“daula, the Nawab of Oude ; and also by a *body of 
Frenchmen under M. Law, the ex-governor of Chanderna- 
gore. At the same time the Hindu deputy-governor of 
Behar, who had been threatened by Mfr Jafir, was naturally 
intriguing with the Shahzada, and inclined to open the way 
to the invaders. 

The appearance of the Shahzada brings the Great Moghul Progress of 
upon the stage, and necessitates* a glance at the progress of affairs at 
afe-irs at Delhi. Ever since the death of Muhammad Shah 
in 1748, the Moghul capital had been tom by distractions. ^ ' 
Muhammad Shah had been ■ succeeded by his son Ahmad 
Shah. The new Padishah found himself threatened by the 
Afghans on one side, and the Mahrattas on the other. . At the 
same time the post of Vizier was a bone of contention between 
the Sunnis and the Shiahs ; the Sunnis as represented by a 
grandson of Nizam-ul-mulk, named Ghazi-ud-din ; and the 
Shiahs as represented by the Nawab of Oude.^ In the end 
the Sunnis triumphed, and Ghazi-ud-din became Vizier. 

^ The cheat for Behar and Bengal was claimed by the Bhonsla Raja 
of Berar or Nagpore, At this time Janoji Bhonsla was the reigning 
Raja. The history of the Mahratta empire and its feudatories will bo 
given hereafter in Chapter v. 

® The Nawab of Ohde at this time was Sufdar Jung. He had 
married a.datsghter of Saadut Ali Khan, and succeeded to the govern- 
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Ghazi-ud-dfn aspired to exercise the sovereign power 
under the name of Vizier, just as the Saiyids had done in 
a previous generation. He found Ahmad Shah restive and 
dangerous, and consequently dethroned him, blinded him, 
and consigned him to the state prison of Salimghur. He 
next placed an imbecile old prince on the throne of Delhi, 
under the name of Alamghir. He then treated the Padi- 
shah as a pageant, and usurped the sovereign authority, 
•selling titles and letters of investiture to Nawabs in remote 
provinces, and raising money in every possible way. 

In 1757, .the year of the battle of Plassy, matters were 
brought to. a terrible stand-still. Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
founder of the Afghan empire, appeared at Delhi with a 
large army, and levied contributions from the inhabitants, 
with all the merciless ferocity of an old officer of Nadir 
Shah. He next marched down the valley of the Jumna 
to the sacred city of Mathura, plundering and destroying 
after the manner of Mahmud of Ghazni. He seems how- 
ever to have had some respect for the sovereignty of the 
Great MoghuL He allied himself with the family of the 
Moghul by man-ying a daughter of the deceased Muhammad 
Shah. He appointed an Afghan, named Najib-ud-daula to be 
Amir of Amirs, and to act as guardian for Alamghir 
in the room of Ghazi-ud-din, the Vizier, who had fled into 
exile. Having thus arranged matters to his satisfaction, 
Ahrnad Shah Abdali left Delhi and returned with the bulk 
of his army to Kandahar. 

The Afghans ait this period were threatening to become a 
formidable power in India. They already occupied the Pun- 
jab, and neither Sikhs, Moghuls, nor Mahrattas coutd drive 
theni out. They had long founded a powerful principality in 
Hindustan to the north-east of Delhi, in a region known as 
the Rohilla country ; it has disappeared from modem maps, 
but the principality is represented to this day by the little 

ment of Onde on the death of his father in 1739. (See ante, page 224.) 
He obtained fte post of Vmer during the reign of Ahmad ShahJ son of 
Muha^ad Sl^; but was subsequently forced to leave Delhi through 
the mtn^M of Gbaa-ud-dm, In 1753 Sufdar Jung collected a large 
force, and besieged Delhi ; and ultimately compelled the Moghul court 

provinces of Oude and Allahabad for 
himself aiu his hm^ He died shortly afterwards, and was succeeded 
by to TOn, the celebrated Shuja-ud-dauia. His tomb is one of the 
sights at Delhi. 
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state of Rampore. Najib-ud-daula, the new guardian of the a.d. 
Moghul sovereign, was an Afghan of the Rohilla country. ^7 57-^7 ^ 
In a word the Afghans were in a fair way of supplanting 
the Moghuls, and once again becoming the dominant 
power in . Hindustan. ^ ^ : 

No sooner, however, had Ahmad Shah Abdali gone 
to Kandahar, than Ghazi-ud-din, the ex- Vizier, subverted 
the Afghan power at Delhi, He raised a vast body of supposed 
Mahratta mercenaries ; drove out Najib-ud-daula j murdered by the 
or imprisoned all the grandees who had opposed him ; Mahrattas. 
reduced Alamghir to the condition of a puppet, and sought 
to murder the Shahzada, or eldest son and heir of 
Alamghir. 

Thus it was that the Shahzada fled from Delhi in terror FligfM 
of ‘his life. For a year the imperial exile fished in troubled 
waters, seeking in turns the protection of the Rohilla 
Afghans and the Mahrattas. At last he took refuge with 
Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of Oude, the hereditary Shiah and 
mortal enemy of Ghazi-ud-dfn.^ But the Nawab of Oude 
was in no hurry to commit himself. He cared nothing for 
the Shahzada, but was very anxious to get the Bengal 
provinces into his own hands. He sent a force to accom- 
pany the Shahzada to the Bebar frontier, and then waited . 
for events. 

Meanwhile Clive and Mir Jafir were drawn into an extra- Clive’s 
ordinary correspondence with the Shahzada, and also with rejati<^s 
the Moghul court at Delhi. Clive received friendly letters 
from the Shahzada, who was anxious to win the support of court at 
the ever-victorious English general. Mir Jafir, however, Delhi 
received orders. from the Vizier, and also from the Great 
Moghul, to arrest the Shahzada, and send him prisoner to 
Delhi. So Clive wrote back to the Shahza "a that he had 
been created an Amir of the empire, and was consequently 
bound to support Mir Jafir, who had been invested by the 
Great Moghul witli the government of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa.. 

The military operations that followed are of no interest. 

^ Ghazi-ud-din was, as already said, the grandson of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
and consequently the hereditary Turk and bunni. The race difference 
between Moghul and Turk, and the religious antagonism between 
Shiah and Sunni, will clear up much of the confusion that has pre- 
vailed in^the histoiy of Muhammadan India, 
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A.B. Mfr Jafir was in a helpless state of terror, and wanted to 
1757-1761 bribe the Shahzada to go away. Clive vehemently remon- 
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flight of the English force to Patna, and soon disposed of the Shahzada, 
Shahzada, The helpless prince.fled into obscurity, but was reduced to 
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such distress that Clive sent him a present of five hundred 
gold mohurs, or about eight hundred pounds sterling, which 
was gladly accepted. 

M. Law and his Frenchmen, who had accompanied the 
Shahzada through, all his troubles, were again thrown upon 
their own resources. Law remarked to an intelligent native 
travelled over the whole country from Bengal 
■ to Delhi, and witnessed nothing but oppression. The 
grandees of Hindustan thought only of their own aggran- 
disement, and let the world go to ruin. He had proposed to 
both the Vizier at Delhi and the Nawab of Oude to restore 
order to the Moghul empire, as the re-establishment of the 
authority of the Moghul throughout Jfindustan would render 
it easy to (Live the English out of Bengal; but no one paid 
the slightest heed to his representations. Law failed to 
perceive that the order which he proposed to restore would 
have been destructive alike to the Delhi Vizier and the 
Nawab of Oude. 

Meanwhile the successes of the French in the Dekhan 
and Peninsula were forced upon the attention of Clive, 
In 1756 the collision between the English and French 
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against the Dekhan had been averted for a while by the disaster 
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at Calcutta, which called away the English force from 
Madras on the eve of its march to Hyderabad. In 1757 
Bussy made his peace with SaHbut Jung, and returned to 
the Northern Circais, where he came into collision with 
Hindu Poligars of the old Rajput type. Amidst all 
the vicissitudes of Moghul rule these Poligars had main- 
tained a secure independence in hills and jungles ; they 
were nominally pledged to pay tribute to the Nizam, but 
they withheld payment whenever they had an opportu- 
nity. Had they been united they might have resisted the 
demands. of the French; but they. were at deadly feud 
with each other ; and one of them, known as the Raja of 
Vizianagram, managed^ to turn the wrath of Bussy against 
his neighbour of Bobili, who for generations had been his 
mortal enemy. 


? 
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The Raja of Bobili claimed to be a Rajput of high a,d. 
descent, whose ancestors had fought under the ancient ^ 

Maharajas of Jagganath in the old mythical wars against 
the south. He affected to scorn his Vizianagram neighbour tween the 
as a low-born chieftain of a new creation ; and his retainers Rajas of 
wreaked their spite, by turning off the rivulets which ran 
into Vizianagram territory, Bussy was induced to take a 
part in the rivalry ; and ultimately to revenge some un- 
explained outrage by driving the Bobili Raja out of his 
hereditary territories. 

The catastrophe that followed is a terrible story of Rajpiit Horrible 
desperation and revenge. The Bobili Raja retired to a 
remote stronghold in a deep jungle. Bussy broke down the 
battlements with his cannon, but for a long time failed to p^its. 
capture the place. The Rajput garrison was exposed to a 
withering fire, but resisted the escalading parties with the 
ferocity of wild beasts defending their dens and families. 

At last resistance was in vain. The garrison gathered all 
the women and children into the habitations in the centre 
of the fort, and set the whole on fire, stabbing or cutting 
down any one who attempted to escape. They then re* 
turned, like frantic demons, to die upon the walls. Quarter 
was refused, and the Raja perished with all his retainers, 
sword in hand. The French entered the fort in triumph, 
but there was no Joy in the victory, and the sight of the 
horrible slaughter moved, them to tears. Presently an old 
man appeared with a little boy ; he had saved the son of 
the Raja contrary to the will of the father. 

The death of the Bobili Raja was followed by speedy re- Rajput re- 
tribution. Four retainers had seen him fall, and had escaped 
to the jungle, and sworn to be revenged. One night two of 
them crept to the quarters of the Raja of Vizianagram, and 
stabbed him to death ; they were cut to pieces by the 
guards, -but- died exulting in their crime. Had they failed, 
the other two remaining in the jungle were bound by the 
same path to avenge the death of their Raja or perish in 
the attempt.^ 

The other Roligars in the Northern Circars were so 
terrified by the fate of Bobili that they, hastened to settle ^ 

^ Rajput revenge is the same in ail ages. The revenge of the men of 
Bobili is paralleled by the revenge of Aswatthdma and his comrades on 
the sons of the Pandavas, after the war of the Maha Bharata. 
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A.D. all arrears of tribute. The Poligar of Giimsur alone held 
1757-1761 out, but was compelled in the end to submit in like 
■■■ manner. 

Hussy’s During this expedition Bussy received letters from Suj-aj- 
successes ud-daula, inviting him to Bengal ; and he would have marched 
^nvHsh * to the relief of the Nawab, but was stopped by the news of 
^ ■ the fall of Chandernagore. In revenge for that capture he 

drove the English out of Vizagapatam, and took possession 
of three other factories which they had established further 
south on the coast of the delta of the Godavari. 

Contrast A native contemporary writer contrasts the personal 
between appearance of Bussy with that of Clive, and treats each in 
Bussy and turn as a; type of the French and English nations. Bussy 
wore embroidered clothes or brocade. He and his officers 
rode on elephants, preceded by “chopdars,” or mace- 
bearers with silver sticks, whilst musicians and eulogists 
were singing his praises. He received state visits while sit- 
ting on a throne embroidered with the arms of the King 
of France. His table was served with plate, and with three 
or four services. Clive always wore his regimentals in the 
field, and never wore silk except in town. He always rode 
on horseback. He kept a plentiful table, but in no way 
delicate, and never with more than two services.^ 

French ^75^ the fortunes of the French in India underwent 

force under an entire change. In April a French fleet arrived at 
Daily Pondicherry. It brought a large force under the command 

IWi^ Count Daily, who had been appointed Governor- 

cherryj General of the French possessions in India. Dally was 

1758. imbued with a bitter hatred against the English, and a 

profound distrust in the honesty or patriotism of his own 
countrymen in India. No sooner had he landed at Pondi- 
cheriy than he oi^anised an expedition against Fort St. 
David ; but he found that no preparations had been made 
by the French authorities. There was a want alike of coolies, 
drai^ht cattle, provisions, and ready money. But the energy 
of Dally overcame all obstacles. The French authorities at 

* Gholam Husain All in the Siydr-vl-MutaqheHn. He adds that 
Warren Hastings, who plays a part in the after history, always wore 
a plain coat of English broad-cloth, ’ and never anything like lace or 
embroidery.^ His tiiroine was a plain chair of mahogany. He was 
sparing in his diet, ai^ his table was sometimes neglected. His address 
showed little of pride and still less of familiarity. 
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Pondicheriy accused him of pressing natives and cattle ,; but ' a p. 
Lally retorted by declaring that the oppressions and rapacity ^ 
of the French government, and the- extortions of itsmative : 

servants^ had alone prevented his obtaining all that he re- 
quired. 

In June, 1758, Lally captured Fort St. David. He then Lally cap- 
prepared to capture Madras as a preliminary to an advance 
on Bengal He recalled Bussy from the Dekhan to help 
him with his Indian experiences; and he sent the Marquis Bussy. 
de Conflans to succeed Bussy in the command of the 
Northern Circars. 

Bussy left the Dekhan with the utmost reluctance. He Reluctance 
had secured a paramount" influence in the Northern of Bussy: 
Circars, and was anxious to remain and protect SaMbut 
Jung against the designs of his younger brother Nizam All 
Lally however was deaf to all remonstrances. He believed 
that Bussy was either deluded by others or desirous of 
deceiving him ; and he was confirmed in this belief 
when he found that Bussy, notwithstanding his alleged con- 
quests and commanding position, had no funds at his dis- 
posal, and was unable to raise any money for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the English. 

The departune of Bussy from the Northern Circars was Successes 
disastrous to the French. The Raja of Viziacagram revolted English 
against the French and sent to Calcutta for help. Clive JJo^hera 
despatched an English force to the Northern Circars, under circars, 
the command of Colonel Forde ; and in December, 1758, 1758.. 
Colonel Forde defeated the French under Conflans, and 
prepared to recover all the English factories on the coast 
which had been captured by Bussy. 

Meanwhile Count de Lally was actively engaged at Pon- Desp^rnte 
dicherry in preparations for the siege of Madras. He hoped condition 
to capture Madras, and complete the destruction of the 
English in the Carnatic ; and then to march northward, 
capture Calcutta, and expel the English from Bengal. 

But he was without resources ; there was- no money to be 
had in Pondicherry. At last he raised a small sum, chiefly 
out of his own funds, and began the march to Madras ; hi** 
officers preferring to risk death . before the walls of Madras 
to certain starvation within the walls of Pondicherry. 

Lally reached Madras on the 12th of December, 1758, 
and at once took possession of Black Town. He then 
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r7^7?;6i with a vigour and 

activity which commanded the respect of his enemies. His 

Unsuccess- difficulties were enormous. For six weeks his officers and 
ful siege of soldiers were on half pay; for another six weeks they 
received no pay at all. During the last fifteen days they 
‘ 75 i>- 59 - had no proyisions except rice and butter. Even the gun- 
powder was nearly exhausted. At last on the i6th of 
February, 1759, an English fleet arrived at Madras under 
Admiral Pocock, and JLally was compelled to raise the 
^ege. Such was the state of party feeling amongst the 
hreiich in India, that the retreat of Daily from Madras was 
received at Pondicherry with every demonstration of joy. 
French The career of Dally in India lasted for two years longer 

1759, to February, 1761 ; it is a 
hail. ^ ?[ hopeless struggles and wearying misfortunes. In 

the Dekhan, Salabut Jung had been thrown into the utmost 
^arm by the departure of Bussy and defeat of Conflans. 
He was exposed to the intrigues and plots of his younver 
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was ill in liealth, and worn out with vexation and fatigneo a.i>. ^ 
The settlement was torn by dissensions. In January, 

1761, the garri 5 on was starved into a capitulation, and the 
town and fortifications were levelled with the ground. A 
few weeks afterwards the French were compelled to sur- 
render the strong hill-fortress of Jingf, and their military 
power in the Carnatic was brought to a close. 

The fate of Laliy is more to be pitied than that of Melan- 
Dupleix. He had not sought his own aggrandisement, but choly end 
the honour and glory of the French nation; and he 
been thwarted by the apathy of selfish traders who cared 
only for themselves. On his return to France he was 
sacrificed to save the reputation of the French ministers. 

France was furious at the loss of her possessions in India, 
and the enemies of Tally combined to make him the 
victim. The unfortunate Count, after an honourable ser- 
vice of forty-five years, was thrown into the Bastille ; and a 
number of vague ^or frivolous charges were trumped up 
against him. He was tried by the parliament of Paris, but 
backbiting and detraction had poisoned the mind of the nation 
against him, and Laliy was a ruined man. In May, 1766, he 
was condemned not only to death, but to immediate execu- 
tion. The suddenness of the doom drove him frantic. He 
took a pair of compasses with which he had been sketching 
a map of the coast of Coromandel, and tried to drive them 
to his heart His hand was stayed, his mouth was gagged, 
and he was dragged with ignominy to execution. Thus fell 
the last of the three martyr^ of the French East India 
Company,— Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and Laliy. 

Meanwhile there had been great changes in Bengal. Clive's de 
In June, 1758, Clive had been appointed Governor of all 
the Company's settlements in Bengal. In 1759 Laliy bad 
been compelled to raise the siege of Madras, and Forde ^ 
had pursued his career of victory in the Northern Circars. 

There, was nothing further to fear from the French in India ; 
and in February, 1760, Clive resigned his post in Bengal 
and returned to England. He was succeeded for a few 
months by Mr. Holwell, and afterwards by Mr. Vansittart; 
but the times were out of joint. No one but Clive seemed 
to comprehend the revolutionary character of the crisis ; 
and the Company's government in Bengal drifted on, it 
knew not where, like a ship labouring through a troubled sea. 
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Before Clive left India he was convinced that so long as 
Mir Jafir was allowed to reign as Nawab, the Company’s 
settlements in Bengal would be exposed to sore peril. Hin- 
dustan was swarming with adventurers at the head of warlike 
bands, Mahratta and Afghan ; and Mir Jafir and Iiis rabble 
army would have been powerless of themselves to contend 
against such hardy warriors. A permanent force of ttvo 
thousand European soldiers, and a corresponding army of 
drilled sepoys, could maintain Bengal and Beliar against 
all comers; but who was to pay the cost? The entire 
revenue of the provinces was swallowed up by the Nawab ; 
and it was out of the question that the Company should 
maintain such a force out of the profits of their trade, even 
supposing that they could bear the strain. 

Under these circumstances Clive made a proposal to 
Mr. William Pitt, the great war minister of England and 
coming, as it did, from a servant of the Company; it must 
have somewhat staggered that illustrious statesman. He 
proposed that the British nation, and not the Company, 
should take possession of Beugal^ Behar, and Orissa in full 
sovereignty. He explained that the Great Moghul would 
readhy grant the three provinces to any one who would 
guarantee the regular yearly payment of some half million 
sterling to the imperial treasury. He further explained that 
the Vizier had already offered him the post of Dewan, or 
collector of the revenue for the three provinces, on these 
conditions. He summed up the advantages to the British 
nation as follows. The total revenue was certainly two if 
not three millions. Thus after deducting half a million as 
tribute to the Great Moghul, and another half a million 
for the maintenance of a military force, there would remain 
a handsome surplus for the payment of the national debt 
or any other national undertaking.^ 

^ Clive’s Getter to Pitt was dated 7th of January, 1759- (See 
Malcolm’s Life of CUm^ voi. ii.) Strange to say, a similar proposal had 
been drawn up by a Colonel James Mill as fai back as 1746. Colonel 
Mill planned the conquest of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, un'der the flag 
of Germany, and in behalf of the Great Moghul The original paper 
may be found in the Appndix to Bolt’s J fairs in Bengal. I'he follow- 
ing remarks throw a cunous light on tlie contempoiaxy condition of the 
Moghul empire : — 

‘‘Pile Moghul empire,” says Colonel Mill, overflowing with gold 
and silver. She has always been feeble and defenceless. It is a miracie 
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Pitt was tiotindinea to accept Clive’s proposal. He feared a.i>. 
tEaV tM "acquisition of Bengal would render the Britisli ^757-^7^^ 
Crown too powerful, and might endanger the liberties of the 
English people. Thus the grand scheme for acquiring Pitt, 

possession of Bengal for the British nation, rather than foi 
the East India Company:, was allowed to drop into oblivion. 

About this time there was another revolution at Delhi. Revolution 
The Vizier discovered that his imperial master, Alamghir, Delhi < 

was corresponding with Ahmad Shah Abdali, and inviting 
the Afghan ruler to return to Delhi; Accordingly he 
treacherously assassinated the aged Padishah, and tried to set 
up another puppet to represent the Great Moghul. But his 
career of ambition and atrocity was drawing to a close. 

The avenging army of Afghans once more advanced to Delhi 
under their dreaded ruler; and the Vizier fled away from 
Delhi to begin a new set of intrigues to stir up the 
Mahrattas against the" Afghans, and to oppose the return of 
the Shahzada to Delhi. Struggle 

The Mahrattas soon began to dispute with the Afghans for 
the possession of the Moghul empire. The war lasted some and Mah- 
mouths, but was brought to a close in January, 1761 , by the rattas; 

that no European prince with a maritime power has ever attempted the 
conquest of Bengal. By a single stroke infinite wealth might be acquired, 
which would counterbalance the mines of Brazil and Peru. 

** The policy of the Moghuls is bad ; their army is worse ; they are 
without a navy. The empire is exposed to perpetual revolts. Their ports 
and rivers are open to foreigners. The country might be conquered, 
or laid under contribution, as easily as the Spaniards overwhelmed the 
naked Indians of America. 

** A rebel subject, named Alivardi Khan, has torn away the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from the Moghul empire. He 
ha^ treasure to the value of thirty millions sterling. His yearly revenue 
must be at least two millions. The provinces are open to the sea. 

Three ships with fifteen hundred or two thousand regulars would 
. suffice for the conquest of the three provinces, which rnight be carried 
out in the name of the Great Moghul, for the destruction of a i*ebel 
against his lawful suzerainty.” 

The proposals of Colonel Mill have been overlooked by Indian 
historians ; but they are valuable as the outcome of his twenty years 
experience of India during the second quarter of the eighteenth century. 

The so-called Moghul empire had reached a crisis, .and its conquest 
was inevitable ; and as no Asiatic power was able to effect it, and no* 

European power would accept the responsibility, tbe conquest was 
forced on a company of English traders, a contingency which alone 
saved the people of India from becoming alternately the prey of 
Mahrattas and Afghans. 
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terrible battle of Paniput in the neighbourhood of Delhi.! 
This battle was one of the bloodiest in the annals of the 
world. On the 7th of January the Mahrattas were defeated 
with horrible slaughter. A mob of fugitives escaped to the 
village of Paniput, with a multitude of women and children. 
The" Afghans surrounded the village throughout the night 
to cut off all chance of escape. Next morning the male 
prisoners were brought out in files and beheaded in cold 
Wood. The women and children were carried away into 
hopeless slavery. Generations passed away before the 
bloody field of Paniput was forgotten by the Mahrattas. It 
was said that two hundred thousand Mahrattas had fallen in 
that murderous campaign, 

Ahmad Shah Abdali was once more the arbiter of the 
fate of the Moghul empire. He would have placed the 
Shahzada on the throne at Delhi, but the heir of the 
murdered Alamghir was a fugitive and an exile. Accordingly 
he placed a son of the Shahzada, named Jewan Bakht, upon 
the throne, to reign as the deputy of his father. He also 
appointed Najib-ud-daula, the Rohilla Afghan, to act as 
guaidian of the young prince under the title of Amir of 
Amirs, in the same way that he had previously appointed 
him to be guardian of the murdered Alamghir. 

1 The details of Mahratta history, before and after the battle of 
Paniput, will be told hereafter in Chapter V. 


CHAPTER III, 


REVOLUTIONARY THROES. 

A.D. 1761 TO 1765. 

The yepr 1761, like 774 . 8 ^ is an epoch in Indian, historyi. 

It saw the fall of Pondicherry, the overthrow of the Mah- 
rattas, and the ascendancy of the Afghans. The revolution Eventful 
at Delhi brought the Shabzada once more to the front, and character 
the Moghul prince began to play a part in the history. He the year 
was proclaimed Padishah under the title of Shah Alam ; 
and he assumed the dignity of Great Moghul by taking his fjjg 
seat upon a throne surmounted with the umbrella of sove- Padishah, 
reign ty. Finally he appointed Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab of 
Oude, to the honorary but nominal post of Vizier of the. 

Moghul empire. 

Shuja-ud-daula gladly accepted the empty title, and Views of 
hoped to obtain solid advantages. The Mahrattas were 
prostrate ; the Afghan conqueror was favourable to Shah ^ 
Alam ; and Clive had gone to England. Accordingly the 
Nawab Vizier contemplated wresting Behar and Bengal fr6m 
the feeble hands of Mir Jafir in the name and under the 
authority of the Great Moghul, 

Shah Alam and the Nawab Vizier once more appeared with Incapacity 
a large army o-n the Behar frontier and threatened Patna. The <^f Mir 
incapacity of Mir Jafir at this crisis was insufferable. 
was worse than useless, whilst his army was a rabble in a 
chronic state of mutiny for want of pay. Mr. Vansittart 
was Governor at Calcutta, and thought to meet the diffi- 
culty by appointing a grandee of capacity to act as a 
deputy- Nawab, who would do all the work, whilst Mir Jafir 
retained the name and dignity*.. 
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Mir Jafir had a son-in-law, named Mir Kasim, or Cossim, 
who seemed a likely man for the post AGCordingly 
Governor Vansittart proceeded to Murshcdabad, and pro- 
posed the measure to the Nawab and his son-m4aw, but 
found them both to be impracticable. Indeed both men 
were disgusted with the proposal. Mir Kasim had been 
scheming to become Nawab, and was angry at being offered 
the post of deputy. Mir Jafir saw that he was to be shelved, 
and was furious at the threatened loss of power. Accord- 
ingly, after some vacillation, Governor Vansittart determined 
to dethrone Mir Jafir and set up Mir Kasim. 

Of course there was a preliminary treaty with MirXasim, 
and the Nawab expectant naturally yielded to every de- 
mand. He pledged himself to respect every privilege that 
had been granted to the English by Mir Jafir. He also 
agreed to pay up all arrears due to the English from Mir 
Jafir ; to contribute fifty thousand pounds sterling towards 
the expenses of the war against the French in the Carnatic ; 
and to cede the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, which yielded a yearly revenue of half a 
million sterling. By this last measure Mir Kasim hoped 
to guard against the money disputes which had embittered 
the relations between the English and Mir Jafir; as it pro- 
vided for the military defence of the provinces on the 
scale recommended by Clive, without the necessity of pay- 
ing hard cash out of the Nawab’s treasury. 

In oriental countries little can be done without presents. 
Mfr Jafir had been profuse in his presents to Clive and 
other English officers and members of council; and Mir 
Kasim was prepared in like manner to purchase the favour 
and goodwill of the English gentlemen at Calcutta. Ac- 
cordingly Mir Kasim offered twenty lakhs of rupees, or two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, to Governor Vansittart to 
be shared by himself and members of the council. Vansit- 
tart, however, refused to take the money. Mr. Mill, the 
historian of India, declares on the evidence of a native, 
that the money was accepted;^ but recent researches in 
the government records at Calcutta prove beyond all question 

^ For maviy years this groundless charge, originating with Mr. Mill, 
has clung to the memory of Governor Vansittart. The evidence con- 
tradicting it may be found In Chapter ix. of £!arfy Records of British 
India, published by the author of the present voluine. 
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that the money was refused, and that Mr, Vansittart was an a.i>. 
upright and honourable man. ^2^ 

The change of Nawabs was carried into effect without 
any opposition. The people of Bengal were indifferent to change of 
the revolution. Mir Jaftr yielded to his fate, and gave up Nawabs. 
the title as' well as the dignity^ But he was conscious that 
his life was no longer safe at Murshedabad ; and that he 
would be murdered without scruple by the hew Nawab to 
prevent further complications. Accordingly, in spite of his 
anger at the English for dethroning him, he hastened to 
Calcutta and placed his family and treasures under their 
protection. 

The new Nawab soon paid off the arrears due to the Defeat and 
English government at Calcutta, and . also satisfied the flight of the 
claims of his own army. He then took the field against 
Shah Alain, accompanied by an English force under Major ° 
Carnac. The army of Shah Alam was utterly routed, 
and the Nawab Vizier fled back to Oude, 

But there was a political difficulty as regards Shah Alara, Negotia- 
He was generally recognised as the rightful Padishah and dons 
Great Moghul ; and though the assumed sovereignty was ^1* 
but the shadow of a name, it was thought necessary to ^ 
come to terms with him. Accordingly Major Carnac paid 
a complimentary visit to Shah Alam, and conducted the 
pageant Padishah to Patna, the capital of Mi'r Kasim’s 
province of Behar. 

At Patna the English factory was converted into a palace Instalk-, 
for the installation of the Great Moghul. The centre room don of the 
was hung with stuffs and formed a hall of audience. The 
dining-tables were covered with carpets and turned into an 
imperial throne. Shah Alam was' carried in grand procession 
to the factory and enthroned on the dining-tables. Mfr 
Kasim entered the haU and paid his homage to the Padishah, 
and presented a honorary gift of a thousand and one gold 
mohurs. 

The English were dazzled with the ancient glory of the Letters of 
Great Moghul; and Shah Alam profited accordingly. Letters investiture, 
of investiture were procured from the Padishah conferring 
th^ Nawabship of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, on Mir Kasim ; 
but in return Mir Kasim was obliged to pledge himself to 
pay a yearly tribute of a quarter of a million sterling to Shah 
^am. Mir Kasim could have made better terms, since he 
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A.D. had Shah Alam in his power, and might have compelled him 
1761-1762 ]3y. threats or torture to do his bidding;, but the English in- 
' terfered to protect the Great Moghul, and Mir Kasim was 
foiled. But the English were foiled in their turn. They- asked 
Shah Alam to grant them letters of investiture for the three 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong, which 
had been ceded by Mfr Kasim. Also, as a'legal safeguard 
against any future contingency, they asked for letters of 
investiture in behalf of Muhammad Ali, the Nawab they had 
set tip in the Carnatic. The English seemed to expect that 
these letters would be granted for nothing as a matter of 
course ; 6r at any rate as a mark of gratitude on the part 
of Shah Alam towards his foreign protectors. But Shah 
Alam refused to give any letters of investiture unless a cor- 
responding yearly tribute was paid into the imperial treasury. 
Accordingly Governor Vansittart was told that if the English 
would pay tribute for the three districts, and if the Nawab 
would also pay tribute for the Carnatic, letters of investi- 
ture would be granted, but not otherwise. 

Proposed At this time however Shah Alam would have granted 
advance almost any request, provided only that the English would 
EnSfsh to Delhi. Strange to say, the English were 

DeM prepared to carry out this extravagant ' scheme, and were 
only prevented by sheer force of circumstances. Mir Kasim 
refused to join in a mad-cap expedition to Delhi. Then 
again the services of European soldiers were absolutely 
necessary; and at this juncture a European regiment was 
detained in the Carnatic to carry on the war against the 
French. Accordingly Vansittart was induced to negative 
a proposal which would have withdrawn a British force to 
a distance of a thousand miles from Calcutta, and left it to 
struggle as it best could against the successive attacks of 
Mahrattas and Afghans. 

Secret Shah Alam made Governor Vansittart the same offer of 
negotia- the post of Dewan of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, which had 
10ns. teen, made to Clive. But Vansittart was afraid* to embroil 
himself with Mfr Kasim, and declined the offer. Accord- 
ingly, Shah Alam returned to Oude, still* harping upon going 
to Delhi, and hoping that the Nawab Vizier would conduct 
him there. 

Mfr Kasim had some inkling of these negotiations between 
Shah Alam and the English; especially of the offer made 
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to Vansittart of the post of Dewan for the three Bengal pro- a.d. 
vinces; and he must have been perfectly aware that they 
foreboded no good to the permanence of his own authority, suspicions 
Indeedj from this time Mir Kasim. appears to have made pre- pf Mir 
parations for coming to a collision with .the English. He Kasim s 
reduced" his expenditure; forced the Zemindars to pay up 
arrears; and squeezed Hindu officials and grandees of their 
hoarded wealth. He discharged a large portion of his 
rabble soldiery, and formed an army of picked men. He 
cut off all close relations with the English by removing his 
capital from Murshedabad, which was little more than a 
hundred miles from Calcutta, to Mongliyr, which was more 
than three hundred miles. At Monghyr Jre drilled his 
army in English fashion, cast guns, manufactured muskets, 
and prepared for war. 

In 1762 disputes arose between the English i».nd Mir Quarrel 
Kasim about the payment of transit duties. Bengal was about pri- 
tra versed by water ways, and at every important turhing a ^ 
toll-house was set up for collecting duties on all goods going ^ 
and coming. In former times the English had obtained 
firmans from the Moghul court at Delhi, granting them the 
privilege of carrying goods, duty free, to any part of the 
three provinces. Every' boat claiming the privilege was 
obliged to carry the English flag, and the Company's per- 
mit or dustuck, bearing the Company’s seal. In return 
for this privilege the Company paid yearly a block sifin of 
three thousand rupees into the Nawab’s treasury at Hughli. 

Before the battle of Plassy this right of dustuck was re- Freedom 
stricted by the Nawab to goods imported or exported by from 
sea. Moreover, it was confined to the goods b^slonging to 
the Company, and was never extaided to private goods 
belonging to the Company’s servants. Indeed, before the 
battle of Plassy none of the Company’s servants had 
attempted to trade with the people of Bengal on their 
private account But after the battle of Plassy there was 
an entire change. The English were masters, and Mir 
Jafir pledged himself to permit all goods of every kind and 
sort to be carried, duty free, under the Company’s dustuck, 
without any reservation as to whom they belonged. 

The consequence was that the Company's servants, whose 
incomes depended infinitely more upon their private trade 
than upon their official salaries, began to trade in the . 
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products of the country, such as salt, tobacco, betel, dried fsh 
oil, ghee, rice, straw, ginger, sugar, and opium. Freedom 
from duties enabled them to undersell, all.natiye dealers, and 
they began to absorb the whole commerce of the country 
to the detriment of the Nawab’s revenue, and the ruin of 
native dealers. To crown all, every servant of the Company 
claimed the privilege of using the 'Company's seal and selling 
dustucksj and young writers, whose official salaries wej-e 
only fifteen or twenty pounds a year, were to be seen at 
Calcutta spending fifteen hundred or two thousand. 

The conduct of the native agents of the English gentle- 
women was still more outrageous. Bengalis of no character 
or position, who had been seen in Calcutta walking ip rags 
were sent up country as agents or gomastas of the English! 
They assumed the dress of English sepoys, displayed the 
English flag and Company’s; dustuck, set the Nawab’s ser- 
v^ts at defiance, and gave themselves all the airs of men in 
(OTce and authority. They compelled the natives to sell 
their goods at.half their market value, and to pay double for 
all they required. They thus bullied sellers and buyers, 
msulted the Nawab’s officers, and probably cheated their 
English masters. Mir Kasim bitterly complained that the 
^njlish gentlemen were crippling his revenues by withhold- 
ing payment of duties, whilst their gomastas were bringing 
his government into contemptJn the eyes of the people of 
the country. r 

Vansittart was fully alive to these evils. So 
Hastings, ivho at this time was arising man 
ot thirty’ and the youngest member of the Calcutta council. 
Both Vansittart and Hastings contended that trade in the 
^untry commodities ought not to be carried on by the 
Company s seivants to the prejudice, of the Nawab’s govern- 
ment. But they spoke to men whose daily gains were at 
stake, and who were blind to all other considerations. 
Moreover, at this veiy time complaints arrived at Calcutta 
* officers had stopped the boats belonging 

to the Company’s servants and demanded payment of 
duties. The passions of the council were aroused. The 
demanded the fulfilment of the privUege granted 
y Mir Jafir ^d confirmed by Mir Kasim ; and no amount 
of pleading from yansittart or Hastings could lull the 
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G ovemor Vansittart tried to bring about a. compromise by a. d. 

paying a visit to the Nawab at Monghyr; but he lacked 7 63-17 63 
judgment and firmness of temper, and vacillated between the 
Nawab and his own council In fact no one, but a strong- Vansittart 
minded mail like Glive, could ha;ve arbitrated between aasanarbi- 
Nam^ab, indignant at the loss of revenue, rand a body oftrator. 
Englishmen, infuriated at the threatened loss of income. 

The question of r%htor wrong was cast. t^^^ The * 

Nawab considered himself to be an independent prince, 
confirmed in his sovereignty by the letters of * the Great 
Moghul.^ The majority of the English considered that 
the Nawab was a creature ^of their own, whom they had 
raised to the throne^ and might dethrone at will. 

To make matters worse, the council at Calcutta was torn Factious 
by faction. Hitherto the Company's servants had been ^PP^sition 
generally promoted by seniority; but Mr. Vansittart 
been brought up from Madras, and appointed Governor of 
the English settlements in Bengal, through the personal 
influence of Clive. Vansittart had thus superseded a Bengal 
civilian named Amyatt; and Amyatt opposed every measure 
proposed by Vansittart, and was warmly supported by a 
majority of the Calcutta council. 

In 1763 Mir Kasim brought matters to a crisis. He General 
abolished the payment of all duties; and thus granted the abolition of 
same privileges to his own subjects which had been 
monopolised by the English gentlemen. This measure ^ 
put the question on a totally new footing. It stopped the 
sale of dustucks. It silenced ail wrangling as to the right 
of the servants of the Company to deal in country com- 
modities. It narrowed down all controversy to the single 
point of whether the Nawab had ox had not a right to grant 
a remission of duties to his own subjects. 

The majority of the coancil at Calcutta decided that the New con- 
Nawabhad no such right. The decision was unjust and ab- troversy. 
surd ; but still the majority had a show of reason on their side. 

They contended that the spirit and intention of the treaty 
arrangements with Mir Jafir and Mir Kasim were to grant ex- 
clusive privileges to the English servants of the Company ; 
and they argued, that the general exemption of ail his 
subjects from the payment of duties destroyed the value of 
those exclusive privileges, and was thus a violation of the 
spirit and intention of the treaties. ^ They failed to see that 
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the monopoly had been broken by the force of circum- 
stances, and could not be restored without a violation of 
public law. Warren Hastings saw the point clearly. “ The 
Nawab/' he said, has granted a boon to his subjects ; and 
there are no grounds for demanding that a sovereign prince 
should withdraw such a boon, or for threatening him with 
war in the event of refusal.” In reply Hastings was told 
that such language became an agent of the Nawab rather 
than a member of the Calcutta council. Then followed a 
retort, a blow, and a duel : and though Warren Hastings 
obtained an apology from the offender, the resolution of 
the council remained the same. 

Meanwhile the isolated Englishmen at remote factories 
were as violent as the council at Calcutta. If the Nawab’s 
officers stopped English boats, they were liable to be beaten 
by English sepoys ; Sixid in some instances the Nawab^s 
people were sent down to Calcutta for trial by the Eng- 
lish for having obeyed the orders of their master. Mr. Ellis, 
the chief of the factory at Patna, rendered himself parti- 
cularly obnoxious to the Nawab ; yet his position was one 
of real peril,, for he was posted with a mere handful of 
European troops more than four hundred miles from 
Calcutta; and was moreover cut off from Calcutta by 
the Nawab’s capital and army at Monghyr, 

In April, 1763, the Calcutta council sent two of their 
number, Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, to present an ultimatum 
to the Nawab. Before the deputies left Calcutta the Nawab 
had refused to receive them ; he had abolished all duties,” 
he said, *^and consequently there was nothing to settle.” On 
reaching Monghyr, however, they met with a hospitable 
reception ; for the Nawab performed all the duties of an 
oriental host towards his European visitors. He feted them, 
gave them presents, and entertained them with music and 
dancing-girls. But all this while he kept them under strict 
surveillance. He remembered the secret plots that led 
to the destruction of Suraj-ud-daula, and he was constantly 
suspecting his grandees of a design to betray him to the 
English. He ordered the two grandsons of Jagat Seth to 
be arrested at Murshedabad and sent to Monghyr. He sent 
to Shah Alam and the Nawab Vizier of Oude for help against 
the English. He was for ever lying in wait for signs of some 
understanding between his grandees and the English. 
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Tn May a boat arrived at Monghyr laden with goods for a.d. 
the factory at Patna, and laden also with five hundred fire- 
locks for the English garrison. The sight of the arms filled gtoppac^e 
the Nawab with fresh suspicions and alarms. He stopped of arms^at 
the boat and refused to allow the firelocks to go on to Patna. Monghyr. 
He permitted Amyatt to return to Calcutta, but kept Hay as 
a hostage at Monghyr for the safety of certain officers of his 
own who had been arrested by the English. ‘ 

The story that follows is a mournful page in Indian Peril of 
history. Mr. Ellis, at Patna, was in correspondence with 
Amyatt, and he foresaw that the moment Amyatt reached 
Calcutta the council would declare- war against the Nawab. 

The factory in the suburbs of Patna would then be in 
extreme peril. It was untenable, and might be easily 
surrounded and captured by the Nawab’s troops. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Ellis resolved to attack and occupy the town 
and fort of Patna as a better place of defence in the event 
of a war. 

At early morning on the 25th of June, 1763, the English Capture of 
took the town of Patna by surprise ; the native com- 
mandant fled in a panic with most of his troops. The 
English next attacked the fort but were repulsed. They 1763, 
then began to disperse over the streets and bazars. The 
sepoys were plundering shQps and houses, and European 
soldiers were getting drunk and incapable. There was no 
idea of danger, and consequently no measures were taken 
for the defence of the town against any return of the fugitive 
garrison. 

Suddenly, at hot noon, the flying garrison recovered heart Recovery 
and re-entered the town of Patna. They had been joined ^ Patna 
by a reinforcement coming from Monghyr, and had, more- ]/awab's 
over, been told that the fort at Patna was still holding out troops, 
against the English. They met with little resistance, and 
were soon in possession of the town. The English were 
bewildered and overpowered, but they managed to spike 
their guns and retreat to the factory. : 

The English in the factory were utterly cast down by the Flight and 
disaster. TThey saw that they were being surrounded by 
the Nawab' s troops ; and they hurried off to their boats 
with the vain hope of escaping up the river Ganges into 
the territory of the Nawab Vizier of Oude. But they found 
every outlet closed against them, and, instead of cutting 
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their way through the Nawab’s troops, they committed the 
fatal error of surrendering to Asiatics. They were all sent 
as prisoners to Monghyr, and found that they were not 
alone in their misfortunes. The factory of Cossim'bazar, 
in the suburb of Murshedabad, had been captured and 
plundered by the Nawab^s troops ; and all the English at 
Cossimbazar had been sent to Monghyr’ as prisoners of war. 

All this while Mfr Kasim had been waiting at Monghjo- in 
an agony of suspense. News arrived of the loss of Patna, and 
filled him with despair. At dead of night other tidings arrived ; 
the town had been recovered, and the English were at his 
mercy. The Nawab was intoxicated with joy and exulta- 
tion. He orderjed the kettledrums to announce the glorious 
victory to the sleeping city. Next morning every grandee 
in Monghyr hurried to the palace with presents and con- 
gratulations ; and Mfr Kasim sent out circulars ordering 
his officers throughout Behar and Bengal to attack the 
English wherever they were to be found, and to slaughter 
them on the spot or bring them away as prisoners to 
Monghyr. 

The capture of the English factory at Cossimbazar was 
the first result of this cruel order, but Mr, Amyatt was 
the first victim. The unfortunate gentlemto was proceeding 
down the river towards Calcutta, when his boat was hailed 
by a detachment of the Nawab^s troops, and he was invited 
by the n§.tife commander to an entertainment on shore. 
The dancing-girls were there, but Amyatt had his mis- 
givings, and sent his excuses. Next he was peremptorily 
ordered to come on shore, but refused to go. Shots were 
fired ; the NawaVs troops boarded the boat. Amyatt w^ent 
ashore and mounted the bank with a pistol in each hand ; 
but he was overwhelmed by numbers, and hacked to 
pieces, and his head was carried off in tmmph to the 
Nawab at Monghyr. 

The news of the barbarous murder of Mir. Amyatt filled 
the Calcutta council with horror; and the majority 
clamoured for prompt vengeance on the Nawab. Vansit- 
tart begged them to remember that Mr. Ellis, and a multi- 
tude of Englishmen from Patna and Cossimbazar, were at 
the mercy of Mfr Kasim ; and that it would be better to 
make terms, and secure the lives of their fellow-country- 
men, before they talked of war and revenge. But bis 
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warning was miheeded ; scarcely a soul in the council would a. d. 

listen to his words. They loudly declared, — and they wrote 1763* 

out their declaration on paper and affixed their signatures, — 
that they would not come to terms with Mfr Kasim, nor defer 
their revenge, although every prisoner in his hands was 
slaughtered to a man* ■ , , • , 

Tlie council then left the chamber, and proceeded to the Mir Jafir 
house of Mk Jafir within the precincts of Calcutta, and proclaimed 
prodaimevT him Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

The ex-Nawab was overjoyed , at his unexpected’ re^stora- 
tion to a throne, and readily agreed to everything that the 
council wanted. He pledged himself to compensate the 
Company and its servants for all losses ; to pay the ex- 
penses of tne war against Mir Kasim ; and to reverse the 
measures of Mir Kasim, by collecting the duties from his 
own subjects, and permitting the English servants of the 
Company to trade in the commodities of the country duty 
free. 

In July the avenging array of the English was on its way En|Iish 
to Piassy and Patna accompanied , by Mir Jafir. The ^^dvance to 
English captured Murshedabad and defeated the flower ofMonghyr. 
the Nawab's army ; but they found the enemy stronger than 
they had anticipated. The Nawab's troops had been drilled 
and disciplined in English fashion, and fought better than 
any native army had ever fought before under a native com- 
mander. Bat the steadiness of the European forces over- 
came every obstacle ; and after a series of victories, they 
began to advance towards Monghyr. 

Meanwhile Mir Kasim was inflamed by his reverses to Flight of 
commit fresh acts of cruelty. He ordered several Hindu 
prisoners 'to execution, including the two grandsons of Jagat 
Seth. He collected his scattered forces* at Monghyr, and 
finally proceeded to Patna, carrying with him all his English 
prisoners, to the number of a hundred and fifty, souls. 

Terrible news followed him to Patna. The English had Fall of 
captured his new capital at Monghyr. Then followed one of Monghyr : 
the most awful massacres of Europeans which is recorded in 
the h story of British India. In a paroxysm of rage at the 
loss of Monghyr, Mfr Kasim ordered the English prisoners to 
be put to death in cold blood The native commanders 
shrank from the slaughter of unarmed men ; but a European 
deserter of the worst character agreed to perform the hateful 
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service, which has handed down his name to everlasting 
infamy. 

A morose Franco-German, named Walter Reinhardt, had 
deserted more than once, from the English to the French 
and back again. He had re-enlisted in an English regiment 
under the name of Somers ; but his comrades nicknamed 
him Sombre on account 'of his evil expression. Finally 
he had deserted to the service of Mir Kasim, and obtained 
the command of a brigade under the Hinduised name of 
Sumru. 

The English prisoners were lodged in a house or palace 
which had belonged to Hajf Ahmad, the ill-fated brother 
of Alivardi Khan. It was a large range of buildings with a 
square court in the centre, like a college quadrangle. On 
the fourth of October 1763, the prisoners were deprived of 
their knives and forks by Sumru’s orders, under pretence of 
a feast on the morrow. The morrow came. The house 
was surrounded with sepoys. Messrs. Ellis, Hay, and Lush- 
ington were called upon to come out, and were slaughtered 
outside. The sepoys climbed to the roof of the buildings, 
and fired upon the prisoners in the square, but were attacked 
with brickbats, bottles, and articles of furniture. They were 
struck with admiration at the courage of the English, They 
cried out that they would not fire upon men without arms. 
'^They were sepoys,” they said, “and not executioners!” 
But Sumru was furious at the hesitation. He struck down 
the foremost with his own hands, and compelled them to fire 
until every prisoner was slain. 

The massacre at Patna sent a thrill of horror through the 
British empire. The errors of the victims were forgotten 
in their suSerings, and the cry for vengeance was universal 
The Nawab was still hoping that the English would come to 
terms ; possibly he thought that they would be frightened 
into an accommodation \ but he soon found that the bloody 
deed had sealed his doom. In November Patna was taken 
by storm, and Mfr Kasim fled away into Oude with his 
family and treasures, accompanied by the infamous Sumru. 

The Nawab Vizier had bound himself by an oath on the 
Koran to support Mfr Kasim against the English j but his 
only object was to secure the Bengal provinces for himself. 
The moment was m6st favourable for an advance of the 
Nawab Vizier against the English. The victorious army, 
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which had fought its, way from Plassy to ■ Patna, was' in a ,a,d. - 

state of mutiny. Soldiers and sepoys had expected extra- 
ordinary rewards for their extraordinary successes, but had 
•received nothing beyond their pay and were starving for 
want of provisions ; and they had talked themselves into 
such a state of disafifection that many were prepared to desert 
their.colours and go over to the enemy. 

Weeks and months passed away. In April i764-4:he Repulse of 
Nawab Vizier, accompanied by Shah Alam, invaded Behar 
with what appeared to be an overwhelming army. 

English force was encamped on the frontier, but was dis- April/ 
heartened at the numbers of the enemy, and retreated slowly 1764. 
towards Patna. But the invading army is described by a 
native eyewitness as a mob of highwaymen.^ The lawless 
soldieiy of the Nawab Vizier fought, murdered and plundered 
each other in the middle of the camp ; or went out killing 
and marauding in the surrounding country. A battleuwas 
fought m the neighbourhood of Patna, and the Nawab Vizier 
was repulsed. He then threw over Mfr Kasim, and tried to 
make separate terms with Mfr Jafir; but he insisted on the 
cession of Behar. At the same time the English insisted on the 
surrender of Mfr Kasim andSumru; and the Nawab Vizier, 
unscrupulous as he was, shrunk from the infamy of sur- 
rendering fugitives. Ajccordingiy nothing was done, and as 
the rainy season was approaching, the Nawab Vizier returned 
to Oude. 

Subsequently Major Hector Munro arrived at Patna with Hector 
reinforcements. He found the English troops threatening 
to desert to the enemy and carry off their officers. Shortly 
after his arrival, an entire battalion of sepoys went off to blowa^ 
join the Nawab Vizier with their arms and accoutrements. fro:ga the 
Munro pursued them in the night, found them asleep, and 
brought them back as his prisoners. He ordered the native- 
officers to select twenty-four ringleaders, and to try them by 
court-martial The whole were found guilty of mutiny and 
desertion ; and Munro ordered eight to be blown from guns 
on the spot, and sent the rest to other cantonments to be 
executed in like manner. He then told the remainder that 
if they were not satisfied wdth their present pay, they might 
lay down their arms and be dismissed the service, for they 

^ Gholam Husain Ali, in the Siydr-td-Mutaqherin^ . 
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would get no better tertns. , The , delinquents ' expresseci 
their penitence, and promised to serve the Company very 
faithfully for the future.^ 

In September the rainy season was “ over, and 
Munro took the field. On the 23rd of October he defealM 
the JSTawab Vizier in the decisive battle of Buxar; and 
the English army then advanced to Lucknow. The Nawab 
Vizier fled away to the Rohiila country ; whilst Shah Alam 
joined the English, complaining that he had been set up 
as the Great Moghul, and then kept as a state prisoner 
by his own Vizier. 

Next to Plassy, the battle of Buxar is the most famous 
in the history of il^itish conquest m India. It broke up the 
strength and prestige of Shuja-ud-daula, the last and 
greatest of the Moghul Viceroys of provinces, excepting 
perhaps the Nizam. It threw the whole of the territories of 
Oude into the hands of the English ; placed the Moghul 
Padishah under British protection ; and established the 
British natipn as the foremost power in India. 

Tlie Nawab Vizier was seeking the help of the Rohiila 
Afghans and the Mahrattas, whilst his minister was trying 
in' the flame of his master to make peace with the English.. 
The demand for the surrender of Mir Kasim and the in- 
famous Sumru was the main difficulty. But Mir Kasim 
had been despoiled by the Nawab Vizier of the bulk of his 
treasures, and fled away to the north-west, where he sub- 
sequently-perished in obscurity. As regards Sumru it was 
proposed on the part of the Nawab Vizier to invite the 
miscreant to an entertainment, and put him to death in the 
presence of any English gentleman who might be -deputed 
to witness the assassination.^ 

^ Mr. Mill tells the story somewhat differently, but here as elsewhere 
the original authorities have been consulted. The narrative in the text is 
based on Major Munro^s own account of the transaction in a letter to 
Governor Vansittart, dated 1 6th September, 1769. 

^ The after career of Sumru or Sombre is a strange episode in Indian 
history. He deserted the Nawab Vizier with a battalion of sepoys 
and a body of European outcasts, the scum of different nations. He 
entered the service of the Raja of the Jats, the ancestor of the present 
Raja of Bhurtpore, Lastly he entered the service of the so-calie'd 
imperial army of Moghuls under Najib-ud-daula the Rohiila. Subser 
quently he married a dancing-girl, who afterwards became known as the 
Begum Sombre, 

The villain who murdered the English at Patna afterwards became a 
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About this time a Hindu grandee, named Raja SMtab- ab. - 
Rai, came, to the front. He was^a shrewd, keen-witted 
native, who had started in life as a small office clerk 
Delhi, and risen to posts of power and w^th in Bengal and Raja 
Beliar. " He was a fair type of the Hindus of capacity, SMtab 
who made themselves useful, and were ultimately rewarded 
with the title of Eaja. He was demonstrative in his 
friendship for the English, and busied himself in all that 
was going on. He was an agent for the English in the 
negotiations with the Nawab Vizier. He brought over the 
Raja of Benares, Bulwunt Singh, from the cause of tlhe 
Nawab Vizier to that of the English. He had been mixed 
up in some secret intrigues for inducing- the\couimanders 
of fortresses in Oude territory to surrender to the English. 

In a word, he lost no opportunity of ingmtiating himself with 
the English in the hope of profiting by their ascendancy. 

Meanwhile the English refused to listen to the proposals English 
for the assassination of Sumru. They took possession of ^cupy 
the territories of the Nawab Vizier j appointed officers to 
the command of the several districts ; and intrusted the 
settlement of the revenue and judicial administration to 
Shitab Rai and Bulwunt Singh. 

The Nawab Vizier was still reluctant to come to terms. Final 
He sought the help of Rohilla Afghans and Mahrattas. The , 

Rohilla chiefs engaged to join him, but did nothing. The 
Mahrattas under Mulhar Rao Holkar weie eager for the 
plunder of Oude, and readily marched to his support. But 
Hoikar was not accustomed to English artillery. He and 
his Mahratta horsemen advanced against the English army, 
but were received with such a terrible fire that they galloped 
off in consternation. 

The Nawab Vizier saw that bis cause was ruined. He Hawab. 
complained bitterly of the Rohilla chiefs, but they plied 
him with excuses. He had no alternative but fo proceed 
to the English camp, and throw himself upon the mercy of Engifsh. 
the conquerors. Raja Shitab Rai was ajgaih busy as a nego- 
tiator; and the Nawab Vizier was led to believe that the 

prince, and acquired great wealth, after the manner of Hindu and 
Muhammadan adFenturers of the eighteenth century. The territory of 
Sirdhana was^ granted Mm in jaghir by the Moghul courV for the main- 
fenance of his sepoys and Europeans. He died in 1^78, leaving his 
weaith and principality to the Begum Sombre. 
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payment.' of fifty lakhs, or half a" million sterling, /would 
enable him to recover his lost territories. 

About this time there was a change of Governors at Gal- 
cutta. Vansittart returned to England, and was succeeded 
by a Mr. Spencer; whilst a scheme was brewing for making 
over Oude to Najib-ud-daula, the Delhi minister, and 
conducting Shah Alam to Delhi. The scheme came to 
nothing, but it probably accounts for the reluctance of the 
Rohilla chiefs to join the Nawab Vizier.^ 

Mfr Jafir died in January, 1765 ; and the appointment 
of a successor to the Nawabship of Bengal and Behar 
was a question of grave importance. Spencer was 
only a temporary Governor. He knew that Clive, now 
an Irish Peer, was coming to Bengal with the powers of 
a dictator ; and he would have acted wisely if he had 
awaited the arrival of Lord Clive ; but he resolved to 
forestal Lord Clive in the disposal of the vacant .throne 
at Murshedabad. There were two claimants to the suc- 
cession, namely, an illegitimate son of Mfr Jafir, aged twenty, 
and a legitimate grandson, aged six, a son of the deceased 
Miran; and the question was, which of the two was 
likely to prove the most subservient to the interests of 
the Company. No doubt the boy would have been most 
amenable to the will of the English ; but Spencer 
chose the elder claimant, in spite of his illegitimacy, as 
the most amenable to fhe pecuniary rapacity of himself 
and his colleagues. 

Four members of the Calcutta council proceeded as a 
deputation to Murshedabad, and made a hurried bargain 
with a clever Mussulman grandee, named Muhammad 

^ The scheme of Governor Spencer was more extravagant than that 
of Governor Vansittart. The proposal to conduct Shah Alam to Delhi 
was wild but possible ; and had an English officer, endowed with the 
genius of an Alexander or a Napoleon, been appointed to the command, 
he might have established a British empire over Hindustan. But the 
proposed cession of all the territories of the Nawab Vizier of Oude 
to his rival, the Afghan guardian at Delhi, would have been ruinous . 
to the English There was only one way by which Najib-ud-daula 
could have occupied Oude, namely, by parcelling out the whole country 
as‘ military jaghirs, or fiefs, amongst the Rohilla chiefs. This occu- 
pation would have amounted to the re-establishment of an Afghan 
empire down the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges as far as the Camni- 
which would have proved a perpetual menace to Behar and Bengal. 
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Reza Khan. It was agreed that the illegitimate son, aged a.b. 
twenty, should be proclaimed Nawab ; that Muhammad ^7%-^ 7^5 
Reza Khan should exercise all real power, under the name 
of Naib, or deputy Nawab ; and that twenty lakhs of rupees, 
or about two hundred .thousand pounas sterling,.. ahouM be 
distributed to the Governor and <.ertain select members of 
the. cQUiiciJ at •Caleirtta. 

The. bargaining at Murshedahad, and virtual sale of The 
Beng^ and Behar to Muhammad Reza Khan, was the last, 
ptiblic act of the counting-house. adnunistrators of Calcutta. 

The Company’s servants at this period were no better and 
no worse than the Praetorian guards, who sold the throne of 
the Caesars to the highest bidder ; but they were followed 
by men of the stamp of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings, 
who knew something of courts and armies, and were anxious 
to maintain a character in the eyes of their countrymen. 

The transaction however was strictly mercantile ; and had it 
been concluded in the name of the East India Company, 
and not as an underhand stroke of private trade, it might 
have been regarded by the merchants of Leadenhall Street 
as a financial success. Indeed commercial statesmen might 
still be found, who would sell India back to native princes 
as the readiest means of getting rid of the supposed incubus 
of an Indian empire. But crimes history axe 

history The men who sold Bengal and Behar 
to fill their own pockets are remembered only to be despised. 

But the soldiers and administrators that came after them, 
who delivered the native populations from the bondage of 
oriental despotism, and laboured to raise them to the level 
of Englishmen, have left a mark upon the people of India 
which will remain for all time. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DOUBLE GOVERNMENT : CLIVE, ETC. 

A.D. 1765 TO 1771. 

A*i>. Lord Clive, who at this time was on his way to India, was 
^7 65-17 ^7 forty years of age. He had been named by nearly all 
Startling parties in England as the only man who could save the 
tidings.^ Company’s affairs in India. He reached Madras in April, 
1765, and was greeted with startling tidings. Nizam A li, 
who had murdered his brother SaUbut Jung in 1763, had 
invaded the Carnatic with unusual ferocity ; but had been 
compelled to retire to Hyderabad before the united forces 
of the English and Muhammad Aii. This matter was 
allowed to stand over f Lord Clive had already made up his 
mind how to dealwdth the Nizam. But another event struck 
him nearer home. He was told that Mfr Jafir had died in 
the previous January: ^ 

Con- Lord Clive was delighted at the news, for it enabled him 

tempkted to carry ont a part of the grand scheme that he had un- 
Lord*^^^ folded to Pitt more than seven years before; namely, to 
Clive. ^ver the sovereignty of Bengal and Behar in the name 

of the East India Company, but to veil this sovereignty 
from the public eye by the -forms of Moghul imperialism. 
He wanted a Nawab, who should be only a cypher ; and 
the legitimate grandson of Mir Jafir, aged six, was ready to 
his hand. Lord Clive proposed to leave the native ad- 
ministration under the puppet Nawab and native ministers, 
who should be wholly dependent on the English ; but to 
take over the entire revenue of the provinces. He calcu- 
lated that after paying for the defence of the country, . and 
the maintenance of tire state pageant, there would remain 
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a yearly surplus of one or two millions sterling for the use a.d. 
of the, Company. 7 ^5’^ 7^ 7.; 

Lord Clive reached Calcutta in May, and soon discovered 
the corrupt transactions of Governor Spencer. Of course Calcutta, 
he was furiou§ with rage. Governor Spencer and his May, 1765 : 
council had forestalled him only to fill their own pockets. Ms wrath 
They had placed a grown-up Nawab on the throne only to pencer. 
facilitate their corrupt bargaining with Muhammad Reza 
Khan. Clive declared in his wrath that the whites had united 
with the blacks to empty the public treasury. In vain he 
was told that the Governor and council had only followed 
the example which he had himself set at Murshedabad after 
the battle of Plassy. He retorted that he had rendered 
great public services by his victory at Plassy, whilst 
Spencer and the others had rendered no services whatever ; 
that after Plassy, presents had been permitted, but that at 
the death of Mir Jafir they had been strictly forbidden by 
the Court of Directors. But Lord Clive was powerless to 
compel the offenders to refund, or to punish them in any 
way whatever ; and most of them resigned the service and 
returned to England to fight the question with the Directors 
in the courts of law. 

Lord Clive made the best arrangement he could under Arrange- 
the circumstances. He accepted the N^awab who had been 
set up by Governor Spencer. He left Muhammad Reza Khan Mursh^a- 
to act as deputy Nawab at Murshedabad, and he appointed bad and 
Raja Shitab Rai to act in the same capacity at Patna. Both Patna, 
men wielded enormous powers. They were at the head of law 
and Justice ; they superintended the collections of revenue; 
and they were supposed, to make over the whole of the 
proceeds to the English. But the story of their doings or 
misdoings will be told hereafter. 

Lord Clive felt that whilst the English exercised sovereign English 
powers in Bengal and Behar, it was necessary to- sover- 

that sovereignty from the eyes of the world,; as it would only velkd^by 
excite the murmurs of the English parliament, and provoke Moghul 
the jealousies of French and Dutch rivals.^ Accordingly forms. 
Lord Clive planned that the English were to act solely in 
the name of the cypher Nawab, and under the affectation of 

^ The Seven Years’ War between Great Britain and France was 
brought to a close by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, under which Chan- 
dernagore and Pondicherry were restored to the French. 
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being the ofBcers of the Great . Moghul. In 'other words,/ 
the English were to accept from Shah Alam the post of 
Dewan, or manager of the revenues of the Bengal provinces • 
to pay the salaries of the Nawab and his officials ; to set 
aside a fixed yearly sura as tribute to the Great Moghul 
as represented by Shah Alam ; to provide for the defence 
of the provinces against all external and internal enemies ; ^ 
and to transfer the surplus revenue to the coffers of the 
Company. 

Lord Clive’s idea was to resuscitate the Moghul empire 
under Moghul forms, whilst keeping Shah Alam as a puppet 
or pageant in his own hands. He utterly scouted Spencer's 
scheme of policy. To have ceded Oude to the Rohilla 
Afghans would have drawn the Afghans to the frontier of 
Behar. To have conducted Shah Alam to Delhi would have 
carried the English army hundreds of miles from the frontier, 
and have embroiled the British authorities with Afghans or 
Mahrattas. Lord Clive was anxious to keep Shah Alam in 
the Bengal provinces, — at Patna, if not at Calcutta ; and to 
set him up as a symbol of the Great Moghul. In other 
words, Shah Alam was to have been an imperial idol ; and 
the English were to have issued their orders and* com- 
mands as the oracles of. the idol. 

At the same time Lord Clive determined to restore Oude 
to the Nawab Vizier. It was too remote from Calcutta for 
the English to hold it as a conquered territory. Its defence 
would have drawn the European troops far away to the 
north-west, and left Behar and Bengal exposed to the de- 
mands or assaults of Mahrattas or Afghans. Its adminis- 
tration would have been out of the reach of all control from 
Calcutta. But the restoration of Oude to the Nawab Vizier 
would relieve the Company of all further expense and re- 
sponsibility, and convert the government of Oude into a 
natural barrier for Behar and Bengal against the Afghans 
and Mahrattas of Hindustan. 

Full of these grand schemes, Lordv Clive left Calcutta, 
and hastened up the Ganges to meet Shah Alam and the 
Nawab Vizier, .at Allahabad* There, to use the language 

1 The military defence of a province nnder Moghul rale was not the 
duty of the Dewan, but of the Nawab Nazim. The exigencies of the 
lime compelled Lord Clive to.overlook the niceties of Moghul forms as 
regards the relative functions of Dewan and Nawab Nazim. 
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of a native contemporary, he disposed of provinces with is a.d.^ 
much ease as if he had been selling cattle.^ Without any of 
the endless negotiations, cavillings, and delays, which are 
the pride and glory of native diplomatists, he settled all 
questions by his own authority as the supreme arbiter of 
the destinies of Hindustan. The Nawab Vizier eagerly 
agreed to receive back his lost territories ; to pay a sum of 
half a million sterling towards the expenses of the late war ; 
and to cede by way of tribute to Shah Alam the revenues of 
Korah '^ncl Allahabad. On the other hand, Shah Alam 
was equally ready to accept the provinces of Allahabad and 
Korah in lieu of a tribute which for many years had never 
been paid. But Shah Alam refused to remove to Patna, or 
to any other place in Behar or Bengal. He was much 
chagrined at the refusal of Lord Clive to conduct him to 
Delhi; and he was still bent on going there at the first 
opportunity. Accordingly he decided on living at Allahabad 
in the empty state of a Great Moghul without a kingdom, 
but in the immediate neighbourhood of Shuja-ud-daula as 
his Vizier. A British force was posted at Allahabad for his 
protection ; and it may be remarked that at this period, and 
for years afterwards, the forces of the Company were formed 
into three brigades, one of which was posted at Monghyr, 
a second at Patna, and a third at Allahabad. 

The affairs of the Bengal provinces were settled with the Office of 
same ease as those of Oude. §hah Alam gave letters Dewan of 
patent to Lord Clive investing the English Company with 
the office of Dewan ; and in return Lord Clive agreed that Oriss^ 
the English should pay him as Padishah a yearly tribute of 
something like a quarter of a million sterling, or about 
the same amount that Mfr Kasim had agreed to give Shah 
Alam under the settlement of 1761.. 

It has already been explained that under the constitution of Distinction 
the later Moghul empire every province was administered by 
two officers, a Nawab and a Dewan. The Nawab, or Nawab jsrazim 
Nazim, held the military command, and in that capacity and the 
superintended the administration of law, justice, and police. .t>ewan. 
The was the acxmintant 'general or finapjoe jiuui&ter, 

and looked solely after the revemts andxxpieaditure. 

Under Lord Clive’s scheme the Company became nomi- 

^ Siydr’ul-Mutaqheriny by Gholam Husain Ali. Calcutta translation. 
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pally Dewan, and practically Nawab Nazim ; for the English 
compelled the young Nawab Nazira to disband his rabble 
army, and took upon themselves the military defence of the 
country, as well as the disposal of the revenue. The duties 
of the Nawab Nazira were thus limited to the nominal 
superintendence of law, justice, and police; and it will 
be seen hereafter that the English were soon forced by 
the general anarchy to take these branches of the adminis- 
tration into their, own hands. Thus within a few years 
the Nawab Nazim dwindled into a pageant, having no 
duties to perform beyond the superintendence of his own 
household.^ 

The political result of this arrangement was that the 
English remained in military charge of Bengal and Behar, 
with a claim on Orissa whenever they could procure it from 
the Mahrattas. Shuja-ud-daula was converted into a friendly 
ally; and it was hoped that he would succeed in guarding 
the English frontier at the Carumnassa river from Mahrattas 
and Afghans. 

The financial results were still more satisfactory. The 
yearly revenue of Bengal and Behar was roughly estimated 
at three or four millions sterling, but hopes were expressed 
that it might reach five millions. Out of this gross sum the 
English were to pay half a million to the Nawab, and a 
quarter of a million to Shah Alam ; and were then at liberty 
to appropriate the remainder. 

The political system of Lord Clive must have appeared 
on paper to be the perfection of wisdom. So far as the 
Company believed in his golden dreams of tlie future, it 
held out most brilliant prospects. The civil adminis- 
tration in all matters of law, justice, and police was left 
in the hands of the natives, so that there were no respon- 
sibilities on that score. At the same time it was fondly 
expected that the surplus revenues of Bengal would meet 

^ The yearly allowances of the Nawab Nazim were fixed in the first 
instance by Lord Clive at fifty-three lakhs of rupees, or more than half 
a miUiv>n sterling. The first puppet Nawab died within a year of his 
accession from sheer self-indulgence ; his succeS'Ors were equally useless 
and equally worthless, and, within seven years, the yearly allowance 
%vasrecUiced to i6o,oc>ar. Strange to say, this latter rate has been niain- 
taiiieti down to our own time ; and thus, for more than a century, a 
yearly expenditure, which would have supported a university, has been 
w’asted on a useless pageant without duties and without claims. 
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all charges against the Company in India ; including ' a.d* ' 
ail the expenses -of the Company’s settlements, all the 
civil and military salaries, and even all investments 'in ' * ' ' ' 

India and China- goods. Could these %dsions'have been 
realised, the' East India Company would have enjoyed the 
grandest monopoly the world ever saw. The Company 
already carried on a trade with India and China? from which 
all other Englishmen were excluded ; and the further con- 
venience of making the people of Bengal and Behar pay for 
all they bought in the east, would have enabled them to 
pocket the gross receipts of all they sold in England. 
Meanwhile, and for many years, so- much secrecy was 
observed, and so much confusion was created by the use of 
oriental terms, that few outside the Company’s service 
could possibly understand or realise the actual state of 
affairs. 

The external policy of Lord Clive was more clear and External 
intelligible to men of business. In theory it was a strict ®f 
adherence to the principles of non-intervention, amounting 
to political isolation. The English in Bengal were to leave 
all the native states outside the frontier to their own devices. 

They had formed an alliance with Shah Alam and his Nawab 
Vizier, but they were to abstain from making any other 
alliances whatever. Afghans and Mahrattas might fight 
each other, and kill each other like Kilkenny cats; the 
English were not to interfere, especially as the territories of 
the Nawab Vizier were supposed to form a political barrier 
against both the antagonistic faces. 

Lord Clive' had some misgivings about the Mahrattas of Misgivings 
Berar. The Bhopsla Raja of Berar,-or Nagpore,.was pressr 
ing for the payment of chout for Bengal and Behar with ^ ^ 
arrears ; and Clive was inclined to keep him quiet by paying 
the chout, on the condition that the Raja ceded the province 
of Orissa, which he bad held ever since the agreement with 
Alivardi Khan in 1750. Again the Mahrattas were recover- 
ing from their defeat at Paniput, a;id beginning to re-assert 
their ascendancy in the Dekhan and Hindustan. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Clive threw out some hints of an alliance 
with the Nizam of the Dekhan which .should maintain the 
balance of power against the Mahrattas. 

The Directors in London took the alarm. They saw no Non-inter- 
necessity for paying chout ; they did not want Orissa ; and vention. 
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176^^67 protested vigorously against any alliance with the 
7 SJ_ 7 Ni2am, or any other native power. '‘The Carumnassa” 
enforced repeated, “is your boundary; go not beyond the 
by the Carumnassa ! Leave the Mahrattas to fight the Afghans 

Directors, ^d the Niaam to fight' the Mahrattas, and devote a^l your 
attention to revenue and trade ! ” <= <=111 your 

Clive had already dealt with Nizam Ali accord- 
Nizam AK. peculiax scheme of imperial • policy. On arriving 

in India he had been told that Nizam Ali had been 

ravaging the Carnatic; and he saw that strong measures 

Sh ^ a troublesome and refractory 

neighbour. The qu^el was about the Northern Circars • 
namely, the five maritime districts on the coast of Coromande/ 

extendingnorthward from the frontier of the Carnatic to the 

pagoda of Jagganath.1 SaMbut Jung had ceded dds teS! 

French, and afterwards to Colonel 
Forde and the English ; but his younger brother. Nizam Ali 

1 Hyderabad in 1761, and mui 

fSto^!^^“* 1763. refused to submit to the loss of 

tried to settle the question by putting forward 
S^GrlS ?? sovereign of India.^Shah\lam, as 

2 A^a?2!l ^ to maintain a little court 

at Allahabad; but he was otherwise treated as the tool and 

^ature of the English ; and a story is told that the English 

^t^riic.^'r^^^ to allow the page 

kettle-drums, because they 

£mln frLTb\Tr Cli^eobtaSedl 

Northern Circars to 

n “4 

Kmp. The assumption was enormous. It amounted to an s'? 

SSL’aT T® f ^ sovereign right to 

'ereignfy, 0 ^^^ *0 territories of the old Moghul emnire 

^though the provinces had been practically cSmed 

K t“ 'bfi"v«»/rSirsS 

S Cirl,., i, would have E„t»! 

nX^tThe lag -i'^lep-vino* liteOude, 


» See ante, pages 255, 285, and 286. 
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Had Lord Clive been an Asiatic conqueror^ remaining for a.d. 
the rest, of Hs life in India, he might possibly have ruled 
over the whole empire of Aurangzeb in the name of the 
Great Moghul. Shah Alam would have been the half- MogM 
deified symbol of sovereignty. Lord Clive would have Feishwa. 
been prime minister or Peishwa; and as such might have 
compelled all rebellious Viceroys and refractory Rajas to 
do his bidding. He was already the virtual sovereign of 
Behar and Bengal. He had disposed of Oude at will; and 
had he remained in India he would have held the Northern 
Circars under the authority of the firman. His genius was 
cast in the iron mould of military despotism; and the 
prestige of his name was sufficient to render the decrees of 
Shah Alam as irresistible as those of Aurangzeb. 

But Lord Clive was thwarted by the Madras authorities. Thwarted 
In 1766 he sent an expedition under General Cailiaud 
take possession of the Northern Circars. But the English 
at Madras were alarmed at reports that Nizam Ali was 
making prodigious preparations for the invasion of the 
Carnatic ; and they ordered General Cailiaud to proceed to 
Hyderabad, and conclude a peace on almost any terms with 
Nizam Ali. 

At the end of 1766 General Cailiaud negotiated a treaty Treaty of 
with Nizam Ali. firmdn of Shah Alam was ignored. 

The English agreed to pay Nizam Ali a yearly tribute of 
severity thousand pounds for the Northern Chrcars.^ At the 
same time the English and Nizam Ali agreed to assist each 
other against any enemy ; and in the first instance resolved 
on a joint expedition against Hyder Ali of M5^sore, who had 
already threatened the dominions of Nizam Ali, and aroused 
the jealousy of the English by his leanings towards the 
French. 

In January, 1767, Lord Clive left India never to return.^ 

He was succeeded by Mr. Verelst as Governor of Bengal. ^ 

Meanwhile the joint expedition of Nizam Ali and the 1767. 

1 There was some special arrangement as regards the Guntoor Circar, 
between the Gundlacama and Kistna rivers, which had been assigned as 
a jaghir to Basalut Jung, the eldest brother of Nkam Ali. The Circar 
of Guntoor was not to be made over to the East India Company until 
after the death of Basalut Jung. 

^ Lord Clive was only forty-two when his career in India was brought 
to a close. He died in England in 1774, at the age of forty-nine. 
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English against Hyder Ali of Mysore was .opemng out 
new phase in Indian history. 

The rise of Hyder Ali is a sign of the times. This 
adventarer was a , Muhammadan of obscure origin. He 
is said to have served as a soldier in the French army.^ 
Subsequently he left the French army and raised a body of 
troops on the basis of plunder, giving his men the half of 
all they stole, and taking care that nothing was stolen with- 
out his knowledge. Hyder’s men seized every description 
of property, great and small ; they would carry djS* sheep, 
cattle, or grain, or they would strip the villagers of their 
clothes and ear-rings. 

Hyder Ali next appeared as a commander in thd service 
of the Hindu Raja of Mysore during the operations against 
Trichinopoly. He received a money allowance for every 
man under his command, and a donation for every one who 
was wounded; and he naturally cheated the Hindu govern- 
ment by false musters, and by bandaging men without a 
scratch, in order to pass them off as wounded. Meanwhile 
the Mysore government was distracted by a rivalry between 
a young Raja, who was a minor, and ah uncle, named 
Nunjeraj, who acted as regent, and Hyder Ali did not fail 
to take advantage of the occasion. Gradually, by tricks and 
treacheries as bewildering as the feats of a conjuror, Hyder 
Ali destroyed the influence of the regent and used the Raja 
as a pageant, until at last he assumed the sovereign power 
in his own name. 

Hyder Ali was not a mere freebooter. He subjugated 
several small states to the north and west of Mysore, includ- 
ing Kanara and Malabar. In this fashion he converted 
the Hindu Raj of Mysore into the seat of a new Muham- 
madan empire. He formed no political alliances. He 
committed raids on the territories of all his neighbours ; on 
the Mahrattas of Poona, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the 
Nawab of the Carnatic. At the same time he excited the 
jealous alarm of the English by secret dealings with the 
French of Pondicherry. 

^ The author of the Siydr-uUMutaqherln states that Hyder Ali was 
originally a French sepoy. The story is extremely probable, although 
it would be suppressed or denied by the court annalists at Mysore or 
Seringapatam. It would explain Hyder Ali’s subsequent leanings 
towards the French, which are otherwise inexplicable. 
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The English were soon disgusted with their alliance with a.d.. 
Nizam AIL The united armies invaded Mysore and cap- 
tured Bangalore, Meantime Nizam Ali was secretly 
triguing with the Mysore court He tried to win over the joins 
regent Nunjeraj; but Hyder Ali discovered the plot, and HyderAli: 
nothing more was heard of Nunjeraj. Nizam Ali next tried 
to win over Hyder Ali, This plot succeeded. Nizam Ali 
deserted the English, and joined his forces with those of 
Hyder Ali ; and the new confederates began to attack the 
English and invade the Carnatic, 

The English army was taken aback at this sudden treach- Htimilla- 
ery, and retired towards Madras ; but reinforcements came 
up, and they succeeded in inflicting two decisive defeats 
on the Muhammadan confederates. Nizam Ali was much ° 
alarmed at these disasters. He had expected to crush the 
English and recover the Carnatic from Muhammad Ali ; but 
he began to fear that his own dominions were in danger. 
Accordingly he repented of his treachery, deserted Hyder 
Ali, fled towards Hyderabad, and sued the English for 
peace. In 176B another treaty was concluded between the 
English and Nizam Ali, and relations were restored to their 
former footing. 

Nizam Ali had grounds for his alarm. Whilst he was Second fir* 
uniting his forces with Hyder Ali against the English, of a 
the puppet Padishah at Allahabad was once more brought , 
into play. Mr. Verelst, the successor of Lord Clive, thought " 

to checkmate Nizam Ali, and put an effectual stop to his 
intrigues with Hyder Ali, by procuring a blank firman, with 
the - seals of the Great Moghul, granting the whole of 
the Nizam's dominions to any one whom the English might 
choose. The firman was actually sent to Madras, leaving 
the English there to fill in the name of any candidate that 
pleased them. The Directors loudly condemned this trans- 
action and ordered it to be cancelled. 1 

^ ^ The cool attempt of Mr. Verelst to deprive Nizam Ali of hisdomi- 
nions by a simple firman from Shah Aiam excited great wrath and 
astonishment at the time. Nevertheless Verelst continue<l to regret 
that the design was not carried out. At a subsequent period, u'hen 
^lah Aiani had fled fr'om Allahabad to Delhi, it was discovered that 
Hyder Ali of Mysore had been equally clever. Hyder Ali had 
actually purchased letters of investiture from the pageant I^adishah at 
Delhi, under which he himself was appointed to the government of ail 
the dominions of the Nizam, 
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Strange to say, Hyder Ali was relieved by tlie defection 
of Nizam Ali. He retired to Mysore ; but after collecting 
his resources, he fought the English with varying success, 
and then engaged in a series of rapid marches, which re- 
sembled the movements and surprises of Sivaji. He exacted 
a contribution from the Raja of Tanjore ; re-opened com- 
munications with the reviving French settlement at Pondi- 
cherry j and threatened to join the Mahrattas of Poona 
against the English, unless the English joined him against 
the Mahrattas. Finally he appeared at St. Thome, near 
Madras, with an army of six thousand chosen horsemen. 

The English at Madras were filled with consternation. 
Their resources were exhausted j they were alarmed for the 
safety of their garden houses in the suburbs of Madras ; and 
they hastened to make peace, because, as they said, they had 
no money to carry on the war. In April, 1769, they con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive treaty with Hyder Ali. 
Each party agreed to restore all conquests, and to help the 
other in the event of an invasion from the Mahrattas or any 
other power. 

All this while the affairs of the Company in Bengal were 
drifting into financial anarchy. There was no war, nor 
rumours of war, beyond an occasional demand from the 
Bhonsla Raja of Berar for the payment of chout ; but there 
was an alarming decline in the public revenue ; money was 
disappearing from Bengal, and many of the native popula- 
tion were sinking into helpless penury. In 1770 Mr. Verelst 
returned to England, and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier as 
Governor of Bengal. But there was no prospect of improve- 
ment. In 1770-71 a terrible famine in Bengal added to the 
general desolation. At last in 1771 Lord Clive’s political 
sham of a Moghul empire suddenly qollapsed. Shah Alam 
threw himself into the hands of the Mahrattas, and went off 
to Delhi ; and the destinies of the native powers of India 
entered upon a new phase, which is closely associated with 
the Mahratta empire, and will demand separate consideration 
in the following chapter. 

The system of government introduced by Lord Qive 
had turned out a, total failure. This vras obvious before Lord 
CEve left Calcfltta ; but for three or four years the system 
was lauded to the skies as the grand discovery of the age. 
At last the rapid diminution of the revenues of Bengal and 
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Beliar opened the eyes of the Directors,, and indticed . them . a:,d. : . 
to' break up the political sham, and, to- intrust the collection ^7 ^7."^7 7r 
of the land and the administration of justice to their 
European servants., 

The system introduced by Lord Clive was a double Double 
government, under which the English took over the 
revenue and garrisoned the country, and left the adminis- 
tration in the hands of native officials without prestige gov^- 
or authority. This double government must not be con- ment* 
founded with party government There never has been 
a party government in India with the natives on one side 
and the English on the other. In the double government 
of Lord Clive the English cared for nothing but the money, 
and left the native officials to prey upon the people and 
min the country without check or hindrance, so long as they 
collected the land rents and paid over a satisfactory block 
sum into the English treasury. 

This anomaly was not the fault of Lord Clive. It was Protection 
forced upon him, partly, as already seen, from motives of native 
policy as regards the French and Dutch, and partly ^Iso by 
the force of public opinion in England. Strong indignation 
had been felt in England at the interference of the servants 
of the Company in the administration of Mi'r Kasim ; and 
strong opinions had been expressed that native officials 
should be left alone. Accordingly Lord Clive had been 
induced to recognise Muhammad Reza Khan as deputy 
Nawab at Murshedabad, and to appoint Raja Shitab Rai as 
deputy Nawab at Patna, in order that these two officials 
might conduct the native administration. He also ap- 
pointed a British Resident at both places for the two- 
fold purpose of taking over the revenue from the deputy 
Nawabs, and of protecting the native administration from 
any encroachments of the English. He overlooked the 
fact that the power which takes over the revenue is 
responsible for the well-being of the people. The result 
was that all the vices of oriental mle were left to fester in 
the native administration ; whilst the restrictions imposed 
upon the British Residents prevented the possibility of any 
reform. 

In Bengal and Behar the bulk of the revenue was derived Zemindars 
from the land, which was assumed to be the property of the Ryots, 
state. The Ryots cultivated the land, paying rent to the 
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A.a Zemindar of the district The Zemindar collected the 
1767-1771 0f his district in the mixed character of landholder and 
revenue-collector, and made .monthly payments into the 
treasury at Murshedabad or Patna. The mcome of the 
Zemindar^ was thus derived, not from his rental, but from 
profit It comprised the difference between the gross rents 
he received from the Ryots and the net proceeds which he 
paid into the treasury at headquarters. 

Oppressive Ryots were mostly Hindus, — servile, timid, and help- 

tr^tment less. The Zemindars were mostly Muhammadans from 
of the Persia, bred amidst the tyranny and corruption which pre- 
Ryots, vailed in Persia, and devoid of all sympathy for the Hindu 
population.^ They collected not only rents but irregular 
cesses ; and whenever there was a marriage in the house of 
a Zemindar, or a son was born, or a fine was levied on the 
Zemindar on account of some delay or defalcation, the 
Ryots were compelled to contribute according to their 
means. There was no way of escape, except by bribing the 
servants of the Zemindar, reaping the crops at night and 
hiding the grain, or throwing up the holding and flying the 
country. 

T di ial while the Zemindar was magistrate of the district 

powers He could fine, imprison, torture, and even execute heinous 
of the offenders, and there was no one to control him. There were 
Zemindars. Muhammadan Kdzfs and Brahman Pundits to decide civil 
cases, and there were higher courts of apf)eal ; but no one 
could obtain redress without a large expenditure in presents 
or bribes, or the interference of some powerful grandee. 
Deputy addition to the Zemindars, there always had been 

Nawate. governors or deputy Nawabs of the same type as Muham- 
mad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab RaL They governed 
large towns or circles; received the collections from the 
Zemindars ; and kept the peace throughout their respective 
jurisdictions. Originally their posts had been filled by 
Muhammadan officers; but later Nawabs preferred pro- 
moting Hindu officials, and giving them the honorary title 
of Raja.” 2 

^ See Verelsf s Bengul, Also Early E^ords of British India, 

2 Muhammaxiaii governors were often turbulent and refractory ; and 
tli^ squandered all their ill-gotten gains on pomp and pleasure, Hindus 
were more amenable to auffiority, and delighted in bearding up gold 
and jewels; so that as occasion served they could be squeezed 
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Tfie only check on Zemindars and deputy Nawabs was a,d. 
the right of petition to the Nawab ; and this check in olden ^7 67-^7 7^ 
time had exercised a restraining influence on oppression, check 
Former Mawabs would often sit in state, and spend a great on the 
part of their days in hearing petitions and passing Judg- Zemindars, 
ments with the assistance of law officers. Sometimes the 
iniquitous oppressions and exactions of a Zemindar were 
forced oil the attention of a Nawab, and were punished 
by the confiscation of his goods and removal from his 
Zemindaxy, Sometimes, justly or unjustly, a Hindu Raja 
was recalled from his post, deprived of all his goods and 
chattels, and put to an ignominious death as a punishment 
for his misdeeds, or in order to replenish the coffers of a 
grasping Nawab. 

But under the double government created by Lord Clive, A’ggrava- 
embezzlement, corruption, and oppression flourished as in of ^''‘1 
a hotbed. Not only was there no check, but there was 
every temptation to guilty collusion. No Zemindars could govem- 
have been anxious to swell the collections of revenue for ment. 
the benefit of the East India Company; nor were the 
deputy Nawabs eager to detect defalcations and abuses, 
when they might be bribed to silence by a share in the 
spoil. The new puppet Nawab Nazim had no inducement 
to hear petitions, and no power to enforce judgment. The 
deputy Nawabs, Muhammad Reza Khan at Murshedabad 
and Raja Shitab Rai at Patna, were supposed to hear peti- 
tions ; but they had a thousand interests to consult, of 
Englishmen as well as Zemindars, and it is impossible to 
know whether they performed their duties well or ill. Mean- 
while the English servants of the East Indian Company 
were merchants,, educated for the counting-house, skilled in 
bargaining and commerce, and impressed with the convic- 
tion that the one aim and object of life in India was to make 
a fortune and return to England at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

The outward working of the Nizamut may be gathered 
from a solemn farce which was played every year at Mur- 

of all the riches they had absorbed. Mirjafir removed some of the 
Hindu Rajas, and appointed Muhammadan kinsmen of his ovvn to the 
vacant posts. Muhammad Reza Khan was a fair sample of a Muham- 
madan grandee; whilst Shitab Rai was a favourable specimen of a 
Hindu Raja. 
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shedabad. The annual revenue settlements were arranged 
at a yearly festival known as the Poona. The Zemindars 
assembled at the capital to make their agreements as regards 
the monthly payments of revenue for the ensuing year. 
The Nawab Nazim took his seat on the throne in empty 
dignity; whilst the English Governor of Bengal and Behar 
stood on his right hand as representing the Honourable 
Company in the quality of Dewan. 

One result of the new system of government wras the 
rapid disappearance of rupees. Silver was no longer im- 
ported from Europe for the purchase of commodities or 
payment of salaries ; whilst large quantities were exported 
to Madras and China, or carried to Europe by the Com- 
pany’s servants, who retired with large fortunes. The old 
Nawabs of Murshedabad had squandered enormous sums 
on pomps and pleasures, which, however useless in them- 
selves, had kept the money in the country. Under the 
English regime these expenses had^been largely curtailed ; 
the army was disbanded, the vast menageries of animals and 
birds were broken up, and there were large reductions in 
the household and zenana. But the money thus saved was 
sent out of Bengal; and a host of native soldiery and 
parasites were reduced to beggary. A native contemporarjr 
remarked, in the language of oriental hyperbole, that gram 
had become exceedingly cheap because there was no money 
to buy it ; that a native horseman was becoming as rare as a 
phcenix ; and that but for the money spent by the English 
in the purchase of raw silk, opium, and white piece, goods, a 
silver rupee, or a gold mohur, would have been as rare as a 
philosopher’s stone. ^ 

The stoppage pf the exports of silver from Bengal to 
China, and increased public expenditure in Bengal, lessened 
the evils arising from the outflow of silver; but nothing 
would check the rapid decline of the revenue. Mr. Verelst,* 
who succeeded Lord Clive as Governor of Bengal, seems to 
have understood the causes of the decrease. For. years he 
had overlooked the revenue administration in Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong, and had seen the roguery which 
pervaded all classes of native officials, and the unblushing 
rascality of their servants and dependants. But Verelst 

Siyhr*tti-Mtadqherin^ by Gholam Husain AIL 
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was hampered by Clive’s political syst6tii of non-interfereiice, a.o. 
and was compelled to use the utmost caution in intro- ^7 ^7’ ^7 7^ 
diicing European supervision. 

In the first instance Verelst appointed English supra- English 
visors into the different districts, with instructions to report supra- 
all that was going on, but not to interfere in the native visors and 
administration. Subsequently the English Residents at Mur- 
shedabad and Patna were encouraged to inquire into the 
conduct of affairs ; and ultimately committees of English- 
men were appointed in. association with Muhammad Reza 
Khan and Shitab Rai. 

At this crisis the natives were taken aback by a social closer 
revolution. Hitherto the English had kept aloof from native relations 
gentlemen, and taken no pleasure in their society ; but now 
they began to form intimacies with Muhammadan and Hindu ^ 
grandees, and to converse with them on political affairs. It natives, 
was remarked by the native writer already quoted, that the 
English eagerly inquired into the laws, usages, and modes 
of transacting public business, and wrote down all they 
heard in books for the information of other Englishmen. 
Meanwhile the native grandees were envious and jealous of 
each other ; and every one was ready to report the misdoings 
of the others, in order to win the favour of the English 
gentlemen, or to conceal his own backslidings and short 
comings. 

The English gentlemen, it was said, also attended courts Native 
of justice, and sometimes expressed surprise at what they adminls- 
saw or heard. When an offender was convicted and fined, 
his accuser also was required to pay a fine by way oP^^ 
thanksgiving. The English could not understand this, and 
asked why a man should be fined who had committed no 
offence ? They were told it was the custom of the country. 

Again, when a Zemindar or Kdzi tried a civil case, he took 
a fourth-part of the amount in dispute as his fee. This 
again the English could not understand, as they had no 
such custom in their country. 

Under such circumstances the native grandees would be Ait 
most polite and obliging, whilst an Englishman would be 
sometimes gulled. A Mr. George Vansittart ^ was sent to ft PalnaT 
Patna, where Raja Shitab Rai was acting as deputy Nawab ; 

^ This was a brother of Governor Vansittart, who perished at sea 
during a return voyage to India. 
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and Gholam Husain AH describes the circumstances of 

their meeting, and the ultimate results, with much apparent 
truthfulness and simplicity : — 

“When it was known tha,t Mr. Vansittart was coming to 
Patna, all the enemies of Shitab Rai conceived mighty hopes 
from the change. The capacity and politeness of the Raja 
were such that few could have found fault with his adminis- 
tration ; but many were envious of his greatness, and pre- 
pared to light up a mighty flame, so that he himself was 
fearful of the consequences. The hem of his robe was 
pretty free from dirt, and the biemisbes in it were few in 
comparison with his many services ; yethe was so alive to the 
inconveniences that might arise from the difference of nation 
and language, and his ignorance of Mr. Vansittart’s 
character and genius, that he was very doubtful of his fate. 

“When Mr. Vansittart approached Patna, the Raja went 
out to meet him, took him on his elephant, and brought him 
into the city. This was very mortifying to the enemies of 
the Raja, who were hastening to wait on Mr. Vansittart in 
order to set up a shop of chicanery and malice. They were 
all struck dumb by his artful behaviour. As a great states- 
man and accountant, he had ready every kind of paper that 
could be called for. He was firm and steady in his be- 
haviour and answers ; never boggled or prevaricated ; never 
hesitated to_ furnish any information that was required^ and 
answered with so much propriety as to leave no opening 
lor an imputation on his character. Accordingly Mr.. 
Vansittart was so convinced of his fidelity, wisdom, and 
knowledge, that he opened the gates of friendship and 
union. Nor was the Raja wanting to himself in such an 
overture. By respectful behaviour, and a number of curious 
presents, he gained so much on the mind of Mr. Vansittart, 
that the latter gentleman was thoroughly satisfied. 

“ Raja Shitab Rai behaved to men of virtue and distinction 
with a modesty and humility that disarmed envy. He was 
quick at understanding the intent of every man’s petition. 
If he granted a request it was with the utmost condescen- 
sion ; if he refused a petition it was with handsome excuses 
and in condoling language. He was. engaged in busiriess, 
and in conferences with different people, from daybreak till 
noon, and from evening till three o’clock in the morning. 
He never seemed fatigued with the number of applicaniX 
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or impatient 'at the extravagance of their demands; and a.i>. 
He never used a harsh word, or the language of abuse, or ^7 ^7’W ^ 
reprimand. He was generous and hospitable, after the 
manner of a middle-class Moghul Amir of Hindustan. 
Whenever a person of distinction came to Patna the Raja 
always sent him a number of tmys of sweetmeats, delicacies, 
and dressed victuals according to his rank and station. 

But Rajah Shitab Rai was not wholly free from blame. Failings 
He was too fond of obliging and gratifying his friends and ^ 
acquaintances. He religiously abstained from appropriating 
the public money, but his salary and private means fell very 
short of ^ his expenses, and he was obliged moreover to 
bestow sums of money on Europeans. In order, therefore, 
to adjust his means to his expenses, he adopted two methods, 
which were both iniquitous. When a man was indebted to 
the public treasury it was customary, to send one or two 
constables to compel payment, and to charge their diet 
money to the debtor. But Shitab Rai sent dozens of con- 
stables, and entered but a very small' part of the diet money 
in the book of receipts, and kept the remainder to expend 
on his liberalities. Again, Shitab Rai called upon all jag- 
hirdars and other landholders to produce their title-deeds 
on the pretence that some English gentlemen wanted to 
examine them; and he refused to* return the documents 
until the incumbent had contributed^a sum of money in pro- 
portion to his means. Ail these conhdbtitions he bestowed 
on Englishmen that bad been recommended to him ; and 
seemed to be wholly occupied in keeping the gentlemen of 
that nation in good humour.^^^ 

The observations and admissions of Gholam Husain Results 
Ali sufficiently reveal the early results of the collision 
between the European and Hindu mind during the rise of 
British power in Bengal Raja Shitab Rai was a type of Euro- 
the native grandees and officials of the eighteenth century, peans 
and a prototype of a considerable number of the nineteenth. ^ 

By Tidiness and business habits, and a constant study of 
the temper of his employers, he had gradually risen from 
one post to another, until he had gained the favour of Lord 
Clive, and was appointed deputy Naw^ at Patna. Of course 
the R aja was most attentive and profoundly respectful to the 


^ Si j;dr’^uhMutaqherin^ Calcutta translation. 
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English gentleman ; for it was currently believed by every 
native of standing and experience that all Englishmen, espe- 
cially officials, were gratified with the language of flaftery 
and adulation. The Raja was also ever ready with his 
explanations, having probably learnt them by heart before 
Mr. Vansittart’s arrh’^al ; being well aware that nothing ex- 
asperates an Englishman so much as boggling or prevarica- 
tion, and that almost any lie may be swallowed so long as it 
is prompt and plausible. Meanwhile, the number and value 
of the Rajahs presents could scarcely fail to make a 
gratifying impression on Mr. Vansittart, and have thoroughly 
satisfied that gentleman of his faithfulness and capacity. 
Ihe public conduct of the Raja towards petitioners was 


men, as being the best calculated for confirming friends and 
disarming enemies. Unfortunately Shitab Rai found that 
he must keep on good temis with English gentlemen at any 
price; and consequently he was driven to commit those 
acts of embezzlement and oppression, which his best friends 
must have deplored, and for which the Englishmen of those 
days were more or less responsible. 

Meanwhile, the Directors in England threw all the blame 
of the declining revenues on the crafty practices of the 
native officials, and the corrupt collusion between their own 
English servants and the deputy Nawabs at Murshedabad 
and Patna— Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai. 
How far they were justified in these ^conclusions may be 
gathered from the admissions of Gholam Husain Ali, who 
evidently entertained-a high opinion of Shitab Rai. Gho- 
lam Husain Ali was infinitely more bitter against Muham- 
mad Reza Khan, charging him with pride and insolence, 
corruption and crime ; but as the writer was notoriously 
an enemy to Muhammad Reza Khan, it would be invidious 
to repeat the accusations. 

The Directors in England were exasperated beyond 
measure by their losses in trade. The Indian commodities 
and manufactures had risen in price and deteriorated in 
value, chiefly, it was believed, through the culpable heediess- 
n^s, or still more guUty connivance, of their servants in the 
di&rent factones. At the same time, the public expenditure 
in Bengal had risen to suqh a pitch that the Company was 
brought to the verge of ruin. Yet year after year the 
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Company's servants retarned to England loaded with wealth, a.d. 
which they were supposed to have wrung out, of native 
princes, or acquired by oppressing the native population. 

It is needless to dwell on obsolete scandals. No doubt General 
presents were received from native contractors, and dus- corruption 
toori,” or commission, from native dealers and manufac- 1 ^ Bengal, 
tiirers. No one was better acquainted with the Company’s 
trade at the factories up country than Warren Hastings; 
and he bitterly complained that the Directors were rigid 
about salaries, whilst they were indifferent about perquisites, 
though the former were but pittances, whilst the latter 
amounted to laklis.^ Corruption was equally rampant at 
Calcutta. Contracts were given to Europeans for every 
kind of public expenditure, whilst the work was entrusted 
to natives ; and whoever obtained a contract seemed to 
make a fortune. The Directors saw that large sums were 
entered in the public accounts, which they were unable to 
audit, and which only confirmed their worst suspicions. 

All this while the people of the country were bitterly Native 
complaining of being abandoned to the oppression and opknou 
extortion of native officials. The author of the 
Muiaqherin testifies to the superiority of the English, but 
denounces their selfish neglect of the masses. When,'* he ’ 
says, ‘^the Shahzada invaded Behar, the people prayed 
that he might be victorious and prosperous, for they re- 
membered the good government and favours they had 
enjoyed under his ancestors. But when they found them- 
selves harassed and plundered by his disorderly soldiery, 
and saw that the English never touched a blade of grass, 
nor injured the weakest individual, they changed their 
minds ; and when the Shahzada was proclaimed Padishah, 
and invaded Behar under the name' of Shah Alam, they 
loaded him with reproaches, and prayed for victor}’^ and 
prosperity for the English army. But they soon ceased to 
pray for the English ; for tlie new rulers paid no attention 
to the concerns of the people of Hindustan, and suffered 
them to be mercilessly plundered, oppressed and tormented, 
by officers of their own appointing.” 

in 1771 matters, were brought to a. climax by a horrible Bengal 
famine in Bengal. It is needless to dwell upon the details famine of 
of death and desolation. Indian famines have been 
^ Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren Hastings^ vol. i. chap, viii. 
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1767^771 intensified in the eighteenth century by the inadequacy of the 
measures taken to meet the evil. Many English gentlemen 
as well as Shitab Rai, and perhaps other grandees, laboured 
hard to alleviate the general suffering by feeding thousands 
at their own expense, and bringing down stores of grain 
from cheaper markets. ‘But alarming news had reached 
England that certain Englishmen had confederated with 
Muhammad Reza Khan to profit by the national disaster by 
hoarding up large stocks of grain and selling it out at famine 
prices. 

Warren The result of all these complicated suspicions and charges 
Smemor the Directors determined on a radical reform ; and 

of Bengal, entrust this important work to Mr. Warren Hastings by 
1772-85.’ appointing him to be Governor of Bengal. Hastings was a 
man of large Indian experience and clear-headed capacity j 
and up to this period was regarded as a man - of probity.’ 
Accordingly the Directors expected Hastings to bring 
back their European serv'airts to a sense of duty, moderation, 
and loyalty to the Company ; and to remodel the adminis- 
tration by transferring the collection of the revenue from 
natives to Europeans. 

Coniem- The advent of Warren Hastings is the beginning of a 
MstolJ of introduced British administration into Bengal 

Bombay Behar ; and he was drawn by the Bombay government 
and the into hostilities on a large scale against the Mahrattas 
Mahrattas. Accordingly, before entering on the history of his govern- 
ment, it will be as well to review the progress of affairs in 


CHAPTER V. 


BOMBAY: MAHRATTA EMPIRE. 

A.D. 1748 TO 1772. 

During the eighteenth century Madras, Calcutta, and a.d, 
Bombay had each a political life of its own. This individuality 1748-1772 
is disappearing in an age of railways and telegraphs ; but it ^ 
has left lasting marks on the traditions of the past; 2,nd 
before proceeding further with the history, it may be as well dencies. 
to sum up the distinctive characteristics in the annals of each 
of the three Presidencies. 

Madras is seated in an open roadstead on the sandy and Madras on 
surf-bound coast of Coromandel. On the sea side it looks the Coro- 
over the large expanse of the Bay of Bengal towards Burma, 

Siam, Sumatra, the Eastern Archipelago, and the more 
remote territories of China and Japan. On the land side it 
was associated with the establishment of the Nawabs of 
the Carnatic and Nizams of Hyderabad as independent 
princes ; with old wars between England and France ; with 
the capture of Madras by Labourdonnais, the ambitious 
dreams of Dupleix, the siege of Trichthopoly by Chunda 
Sahib and the French, the defence of Arcot by Clive, the 
victory of Eyre Coote at Wandiwash, and the temporary 
destruction of Pondicherry in 1761 ; and fxnally with the rise 
of Hyder Ah in the western table-land of Mysore. 

Calcutta is situated a hundred miles up the river Hughli, Calcutta, a 
amidst green rice-fields and overgrown jungles. It is re- hundred 
mote from the sea and busied with shipping in the river. 

Before the age of x.ajJway!S . a . water communication united 
Calcutta with Patna and Benares, and opened up the heart 
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of Hindustan* The English settlement was associated with 
memories of the Black Hole, the recovery of Calcutta from the 
Nawab, the expulsion of the French from Chandemagore, the 
triumph at Plassy, the setting up of Nawabs at Murshedabad, 
the acquisition of Bengal and Behar in 1765, the subsequent 
introduction of British administration into Bengal and Behar 
by Warren Hastings, and the rise of a British empire which 
was to overshadow Hindustan and establish a dominion 
from the Brahmaputra to the Indus. 

Bombay is a small island on the Malabar coast, command- 
ing the finest harbour on the eastern seas, and looking over 
the Indian Ocean towards Muscat and Madagascar, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It was the dowry of 
Catherine, the Portuguese wife of Charles the Second. On 
the land side it was hemmed round with Mahrattas, who 
exercised , dominion, or collected chout, from Bombay 
to Bengal, from Guzerat to Orissa, and from Malwa to 
Mysore: 

The other neighbours of the English settlement at Bombay 
were maritime powers. On the north and south were the 
Abyssinians of Surat and Jinjeera, whose hereditary chiefs.- 
known as the Seedees, or Sidis,^ were the nominal lord high 
admirals of the Moghul; the protectors of Moghul traders 
and Mecca pilgrims against the pirates of Malabar. 
Further to the south were the Mahratta pirates of Malabar ; 
the hereditary Angrias of Glieriah ; the representatives of 
the Malabar corsairs, who had been the terror of the Indian 
Ocean since the days of Pliny and the Caesars. 

The frontiers of' the great Mahratta empire were ever 
changing like those of the Parthians. In fact, the Mahrattas 
were the Parthians of India, and their dominion extended 
as far as the Mahratta horsemen could harry and destroy. 
But a distinction must be drawn between Maharashtra 
proper, the homes of the Mahratta- speaking people, and the 
outlying military dominion of Mahratta feudatories. Maha- 
rashtra proper was the hereditary kingdom of the Maharajas 
of the house of Sivaji. The military lieutenants outside the 
Mahratta pale, were freebooting chiefs, who originally held 

^ The term Seedee, wben assumed by the Africans, is- a term of 
dignity corresponding to the Arabic term Saiyid, or lord. In India 
however it was sometimes used as a term of reproach, ratiier than of 
distinction.— Duff^ 
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commissions from the reigning Maharaja, but who gradually 
grew into vassal princes ; whilst the outlying territories which 
they plundered, hardened into semi-independent provinces 
of a loose Mahratta empire. 

The seats of the home government of the Mahratta Mahratta 
country are indicated by three important fortresses, running ' 

from north to south, and known as Poona, Satara, and 
Kolhapore. Poona was dtuated about seventy miles to the Kolhapore^ 
south-east of Bombay ;• it was originally the stronghold of 
Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta empire, but was subse- 
quently surrendered to the generals of Aurangzeb. Satara 
was the capital of Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, and last of 
the Bhonsla dynasty. Kolhapore was the capital of an 
independent principality founded by a rival branch of the 
same Bhonsla family.^ 

The four leading Mahratta feudatories have already been Outlying 
mentioned; namely, the Guekwar in Guzeiat; Holkar and feuda- 
Sindia in Malwa, between the Nerbudda and the Chambai 
rivers ; and the Raja of Berar and Nagpore to the north of Holkar, * 
the Nizam of Hyderabad.- The three former were of low Sindia/ 
caste ; but the Berar Raja belonged to the tribe of Bhonslas, Bhonsla 
of which Sivaji was a member. The Bhonsla Raja of 
Berar was also the most powerful of the four*; for he had 
conquered large territories from the Nizam of the Dekhan, 
and occupied the Orissa country to the south of Behar and 
Bengal. 

The early history of the Mahratta feudatories is a confused Early 
narrative of family quarrels, assassinations, and predatory annals, 
exploits, varied by frequent disputes with the Maharaja's 
government as to the amount of revenue or chout to be paid 
into the Maharaja's treasury. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century the four great feudatories were beginning 
to' found dynasties, namely, Damaji Gaekwar, Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, Ranuji Sindia, and Rughuji Bhonsla. 

Ma h a r aja Bahu, grandson of Sivaji, died at Satara in 1748. 

For some years before his death he had been nearly imbecile. 

^ The Raj of Kolhapore was held by a younger brother of Sahu, 
known as Sambhaji the Second, to distinguish him from his father, the 
first Sambhaji, who was executed by Aurangzeb. See ante^ pstge iSl. 

Further south, near Goa, was the Bhonsla chief of Sawani Waree, 

.but he has played little or no part in history. 
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A.D. A favourite dog Bad saved his life while hunliug a tiger. He 
^74^. conferred a jaghfr on the dog, and provided it with a 
De^"of P^^sLnquin and bearers. He dressed the dog in brocade and 
Sahii, jewels, placed his own turban on its head, and in this fashion 
1748: Ms received Mahratta chiefs in full durbar. He was conscious 
LTibecility of hig dependence on his Brahman prime minister, or 
Peishwa, and boasted that he had conquered India from the 
Muhammadans and given it to the Brahmans. 

Plots for Sahu died childless j consequently before his death there 
the succes- had been plots in the zenana as regards the succession. An 
old princess of the family, named Tara Bai, produced a 
RajaRam. Raja Ram, whom she declared was her own 

’grandson. Nothing was known of the boy, but she per- 
suaded the dying S^u that he was the legitimate descendant 
of Sivaji, and consequently the rightful. heir to the throne at 
Satara. Her object was to secure the throne for the boy, 
and then to rule the Mahratta empire as regent during the 
minority of her reputed grandson.^ 

Suit war Sukwar Bai, the chief wife of Sahu, was hotly opposed to 

Bai : her the scheme of Tara Bai. She had no notion of seeing Tara 
vow, Bai occupy the post of regent She declared that Raja 

Ram was an impostor. Slie intrigued in behalf of a 
claimant of the house of Kolhapore, who was also a 
descendant of Sivaji. She secretly won over sey,eral‘ par- 
tisans, but sought to conceal her plans by publicly declaring 
that on the d«ath of &hu she would burn herself alive on. 
his funeral pile. 

Schemes All this while Balaji Rao, the third Peishwa, was berit on 
of Balaji usurping the sovereignty of the Mahratta empire.^ Like his 
^shwa predecessors, he was a type of those secular Brahmans who 

1 Tara Bai was a widow of Raja Ram, the youngest son of Sivaji, 
When Sambhaji the First, the elder son of Sivaji, was executed by 
Aurangzeb in 1689, Raja Ram succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
Mahrattas. Raja Ram died in 1700, and Tara Bai became regent 
during the minorityof a son who was an idiot In 1708 Tara Bai was 
depo^ and imprisoned; Forty years afterguards, she was, as stated in 
the text, once more intriguing for the regency. Pertinacity is a national 
charactemtic of the Mahrattas, male and female. 

^ Them were thtee Peishwas, who successively exercised supreme 
power at Satara as the. hereditary prime ministers of Maharaja Sahu. 
Balaji Vishvadath, ^ grandfather, died in 1720. Baji Rao, the son^ ' 
died in 1740. Balaji Rao, the grandson, and third Peishwa, succeed^ 
to the post in 1740, and usurped the sovereignty in 1748. See an/e, 
pages 217—223, 23S. 
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ignore the religious duties of th6ir caste in order to pursue a.d. 
their ambitious designs. He kept a watchful eye on the two 174^-^75^ 
princesses, who were plotting for the sovereign power, which 
he was resolved to secure for himself and his son after hirn. 

For a long time he was anxious and hesitating as to whose 
cause he should espouse. At last he professed to believe in 
the legitimacy of Raja Ram ; intending in the end to set 
aside the regency of Tara Bai, and treat the boy Maharaja 
as a puppet of his own. 

On the death of Sahu, Balaji Rao occupied Satara with Cruel 
troops, and threw the partisans of Sukwar Bai into prison, tre^ment 
He then got rid of Sukwar Bai by insidiously begging her 
not to burn herself, whilst persuading her kinsfolk that the 
family would be dishonoured by the violation o/ her vow. 
Maddened with wrath against the Peishwa, the distracted 
widow was forced to perish in the flames which consumed 
the body of her deceased husband. 

Balaji Rao behaved very differently to Tara Bai. For a Tara Bai 
while he treated her with the utmost respect and deference, befooled: 
Indeed her influence was necessaiy to secure the allegiance of 
of the great feudatories of the Mahratta empire; the Raja Ram* 
Gaekwar in Guzerat, Sindia and Holkar in Malwa, and 
the Bhonsla Raja of Berar. The Bhonsla Raja of Berar 
was especially dreaded by the Peishwa ; for he not only 
belonged to the same’ tribe as Sivaji, but he had always 
nursed a secret design on the throne of Satara by virtue of 
his kinship to Sivaji. The Bhonsla on his part was very 
jealous of the ascendancy of the Brahmans ; very suspicious 
of Balaji Rao ; and very sceptical as regards the legitimacy 
of Raja Ram. Tara Bai, however, clenched the matter by 
eating with Raja Ram in the presence of the Bhonsla 
tribe, and swearing on the food that he was her legitimate 
grandson. The Bhonsla of Berar was thus compelled 
to acquiesce in the succession of Raja Ram ; and none of 
the other feudatories were prepared to resist the authority of 
the hereditary Peishwa. 

Balaji ^o next proceeded to Pqona, the old stronghold Balaji Rao 
of Sivaji, leaving Tara Bai and Raja, Ram a.t Satara. J^e remoyes 
produced a deed, purporting to be under the hand of the 
deceased Sahu, granting to himself, as Peishwa, the guardian- ^ 
ship of the Mahratta empire, so long as he maintained a 
descendant of the famous Sivaji on the throne of Satara. 
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He removed all the officials and records to Poona; and 
he.nceforth Poona, and not Satara, was regarded as the 
capital of the Mahratta empire.^ 

At Poona Balaji Rao retained the forms of the old 
Mahratta constitution. Sivajihad appointed eight Purdhans 
or ministers, beginning with the Peishwa or premier, and 
including a treasurer, public record keeper, private record 
keeper, war minister, foreign minister, chief justice, and 
head Shastri.^ Balaji Rao retained these ministers in 
nominal employ; but he kept all real power in his own 
hands. 

Balaji Rao was soon prepared to take advantage of the 
troubled politics of the times. The year 1748, as already 
stated, was an epoch in India.^ The^ war between the 
English and French in Southern India had been brought to 
a close by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie ; but rival Nizams 
were fighting for the throne of Hyderabad, and rival Nawabs 
were fighting in the Carnatic for the- throne of Arcot ; and 
in spite of the peace between Great Britain and France, 
the English and French were soon fighting against each 
other under pretence of taking opposite sides in the native 
wars for the succession. Under such circumstances, Balaji 
Rao, like a true Mahratta, was soon invading both the 
Dekhan and Carnatic ; not to take any. part in the dissen- 
sions, unless he was paid for it, but chiefly to collect choiit 
and annex districts, whilst the regular forces, which might 
have checked his inroads, were fighting elsewhere. 

Suddenly Balaji Rao was recalled to Satara. Tara Bai 
had resolved to throw off his yoke. She tried to stir up 
the boy Raja Ram to assert his sovereignty ; and she called 
on Damaji Gaekwar to deliver the lad from the thraldom 
of the Brihman. Raja Ram was too stupid or feeble for 
her purpose ; but Damaji Gaekwar obeyed her summons. 
Meanwhile she struck at the root of the Peishwa's authority 
by confessing that Raja Ram was no descendant of Sivaji, 

^ The head Shastri was an important member of the Mahratta 
goveramait.' He wds the expounder of Hindu law and scriptures, and 
general refeee in jdl matters of religion, criminal law and judicial 
astrology. At a later period the office was held by a celebrated 
Brahman, named Kam Shastri, who played an important part in the 
history. 

» '' See' 03 ^^^ page ^43. 
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but a low-caste boy who had been changed for her grand- a.d. 
son. Accordingly she threw Raja Ram into a dungeon, and ^ 7 5^^-17 55 
vowed to atone for her perjury by rites and sacrifices on the 
bank of the holy Kistna. 

Baiaji Rao was equal to the emergency. He feigned to Counter 
make terms with the Gaekwar, and then treacherously 
surrounded him and carried him off prisoner to Poona. 

But Tara Bai set the Peishwa at defiance; refused to 
surrender Raja Ram; and prepared to stand a siege at 
Satara. Baiaji Rao left her alone for a while ; he saw that 
the Mahratta people still regarded her as their rightful 
regent; and meanwhile she was ruining her claim to the 
regency by shutting up the boy Maharaja in the fortress, 
and declaring him to be an impostor. 

For some years l^alaji Rao carried oil a variety of opera- Mahratta 
tions in the Dekhan and Carnatic. Villages were ruthlessly aggres- 
plundered, and village officials were put to the torture ; and ravageT 
if a fortress ventured to hold out, and was reduced by force 1751-55. 
of arms, the whole garrison was put to the sword. 

All this while Baiaji Rao was carrying on some obscure Intrigues 
intrigues with Delhi. Muhammad Shah, the last of the Moghul 
Padishahs worthy of the name, had died in 1748, the same ^ 
yearasSahu. Since then the Moghul court at Delhi had 
presented a troubled scene of anarchy and bloodshed. 

The successors of Muhammad Shah were mere pageants, 
who were set up, deposed, or murdered by the Vizier; 
whilst the grandees plotted against each other, or intrigued 
with Afghans or Mahrattas, in order to obtain the post of 
Vizier, or that of Amir of Amirs. Ghazi-ud-din, the 
grandson of Nizam-ul-muik, carried on a secret correspon- 
dence with the Mahrattas, and ultimately obtained the post 
of Vizier. Nothing however is known of these intrigues 
beyond the characteristic fact that Baiaji Rao found it 
convenient to procure from the Vizier imperial firmdns for 
ail the territories which he had acquired on the side of 
Hyderabad during the wars for the succession. In return 
Baiaji Rao gave help or countenance to Ghazi-ud-din, 

Damaji Gaekwar was still a prisoner at Poona, whilst Obstinaq 
Tara Bai was fretting and fuming at Satara. Baiaji Rao 7 ^ 
did his best to conciliate the old lady ; but she insisted that 
he should come to Satara and acknowledge her authority 
as regent. He sent a force to invest Satara; and her. 
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A.D. commandant, thinking that her cause was hopeless, formed a 
plan for carrying Raja Ram out of the fort, and making him 

over to the besiegers. But ‘Tara Bai drscovered the plot, 

and ordered the traitor to be beheaded; and the garrison 
was persuaded to put their own commandant to death, 
together with other officers who had been implicated in the 
conspiracy. 

General protracted 'imprisonment of Damaji Gaekwar was 

recondlia- inconvenient to the Peishwa. So long as the Gaekwar was 
tion. shut up in Poona, no revenue or tribute was forthcoming 
from Guzerat Accordingly the Peishwa and Gaekwar were 
forced, to come to terms ; and the latter was released and 
returned to Guzerat At the same time Tara Bai was 
persuaded to come to Poona. She still hated Balaji Rao and 
the Brahmans, but submitted to her destiny. ^ Balaji Rao 
was still anxious that Raja Ram should remain shut up in 
Satara ; and he effected his object by entreating the old lady 
to release the boy, Tara Bai was deaf to the feigned 
entreaties of the Peishwa, and persisted in keeping Raja 
Ram a close prisoner until her death. 

Relations The English at Bombay were on friendly terms with 
of the Balaji Rao. They would have joined him in an expedition 
Peishwa ^ French out of the Dekhan, but for the treaty 

Bombay. K Pondicherry in 1755, which put an end to the war. 

Joint ^ * Subsequently the English and Mahrattas concerted a joinj 
expedition attack on the piratical forts of Angria. Colonel Clive and 
GheiSh -Admiral Watson stormed the strongholds at Gheriah, but the 
pirates. Mahratta generals held off, and carried on some treacherous 
negotiations with Angria. Ultimately the forts and territory 
were made over to the Peishwa according to a previous 
arrangement ; but Balaji Rao was very angry because the 
English kept the treasure and stores as prize for the forces 
engaged.^ He wrote wrathful letters to* the Governor of 
Madias and King George the Second on the subject. 
Subsequently he heard that the Nawab of Bengal had cap- 
tured Calcutta,* ?ind that Great Britain was at war with 
France, and he began to bluster. The victory at Pkssy, 
however, brought him to his senses, and nothing more was 
heard bf the Gheriah prize-money. 

^ The treasure in the forts at Gheriah fell very far short of what was 
expected. But Angria escaped from the place before the engagement 
b^;att, and there Is no doubt that he bribed the Mahratta generals. 
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Balaji Rao himself was neither a soldier nor an adminis- A.n. 
trator. He was an intriguing Brahma,— restless, tortuous, i754-i7S9 
and crafty, but otherwise indolent and sensual. He gaxe the 
command of his army in Hindustan to his brother, Rugho- tration of 
nath Rao, who was associated with Mulhar Rao Holkar and BalajiRao. 
Jyapa Sindia.^ He entrusted the civil administration at 
Poona to his cousin, givad^s Rao Bhao; ® but often em- 
ployed him to conunand his expeditions in the Dekhan and 
Carnatic. 

Mahratta affairs at this period resembled a stormy sea. Mahratta 
The tides of war and plunder were ever and anon bursting 
on remote quarters : — on Mysore and the Carnatic in the ^ Mysore!" 
Peninsula; on Hyderabad and Orissa in the eastern 
Dekhan ; on Guzerat, Malwa, and Bundelkund in Hindu- 
stan; and as far northward as Lahore and the Rohilla 
country. To trace these impetuous.currents of bloodshed 
and desolation would be tedious and bewildering. It will 
suffice to say that wherever there wgs weakness or vrar, 
black swarms of Mahratta horsemen flew like vultures to 
the. prey ; whilst their presence excited as great a panic at 
Delhi and Lahore as at Arcot or Seiingapatam. 

Meanwhile the reign of terror in Delhi was followed by a Mahrattas 
revolution.- In 1754 the Vizier, Ghazi-ud-dfn, deposed and at Delhi 
blinded Ahmad Shah, the son and successor of Muhammad 
Shah. He next set up an old Moghul prince, named 
Alamghir, as a pageant In these violent proceedings he 
was supported by the Mahratta army under Rughonatb Rao, 
the brother of the Peishwa, who was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. Plrom Delhi, Rughonath Rao ad- 
vanced to Lahore^ and for a brief period the Mahrattas were 
masters of tne Punjab in the room of the Afghans. 

All this time the new Padishah, Alamghir, was in fear Delhi 
of his life, and began to open up secret negotiations with tragedies. 
Ahinad Shab Abdalj. the Afglian. His eldest son, known 
as the Shahzada, shared his terrors, and fled from Delhi 
towards Bengal, where he fell into the hands of Clive. In 

^ Jyapa, eldest son of Rannji Sindia, succeeded to the command or. 
principality of his father about 1754. jyapa Sindia was assassinated at 
Jodhpur in 1759, and wa.« succeeded by a younger brother, named 
Mahadajl Sindia, who played an important pan in toe later history, 

• This MMiratta officer is, known 'to readers of Grant- Duff’s Mahratta 
histo^ by the name of Sewdasheo Show. 
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A.D. I7S9 the Vizier put Alamghir to death on suspicion of in- 
i7S9-»76i triguing with the Afghans ; and he then placed another 

puppet on the throne at Delhi ; whilst the Shahzada, as the 

eldest son of the murdered Moghul, was proclaimed 
Padishah in Oude and Behar, under the name of Shah 
Alam. 

Afghan At this crisis the avenging Nemesis appeared upon the 
supremacy scene in the person of Ahmad Shah AbdaJi, the Afghan 
at Delhi, conqueror, who had been building up an Afghan empire 
ever since the death of Nadir Shah. Ahmad Shah Abdali 
was furious at the audacity of the Mahrattas in entering his 
province of the Punjab. He drove out Rughonath Rao 
, and advanced to Delhi, and became for a while the arbiter 
of the destinies of the Moghul throne. Ghazi-ud-di'n fled 
from his wrath into perpetual exile. Jewan Bakht, a son of 
Shah Alam, waS placed upon the throne of Delhi as the 
deputy of his father; and Najib-ud-daula, the Rohjlla 
Afghan, was appointed regent, or guardian of the Moghul 
throne, under the title of Amir of Amirs. 

Repulse The tide of Mahratta conquest was thrown back by the 
of the Afghan invasion. Rughonath Rao returned^ to Poona, and 
Mahrattas. was reproached for the heavy losses he had incurred in the 

Punjab. He had left Holkar and Sindia to maintain their ' 
hold .on upper Hindustan; but news soon reached the 
pekhan that both had been routed by the Afghans and were 
fljdng from the Jumna to the Charabal. 

Suiting up' The pride of Balaji Rao was deeply wounded by these 
of Hindus impulses. He had been puffed up by his conquests, and 
a^inst was 'burning to wipe away the disgrace which had fallen upon 
Afghans, the same time a national spirit seemed to 

kindle the Hindoo people against the Afghan invaders. The 
Mahratta army of the Dekhan was pushed to the northward 
over the Nerbudda to the Charabal under the command of 
Sivadis Rao Bhao. Beyond the Chambal the Mahratta 
army was joined by Holkar, Sindia, and the Gaekwar. 
Many Rajpdt princes also hastened to support the national 
cause ; whilst J£ts, Pindharies, and other irregular forces, 
flocked to the increasing host, to reap a harvest of plunder, 
if not to share in the glory of driving the Afghans out of 
Hindustan. 

Crushing Inf January, 1761,. -the Mahrattas received a crushing 
disaster at defeat at Paniput The detaib of that horrible slaughter 
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have been told in a previous chapter.^ The tidings of the a.p. 
massacre spread weeping and wailing throughout the ^ 

Mahratta empire. Balaji Rao died broken-hearted at the ”iput, 
disaster. His death was follovred by that of Tara Bai at 1761: 
the advanced age of eighty-six, exulting in the thought that death of 
she had lived to see the end of her hated anil successful 
rival^, 'I ' • 

Balaji Rao was succeeded on the throne at Poona by his Mahdu 
young SOB, Mahdu Rao. The boy Peishwa, the fourth of Pao,. 
the name and second of the dynasty, was a minor of seven- p^gi^^va, 
teen ; and his. uncle Rughonath Rao, who planted the 1^51.62/ 
Mahratta flag at Lahore and then retreated to Poona, became 
regent during the minority. • 

The reign of Mahdu Rao began with the solemn farce Farce of 
which is the main feature of Mahratta history. The young ^^^cftarar 
Peishwa, accompanied by his uncle, the regent, proceeded ^ ^ 

from Poona to Satara to receive his investiture as Peishwa, 
or minister, from the puppet descendant of Sivaji, who was 
reigning in a state prison at Satara as Maharaja of the 
Mahratta empire. Mahdu Rao however was an amiable 
youth, and his sympathies were enlisted in behalf of his 
imprisoned sovereign. Accordingly, Ram Raja was re- 
leased from the fortress, and permitted to live henceforth as 
a prisoner at large in the town of Satara. 

At this juncture, the war for the succession to the throne Aggres- 
of Hyderabad was brought to a close. SaMbut Jung was a 
prisoner whilst his younger brother Ni^am Ali reigned in his 
room, Nizam Ali took advantage of the disaster of the 
Mahrattas at Paniput to advance an army towards Poona, 
in the hope of recovering the territories which Balaji Rao 
had wrested from the Hyderabad dominion. The threatened 
invasion was stopped by a compromise, and Nizam Ali 
was pacified with the cession of a part of the debateable 
territory. 

At this period Mahdu Rao was hemmed round with 
enemies. He was anxious to take a part in the government, 
but was thwarted by his uncle the regent. The Mahratta 

^ See anUf page 290. 

^ The life Tara Bai would make a Mahratta romance. She was 
bom in 1675, when Sivaji was reigning at Poona and Charles the Secdnd 
was reigning at Whitehail. She died in 1761, the first year of the reign 
of George the Third. 
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feudatories were growing. disaffected^ especially' the Bhonsia 
R aja of” 'Berar. Rughuji Bhonsia died in '175 4 ; but . his son 
and successor, JaiioJi Bhonsia, had inherited the family 
jealousy of the Brahmans, and the latent desire to seize the 
Mahratta suzerainty. All tl's while Nizam AH of Hyder- 
abad was watching the progress of affairs at Poona; ready 
Eo take advantage of the quarrels between Mahdu Rao 
and his uncle, or of the secret designs of Janoji Bhonsia, or 
of any other turn in affairs, which might enable him to 
recover territory and revenue from the Peishwa, or cripple 
the Mahratta power. 

The disputes between Mahdu Rao and his uncle ended in 
the flight of Rughonath Rao from Poona ; but the fugitive 
regent bought the support of Nizam Ali by promising to cede 
more territory. At the same time Janoji Bhonsia of Berar 
advanced an army towards Poona, without any avowed 
purpose, but, like Nizam Ali, with the intention of profiting 
iDy any change that turned up. These complications were 
brought to a close by the young Peishwa, who suddenly 
submitted himself to hiS uncl’e, Rughonath Rao, and was 
promptly imprisoned. Nizam Ali then demanded the 
cession of territory which had been promised him ; but as 
the regent had ^ got the better of his nephew, and was 
strong enough to defy the Nizam,’ he refused to fulfil his 
promise. Nazim Ali saw that fortune was in favour of the 
regent, and feigned great pleasure at the submission of. 
the nephew to the uncle, and withdrew for a while from 
the scene. 

Rughonath Rao, finding himself uncontrolled regent at 
Popna, proceeded, aft^ oriental • fashion, to revenge himself 
on his domestic enemies by removing them from office, and 
confiscating their property. TJhis led to plots against him.; 
and the leaders made overtures to the Brahman minister of 
Nizam Ali.^ The Brahman suggested to his Muhammadan 
master that -the best way of overturning the regency of 


^ Both. Nizam Ali of Hyderabad and Hyder Ali of Mysore were 
Muhammadan princes, and as such were natural enemies of Hindu 
idolaters like the Mahmttas ; but both entertained Brahman ministers, 
arid consequently, in spite of any open wars that were being carried on, 
there were constant undercurrents of intrigue between the Brahman 
rulers of Popna and the Brahman ministers at' Hyderabad and Mysore. 
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Riighonath Rao was to d.eclarei>that the Rhonsla Raja of a.d, 
Berar the right regent of the Mahratta empire.^ 1761-1763 

Accordmgly, Nizam Ali authorised his minister to com- 
plete the negotiations with the Berar Raja, and Janoji of Nizam 
Bhonsla entered very warmly into the scheme for his own AH. 
aggrandisement Meanwhile Nizam Ali, with bis charac- . 

teristic duplicity, opened up a secret correspondence with 
another member of the Bhonsla clan, known as the Raja 
pf Kohlapore, in order to . have a competitor in reserve in 
the event of Janoji Bhonsla proving troublesome. 

Rughonath Rao soon had an inkling of the coming Plunder 
danger. His nephew, Mahdu Rao, although still kept in Berar. 
confinement, supported him with influence and counsel. 

Moreover he was joined by Darnaji Gaekwar,of Baroda and 
Mulhar Rao Holkar ; and the three Mahratt& armies 
formed a junction in order to give battle to Nizam Ali 
and the recreant Bhonsla of Berar, Suddenly however the 
three armies avoided an action, and rushed off in Mahratta 
fashion to plunder Berar territory by way of punishing the 
perfidious disloyalty of Janoji Bhonsla. * 

Nizam Ali and the Bhonsla tried to overtake the enemy, Plunder of 
but found it impossible, and accordingly .followed their Poona, 
example,, and marched with all haste to the plunder of 
Poona. The inhabitants of Poona were thrown into a panic 
at the report of their approach, and most of them fled for 
refuge to the neighbouring mountains. The united armies 
ransacked the city, and burnt and destroyed every house 
that the inmates were unable to ransom. 

Meanwhile Rughonath Rao had gone on to Hyderabad, Plunder of 
and raised a contribution from the Nizam's capital. He Hydera- 
also-opened up a secret correspondence with Janoji Bhonsla, 
who began to think that he had been deceived by the of ^he ^ 
Brahman minister of Nizam Ali ; and the Bhonsla was Berar 
bought over, by a promised cession of territory, to desert «R4a'. 
Nizam Ali at a fitting opportunity, and join his forces to 
those of Rughonath Rao. 

The hour soon arrived for carrying out the scheme. 
Rughonath Rao became reconciled to his nephew,, the young 

^ This incident is remarkable, as showing the absence of caste S3rEa- 
pathy between the Brahman minister at Hyderabad and the Brahman 
regent at Poona. The former was proposing to set up a Bhonsla as 
r^ent in the room of a Brahman. 
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A.D. Beishwa, and moved towards the camp of Nizam Ali on the 
27 64-17 65 bank of the river Godavari. One half of the Nizamis army' 
TreaSer- crossed the river, leaving the remaining troops under the 
ous command of his Brahman minister to guard the spot until 
slaughter the baggage and stores had been sent over. Janoji 
^ half the Bhonsla lay encamped with the Brahman, but feigned to be 
army^^ offended at the non-payment of some money, and retreated 
to a distance. The movement was a signal to ..Rughonatli 
Bao, who fell upon the forces of the Brahman minister and 
indicted a crushing defeat. The battle raged for two days ; 
the losses of the Mahrattas are unknown ; but ten thousand 
of the enemy were reported to have fallen on the field, and 
the Brahman minister was amongst the slain. 

Recon- During the battle Nizam Ali tried to open a cannonade 
ciliationof from the opposite bank, but without effect; and he was 
compelled to witness the slaughter of his soldiery, and then 
Rii^ionath ^ retreat into his own territories. Rughonath Rao 

Ra(t followed with his Mahratta army, but a reconciliation was 
effected. The matter is inexplicable. It is only known 
that Nizam Ali visited Rughonath Rao, expressed contrition, 
laid the blame of all that occurred on the dead Brahman 
minister, and so worked on the weakness or good-nature 
of the Mahratta regent, that the latter forgave all that had 
happened, and actually presented Nizam Ali with territory 
yielding a yearly revenue of about a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Berar Rughonath Rao paid the Berar Raja the price • of his 

treachery ; but the young Peishwa publicly repi*oached 
by the Bhonsla for his duplicity towards both parties, and 

Peishwa. especially for having joined the Muhammadan, Nizam Ali, 
in trying to subvert the house of the Peisbwas, to whom 
the Mahratta princes owed all their power.' 

Mahratta About 1 7 64, the rise of Hyder Ali in Mysore excited the 
.successes alarm of the Mahrattas. Rughonath Rao had become 
Hydef Ali ^ce^^^^^uciled to his nephew, and Mahdu Rao marched a large 
of Mysore, the south for the subjugation of Hyder Ali. The 

1764-5. ' campaign was successful, and Mahdu Rao tried to keep on 
good terms with his uncle, by inviting Rughonath Rao to 
join the Mahratta camp, bring the war to a close, and con- 
clude a treaty of peace. 

Subsequently fresh quarrels broke out between Mahdu 
Rao and his unde, and were inflamed by two Mahratta 
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princesses, namely, the mother of the Peishwa and the wife 
of Rughonath Rao. Mahdu Rao was urged by liis mother 7 7 '^- 
to imprison his uncle, but he put oiF doing so. He was 
afraid that his uncle would gain the support of Nizam Ali, or quarrels 
of Janoji Bhonsla, or of both combined. Mahdu Rao next between 
joined Nizam Ali in an invasion of Berar ; and and 

Bhonsla was compelled to cede back nearly ail the terri- 
tories he had acquired by his double treachery. 

Subsequently Rughonath Rao engaged in some secret in- Imprison- 
trigue with Mulhar Rao Holkar, for the purpose of dividing 
the Mahratta suzerainty; but Plolkar died in 1767 and the 
design was abandoned. Rughonath Rao next proposed to 1768-72. ’ 
retire from the world, and devote the remainder of his life 
to religious contemplation at Benares. In 1768 he broke 
out in open rebellion, and was ultimately oyerpowered and 
imprisoned in a fortress, where he remained until the close 
of the reign. 

The death of Mulhar Rao Holkar in 1767 is an import- Death of 
ant event in the history of the Holkar dynasty. Mulhar Mulhar 
Rao had obtained commissions for collecting chout 
Malwa as far back as the reign of Maharaja Sahu. He left accession 
no heir. His son was dead, but his son’s widow carried on of Ailah 
the civil administration, and appointed an oflBicer, named Sai and. 
Tukaji Holkar, to be commander-in-chief. This daughter- 
in-law of Mulhar Rao Holkar is celebrated in Mahratta ^757^ / 
history under the name of Ailah Bai. She was very super- • 
stitious and extremely lavish to the Brahmans. Accordingly 
she is much praised in Brahmanical traditions as the incar- 
nation of every virtue, masculine and feminine. Otherwise 
there is no reason to believe that she was anything more 
than a clever Mahratta queen of the ordinary type, who 
conciliated the Brahmans by her largesses, and appointed a 
favourite to be commander-in-chief. 

A characteristic anecdote is told of Mahdu Rao. At one Religious 
time he sought to fulfil his religious obligations as a Brah- 
man by engaging in divine contemplations for the deliver- 
ance of his soul from the vortex of transmigrations. At 
this period the head Shastri in the Poona cabinet was an 
eminent Brahman, named Ram Shastri. One day Ram 
Shastri visited the Peishwa on business, and found Mahdu 
Rao absorbed in pious abstraction from the world, with every 
faculty of mind and body engaged in meditations on the 
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A D, Supreme Spirit. Ram Sliastri. hastily left the room, but 
1765*1772 i^ext day begged permission to retire from court and ; go to 
Benares- Mahdu Rao saw he had given offence, and 
apologised for his apparent neglect on the; previous' day, 
but defended it on the score of piety. Ram Sliastri, how- 
ever, rebuked himj, saying that if he wished to fulfil his 
duties as a,Brahman he should abdicate the throne and 
de\’'Ote the remainder of his days to contemplating the 
Supreme Spirit at Benares; but that if he chose to reign 
as Peishwa he should give all his time and energies to the 
welfare of his people, as the only way by which the Brah- 
man Peishwas could justify their assumption of sovereignty. 
Mahdu Rao received the rebuke in a becoming- spirit, and 
abstained ever afterwards from all religious practices which 
interfered with his duties as a sovereign. 

-ELam'Shastri is celebrated Mahratta- : annals a-pure 
Shastri,the as^ tifr!%h:t^jndge. He was born at a village near Satara, 
upright but left his home at- an early age to study at Benares. Later 
Brahmaa. selected, without any solicitation on his part, for 

the post of bead Shastri at Poona ; and when Mahdu Rao 
began to take a part in the government, it was Ram Shastri 
who instructed him in the conduct of the administration. 
The greatest evil-doers at Poona are said to have stood in 
awe of Ram Shastri ; and although persons of rank and 
riches occasionally tried to corrupt him, yet no one dared to 
repeat the experiment, or to impeach his integrity. 

Mahratta Throughout the whole reign of Mahdu Rao, the English 
demands in Bengal w^ere struggling through a sea- of difficulties. 

• Janojl Bhonsla, Raja of Berar, was- incessantly demanding 
CJhout for Bengal and Behar, first from Mfr Jafir, then from 
Mfr Kasim, and finally froip Lord Clive ; and Clive was 
prepared' to pay the chout' provided the Mahrattas ceded 
Orissa, but the Directors in England utterly scouted the 
idea. Fortunately, p already seen^ the Bhonsla was too 
busy with the intrigues at Hyderabad and Poona, and 
too much alarmed at the artillery and battalions of the 
English Company, to attempt to collect the chout by force 
, of arms. 

Rektlons AU this while the English at Bombay were making friendly 
advances to Mahdu Rao, the Peishwa. They were anxious 
^ to possess ihe'island«of Salsette and peninsula of Bassein, in 
Poona. the immediate neighbourhood of Bombay, for the protection 
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of tlieir Harbour; but the Mahrattas had conquered those' a.d.;: 
places, from the Portuguese, and were' so proud of their sue- 2761-27% : 
cess against Europeans that they would not part with either ' ‘ 

on any terms. In 1767, and again- in ■ 1772, an , English 
Resident was sent to the court of Poona. He was mstmeted 
to culti?ate friendly relations with the Peishwa and his 
ministers, and to leave no stone unturned that would 
induce the Poona government to part with Salsette and 
Bassein by sale, or by any other way. 

These relations between Bombay and the Peishwa led to Dilemma 
an awkward diplomatic difficulty in the relations between ^ 

Madras and Hyder AH of Mysore. In 1769 a defensive 
treaty had been concluded with Hyder' Ali. Subsequently 
Hyder Ali engaged in a fresh war with the Peishwa, and 
called upon the English at Madras to help him in accord- 
ance with this treaty. The English at Madras were thus 
placed in a dilemma. It would have been the height of folly' 
for Madras to have helped in a war against the Peishwa, 
whilst Bombay was trying to coax the Peishwa into parting 
with Salsette and Bassein. Again the English at Madras 
could not possibly secure the Carnatic from invasion. If 
they helped Hyder Ali the Mahrattas would invade the 
Carnatic, and if they did not help him the Mysore army 
would invade the Carnatic. Under such circumstances the 
Madras government could do nothing but lament the un- 
fortunate treaty which had drawn them into such a muddle. 

Meantime the court at Delhi was attracting the attention Delhi 
of the Mahrattas. Najib-ud-daula, the guardian of the affair : 
Moghul throne, must have been a man of capacity. He 
had risen from the command of a small body of horse to dauiVSie 
the supreme authority at Delhi ; and from the battle of R»ohilla, 
Paniput in 1761, until his death in 1770, he retained the 
sovereign power in his own hands, in spite of the enemies 
that threatened him on every side. 

In 1763 Delhi was threatened by the J 4 ts. This myste- J£t princi- 
rioiis race are supposed to have been akin to the ancient at 
Get^. They may be described as Hinduised Scythians, 
who had entered the Punjab at some remote period and 
established outposts in Hindustan. Many of the ]£ts who 
settled in the Punjab became Sikhs. Those in Hindustan, 
founded a principality between Ulwar and Agm on the 
basis of freebooting and plunder ; and this predatoiy power 
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has since been converted into a peaceful state, and is repre- ■ 
seated in the present day by the Raj of Bhurtpore. 

■ The hero : of the Jdts in, the ■ eighteenth century was' 
rude warrior named Suraj Mal‘. The exploits of this semi- 
barbarous chieftain resemble those of Sivaji Like Sivaji 
his strength lay in his foitresses. He built,- or perhaps only 
repaired, four vast fortresses of mud baked in the sun, of 
which Bhurtpore and Deeg are existing types. They were 
impervious to cannon, and were regarded as impregnable 
down to comparatively modem times. 

In 1764 Suraj Mai was joined by the infamous Sumru, the 
Patna miscreant who had fled from the Nawab Vizier of Oude, 
and wasglad tcJ enter theservice of the Jdt Raja. Suraj Mai 
was puffed up by this addition to his forces, and began to 
threaten Delhi ; and Najib-ud-daula sent an envoy with a 
present of flowered' chintz to conciliate him. Suraj Mai was 
delighted with the chintz," and ordered it to be made into a 
suit of clothes ; but he refused to talk of anything else, 
and the envoy retired in disgust. Suraj Mai advanced with 
an army to Delhi, but instead of besieging the city, he 
went out to hunt, by way of bravado, in the .imperial park of 
the Great Moghul. He and his retinue were surrounded by 
a flying squadron of Moghul horse,, and were slaughtered to 
a man.. The dead body of the Raja wa.s found arrayed in 
the chintz. The head was cut off, and carried on a lance ; 
and the J£ts were so terrified at the sight that they fled 
back to their own country. 

The Jit principality then became a scene of horrible 
turmoil. The sons of Suraj Mai were all fighting or 
murdering one another. At . last a surviving son named 
Ranjit Singh secured the chiefship. His territory bristled 
with forts, and was reckoned to yield a yearly revenue of 
two millions sterling, and to maintain an army of sixty 
thousand men.^ Ranjit Singh was one of the predatory 
powers of Hindustan who had learnt to trim between 
Afghans and Mahrattas* 

In 1764 — 65 Najib-ud-daula was intriguing with the 

A native army in the last century was a mere mob of followers, 
without discipline or oigauisation. The reports as regards the number 
of troops in such an army are altogether unrdiabie, and there is no 
possible means of checking the native estimate. 
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English at Galcntta. He was expecting. Governor Spencer a.i>. 
to cede the territoiy of Oude and to send Shah Alam to /■ 

Delhi Had these measures been carried out, ,Najib-ud- i^elations 
daula would have been exalted to the real sovereignty of hetwem 
Hindustan ; whilst the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans DelM and 
would have been extended from the upper Jumna to the 
Carumnassa. But Lord Clive, as already seen, broke up 
the whole scheme ; and Oude, instead of being a menace 
to Behar and Bengal, was converted into a barrier against 
Afghans and Mahrattas.’ 

In 1767, the same year that Lord Clive left India for 
ever, Ahmad Shah Abdaii advanced an Afghan army for the 
last time against Delhi, in -the hope of once more enriching 
his coffers with the plunder of Hindustan. Najib-ud-daula Abdaii, 
feigned to join the invaders, but created delays and thwarted 1767. 
operations, until Ahmad Shah was at his wit’s end. The 
Afghan troops were harassed by ' the Sikhs, oppressed by the 
hot weather, and threatened with the approach of the rainy 
season. At the same time they were breaking out in 
mutiny from want of pay or plunder. At last Ahmad Shah 
was obliged to rest content with a small supply of money 
from Najib-ud-daula, and to return baffled and disheartened 
to Kdbul and Kandahar. 

By this time the Mahrattas had recovered their losses at Mahratta 
Paniput In 1769 the army of the Peishwa crossed the?g^|sioiis 
Chambal to the number of fifty thousand . horse. They 
levied arrears >f tribute from the Rajput princes to the ^ 

value of a hundred thousand pounds sterling. They next 
entered the territory of the jdts, under pretence of helping 
one of the sons of Suraj Mai, and exacted a contribution of 
more than six hundred thousand pounds. Najib-ud-daula 
was tlirown into alarm, and made overtures to the Mah- 
rattas for. an accommodation ; but he died in 1770, and was 
succeeded in the post of Amir of Amirs by his son, Zabita 
Khan. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji.Sindia appeared upon the scene.^ Rise of 
This ambitious warrior, like the other feudatories of the Mah- Mahadaji 
ratta empire, was, of low origin. In a previous generation, Smdia. 
his father, Ranuji Sindia, had been trusted with the menial 
duty of carrying, the Peishwa’s slippers, but had subsequently 


^ See page 337, noie . . 
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risen to 'high military xoHiTnands, a-nd' secured' a\ territorial 
estate for his family, " Mahadaji ^india wasvan illegitim'a^ 
•son ; but he was a man of undoubted: and had won 

his: laurels in the Dekhan wars of 1751. Stibsequently the 
question of succession to the territorial estate was referred 
to the Peishwa as suzerain ; and Rughonath Rao opposed 
the claims of Mahadaji, whilst Mahdu Rao supported them. 

In 1771 Mahadaji Sindia was the hero of an achievement 
which startled all Hindustan. He drew the Padishah^. Shah 
Alam, out of his protected retreat at Allahabad, and con- 
veyed him to the Moghul capital Shah Alam was restored 
to the throne of his fathersj Zabita Khan fled to the 
Rohilla country ; and the Mahrattas recovered their supre- 
macy at Hindustan. 

In 1772 Mahdu Rao Peishwa died of consumption, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Narain Rao, 
Mahratta history entered on a new phrase. The plots and 
intrigues at Poona drew the Bombay settlement into a 
vortex which culminated in the first Mahratta war. The 
story of this war belongs to the administration of Warren 
Hastings, and will be told in the following chapter. 

Mahratta history, as told in the foregoing pages, will 
appear bewildering to European readers ; but it is never- 
theless of value as a reflex of Hindu politics and ruling ideas. 
It brings out the characteristics of Hindu princes and priests 
in the eighteenth century ; and it also furnishes a key to 
Hindu history from a remote antiquity,. Indeed the Mah-“ 
ratta empire may be accepted as a type of all Hindu empires. 
It was founded by warriors who were little better than free- 
booters, and governed by Brahman ministers, who often, as 
in the case of the Peishwas, succeeded in usurping the sove- 
reign power. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ENGLISH rule: WARREN HASTINGS. 

A.D. 1772 TO 1785. 

The government of Warren Hastings is perhaps the most a.d. 
important in the history of British India. It was, however, ^772-1774 
so blackened by his enemies and belauded by his fridnds, .. — . 

tliat few of his contemporaries understood its real character; history.*^ 
and the jecoids of tire period are a mass of controversy and 
confuskm. 

The previous career of Hastings is creditable as far as it is Previous 
known. In 1750, at the age of eighteen, he landed at Cal- career of 
cutta for the first time. For seven years longer the Company 
was a mere firm of merchants. Hastings was employed to 
sort silks and muslins, and to invoice opium and saltpetre ; 
but he managed to learn Hindustani and pick up some 
knowledge of Persian. After the victory at Plassy he 
entered into political life as Resident at Murshedabad. 

Next he played an important part in the council of Governor 
Vansittart at Calcutta. In X 764 he returned to England and 
became poor. In 1769 he came back to India as member 
of council at Madras. Three years afterwards he was 
selected for the' most important post in the Company’s 
service, namely; that of Governor of Bengal. 

Governor Hastings was forty years of age, and had Reforms 
evidently read much and thought much. Within a few in the 
months Mter his arrival in Calcutta he placed the whole of 
the administration, revenue and judjcjal, on a reformed foot- 
ing. He turiied the European sup^visors into collectors of 
revenue ; abolished the .more QhnQxifm cesses ; and reduced, 
the number of ialaad customJiouses. He went on a tour 
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through the districts, accompanied by four members of 
coimcil, and leased out the lands for live years at fixed 
rates. Whenever a ^lemindar came to terms lie was retained 
in •the possession of his district. Whenever a Zemindar 
held out he was granted a subsistence vance and the 

land was leased to the highest bidder. .) far Hastings 
•acted much after the fashion of Nawab Miirsbed Kuli Xhan, 
in the old days of Moghul rule. 

.Governor Hastings, .transferred ..all judicial .powers,.::«froiii 
the^ Zemindars to the European collectors. He established 
a civil and a criminal court in each district, in which the 
European collector sat as President, and was assisted by 
Muhammadan and Hindu officials. He abolished the judge^s 
fee of one quarter of the amount in dispute, which under 
native rule had always been levied in civil cases. He drew 
up a simple code of regulations for the new courts, which 
abolished all the glaring evils which had existed under the 
native system. The details are of no interest in the present 
day, excepting so far as they redound to the credit of Warren 
Hastings, who was unquestionably the ablest and most suc- 
cessful administrator that ever governed Bengal, 

Meanwhile Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab 
Rai were brought down to Calcutta; and the conduct of 
their respective administrations was brought under judicial 
investigation. Nothing, however, could be judicially proved. 
No charges were substantiated, except by accusers acting 
from interested motives, or by men of a notoriously bad 
character. No native of standing and respectability, who 
had learnt to know and fear the deputy Nawabs, was 
likely to bring charges against men who might be eventually 
restored to authority and power. Moreover there must 
have been many Englishmen anxious to screen the ac- 
cused. In th£. end were acquitted* Raja Shitab Rai 
was restored to his post and died shortly afterwards; but 
Hastings utterly refused to restore Muhammad Reza Khan.^ 


^ Judicial inquiries are always unsatisfactory in India. The law will 
often acquit a known criminal from the contradictory character of the 
evidence. Mr. James Mill had emphatically a judicial mind, and it has 
led him into grave historical errors. He convicted Governor Vansittart 
of receiving a bribe on native evidence alone ; and that evidence has 
been proved by government records to be absolutely false. Again, 
Mr. Mill accepted the acquittal of both Muhammad Reza Khan and 
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But native administration had received its death-blow a.d. 
the authority of the deputy Nawab Na2im$ was gone for ever. 

The central offices of revenue were removed to Calcutta, and transfer 
placed under the supervision of English officials, under -the of the 
name of a Board of Revenue. Two new courts, of appeal capital to 
were established at Calcutta, in which the Governor or a Calcutta, 
member of council sat as President, assisted by learned 
MunsWs and Pundits. Henceforth Calcutta was the capital 
of Bengal and Behar j and Murshedabad dwindled into in- 
significance as the residence of a Nawab Nazim without 
authority or power. 

Meanwhile the flight of Shah Alam from Allahabad to Delhi 
Delhi in 1771 had broken the political ties which bound : 
the English to the Great Moghul Henceforth the English 
held possession of Bengal and Behar, not by a sham asso- Kuglish 
ciation with a puppet Nawab Nazim, nor by the affectation from the 
of acting as Dewan to a puppet Padishah, but by the right Creat 
of the sword, and the sword alone. ^ * 

Shah Alam had deserted the English for the Mahrattas, in Shah 
the wild hope of reigning over Hindustan, like another Alam and 
Aurangzeb or Akbar. The Mahrattas, under Mahadaji 
Sindia drove out the Rohilla guardian of the Moghul^ 
empire, and restored Shah Alam to the throne, at Delbi.^ 

But the new Padishah suffered very considerably by the 
change. He had been a mere pageant under the protection 
of the English ; and he was still a mere pageant in the hands 
of Mahadaji Sindia ; but he had thrown away the tribute 
from Bengal and Oude, which had been given to him under 
Lord Clive's settlement of 1765, and which not only relieved 
him from his previous penury, but sufficed for the mainte- 
nance of his sham suzerainty at Allahabad.^ 

These losses were a painful surprise to Mahadaji Sindia 

Raja Shitab Rai, when it was impossible that they should have been 
innocent. Nevertheless the treatment of both men was harsh and 
oppressive. It was w'liat might have been expected from oriental 
potentates, but was unworthy of the British government. 

^ Najib-ud-daula, the guardian of the Moghul empire, died at 
Delhi in 1770, and was succeeded in the post by his son, Zabita Khan. 

On the approach of Shah Alam and the Mahrattas to the city of 
iJelhi, Zabita Khan fled to the Rohilla country. Thus for a brief 
period the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans at Delhi was sup '^rseded 
by that of the Mahrattas, 

^ See anU^ pages 31 1, 314. 
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as well as to Shah Alain. Mahadaji Sindia had restored 
Shah Alam to his throne for the sole purpose of ruling 
over Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul j and he 
had fondly expected to receive the yearly tribute of a quarter 
of &■ million sterling for the Bengal provinces, as well as the 
revenues of Allahabad and Korah, which had been assigned 
to Shah Alam in lieu of tribute from Oude. Accordingly 
Mahadaji Sindia demanded the payments in the name of 
Shah Alam, very shortly after hfe arrival at Delhi, but met 
with an unqualified refusal. 

The English in Bengal decided that as Shah Alam had 
broken off his relations with the East India Company by 
his flight to Delhi, he had in like manner forfeited his claim 
to the imperial tribute which he had drawn under their 
guarantee. At the same time the English knew that the 
money, if granted, would only go into the pockets of the 
Mahrattas; — the predatory power which had been the 
terror of India for more than a century. 

The equity of this refusal of the English Company to 
continue the payment of the imperial tribute was much 
debated at the time, but to no practical purpose. The M oghul 
empire was politically dead when Lord Clive tried to 
re-habilitate Shah Alam as a spectre of the past ; and the 
flight of Shah Alam back to Delhi was like the return 
of the spectre to its cemetery. So long as the Padishah 
remained under the jirotection of the English, they had been 
willing to maintain him as a pageant to be fluttered in the 
eyes of the French and Dutch as a show of Moghul 
sovereignty. But when he threw himself on the protection Of 
.the Mahrattas, there was nothing to be yarned by paying the 
tribute ; and the refusal to pay was equivalent to a declara- 
tion of war and assertion of independent sovereignty, which 
Moghul or Mahratta could only set aside by force of arms. 

But although the Mahrattas were not prepared to wage 
wax against the English, they were pertinacious in urging 
their claims. Accordingly they began to threaten the 
Nawab Vizier of Oude ; and they invaded and plundered 
the Rohilla country on his north-western frontier. But 
they were willing to forego further plunder in the Rohilla 
coun^, provided that Hafiz Khan, the Rohilla ruler, would 
permit them to march unmolested through his territoiy for 
the invasion and plunder of Oude. 
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The Nawab Vizier had fenced oSf the evil day by making a.d. 
a. treaty with Hafiz Khan. He engaged to drive the Mah- *772-1774 
rattas out of the Rohilla country ; but in return for this cjaOT 7 cf 
service he had exacted a pledge from Hafiz Khan to pay the Nawab 
him forty lakhs of rupees, or four hundred thousand pounds Vider 
sterling. Subsequently the Mahrattas were drawn away the 

from Hindustan by domestic troubles, Mahdu Rao Peishwa ^‘^hilias. 
had died at Poona, and disputes had arisen as regards 
the succession ; and Mahadaji Sindia and Tukaji Holkar 
deemed it expedient to return to the Dekhan. Conse- 
quently the Hahratta scare passed away from the Rohilla 
country ; whilst the Nawab Vizier of Oude was relieved from 
all danger of Mahratta invasions. Under such circumstances 
the Nawab Vizier recovered sufficient heart to form plans 
for his own aggrandisement. He turned a covetous eye on ' 
the Rohilla country, and began to show his teeth by de- 
manding payment of the forty lakhs from Hafiz Khan. 

The claim was disavowed by Hafiz Khan, and possibly on 
good grounds ; but at this distance of time it would be use- 
less to inquire into the rights of a money dispute between 
the Nawab Vizier and the Rohilla ruler. 

The Nawab Vizier, doubtless, had his own quarrel with the Nawab 
Rohilla Afghans, He was a Shiah and they were Sunnis ; r 
and as he could not rely on their friendship, he was anxious to 
extirpate their power, and take possession of their country, brigaa" ' 
But he wanted the services of one of the Company’s 
brigades; and he offered to pay Governor Hastings the 
expenses of the brigade so long as it remained in his 
country, and to make over the forty lakhs into the bargain. 
Accordingly in 1773 Governor Hastings agreed to meet 
the Nawab Vizier at Benares. 

The Rohillas were doubtless a troublesome people ; and, Dangepmi.-; 
like Afghans in general, they were often at war amongst posiiii-ii* 
themselves. They had established a dominion over the ^ 0 ^% 
Hindu population between the eastern bank of the Ganges 
and the north-western frontier jf Oude. They were a thorn* 
in the side of the Nawab Vizier. They might possibly have 
proved a barrier to Oude agah.st the Malirattas ; but pos- 
sibly they might come to terms with the Mahrattas, and 
not only permit the Mahratta marauders to march through 
their country, but take a part in the invasion and plunder of 
Oude, 
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A.D. . Warren Hastings had, also, to consider the Rohilla 
1772-1774 question from an' English point of view. The Rohilla 
PoKticai Afghans were a long way off; not only beyo-.l the British 
reasons for fr^^tier, but be.yond the Oude frontier^; and dve .Directors 
English had repeatedly ordered its servants in Bengal to keep 
neutrality* within the river Carumnassa. Moreover the English , had 
no quarrel with the Rohilias ; and they "knew nothing of 
the rights or wrongs of the rupture between the Nawab 
Vizier and the Rohillas beyond what the Nawab Vizier 
might choose to teU them. 

Financial But the Bengal treasury was empty, and the Directors 
reasons were pressing Governor Hastings for funds ; moreover the 
promised supply would not only fill the treasury, but relieve 
end Company of nearly one-third of its military expenditure 

in Bengal Accordingly, Governor Hastings came to terms 
with the Nawab Vizier at Benares ; and moreover made 
over Allahabad and Korah to the Nawab Vizier for another 
sum of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling. 

Suspicious The only question was whether the Nawab Vizier did not 
^tionof remove the scruples of Governor Hastings by a private 
nSgs ^ himself. The character of 

^ * Hastings up to this date would contradict such a suspicion ; 
but in England he had felt the pressure of want ; he had 
seen his fellows coming home with large fortunes ; and the 
temptation must have been strong to a man schooled in 
dealings with natives. Innocent or guilty, he laid himself 
open to suspicion. He conducted the negotiations at 
Benares with the utmost privacy; and the English com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army was especially angry at 
being shut out from all share in the dealings with the Nawab 
vizier, Hastings could have bad no object in maintaining 
so much secresy in his money dealings with the Nawab 
Vizier, otherwise than that of securing a money present for 
himself ; and the commander-in-chief of the Bengal army 
could have had no ground for exasperation at being shut out 
from the interview, had he not in like manner reckoned 
on receiving a handsome douceur. However, the bargain 
was concluded, and nothing further could be said ; but it is 
easy to believe that the enemies of Hastings had formed their 
own opinion of what at best was a dubious transaction A 

^ It is a current article of faith amongst Orientals that wherever there 
is secresy there is either treaciicry currupiiun. Accordingly a native 
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In January, 1774, the English brigade was marched through a d. 

Oude into the Rohilla country, accompanied by the Nawab 1 774. 
Vizier and a large army. The Rohillas were defeated by -r, rLT" 
the English, and by the English alone. The Rohillas fled 
in all directions, leaving Hafiz Khan amongst the slain, cowardice 
The Nawab Vizier was equally cowardly and cruel. He kept cruelty 
his troops at a distance during the battle, but when it was ** 
over he let them loose on the unhappy country to murder, vfXr’' 
plunder, and commit every atrocity of which Asiatics are 
capable. The English commander of the brigade was 
utterly disgusted with the cowardice and cruelty displayed 
on all sides. “ The English,” he declared, “ have had all the 
fighting, whilst these bandits have had all the plunder." 

It was unfortunate for the honour of the nation that the Hastings 
English should have appeared to sanction such barbarities ; to 
but this was the curse of native alliances in the eighteenth 
century, and it is difficult to blame Hastings for the 
atrocities committed by the Nawab Vizier. In other, re- 
spects the war was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

1 he Nawab Vizier concluded a treaty with a surviving son 
of Hafiz Khan, named Faiz-ullah Khan, under which Faiz- 
ullah Khan became his vassal Henceforth Faiz-ullah Khan 
and his descendants were known as the Nawabs of Rampore. 

Meanwhile Governor Hastings^, had appointed an English Middleton 
servant of the Company, named Middleton, to reside at 
Lucknow as the medium of all his correspondence with the J:;^sidentin 
Nawab Vizien The amounts due to the Company were stolon tt 
being paid by instalments, and matters seem to have been Calcutta, 
progressing smoothly. Suddenly there was a revolution in 
the English government at Calcutta, which nearly drove 
Warren Hastings from his post and threatened to undermine 
the Company's power in India. 

The disordered state of the Company's affairs had induced New 
the British ministry to reorganise the Bengal government 
In 1774 Warren Hastings was appointed GovernonGeneral 
of all ihc British settlements in India, as well as Governor 1774^** 

envoy will often refuse an interview unless his leading followers are 
pi^seot, or unless he actually contemplates treachery or corruption. 

Ixie enemies of Hastings not only complained of his mysterious 
secresy, but whispered that he was in pressing need of money to provide 
lor Imhoff, the portrait painter, and to defray the expenses of the 
divorce of Mrs. Imhoff, who afterwards became his wife. 


^I'ff lii 
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Of Bengal. The council at Calcutta had hitherto consisted ol 
ten or twelve members who were servants of the Company 
This was abolished, and a council of five was mimiLted 
m Its room. Mr. Hastings took his seat as president by 
Virtue of his office, with a single vote as member of councif 
and a casting vote when parties were equally divided. Mn 
Banvell, a servant of the Company in India, was also an 
pointed member of the council The three additionil 
members were sent out from England, namely, Generl 
Clavenng, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Philip Francis 
At the same time a Supreme Court of iudicatiire 
created at Calcutta, consisting of a chief justice and thTee 
puisne judges, who _were sent out from England by the 

direct appointment of the Crown.i ° y me 

Majority ^ The three new members of council from Endand were 

ur councA strongly prejudiced against^^^^^ Company’s go^vernn^S 

iffe f 'r ^ united opposition to Hastings; bS 
life and soul of the opposition was Philip Francis 
ntap This extraordinary man was born in 1740, and was con- 
wthor of f IT f ^ thirty-four years of age on S arrival in Indk • 
leu.rs°/ T some years in the War Office in London! 

o/tT to the initiated as a man of large capacity 

Of late years it has been 'discovered that Francis was he 
author of the Letters of Jtmius, The Letters had creakvj a 
great sensation in London by their lofty assumotion of 

mvectives against men in^power ; 
and It IS shrewdly suspected that the secret of the author- 
ship was known to the British ministers, and that Philip 
Francis was sent to India on a salary of ten thousand 
a year to ge, him out of the way. I^a2u£? deSef 
fencis as capable of patriotism and magnanimity, and free 
from vices of a sordid kind; but otherwise vindSive arm! 

riT’ confounding his antipathies with his 

duties, and mistaking his malevolence for public virtue. 2 

Supreme Court at Cal- 
Appealltaffl bvTaSn Courts of 

' 1861 as the Sudder ol c 1 LpSy’?cTrfs’ Tee 

■ HeJJaSde edited TT confirmed by Mr. 

man iuenvate, editor of the Correspondence and Journals of Francis. 


Supreme 
Court at 
Calcutta. 
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The new trhiw'drj 5 <-e .landed at Calcutta in October 1774 ; a;d. 
their first action was to condemn the Rohilla war, ancf to ^774- ^775 
call for the correspondence between Hastings and Middle- 
ton. Had Hastings produced those papers he would have Bation of 
silenced all suspicion ; but he refused, on the ground that theKohiila 
much of the correspondence referred to private matters, and * 
he would only agree to produce extracts. From that hour 
Philip Francis seems to have believed that Hastings had 
been bribed by the Nawab Vizier. 

Philip Francis next moved that Middleton should be re- Middleton 
called to Calcutta, and that a Mr. Bristow should be sent superseded 
as Resident to Lucknow. This measure was carried out in hy Bnstow 
the teeth of , Hastings and Barwell by a majority of three Lucknow, 
votes against two. Hastings saw that his authority was set * 
aside ; and for many months Philip Francis was supreme in 
the Calcutta council, being supported by the Votes of General 
Clavering and Colonel Monson. 

The ability of Philip Francis is beyond all question. He Ability of 
had scarcely been four, months in the country when he sent 
to England a scheme for the government of Bengal, which 
corresponded very much to what has been since carried out 
in India. <|)frhe King of Great Britain was to be the only 
sovereign m Bengal.^..The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
was to extend over all the natives in the Bengal provinces. 

The English language was to be used in all affairs ofgovern- 
nment. ^c^The lands were to be granted to the Zemindars, 
and in many cases to the Ryots, in perpetuity or for life, 
with fixed rents, and fixed fines on the renewal of leases. 

But Philip Francis had a fixed purpose which destroyed Factious 
all his usefiilness ; namely, to ruin Hastings and succeed opposi- 
him as * Governor-General. Right or wrong, he opposed 
Hastings in everything. 

Ir IXZ5 the Nawab Vizier died, — the once famous Shuja- Death of 
ud-daula ; he was succeeded on the throne of Oude by his ^ 

son, Asof-ud-dauia. This event opened up new troubles 
for Hastings. He . proposed that the treaty reiationil 
which had been formed with the father should continue to be- terference 
binding on the son. Francis opposed this view, and was Francis, 
anxious to make better terms. He. insisted that the new 
"Nawab Vizier should cede the .suzerainty of Benares to 
the Company, and, pay a larger monthly allowance for 
the services of the Company’s brigade, which had been 
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maintained by the Nawab Vizier withih' bis own dominions 
ever since the Rohilla war. 

The cession of the suzerainty of .Benares is of some im- 
portance,' It was the' only territory acquired- by the ‘Bengal 
' government during the administration of V/arren 'Hastings ; 
and the acquisition was not the act of Warren Hastings, 
but of Philip Francis. Lord Clive had laid down the 
Carumnassa as the boundary of British territory, and that 
boundary would have been maintained down to the time 
of Lord WeIIcd:ey but for the interference of Philip Francis. 

The next dla^ related to the treasures of the deceased 
Nawab Vizier. Under oriental rule there is often no dis- 
tinction between ‘the revenues of the state, and the private' 
property of the ruler. Shuja-iid-daula had left accumulated 
hoards of surplus revenue amounting to two or three millions 
sterling. His sori and successor, Asof-ud-daula, declared 
that the money was state property. But the mother and 
grandmother of the new Nawab Vizier, who were popularly 
known as the two Begums, claimed the whole of this 
large sum on the ground that it had been made over to 
them as his private property. 

The claim of the Begums was preposterous. The deceased 
Nawab Vizier could never have been justified in making 
over two millions sterling of state revenue to a couple of old 
ladies shut up in a zenana,., whilst leaving his son and 
successor with an empty treasury, to defray the large debts 
due to the East India Company. 

The money question, however, between the new Nawab 
Vizier and the two Begums, was one in which the English 
government ought not to have interfered. Such was the 
opinion of Warren Hastings, but such was not the opinion of 
Philip Francis. Mr. Bristow, the new Resident who had been 
sent to Lucknow at the instance of Philip Francis, inter- 
fered in. behalf of the two Begums ; and the two ladies paid 
some quarter of a million sterling to the Resident, on account 
of the debt due by the Oude government to the East India 
Company, and were then confirmed in the possession of the 
remainder. Hastings condemned the interference of the 
Resident, but Francis and his colleagues sanctioned all that 
had been done. 

By this time it was widely known amongst the natives that 
Hastings had. lost his authority ; that Francis was the rising 
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man ; and that he and his two colleagues, Clavering and a.d, 
Monson, were giving ready ear to ail charges brought against ^775* 
the Goyemor-General A host of informers soon appeared 
with accusations of bribery and corruption, which were brou^fht 
greedily swallowed by the triumvirate. It is impossible to against 
say that the whole were either true or untrue. But two dis- Hastings 
tinot dia-i:ges "were brought against Hastings by a man 
named Nund-komar, which deserve consideration. Hast- 
ings had appointed a widow of Mfr Jafir, named Muni 
Begum, to manage the household of the Nawab Nazim. 

He had also appointed a son of thi^ very Nund-komar to 
act conjointly with Muni 'Begum. Hastings was accused 
by Nund-komar of receiving- a bribe of thirty-five thousand 
pounds -sterling in return for these appointments. He was 
also accused by the same man of having received a hundred 
thousand pounds to connive at the embezzlements of Mu- 
hammad Reza Khan. 

The character of Nund-komar was uttejly bad. He was Hastings 
a high-caste Brahman, but he was known to have forged 
seals and signatures, and to have carried on a treasonous barges, 
correspondence with Shah Alam and the French governor of 
Pondicherry, But the two charges of bribery involved an 
aggregate of a hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
sterling, and might fiave been disproved by the production 
of accounts, Hastings, however, preferred to stand on his 
dignity, tie refused to answer charges brought by such a 
miscreant, or to be tried like a criminal by his own council 
Francis persistecL in giving his full belief to Nund-komai; 
and he voted that the charges were proved. 

Hastings, in self-defence, brought an action against Nund- 'trial and 
komar, in the Suprerhe Court of judicature at Calcutta, for 
conspiracy. The judges admitted the charge, but suffered ^omar. 
Nund-komar to go out on bail. Six weeks ‘afterwards 
Nund-komar was arrested for forgery, tried by the new chief 
justice, Sir Elijah Impey, convicted by a jury of Englishmen, 
condemned to be hanged, and finally executed at Calcutta 
in the presence of a large multitude. 

There is no doubt that Nund-komar committied forgery ; Judicial 
but it is questionable whether he would have been arrested luwrder. 
on the charge if he had not brought accusations against 
Hastings. Again, there is no doubt that 'Nund-komar had 
committed offences worthy of death ; but it is questionable 
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whether he ought to have been hanged for forgery. Such a 
^in^hment for such an offence was unknown to^he peonle 
^ Bengal. The execution of Nund-komar has therefore 
een regarded by many as a judicial murder and thh 
' L“d aUtributtd between Warrei 

The execution of Nund-komar filled Calcutta with terror 
From that tune forth not a single native dSto whfni 

Hastings. Even Francis was paralysed 

losoibly he discovered, when it was too late, that hfhad 
been more or less the dupe of Nund-komar. SubSouentlv 
when a petttmn m the name of the dead man passed throus^’ 
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During the morning of the 30th of -August, the Peishwa's 
troops were clamouring at the palace for arrears of pay. 
The young Peishwa ordered the palace to be secured, and 
retired to his afternoon siesta. His orders were neglected ; 
the clamour increased ; the troops, led on by two conspira- 
tors, broke into the palace, The young Peishwa started 
from his slumbers, and ran to his uncle's apartments and 
prayed for protection. Rughonath Pao interfered, but the 
conspirators declared they had gone too far, and slaughtered 
Narain Rao on the spot By this time the palace was sur- 
rounded by troops ; armed men thronged the ‘streets ; the 
shops were shut throughout the city ; and the inhabitants of 
Poona ran to and fro in consternation. At last the news 
transpired that Narain Rao was murdered, but nothing was 
known of the murderers.^ 

Rughonath Rao unquestionably implicated. Ram 
Shastn investigated the case, and charged him with having 
set on two conspirators to assassinate his nephew. Rugho- 
nath Rao admitted having authorised the arrest of his 
nephew, but denied having ordered the murder. Ram 
Shastri recovered the original document, and discovered 
that the word signifying “ to seize ” had been changed into 
the -word signifying to kill” Henceforth it was the general 
belief that the alteration was made by Ananda Bai, the 
unscrupulous wife of Rughonath Rao. The result was that 
Rughonath Rao ascended the throne of Poona as' the 
successor to his murdered nephew, and began to reign as 
sixth Peishwa; but Ram Shastri retired from Poona 
refusing ail employment under the new regime.^ 

The distractions at Poona encouraged Nizam Ali to take 
the field from Hyderabad. But the Bhonsla of Berar came 
to the help of the new Peishwa;^ and Nizam Ali was 

^ Here, as elsewhere in dealing with the Mahrattas, the details are 
given on the authority of Grant Duffs Mahratta history.- 

Rughonath Rao, sixth Peishwa, plays an important part in the after 
relations of the English with the Mahrattas. He is frequently men- 
tioned in the records of the eighteenth century under the name of 
Kagoba, but Rughonath Rao is his correct tiame. H^^ptwas the father 
of Baji Rao, the eighth Peishwa and last of the dynasty, who was de- 
throned in 1818, and died in 1851, leaving the infamous Nana Sahib as 
his adopted son. 

® Janoji Bhonsla died in 1773, leaving no natural k-in. He had a 
brother named Mudaji Bhonsla; and he left the Kaj of Berar to the 
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defeated, and compelled to cede territory yielding' a yearly 
revenue of about two hundred thousand pounds. But Nizam 
Aii Once again worked on the weakness of Rughonath Rao j. 
paid hixn- a visit, praised his wisdom, and made ' over his 
sea! of state, telling him to take as much territory as he 
wanted, Rughonath Rao was cajoled and befooled. Not 
to be outdone in generosity, he actually gave back the ceded 
territory to. Nizam Aii; a -senseless, act of generas’ity' which 
proved fatal to his authority j for had he distributed the 
lerritory judiciously, amongst the Mahratta chiefs, he would 
have bound them closely to his cause. 

Rughonath Rao was indeed born to be outwitted. He 
marched an army towards the south to attack Hyder Aii ; 
and was suddenly astonished by the news of a revolution at 
Poona. During his absence from the capital the widow of 
Narain Rao gave birth to a son. The infant was placed 
jpon the throne, and a council of regency was formed at 
Poona ; and Rughonath Rao was shut out from the capital, 
ilccordingly the baffled Peishwa proceeded northward into 
Maiwa and Guzerat to raise forces for the destruction of 
the council of regency, and the recovery of the throne of 
Poona, by force of arms.^ 

At this crisis Rughonath Rao applied to Bombay for 
succour. He engaged to cede Salsette and Bassein to the 
English government, and to assign the territory and revenue 
of Barpche towards the expenses of the war. At this time 
there was no evidence that Rughonath Rao was a murderer ; 
indeed it was generally believed that the infant son of the 
deceased Narain Rao was a supposititious child. 

Accordingly, in 1775, the Bombay government concluded 
a treaty with R.ughonath Rao at Surat, and then took 

son of Mudaji Bbonsla, named Rnghnji Bhonsla. The nephew how- 
ever was placed under the guardianship of his own father. The result 
was that Mudaji Bhonsia, the father, became the real ruler of Berar. 
Mudaji Bhonsla helped Rughonath Rao in order to obtain the confirma- 
tion of the Peishwa to his authority. 

^ It would be tedious and needless to trace tlie movements of the 
greater Mahratta feudatories during the struggle between Rughonath 
Kao and the council of regency. Each feudatory was guided solely by 
considerations of his own individual interest, and wavered between the 
two, or deserted the one for the other, without scruple or shame. In- 
deed the policy of Mahratta chiefs in general has been to trim between 
conflicting parties until the struggle is drawing to a close, and then to 
declare for the winning side. 
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possession of Salsette and Bassein, and began operations for a.o. 
restoring Rugbonath Rao to the throne at Poona. The 
army of the Mahratta regency was utterly defeated by the 
ne-W allies, and there was every prospect of brilliant success, begins ti .■ 
when the war was suddenly brought to a close by orders war. 
from Calcutta. 

It will be remembered that Warren Hastings had been War 
appointed Governor-General, and that his government had cc>no:emned 
been invested with authority over Madras and Bombay. 
he and Jbis cauncil condemned the Mahratta war as impo- gov 5 -n- 
litiq, dangerous, unauthorised, and xmiust. As, however, ment. 
war had begun, Hastings wished to push it to a speedy 
conclusion ; but Francis and his supporters would not listen 
to any such compromise. The Bombay government was 
ordered to withdraw its forces and cease from all further 
hostilities ; and Colonel Upton was sent from Calcutta to 
Poona as an agent of the -supreme government of Bengal 
to conclude a treaty with the Mahratta council of regency, 
but to insist on the cession of Salsette and Bassein and 
the territory of Baroche to the Company. 

The Mahratta council of regency at Poona had been Difficult 
much cast down by the loss of Salsette and Bassein ; and diplomacy: 
they had been still more disheartened by the successes of 
the Bombay army. Accordingly they were delighted at the ^r^'i775, 
clashing between Bengal and Bombay. They extolled the " ** ‘ 
great governor of Calcutta, who had ordered Bombay to put 
an end to the war ; but they refused to cede either Salsette 
and Bassein, or the territory of Baroche. They urged, 
and with a show of reason, that as the Bengal government 
had justly condemned the w'ar, the English could not intend 
to profit by its aggression. At last they took alarm at 
some preparations for a renewal of the war, and agreed to. 
cede Salsette. but no more. In 1776 a treaty was concluded 
at Purundhur on this basis, to the mortification of Warren 
Hastings and the Bombay government. 

Subsequently despatches were received from the Directors Inter- 
approving the treatly of Surat but condemning the treaty of fex*ence 
Purundhur. By this time Hastings was no longer in 
minority. Colonel Monson died soon after the treaty 
of Purundhur, and Hastings was enabled to carry his 
measures -by a casting vote. 

Peace with the Malirattas was impossible. EnglansLand 
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France were on the eve of a war on accotint of the help 
furnished by the French to the American colonies. A 
French adventurer, named St Lubin, arrived at Poona 
with presents from the King of France, and asserted 
that a French force was following him to drive the English 
out of India. The leading, member of the eottnci of 
regency^ named Nana Famaves^ j^wed great atlention 
to St. Lubin, granted him the port of Chaul, near 
Bombay, and was evidently disposed to hostilities with the 
^English. 

Meanwhile there were more plottings and intrigues in the 
council of regency. Sakaram Bapu, the elder Brahman, was 
anxious for the relum of Rughonath Rao, and j ealous of Nana 
Farnavese. Sindia and Holkar were beginning that baleful 
interference in the affairs of Poona which ultimately brought 
about the destruction of the Peishwa.^ MahadajiSmdia was 
absent frorn Poona,, pursuing Ms ambitious designs in Hindu- 
stan He owed a grudge against Rughonath Rao, on account 
of the opposition to his succession to the family JagWr ; but 
he sought to trim between the contending factions until 
he could appear in person at Poona. Tukaji Holkar 
joined the party of Sakaram Bapu, and plotted against 
Mahadajl Sindia. Nana Farnavese was obliged to suc- 
cumb to his rivals. A party was formed at Ppona for 
the restoration of Rughonath, Rao j and kttera were, sent 
to Bombay, signed by Sakaram Bapu, Tukaji Holkar,^ and 
others of the party, inviting the English to conduct Rugho- 
nath Rao to Poona, and place him once more on the throne 
of the Peishwa.^ 

Warren Hastings resolved on war, nominally for the 


^ Sindia and Holkar divided between them the greater part of Malwa 
between the Nerbudda and Chambal rivers; but their territories were 
so intermixed and confused that it was impossible in former times to 
draw a line of boundary between the two. They are best distinguished 
by their later capitals, namely, Gwalior the capital of Sindia,- andTndvjie 
the capital of Holkar. 

^ Nana Farnavese was the paramour of the widow of Narain Rao 
Peishwa, who was murdered by Rughonath Rao, He was thus personally 
interested in maintaining the infant Mahdu Narain Rao on the throne 
of Poona, under the regency of the Rani mother. Subsequently the 
Rani mother died, and Nana Farnavese lost his influence, whilst his 
rivals in the regency intrigued for the restoration of Rughonath Rao to 
the thi-one at Poona. 
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restoration of Rnghonath Rao, but in reality for the purpose a.d. 
of defeating tlie designs of the French. A force 
CcJbnei Goddard was sent from Bengal overland through 
Bundelkund and Malwa to the Mahratta country. At the sends . 
same time a force was sent from Bombay to Poona to con- Goddaxci. 
duct Rughonath Rao to the Mahratta capital. 

The Bombay expedition marched towards Poona in 1778, Bombay 
but none of the ATaioatia chkfs came out to loin Ejighonalh 
Rap. There had been another revolution in the Mahratta 
court. Mahadaji Sin dia. had arrived at.Poona, and violenlly ' 
interfered in behalf of Nana Farnav^se* Sakaram Bapii fell 
into the clutches of his rival, and ultimately perished miser- 
ably. Tukaji Holkar fled from Poona to Indore. All the 
other men who had invited Rughonath Rao were thrown 
into prison. The movement at Poona in behalf of Rug- 
honath Rao died out with the fall of his supporters ; and the 
ruling party were prepared to resist any attempt which might 
be made to restore Rughonath Rao to the throne of the 
Peishwa. 

The Bombay forces ad tranced within eighteen miles of Conven- 
Poona, and then were so alarmed at the rumours which don of 
reached them on all sides, that they turned back towards 
Bombay, They were attacked in their retreat by a large 1779. ' 
Mabxatta army under Mahadaji Sindia. The enemy was 
repulsed by Captain Hartley, a gallant ofScer who was'; 
famous in his day ; but the troops lost heart, and Hartley's 
superior officer was bewildered, and wanted to come to terms 
with the Mahrattas. Captain Hartley warmly opposed the 
measure, and pointed out a safe way of retreat, but was 
overruled. Terms were offered; Nana Farnavese was in 
the Mahratta camp, and insisted on the surrender of Rugho- 
nath Rao. Mahadaji Sindia was more amenable to reason., 

The mmaktw 3 iS that Rughonath Rao threw himselt on the 
pratectioiii of Sindia, wjiilst the English agreed, to restore 
Salsette and to countennand the march of ColoneP oa- 
d'ard. This unhappy business is known in history as the 
convention Pf Wurgaum. 

Colonel Goddard had reached Burhanpore on the Movements 
Nerbudda river, when he was stopped by the convention of ^ 
Wurgaum, and marched northward . to Surat. ■ By this time, 
however, the governments of Bengal and Bombay had re- 
pudiated the convention j and as war annihilates treaties, 
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: preparations were being made for war. Indeed, war against 
France had already been declared, and war against the 
Mahrattas was found to be inevitable. 

The hostilities which followed are known as the first 
Mahratta Tvar j they lasted from 1779 to 1782. From first 
to last the operations were directed by Warren Hastings, who 
might have been called the Chatham of India, if like Chat- 
ham he had been free from suspicions of corruption. The 
march of Goddard from Bengal to Burhanpore was con- 
demned at the time as a frantic exploit ; but the marches of 
Ala-ud-din and Sivaji were equally frantic, and so was the 
defence of Arcot and battle of Plassy. 

The operations of the first Mahratta war were extended 
from Bombay into Guzerat, and from Bengal into the heart 
of Hindustan. Colonel Goddard entered Guzerat, and took 
possession of a large territory belonging to the Peishwa. 
Subsequently he was more or less surrounded by dense 
clouds of Mahratta horse, under Mahadaji Sindia and 
Tukaji Holkar; and he could neither leave Guzerat nor 
bring the enemy to a decisive action. At this crisis Warren 
Hastings made a splendid diversion from the side of Bengal. 
He sent Captain Popham at the head of two thousand four 
hundred sepoys, and a small detachment of artillery, to make 
his way through Hindustan towards Malwa. With this little 
army Captain Popham scattered a Mahratta force that was 
levying contributions, and after some other successes, elec- 
trified half India by the capture of Gwalior, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Hindustan. 

The loss of Gwalior compelled Mahadaji Sindia to return 
to Malwa for the defence of his own territories. He still 
however avoided a general action, and after some delay 
made overtures of peace, which ended in his engaging to 
remain neutral oh condition that certain conquered districts 
on the Jumna were restored to him. It will be seen here- 
after that this neutralijy on the part of Mahadaji Sindia 
added greatly to his influence d uring the later negotiations 
for a ^neral peace with all the Mahratta powers. 

Whilst the Mahratta war was raging, the territory acquired 
in Guzerat was placed under the charge of Mr. Forbes, 
a civilian of Bombay. The inhabitants, who had been 
hitherto accustomed to the exactions of the Moghuls, and 
still more grinding cruelty and rapacity of the Mahrattas, 
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hailed the change in the administration as the greatest a.d, 
of earthly blessings. Forbes was a mild and amiable man, 1779 -^ 7 ^ 
to whom cruelty was impossible, and corruption as revolting 
as crime. His jurisdiction extended over five large towns, 
and a hundred and fifty villages. He gratified Brahmans 
and other Hindus by prohibiting his European soldiers 
from molesting monkeys, pelicans, cranes, and water-fowl; 
and above all by forbidding the slaughter of cows, except 
in a private manner. He administered justice with the 
help of four Brahmans and four Muhammadans, besides 
native merchants and heads of castes. Each case was tried 
by a punchayet, or jury of five natives; two being chosen 
by the plaintiff, two by the defendant, and one by him- 
self as judge. In some cases, but with great reluctance, 
he allowed of trials by ordeal. Such a man seems to have 
approached the Hindu ideal of a perfect ruler. 

jyieanwhile, events of importance were transpiring at Crisis at 
Calcutta. Hastings had expressed through a friend in Calcutta. 
England some intention of resigning the government ; and 
the Directors had taken him at his word, and appointed 
General Clavering to succeed him as Governor-General. 

When orders reached Calcutta, Hastings had regained his 
ascendancy in council, and withdrew his resignation. A 
quarrel ensued which caused the utmost excitement. Claver- 
ing took his seat as Governor-General in one room with 
Francis, whilst Hastings took his seat in another room with 
Barweil. Clavering sent for the keys of Fort William, but 
Hastings had already brought the military authorities to obey 
no orders but liis own. In this extremity the dispute was 
referred to the Supreme Court of judicature at Calcutta, and 
decided in favour of Hastings. Clavering died shortly after- 
wards, and a Mr. Wheler came out to India as member of coun- 
cil and supported Francis. But Hastingswas still supported by 
Barweil, and secured a majority by means of his casting vote. 

About this time it was discovered that the five years' ^aihre c 
leases of lands in Bengal and Behar had proved a failure, 

Many Zemindars and others had taken lands beyond their jn Bent^a 
value, and were unable to pay the rent. Francis urged 
his plan of a permanent settlement, and it was sent to 
England for the consideration of the Court of Directors, 
Bending the receipt of orders from England, the lands were 
let on yearly leases. 
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In 1780 the quarrel between Hastings and Francis reached 
a climax. Mr. Barwell, the supporter of Hastings, was 
anxious to proceed to England, but would not leave Hastings 
to contend alone against Francis and Wheler. Overtures 
were made to Francis, and a compromise was efFected ; 
Hastings making some concessions to Francis, and Francis 
engaging not to oppose Hastings in the conduct of the 
Mahratta war. Barwell embarked for Europe ; and then 
Francis opposed the war as bitterly as ever. Hastings de- 
clared that he had been betrayed. Francis explained that 
he was only pledged to support the war so long as it was 
confined to the Malabar coast ; but that when Hastings 
extended it to the heart of Hindustan, the obligation ceased. 
The result was a duel in which Francis was wounded ; and 
the discomfited statesman left India for ever, burning with 
disappointed ambition, and breathing the direst vengeance 
against Hastings. 

Whilst Hastings was carrying on the Mahratta v/ar from 
Bengal, the settlement of Madras was in sore danger. 
Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, had proved as 
useless an ally to the English at Madras, as old Mir Jafir 
had been to the English in Bengal. Muhammad Ali had 
ceded a territory to the English, which was known as the 
Company's Jaghir; but the revenues of the Jaghfr were 
insufficient to pay for the defence of the Carnatic, threatened 
as it was from time to time by one or other of the three 
great powers of India, — Nizam Ali, Hyder Ali, and the 
Mshfattas. 

All this while Muhammad Ali was hopelessly in debt 
He had ostensibly borrowed large sums from English 
servants of the Company, most of which were presents 
under the name of loans, and yet were charged with high 
interest. Englishmen in the service of the Madras govern- 
ment, whose means were notoriously small, and w^ho could 
never have sent a rupee to Arcot, were nevertheless put 
down as creditors to the Nawab, and were thus bribed with 
both principal and interest In a word, the Nawab had 
been lavish of money, or of acknowledgments of the 
receipt of money, in the hope of securing friends and 
supporters in both India and England ; whilst his revenues, 
which ovight to. have been available for the defence of the 
Cainatic against all invaders, were pawned away to the 
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servants of the Company, in return for loans, which were a.ix 
mostly noniinaL ■ : 1772-1776 

In this extremity the Nawab had often turned a wistful 
eye to the Hindu territory of the Raja of Tanjore, which siomon 
included the delta of the Kivari and Koleroon, and was Tanjore, 
regarded as the granaiy^ of Southern India. He invaded and 
ravaged the territory of Tanjore, and called upon the English 
to help him to crush the Raja. The Madras authorities 
were blind to all considerations excepting their own imme- 
diate gains; and were consequently eager to put the 
Nawab in possession of territories, which would enable 
him to liquidate their suppojsititious claims. In 1773 they 
deposed the Raja and made over his kingdom to the Nawab. 

The Court of Directors was furious at this proceeding. Tanjore 
Mr. Wynch, the Governor of Madras, was turned out of the restored 
service. Lord Pigot was sent out as Governor in his room, ^ 
with orders to restore the Raja to his kingdom. The Nawab ^ord ^ 
is said to have offerf J a large bribe to Lord Pigot to delay Pigot, 
taking action ; but the money was refused. In 1776 Lord 1776. 
Pigot proceeded to Tanjore and restored the Raja to his 
throne and territories. 

A Mr. Paul Benfield then appeared upon the scene. Claims of 
This man had been a servant of the Company on a salary 
of three hundred rupees a month, but had subsequently ^ * 
entered the service of the Nawab. Benfield put forward 
claims on the Nawab for nearly a quarter of a million ster- 
ling, for which the Nawab had given him an assignment on 
the revenues and standing crops of Tanjore. Benfield 
produced no vouchers, but urged that the Nawab would 
acknowledge the debt. It was obvious that the whole 
affair was a sham, got up with the connivance of the Nawab 
for diverting the revenues of the Tanjore Raja to the pay- 
ment of the Nawab’s creditors. 

The members of Lord PigoPs council were swayed by Vadlk- 
confiicting motives. The demand of Benfield was so pre- tions of 
posterous that in the first instance they could not avoid Madr?j» 
rejecting it But they subsequently discovered that by 
rejecting his claims they were imperilling their own. Ac- 
cordingly they rescinded their vote, and declared that the 
assignments to Benfield of the revenue and crops of Tanjore 
were valid. 

Lord Pigot in his wrath suspended two members of council 
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on his own authority, and arrested the commander-in-chief 
of the Madras army. In return he was himself suddenly 
arrested by the opposition members of the Madras council, 
and placed in confinement. He died in May 1777, eight 
months after his arrest, and one month before the orders for 
his release were received from the Court of Directors. _ 

In 1778, the same year that wars were beginning against 
France and the Mahrattas, a Bengal civilian, named Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, was appointed Governor of Madras. 
He was a shrewd man of business, and possibly an able 
administrator j but either he knew nothing of the dangers 
which threatened Madras, or else he wilfully shut his eyes 
to the actual state of affairs. 

By Ibis time Hyder Ali had become the most formidable 
power in the Peninsula. He had strengthened his army by 
absorbing all the floating European elements whicli were 
abroad in Southern India — deserters from the Company s 
army ; runaways from the Companj^s ships ; scamps and 
tramps from the desk or warehouse, who preferred oriental 
licence to duty and routine ; discharged Frenchmen and 
others from the service of the Nawab or the Nizam; bodies 
of native infantry or cavalry, which had been raised, trained 
and disciplined, by English officers to meet sudden emer- 
gencies, and then had been broken up, or had broken 
themselves up, from sheer want of pay. With these nonde- 
script forces Hyder Ali had conquered all the Rajas and 
Poligars of. Mysore and Malabar, and compelled them all to 
pay tribute, excepting the remote Rajas of Goorg and 
Travancore. He was still sore at the failure of the English 
at Madras to help him in his wars, against the Mahrattas ; 
but he saw with satisfaction that Bengal and Bombay were 
engaged in hostilities against the Peishwa at Poona; a.ndJje 
was prepared to take advantage of the distractions in the 
Mahratta empire, whilst planning secret designs against his 
brother Muhammadan at Hyderabad. jOn the whole he 
was willing to be at peace with the English at Madras, 
provided that the English would leave him alone. 

In 1778 the English at Madras began the war against 
France by the capture of Pondicherry. They next threatened 
to capture the French settlement at Mahe on the coast 
of Malabar, within the dominions of Hyder Ali. Mahd 
was very serviceable to Hyder Ali ; he obtained European 
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•fe r,r.f1 stores through Mahd He declared that if- the 
Ssh attacked Mah4 Ire would desolate _ the Carnatic. 
2the English at Madras were bent on rooting the French 
St of the Peninsula. An expedition was sent from Madras 
Sainst Mah4 partly by sea round Ceylon, arid partly by land 
-^icrh Mysore At this crisis news reached Madras that 
rS.mS'SWl.-d »ee« anven ba^ bona Poona; but 
rSther the disaster at Wurgaum, nor the expected wrath of 
Hw er Ali could induce Rumbold to recall the expedition, 
and eventually Mahd surrendered to the English without a 

^'°Meanwhile Governor Rumbold hojjed to pacify Hyder 
Ali by sending Swartz, the German missionary, with messages 
of peace to Seringapatam. Swartz was well fitted for the 
work He could speak Hindustani, which was a rare ac- 
complishment in those days ; and he had already wpnplden 
opinions amongst the natives of Southern India by his 
uMSSuming life and self-sacrificing toil. He was 
to be mixed up with political affairs, but undertook the 
misJon in the hope of averting a war._ He was received by 
Hvder Ali with the respect due to his sacred calling, but 
unhappily- during his stay at Seringapatam, repor.ts.pnved 
that English sepoys were marching through Mysore for 
Spture^of Malid, Hyder Ali was filled with wrath at this 
vwlation of his territories. He dismissed the missionary 
with kindness and consideration ; but Swartz returned from 
his bootless errand with sad forebodings of coming 

About the same time Governor Rumbold managed t ^ 
exasperate Nizam Ali. There had long been a soreness 
aboukthe EngRsh occupation of the Northern Circars ; but, 
Srealy sitbd, the English had settip the jam by 
agreeing to pay Nizam Ali a yearly rent of sevent\ thousand 
^“ds for foj territory in question, Tl- 
of Guntoor had however been assigned for life to Easalut 
Tung, the eldest brother of Nizam Ali ; and the cession of 
Guntoor was accordingly postponed until the death of 
Basalut Jung.^ But the war with France brought on furthe 
complicatiols. Basalut Jung had entertained a French 
force for his protection against Hyder Ah; the Enghsh 
. compelled him to disband it. He then 
to the English in return for a yearly rent , and the Engii 
1 See antey page 315* 
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A.D. ' in' thW' turn transferred Gimtoor to Muhammad Aliy the 
1778-1780 Nawab of the Carnatic, on similar terms. 

Tealoiir wrath of Nizam Ali was kindled at the separate 

suspicions negotiations with Basalut Jung, and especially at the transfer 
of Nizam of Guntoor to Muhammad Ali. He suspected that the 
All- English were plotting with the Nawah to work his destmdiony 
and set up Basalut Jung on the throne at Hyderabad. In 
reality Guntoor was transferred at the instance of the Nawab’s 
creditors, who wanted the revenue for the payment of their 
claims. Nizam Ali manifested his hostility by taking into his 
service the French troops who had been dismissed by Basalut 
Jung. To make matters worse, Governor Rumbold chose 
this particular moment for asking Nizam Ali to remit the 
rent due for the Northern Circars, on the ground that the 
war against France had emptied the Madras treasury. 

Inter- These proceedings were most irritating to the govern - 

ference of ment of Warren Hastings. The war against France was 
Bengal; already hampered by the war with the Mahrattas ; and now 
Madras h ad ];)ray.oked this ill-timed qu a rrel with Hyder Ali 
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Carnatic plain. The whole country was oyerran by the inva- : a.b. 
ders?— eastward to the' coast of Coromandel, northwaid. te-the r7 78-i7 SQ' 
river Kistna, and southward to the K^veri and Koleroon.^ 

Villages were set on fire, crops were destroyed, cattle were 
driven off; wives and daughters were shamelessly carried 
away, and Brahmans were wantonly cut down . and 
slaughtered without scruple or remorse. Fifty years after- 
wards the atrocities committed were still remembered in 
remote villages ; and persons who are still living have 
spoken to ancient crones who shuddered as they told of 
the avenging army of Hyder Ali. 

Shortly before the invasion of fiyder Ali, Hastings re- Hostile 
ceived a mysterious communication from the Bhonsla ^ Raja confed- 
of Berar. The Raja informed Hastings that the three 
powers of India — Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, and the Mahrattas, jH[y(jer Ali’ 
— were about to make simultaneous attacks on the three aod the 
English settlements in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras ; and Mahrattas. 
that Nizam Ali was at the bottom of the confederacy. The 
Berar Raja added that he had received orders from the 
Peishwa^s government at Poona to send a large army for the 
conquest of Bengal and Behar ; that he had been obliged 
to obey the orders, but had instructed his Mahratta com- 
manders to abstain from hostile operations. In return for 
this act of friendship he requested payment of arrears of 
chout from Bengal and Behar, aggregating some three 
millions sterling. 

The fact of a confederacy was partly proved by news Disasters 
from Madras. Hyder Ali had entered the Carnatic and-^^ke 
drawn a circle of flaming villages round Madras and Fort 
St George. The English army under Sir Hector Munro, 
the hero of Buxar, had marched against Hyder Ali ; but by 

^ The army of Hyder Ali inciuded 20,000 infantry formed into 
regular battalions, and molStly commanded by Europeans. His cavalry 
numbered 30,000, including 2,000 Abyssinian horse who formed a body 
guard, and 10,000 Carnatic horse well disciplined. Half of the 
Carnatic horse had belonged to Nawab Muhammad Ali, and after 
being trained by English officers, had either deserted or been disbanded 
from want of pay. Hyder Ali also had 100 pieces of cannon managed 
either by Europeans, or by natives who had been trained by the English 
for the service of the Nawab. Above all, Hyder Ali had a corps of 
Frenchmen or other Europeans to the number of 400 men, under the 
command of a Monsieur Laliy, who had left the service of the Nizam 
for that of the Mysoi'e ruler. 

^ Mudaji Bhonsla. See page 361, 
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some bad generalship had permitted an English detachment 
to be surrounded by overwhelming numbers. After desperate 
heroism, the English were induced to surrender on promises 
of quarter; but no sooner had they laid doTO their arms, 
than the savages rushed on them with unbridled fury, and 
would have butchered every man upon the spot but for the 
timely interference of the French officers. As it w'as, two 
hundred Europeans were carried off prisoners to Mysore, 
and subjected to cruelties and indignities which were never 
forgotten by the survivors. 

I^ever did the genius of Warren Hastings bum more 
brightly than at this epoch in the Mahratta war. He dis- 
cowred that Hyder Ali had procured a grant of the whole 
of the Nizam’s territories from Shah Alam at Delhi ; and 
he detached Nizam Ali from the confederacy by inform- 
ing him of the treacherous transaction. He secured the 
neutrality of the Berar Raja by negotiations and a small 
present of money. He sent an English force under Colonel 
Pearse to march overland through the Berar Raja’s terri- 
tories towards Madras. He deposed Whitehill, the Governor 
of Madras, on his own authority; and further mollified 
Nizam Ali by the restoration of Guntoor. At the same time 
Sir Eyre Coote left Bengal and proceeded to Madras by sea, 
to take the command of the Madras army with full and 
independent powers. 

Eyre Coote is one of the half-forgotten heroes of the 
eighteenth century. He defeated Hyder Ali at Porta 
Novo,i and followed up his success by a series of brilliant 
victories which have won him a lasting name in the 
annals of British India, although the details have long since 
died out of the memory of the British nation. 

All this while the Bengal government was sorely pressed 
for money, and Hastings sought to replenish the public 
treasury by demanding a subsidy from the Raja of Benares, 
and calling on the Nawab Vizier of Oude to pay up all 
arrears due to the Company. The details are interesting 
from the fact that they formed the basis of the more im- 
portant charges in the subsequent impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

Cheit Singh, Raja of Benares, was a feudatory of the 

* Porto Novo is situated near the mouth of the Koleroon, immediately 
to the south of Fort St. David. 
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“'iSlrSorStags - fO-dm^e mjr 03 ^. 

entered Benares territory he ™ yi-'J’L'j'Jg' b* Hast- 
offered to pay something tss n ir jjbon. Subsequently, 
ings persisted in demanding ^ hal^;‘“°"; companies of 

after reaching mob of Benares, always 

sepoys to arrest the Ixaja. .n-ainct the sepoys, who 

the most turbulent m "S ofthe 

had no ammunition, and ‘ ._^es Hastings was Flight 

Cheit Singh fled in terror ^^fS^esfof cWnar. f d 

in personal danger, but escaped Hastings refused of^helt 

Cheit Singh prayed for a ^iS tte ^^pre- ^ 

to overlook such open rebellion fgf "f ^nces against 
tnacy. Cheit Singh tried r deposed, and 

the dominant power, jju "as o- jja’s territories. The 
ultimately found an asylum unon the feudatory 

nephew of Cheit Singh was then pUced n^n tM y 

throne of Benares, and the yearly tribute was nea y 

• fo /1 file demands of a Mogbul or 
1 Had the Raja of Benares ^^^isted imprisoned and squeezed, 
Mahratta sovereign he ^ In mt^ern times the rights of 

«ntil nothing was left of his c ej, and respected, if not abso- 

f eudatory princes of India Imve been de U ^ expected to 

Intely crated, by British g^emn^b^^h u y 
contribute to imperial necessities in 
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The proceedings of Hastings as regards the Nawab Yizier 
of Oude were more dubious, Asof-ud-daula could not or ' 
would not pay up the arrears due to the Company^ unless 
he was put into possession of the state treasures which had 
passed into the hands of the two Begums. Hastings was 
told that the Begums were implicated in the rebeliion of 
Cheit Sin-gh. Moreover, he acknowledged,, having- received 
a, pie&ent-of hundred: thousand^ pounds from- the- Nawab 
Viziex, which may possibly have warped his judgment, and 
which will call for some special remarks hereafter. The 
result was that he withdrew the guarantee which Bristow had 
given to the two Begums, and which had been approved 
and sanctioned by the Bengal government during the supre» 
macy of Philip Francis and his two colleagues in the trium- 
virate. Above all, he connived at the imprisonment of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab Vizier until the 
treasures were surrendered. 

There can be no doubt that Asof-ud-daula ordered the 
servants of the Begums to be subjected to indignities, pri- 
vations, and sufferings, common enough in the households 
of oriental despots, but revolting to civilization. His 
father, Shuja-ud-daula, is said to have subjected the ladies 
of Mir Kasim to like cruelties in order to compel the ex-. 
Nawab to surrender his secret hoards. But there is ho 
extenuation for Hastings, and he must share the blame of 
the whole transaction. Subsequently he reported the re- 
ceipt of the hundred thousand pounds to the Court of 
Directors, and requested permission to keep the money. 
The Directors refused the request, which ought never to 
have been proffered. Indeed, it would have been better 
for the reputation of Hastings if he- had never accepted 
the money, or had prompfiy placed the whole matter 
on public record. -As it stands, the money beai?s= sll 
the stamp of a. bribe, intended to remove the scruples 
of Hastings as regards the abandonment of the Begums 
and their servants to the tender mercies of the Nawab 
Vizier. 

In 1 78 1 -82 the first Mahratta war was brought to a close. 
Nana Farnavese was at this time too much afraid of Hyder 
Ali to ratify a treaty of alliance with the English. But 
Mahadaji Sindia exercised a predominating influence in the 
councils of the Peishwa, and was more inclined to the 
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alliance. Negotiations were thus concluded with Mahadaji 

Sindia but evaded by Nana Famavese. 

^ At the end of 1782 it was known that Hyder Ah was 
aead- and Nana Farnavese ratified the treaty which had 
been concluded with Mahadaji Sindia, and was known as the 
treaty o£ The terms of this treaty are simple and 

iiitelLible.n /I nc English and the Mahrattas 
pledged, to withhold ah help from the enemi^ infant 

S^honath Rao was set aside and pensioned. CNfThe infant 
fehwa, Mahdu Rao the Second, was recognised^ as the 
legitimate bead of the Mahiatta empixe.t 4 lThe council of re- 
Jncy was also recognised as represented by; Nana Farnavese. 
IXtteand small islands were retained by B^a.y, 

St all other conquests were restored to the Mahratto. 
The importajit districts acquired in Guzerat made ove 
to Mabad 4 i Sindia as an, acknowledgment pf his 
Sn at Wuxgaum ; but the grief of inhaNt^ts at bemg 
restored to the grasping oppression of 

was profound and sincere, and caused many pangs ot regret 

to the amiable Forbes. . , j 

The death of Hyder Ali in 1782 
history. He was cruel and often bnitallyso, , _ 

self-Mulgent to an extreme after the manner of eastern 
pi'S Like Akbar he eould eefther ^ wnte 
yet he was shreivd, sagacious, indifferent in matters 01 
religion, and toierant towards Hindus. „fthe 

Swartz the missionary has left a striking des ^ 

government of Hyder Ah. The palace Senng^Jam 

had an open space in front, wiA , overlook 

offices on either side, so that Hyder Mi could 
whole from his balcony. Two hundred 
were constantly in attendance to 

gentlemen, horsekeepers, tax-gatherers, and . j ^ j 
Ions. Not a day passed without ^ "umber of als b^ng 
flogged. The offenders were not dismissed from ®emce, 
but sent back to their offices, with the marks of the stripes 
on their backs as public warnings. number 

One evening Swartz went to the palace, and _ o-p was 

of men of rank sitting round m great blbul^on. H 

told that they were revenue wretched 

looked more like' criminals expecting death 

defaulter was scourged m the most homble manner, wti 
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Hs shrieks rent the air. Yet there rvas a great stoggle for 
these posts, especially amongst the Brahmans. They outbid 
one aether in order to be appointed collectors, and then 
practised similar cruelties towards the people m order to add 

^°At^thif period Lord Macartney was Governor of Madras. 
He had landed in India in 1781, and distinguished hmpelf 
by pushing on the war against Hyder Ali ; but his, a^ims- 
trationwas chiefly marked by differences with the Bengal 
government which have long since been forgotten. He was 
distinguished by a spotless purity in money matters, which 
has handed down his name to postenty as the first Governor 
of a new regime} 

In 1784 Lord Macartney sent envoys to Tippu, the son 
and successor of Hyder Ali, to negotiate a Peac& A ^eaty 
was concluded at Mangalore by which both the English and 
Tippu were mutually bound to withhold all help from the 
enemies of the other 7 and a large number of European 
prisoners, who had passed years of suffering, pnvation, and 
an d torture in Mysore, were at last restored to life and freedom. 

During the war against Hyder Ah, Lord Macartney 
assumed the management of the revenues of the _Ca,rnatic. 
The Nawab agreed to the measure, reserving a sixth part 
for the maintenance of his family and dignity. Indeed he 
was unable to offer any opposition. The Carnatic was 
virtually occupied by the armies of Hyder Ah j arid for a 
period of eighteen months the Nawab had not contributed a 
single rupee towards the expenses of the war; whilst the 
native renters had often endangered the very existence of 
the forces in the field by keeping back supplies, either for 
their own profit, or out of treacherous collusion with the 
enemy. Indeed on one occasion Eyre Coote had placed a 
native renter in irons for having endeavoured to betray the 
fortress of Vellore to Hyder Ali. The new arrangement 
ensured the regularity of supplies ; protected the Nawab 
from the rapacity of his creditors ; whilst delivermg t 

^ In 1781 the English were at war with the Dutch, and Lord Macartney 
captured the two Dutch sea-ports of Pul^t and Madras, m the V 
bourhood of Madras, to prevent their falling into the 5 ^ 7 “! 

AU or the French. The dismantled- fortifications are stih to be seen 
within ea-sy communication from Madras, and will well repay a visi^ ^ 
they form the most interesting relics of Dutch dominion which are 
found m ali India, 
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people from tbe merciless exactions of the native renters.^ ^ 
In a wordr Lord Macaxt^ driven by the . instinct oi 

self-preservatioii to take the revenues of the Carnatic under 
direct control, as the only possible way of saving the 
country, the people, the Nawab himself, and the Company s 
possessions, from utter destruction. _ 

When the war was over Lord Macartney resolved on per- 1 
petuating an arrangement, which had enabled him to provide 
for the expenses of the war as w^ell as for the maintenance ^ 
of the Nawab. Accordingly he refused to restore tlieg 
revenues to the control of Muhammad Ali and his native j 
renters. Large bribes were offered to him, but he was im- 
movable. For thirty years it had been obvious to all 
parties concerned— to the Nawab himself, ^ as well as to the 
Madras government and the Court of Directors— that the 
East India Company alone could protect the Carnatic 
from the horrible ravages to which it had been exposed 
from Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, or the Mahrattas. It was 
equally obvious that unless the English held the power of 
the purse they could not wield the power of the sword. 
The sixth part of the revenues had been regularly 
the Nawab, and in reality yielded him more money for his 
private purposes than he had ever enjoyed before. Lord 
Macartney was willing to continue the payment, and to 
investigate and liquidate all the just claims of the Najab s 
creditors ; but he was determined that henceforth the Nawab 
should be powerless for evil ; and for this purpose it was 
necessary- to depose Muhammad Ali from his sovereign 
authority, and reduce him to the condition of a pageant 
paisioaenhike tiie..Nawab Nazims.of^^^ ^ ^ 

The equity of the measure was open to question, bo 
long as the English maintaiued a' helpless Nawab on the 
throne of the Carnatic, sc long they were responsible for die 
sufferings of his wretched subjects. On the other hand, tor 
more than thirty years, the East India Company, for pur- 
poses of its own, had treated the Nawab as an independept 
prince ; and his sovereignty had been acknowledged alike 
by the English parliament and the Crown. In a word, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic was a political Frankenstem, the 
creation of. the Company, galvanised into artificial life 
by the Company's own servants ; and he could not be de- 
posed from his sovereignty unless it could be proved to the 
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A. a satisfaction of the English parliament that his extinction was 
1784-1785 essential to the safety of British interests in Southern India. 

Meanwhile Indian affairs had b^en hotly debated in the 
bill of * English parliament. Indian wars and conquests had been 
1784 ^ the denounced, and alliances with native princes ha<l been con- 
Board of demned as the cause of all Indian wars. In 17 84 an act 
Control. passed, known as Mr. Pitt’s bill, under which a Board 

of Control was nominated by the Crown to exercise 
supreme authority over the civil and military administra- 
tion of the Company's servants. It consisted of six mem- 
bers, but real power was vested, in the President af the 
Board, who played the part ot an additio^ SecretarB 
State, and "ivas directly responsible to parliament and the 
Crown.’’ It was enacted that for the future no alliances 
should be formed with any native prince without the con- 
sent of parliament. It was also enacted, with the view of 
preventing future scandals, that no servant, of the Company 
should engage in any monetary transactions with any na- 
tive prince, without the express sanction of the Governor- 
General of India.^ 

Zeal of the All this while the creditors of the Nawab were straining 
Nawab’s every effort to procure his restoration to the sovereignty of 
creditors, Carnatic. Indeed unless Muhammad Ali was replaced 
in the possession of the revenues, his creditors could never 
ho()e to reali;;e the enormous fortunes which for years had 
dazzled their imaginations and perverted their moral sense. 
Emissaries from the N^wab, including the notorious Mr, 
Paul Benfield, appeared in London with large means at 
their disposal for the purchase of seats in parliament, arid 
otherwise bringing corrupt influences to bear upon men in 
high places,® 

1 The Board of Control consisted of dx members of the Privy Council, 
chosen by the Crown, and always including the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and one of the Secretaries of State, In the absence of the 
Chancellor and Secretary of State, the senior member acted as President 
of the Board, and practically was the sole authority. Mr. Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, was the first President of the Board of Control, 
The Board wa§, maintained down to the year iS^Sj-when-it was amalga- 
piatfid.MJtti-ttie.CDart of Directors, And the vanSriwas transformed into 
aSjecr^ary India<i» tjouacil. 

* By a subsequent act, 37 of George III., this prohibition was ex 
tended to all European grbjects of the British Crown. 

* The fives of tne Ei^lish adventurers who preyed upon the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and other native princes, during the latter half of the 
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Tf wonld te tedious to rake up a. forgotten controversy 
whS^diere was much to be ^id on both sides. The 
of Control eventually decided that as the war with 
SSr Ali had been brought to a close, there was no 
Sessity for lowering the status of the Nawab, and no 
Sforretaining the nmnagement of the Carnatic. With 
excuse ^ Pnntrrjl nrkt* * 


pvraseforretaimng wic witli 

Kew the Board of Control ordered, not only that the 

C^atic shouTd restored to toe Nawab. \mt tKat 


.... . - *^*A.*j -iiic. 

rarnatic sboaia be "restored to the Nawab, but that all 

S aeiinst the Nawab should be liquidated out of the 
Ses of the Carnatic without any furtlrer investigation. 
f’L Macartney retired from the service rather than obey 
-viLorders : but many of the Company’s servants acquired 
large fortune^ Mr. Benfield alone realizing about half a 
BiiUion sterling.^ 

Meanwhile the government of Warren Hastings drew 
towards a close. His proceedings as regards Cheit Singh 

«»liteentli century, would make an instructive volume. Their intrignes 
^T/^ndon would perhaijs prove more curious than those at Arcot and 
Their pamde of wealth and jewels at the Court of St. Jame&’s 
!L the marvel and envy of the aristocracy. Mrs. Paul Benfield 
«Lished London by driving through the parks m a chariot of cerulean 
Mr Paul Benfield ultimately lost all hts fortune, and died at Paris 
k extreme poverty. Mr., afterwards Sir John, Maepherson, who for 
“brief period succeeded Warren Ha- tings as Governor- General, was 
onanally the purser of a ship, who entered the service of the Nawab 
rf the Carnatic, and afterwards went to London and gained the ear of 
rt. Ikke of Grafton. The magazines and journals of the day wonld 
furmshMually suggestive details respecting Mr. HoUand and others. 
All th^men were at one time or other in the Company s service. 
Therewerealsoadventurersat Seringapatam, Hyderabad, and Lucknow, 
who had never been in the service. In the story of “ Lame Jervis ’* 

‘ Misslidgeworthdescril«s one of these men who visited the Court of 
Troou, and proved a favourable specimen of his class. Th^e were 
httes whose careers would viiuh-^ve the proceeding of the Court of 
Diiedors in prohibiting the fluent of Europeans into the dominions 

Sme'nt of the debts of Muhammad Ali was acconipanied by 
ministerial scandals which will never be cleared up, and which Mong 
to the history of England rather than to the ht.tory of India. Burke 
damuneed Benfield, Dundas, and all concerned ; but his invectives were 
soeoarse and extravagant that they failed to make any lasting impression. 
It wiU suffice to say that between 17&4 and 1804, five millio^ sterling 
wee paid away. In 1805 commissioners were appointed to inv^tigate 
the farther claims of private creditors ; and between 1805 and 4 
dahns to the amount of twenty millions were Lro'ight under e^m*- 
tifflv during whidi nineteen xnallions were rejected as bad, whilst Utue 
’ ' , a milEoii waa aa true aiid,i*4wful debt. 
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A.;D. and the Begums were severely censured by the Court of 
1784-1785 Directors, and he lost the support of his colleagues in council 
Accordingly he resigned the service, and left India in 
February, 1785, never to return. 

Impeacli- The subsequent impeachment and acquittal of Warren 
ment and Hastings are great events ' in English history, but ■ they 
acquittal of made BO impression on the people of India. A storm of 
Hastings, indignation was raised by Philip Francis, and turned to a 
hurricane by the hot eloquence of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan ; 
but the people of Bengal only knew Hastings as a deliverer, 
a protector, and a conqueror, and they were bewildered by 
tlie remote thunder in VVestminster Hall. 

Review The three most important charges against Hastings referred 
of the In the RoMlla war, and the treatmenl: of Gheit Singh and 
charges. gegums ; but the animus of t^ie ^tharge was that 

Hastings had exercised and countenanced cruelty and 
oppression for the sake of money. Lord Clive had accepted 
presents, but he was not accused like Hastings of taking 
bribes. Bribery and corruption, however, are difficult of 
judicial proof, wheffier in England or India ; and grave 
suspicion will often ensure a moral conviction when a legal 
conviction is wanting; but in the case of Warren Hastings 
the national resentment was neutralised by the obvious 
vindictiveness of Francis, and the dreary procrastination of a 
state trial, until it had spent its force and died away. Pos- 
terity will possibly decide that the services of Hastings have 
thrown his failings into the shade ; that Hastings deserved 
approbation and reward at the hands of the East India 
Company ; but that William Pitt was in the right when he 
refused to recommend Warren Hastings for a peerage, or for 
. honourable employment und<»r the British Crown. ^ 

^ Lord Macaulay acquits Hastings 6t u*^ney corraption on the ground 
of want of evidence ; had he been familiar with the workings of native 
courts in India, he would have found Hastings guilty, Hastings acknow- 
ledged to having taken a hundred thousand pounds from Asof-ud-danla 
in 1782. I'he inference follows that in 1773 he received a like sum 
from Shuja-ud-daula, and silently pocketed the money. Officers of any 
political experience would be satisfied that Asof-ud-daula would never 
have offered the hundred thousand pounds to Hastings unless a like sum 
had been previously offered by his father, Shuja-ud-daula, and accepted 
by Hastings. 

Whilst Warren Hastings was preparing to defend himself against 
his enemies, he was harassed by the thought that he had left an old 
bureau behind at Calcutta, containing papers of such secresy that he 
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Philip Francis may be consigned to oblivion. His talents a.b. 
might have gained him a lasting name in the history of i7^4*^7^S 
India, but were frittered away in attempts to advance him- 
self at the expense of Hastings. He intrigued for the post 
of Governor-General until his hopes were shattered by old Francis, 
age. To this day he is only remembered as the writer of the 
Letters of Junius/^ and as the vindictive enemy of Warren 
Hastings. 

could not entrust them to his closest friends. At least seven references 
to this lost bureau are to be found in his published correspondence 
(Gleig’s Life of Hastings, voL iii. pp. 238. 240, 268, 286, 290, 297, and 
327). Nowhere is it said that the bureau was recovered. Had it 
faiien into the hands of Francis, it might have made short work of the 
trial at Westminster Hail. 
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LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR JOHN SHORE. 

A.D. I7S5 TO 1798. 

In 1785 the British eiDpire in India comprised Bengal 
Behar in eastern Hindustan ; a very little area round Bom-" 
bay in the western Dekhan ; and a larger area round Madras 
in the eastern Peninsula. There were also two protected 
princes, namely, the Nawab Vizier of Oude, and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. Outside the area of British supremacy were 
the three native powers who were tim IgoAiiiW 
statesmen,— Nizam Ali, Tippu Sultan, .and me SCahrattas* 

Mahraitas were regarded as the most formidable 
power in India. The heart of the Mahratta empire was 
weak and palpitating; half shattered by domestic com-’ 
motions and its recent struggles against the English. The 
Peishwa at Poona was an infant, and the council of regency 
was in mortal feaj* of Tippu Sultan. The real head of 
affairs at Poona was Nana FalMav&e, an able Brahman but 
no soldier. But the feudator) princes of the Mahratta em- 
pire were strong and nominally subcrdina^e to the Peishwa's 
government The Gaekwar of B^eda, Sindia and Holkar 
in Malwa, and the Bhonsla Raja of B^rar,^.aithQugh practi- 
cally independent, admitted, one and all> their obligations 
to obey the Peishwa as suzerain of the - 4 l-ahratta empire-; 
and, the confinnation of the Peishwa was necessary to the 
validity of every succession to a feudatory state or tbroner 
Of all these feudatory princes, Mahadaji Sindia was the 
most powerful and the most ambitious. Whatever presti^ 
he had lost during the Mahratta war he had recovered during 
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the negotiations which ended in the treaty of SalbaL Being a.d. 
a neutral at the conclusion of the treaty, he had acted as 17^5- 
the repesfiBtatke of all the Mahratta princes, fcom the “ ; 
Peishwa downwards,^ and he was the.sole guarantee l&r the 
fulflmentaf the treaty: To crown all an- English, Resident, 
named Anderson, was sent to his camp to transact aE husi- 
ness between the Eiigl.kh and the Mahrattas.^ 

The lot of Mahadaji Sindia was cast in a revolutionary Designs at 
era. His career was marked by restlessness and cunning, DelM and 
and by those sudden changes of fortune which befall the 
leading actors in oriental revolutions. He was swayed tg 
and fro by conflicting motives. He was afraid of the Eng- 
lish but proud of liis connection with them. He was anxious 
to exercise a paramounJ; ascendanig?' at Delhi as well as at 
Poona ; indeed he could not rivet this ascendancy in either 
court unless he was master at both. He could not be 
supreme at Delhi unless he was backed up by the Peishwa’s 
government ; and he could not be supreme at Poona unless 
he was backed up by the authority of the Great Moghul. 

For years the Moghul court at Delhi had been the scene Distrac- 
of distractions, intrigues, and assassinations at once tedious tions at 
and bewildering. Shah Alam was a weak prince, who clung , 
to the name and dignity of sovereignty, but was without 
authority or power. The government was carried on by 
a prime, minister, or lord protector, who was known as 
the Amfr of Amfrs, a title higher than that of Vizier, 
and implying the guardianship of the Padishah. The 
Amfr of Amirs for the time being collected revenue and 
tribute by force of arms, and carried on petty wars with 
Rajpiits, J^ts, and other neighbouring chieftains. In 1784 
there had been a crisis. The ruling Amfr of Amfrs had 
obtained his post by the t^iurder of his predecessotir-and 
was in mortal fear of being murdered in his turn. Accord- 
ingly he invited Mahadaji Sindia to Delhi, and Shah Alam 
joined in the invitation. 

It is difficult to realise the horrible cxmplicatkns which Mahadaji 
must have prevailed at Delhi to induce the_ Muhammadan 
minister and Muhammadan sovereign to invite the help ® 
of a Mahratta chieftain, who was at once a Hindu and an 
idolater^ an alien in race and religion. Mahadaji Sindia, on 

^ Mr. Mostyn, the English Resident at Poona, had died just before 
the first Mahratta war, and no one had been sent to supply his place. 
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his ■ part, was only fearful of offending the English ; and 
having duly sounded the English Resident, and ascertained 
that the English rulers at Calcutta would not interfere in his 
doings at D elhi, he left Poona and proceeded to the Moghul 
court Shortly afterwards it was reported that the Amfi; of 
Amirs had been murdered at the instigation, of Mahadaji 
Sindia ; and that the Mahratta chieftain had taben Shah Alam 
under his protection^ and assumed the administration of the 
relics of the Moghul empire^ 

Mahadaji Sindia would not accept the title of Amir of 
Amirs ; it would have clashed with his position at Poona. 
He artfully procured the title of ^Meputy of the Padisbah 
for his nominal sovereign the Peishwa; and then pro- 
cured for himself the title of deputv of the Peishwa.’® 
Thus for the nonce he appeared at Delhi as the deputy of 
the Peishwa. ^ In, this capacity Mahadaji Sindia performed 
all the duties'^ of an Amir of Amirs, administered the 
government at Delhi and Agra, commanded the rabbie 
army of the empire, and collected tribute from Rajpdts and 
Jats in the name of the Great Moghul.^ 

In reality Mahadaji Sindia w’^as founding a new Mahratta 
kingdom between the Ganges and Jumna, and extending 
Mahratta influence over an unknown region to the westward. 
He was raising battalions of regular sepoys, who were being 
trained and disciplined by a Frenchman, celebrated in 
after years as General De Boigne. He became mflalad wth 

^ The following Fiimmary of events may sufEce to explaimthe.pcKsiEaiJuof 
aSaks- oalim ard^val of - Mahad^^ Delhi Before Shah Alam 

returned to Delhi in 1771, the Rohilia Afghan, Najib-ud-dauia, had filled 
the post of Amir of Amirs ; but this man died in 1770, and was succeeded 
by his son, Zabita Khan, who fled !* "'m Delhi at the approach of Shah 
Alam. A Persian, named Najaf Kba*-, ben tame to the front. He had 
been in the service of Shah Alam at Allahabad, and accompanied him 
to Delhi in command of his army. Then followed an obscure intrigue 
in which the Mahrattas expelled Najaf Khan and restored Zabita Khan 
to the post of Amir of Amirs. Next another intrigue, in which Zabita 
Khan fled to the Jats, and Najaf Khan took a part in the war against 
the Rohiilas. Najaf Khan formed an alliance with the Nawab Vizier of 
Oude, and was appointed deputy Vizier. Then followed fresh plots and 
fresh wars between Najaf Khan and Zabita Khan. Najaf Khan died 
in 1732. His son, Afrasiab Khan, is the Amir of Amirs mentioned in 
the text, who murdered his predecessor, and was subsequently murdered 
by Mahadaji Sindia. The details are told at length in Mr, Keene’s Fall 
of the Moghtd Empire^ 
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his owB greatness, and once again called upon the British a.i>. 
gOFemment to pay chout for Bengal and Behan In reply ^7^5* 
he was told that the demand was a violation of the treaty 
of Salbai The rebuff smote him with apprehension ; and 
both Sindia and Shah Alam sent a solemn disavowal of 
the demand to Calcutta under their respective seals. 

At this time the dominant feeling of the English was English 
alarm at the French. The war between Great Britain and alarm at 
France had been brought to a close in 1784 by the treaty 
of Versailles ; but there was constant expectation of a 
renewal of hostilities ; and for many years the English were at Poona, 
discovering or imagining French intrigues at almost every 
court in India. A French agent was already residing at 
Poona. Accordingly an Engl^ -agent, Mr. Charles Malet, 
was posted to Poona to look after English interests and frus- 
tote French- designs.') 

The dignity of Mahadaji Sindia was hurt by this pro- Sindia’s 
ceeding. He had been guarantee to the treaty of Salbai^ offended 
and considered himself the sole agent in all transactions 
between the Mahrattas and the English. He was quieted by 
the assurance that Mr. Malet would send all correspondence 
between the Peishwa and the Governor-General through the 
Resident in attendance at his camp. Moreover, in order to 
smooth the ruffled feathers of the Mahratta,,. Mn Malet was 
sent to the camp of Sindia in the neighbourhood of Agra, to 
arrange matters with Mr. Anderson. 

Agra in 1785 presented the most melancholy objects of Agra in 
fallen grandeur. .Mosques, palaces, gardens, caravanserais, ^7^5* 
and mausoleums were mingled in one general ruin. In the 
midst of this chaotic desolation, a splendid building burst 
upon the view in resplender^f; beauty and complete repair. 

It was the famojis Tai Mahal, whose white domes and 
minarets of marble stood out in brilliant relief above groves 
and gardens. As Mr. Malet approached the spot he found 
that he was expected to take up his quarters in the Taj 
Mahal The tomb of the favourite wife of Shah Jehan 
had been appropriated by Mahadaji Sindia for the ac- 
commodation of the English Resident and his retinue. 

Sindia himself was encamped some thirty miles off atsindla’s 
Muttra, the ancient Mathura. He kept Shah Alam in his camp at 
camp as a kind of state prisoner, whilst Mr. Anderson 
as English Resident was in attendance. Mr. Malet was 
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honoured by an interview with Sindia, and afterwards by an 
audience with Shah Alam, 

The Great Moghul, the representative of the famous 
family of Tirniir, was an object of interest. He was about 
sixty years of age,— placid, benignant and dignified. He 
received the rich presents of Mr. Malet with calm approval 
In return he conferred on the English gentleman a tiara of 
diamonds and emeralds, a charger, and an elephant ; but 
his gifts were emblematical of his own fallen condition, and 
had all been provided by Mahadaji Sindia. The- diamonds 
w^ere false the emeralds were nothing but pieces of green 
glass ; the horse was dying from old age ; and the elephant* 
was a mass of disease from the shoulder to the tail 

Mr. Malet was soon obliged to take up his post of 
Resident at Poona. War had broken out between the 
Peishwa’s government and Tippu Sultan of Mysore. The 
dread of Tippu was very strong, and the Brahman govern- 
ment of the Peishwa formed an alliance with Nizam Ali 
against Tippu ; and Nizam Ali, notwithstanding his Mu- 
hammadan faith, eagerly helped the Mahrattas against the 
dangerous Sultan of Mysore. It was expected fhat the 
’British government would furnish help in like manner. 
But the English were bound by the treaty of Salhai not to 
help the enemies of tlie Mahrattas ; and they were equally 
bound by the treaty of Margalore not to help the enemies of 
Tippu. "The question of the day was, whether Tippu Sultan 
had not himself broken the treaty of Mangalore by forming 
an alliance with the French, who were the avowed enemies 
of the English ; and this question was not solved until a 
later period in the history. 

When Hastings returned England in 1785, he left a 
Mr. Maepherson to act as Govern or-General At this time 
it was decided that the future Govmnor-General should not 
be a servant of the Company, but a nobleman of rank. 
'Lord Macartney was offered the post, but declined it ; and 
iri .1786 Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta as Governor- 
General and Maepherson passed away. 

' The intmduction of an English nobleman in the place of 
a merchant ruler produced beneficial results. Vansittart and 
Hayings had beefi powerless to effect reforms which touched 
the pockets of the servants of the Company. Indeed, 
Hastings had been often driven to distribute contracts and' 
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sinecures in order to secure Personal support. ButJLord^^^ 

Cornwallis was strong enough, by virtue of his rank as 7 

an English peer; to abolish all such abuses. He 

forced tS CouA of Directors to replace the. system ofwallis. 

p"“iL b; to. A* ^ 

his respectability of character elevated the tone 5 1786-93: 

fociety at Calcutti. Under Warren Hastings there had 
been painful scandals in high quarters ; 

won twenty thousand pounds at whist ^ 0 “ Jj* 

under the severe and stately morality of Lord Cornw^iis 
excesses of every description w'ere discountenanced, and 
the increasing number of ladies from Europe introduced a 

refinement and decorum which had the Permanent 

Lord Cornwallis carried out a staging cha g ^ land 

land settlement. He aboli^d system of lgses,^graM^ 

the lands ia-per-petuity to the ^ ^ gnhLced 

rental for the several estates which was never to be 

The details of this itnportantme^ure were worked 

Shore, afterwards known as Sir John Shore 
T ord Teignraouth. Mr. Shore argued however that a change 
wSch wTtX for all futurity Laid not be 

cable until further inqumes h^ been made as to 

the land, the nature of the diiferent 

landlords and tenants as represented by Z^emmd^ and Ky 

Pfp nroDosed that the settlement should be maae 
yeail and then declared permanent if it 
Sd CornwaUis’s views however. f 

ministers in England, and after some delay the perpet 

settleiftent becaine the of the perpetual. Results, 

tod settlement ate Wem of " ““‘‘.S.ittt. 

eondition of Zemindars Jom that of ^ “ X 

of .toded _propri«^ 

Sa?|al taSto^felM 

fo'thJ'SifdSb^^^^ § - MltS ‘5 

t sf ris^wsr-tat, , 
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.A.D. defences' would call for a larger expenditure, and the wants 
3786-1788 of advancing civilisation would be pressed upon theatten- 
tibn of government Consequently the' permanence of the 
landed settlement tended to fossilize the people of Bengal, 
until an English education broke the trammels of ages, and 
opened out new careers of advancement to the rising 
■ generation. '■ . . ' 

Reforms Lord Cornwallis carried out a thorough reform in the ad- 
in the ministration of justice. He, separated the judicial. 

jadicifll 3-]je revenue branch by restricting the English colleetors- to 
adminis- j. duties, and appointing a separate class of English 
tration. magistrates and. judges. . He appointed magistrates to towns 

and districts .to deal with. civil and criminal c^es. He esta- 
blished courts of appeal in the four cities of Calcutta, Dacca, 
Murshedabad, and Patna; each court consisting of a judge, 
a registrar, and qualified assistants. These courts of appeal 
disposed of all civil cases, with a final appeal to the Sudder 
court at Calcutta, which was nominally composed of the 
Governor-General and members of council. The _ same 
courts also held a jail delivery twice every year, by going on 
circuit in their several circles for the trial of criminal cases 
committed by the district magistrates. 

Sindia Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia received a check in Hinda- 
retreats to stan. .Shah- Alam suddenly left the camp at Muttra and 
Gwalior, returned to Delhi., The Muhammadan party at Delhi 
persuaded the imbecile old prince that his imperial sover- 
eignty had been insulted by the Mahrattas. They stirred 
up the Rajpdt princes to revolt against Sindia. They 
carried on secret intrigues with the Muhammadan officers 
in Sindia’s army. T& result was that when Mahadaji 
Sindia attempted to suppre^'s the Rajput revolt, ' the 
Muhammadans in his army desericd him in a body, and 
joined the Rajpfit rebels. In a moment he lost . all his 
acquisitions between the Jumpa and the Ganges. He was 
reduced to worse straits than when he had fled from .the 
battle of Paniput more than a quarter of a. century before. 
He had no alternative but to fall back on Gwalior, and 
implore Nana Famavese to send him reinforcements from 
Poona.') 

But Shah Alam had soon cause to lament the absence 
of Mahratta protection. Zabita Khan, the Rohilla ex-Amir 
of Amirs, died in 1785. In 1788 his son, Gholam Kadir, 
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entered Delhi with a band of freebooteis,,. aiid took pos- ■ -a-b* , 

^ session, of the city and palace. The, atrocities' perpetrated 
by these in the palace of , the Great '■ Moghul : 

reduced the wretched pageant and his family to the lowest outrages 
depths of misery and despair. Gholam Kadir plundered ia the 
and insulted the "aged Padishah, smoked his hookah 
the imperial throne, forced princesses to dance and 
before him, and scourged and tortured princes and ladies 
in the hope of discovering hidden treasures. In one mad 
it of passion at the supposed concealment of money or 
Jewels, he threw Shah Alam on the ground, and destroyed 
his eyes with a dagger. For two months this infamous 
ruffian and his barbarous followers rah riot in the p;^ace^ 

^ and there’ was no one to deliver the helpless family of the 
/* Grea^ Moghul from their unbridled excesses.^ ; 

/ 3na Faimayese at Poona, was a^tated ^ by conflicting Schemes 
• pass^*" He was jealous of the growing power of Mahadajl ol ' 

Siiidia, '*but anxious to maintain the Mahratta ascendancy 
to thd northward. * He determined to play Hoik ar against 
Sindia. He sent .reinforcements to Sindia under the com- 
mand of Tukaji Holkar,^^ by a kinsman of the 

infant Peisliwa, named Ali Bahadur; ^ but„,lie.insiste<Lthat 
sdl.lerritories- acquired to- the- northward of -the Ghambal 
rk£r .shQuld. Jbe...equally shar^^^ and Holkai, 

as wej 1 as JSiadia 

^ It is to be hoped that Gholam Kadir and his followers are not fair 
types of the Rohilia Afghans, who were so much praised by Lord 
Macaulay. Gholam Kadir was the son of Zabita Khan and grandson 
of Najib-ud-daula, The outrages w hich he committed at Delhi were 
the outcome of the struggle for supremacy at the Moghul court between 
the families of Najib-ud daula the Rohilia, l^ajaf Khan the Persian, and 
Mahadaji Sindia the Mahratta.- See ante, page 379, note. . 

^ The kinship between it Muhammadan like Ali Bahadur and a Brah- 
man like the Peishwa is the outcome of the laxity of Mahratta courts. 

The father of Ali Bahadur was the son of Baji Rao, the second Peishwa, 
by a Muhammadan woman. According to Hindu law, the oiFspring of 
such illicit unions belonged to the san»e caste as their mother ; and in 
this case caste was equivalent to religion. 

Ali Bahadur was associated with a military Guru, or soldier-sain^ 
named Himmut Bahadur, who commanded a large force of Gosains, or 
religious devotees, in the army of Mahadaji Sindia. Subsequently AJi 
Bahadur. deserted Sindia, and was instigated by Himmut Bahadur to 
attempt the conquest of Bundeikund. Ultimately Himmut Bahadur, 
the spiritual teacher and military leader of the army of yellow-robed 
Gosains, went over to the English- during the second Mahratta war. 
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A.D. Thus reinforced Mahadaji Sindia marched to Delhi with 
178S-1790 tlie allied army of MahrattJ^, and was hailed by the Muham- 
g. TT madan population with the greatest joy. The wretched 
rSrab inmates of the imperial palace were delivered froin their 
DelM. misery. Gholam Kadir fled at the approach of The 
Mahrattas, but was captured and put to death with horrible 
tortures. 

Daa^ous About this time the proceedings of Tippu of Mysore 
power began to excite the serious alarm of the English. This 
prince, unlike his father Hyder Ali, was a bigoted Muham- 
ot madan of ^ the persecuting t3'pe. He committed horrible 

ravages in the Malabar country, and converted thousands 
of Hindus and Brahmans to the Muhammadan religion by 
forcibly subjecting them to the rite of circumcision., iis 
asserted a sovereign authority far- hf^ond that of aiQr other 
native ruler in India. The Nawab Vizier of Oude, and eyen 
the Peishwa of the Mahratta empire, continued to arthbw- 
ledge the Moghul Padishah as the suzerain of HincTustan. 
But Tippu threw away every pretence of dependence on 
the Great Moghul, and boldly assumed the independent 
and sovereign title of Sultan of Mysore. 

Enmity In 1787 Tippu Sultan took fright at some military 
agaii^ the reforms of Lord Cornwallis, and hastily made peace vfith 
English, the Mahrattas, and Nizam Ali. At the same time be was 
known to be a bitter enemy of the English, .and to be 
in sefcret communication with the French at Pondicherry j 
and he was naturally regarded by the English as a dangerous 
enemy, who was not to be bound by treaties, and' who 
might at any moment take advantage of a war with France 
to invade and plunder the Carnatic as his father had done 
before him. 

Attack on Byth s treaty of ManjgfilQie.thfiiiiiyia..E 3 i 3 . of Travancone, 

Travan- the soiith of Malabar, had been placed under British 
protection. But the Baja was in terror of Tippu Sultan. 
He purchased two towns from the Dutch on his northern 
frontier, and built a wall of defence which was known as 
“the lines of Travancore,” Tippu declared that the two 
towns belonged to the Raja of Cochin, who was his vassal. 
The Raja of Travancore refused to resign them, andn.|^flied 
to the British government for protection. Lord Cornwallis 
ordered an inquijy to be made into the merits of the cas^ 
and Uppu- LQ- be informed that the British government 
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wQiild defend the rigM^ .of . the. Raja ; and at.. the: same...time ■ 
he desired the Ma&as 'gO¥emment..to -make the necessaiy 
prepaxadons-for war* ' ^ ^ 

’ Unfortunately the Madras government was at this time Corruption, 
as corrupt and demoralised , as it had been in the days of ' 

Hyder AIL. A' Company's servant named Holland had ^ ^ 

appointed Governor of Madras. Holland was deeply impli- Madras ■' 
cated in loans to the Nawab of the Carnatic ; and he set govern* 
the Governor-General at defiance, refused to make prepara- «ient 
tions for the coming war, and appropriated the revenues of 
the Carnatic to the payment of the Nawab's debts. Finally 
he wrote to the Raja of Travancore, offering to help him 
with a British detachment, on condition of receiving a present 
for himself of a lakh of pagodas, or some thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Meanwhile Tippu attacked the lines of Travancore, but, Lord 
to his utter surprise, he was repulsed by the Hindu army of * 

Travancore, Accordingly he ordered a battering train from 
Seringapatam, and called for reinforcements from every 
quarter. At this news Loid O^nwaHis resolved to take the 
field. But Holland was incorrigible. He provided no cattle, 
but proposed to appoint commissioners to settle all differ- 
ences with Tippu. Lord Cornwallis was much exasperated, 
and Holland fled from his post and embarked for England. 

Lord Cornwallis now resolved on forming alliances with Native 
Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas against Tippu ; but the British alliances 
authorities in India were prohibited by Mr. Pitt's bill of 
1784 from making any more alliances with native princes. 

Lord Cornwallis violated the letter of the act, but respected 
its spirit by providiag that the treaties should cease to have 
effect after the condusiojQ of the war. 

Negotiations with Nizam Ali were comparatively easy. Nizam Ali 
He was anxious for the humiliation of Tippu, and he was. accepts tke 
still more anxious for British protection against the 
rattas, who claimed vast ' sums of money from him, under 
the head of arrears of chout He would gladly have 
secured the permanent protection of the English govern- 
ment against the Mahrattas ; but this could not be granted 
.by the English government, without giving mortal offence 
to the Mahrattas. Accordingly Nizam Aii was obliged to 
be content with the British guarantee for the protection 
of his territories until the conclusion of the war; and in 
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return' he promised to join the EngHsh aimy • ten 
thousand horsemen. 

The Peishwa's government professed equal readiness to 
join the English army against Tippu with another body of 
ten thousand horsemen. But JN^a-.Eamave&e sficretly 
played a. double ■ game^ He entertained Tippu!a eiavoys 
at Poona, and delayed the march of the Mahratta contingent 
for several months, in the hope of inducing Tippu to pur- 
chase the neutrality of the Peishwa’s government by a large 
cession of territory. 

Mahada|i\Sindm was equally- anxious to render the war 
against Tippu subservient to his own individual interests. 
He offered to join the confederation against Tippu, pro- 
vided the British government would guarantee him in . pos- 
session of the territories he had acquired in Hindustan, 
and help him to conquer the princes of Rajpiitana. Lord 
Cornwallis was obviously unable to accede to such conditions. 
Accordmgly Mahadaji.Sindia pmt m Ae 

war against Tii^pu^ 

In 1790 a campaign under General 

M^owSjr.wlio had been appointed Governor of Madras arid 
QQmni^def-iri-chiet: of the Madras army. But its opera- 
tions were futile, -and Lord Cornwallis proceeded to Madras 
and took the command in person. Meanwhile Tippu had 
desolated the Carnatic, and proceeded towards the south in 
the hope of procuring a French force from Pondicherry. 

In,j j.9J L3r through the Qarnatic 

to the Mysore country,, and captured the fortress of 
Bangalore. U p to this date neither- ef hiMtative aliies-iad 
joined him. Nizam Ali would not leave his frontier until 
he heard that Tippu had goFxe away to the south ; and then, 
when he entered Mysore, it was riot. to fight but to plunder. 
When he heard of the fall of .Bangalore, he joined thePoice 
of Lord Cornwallis., His cavalry had good horses and 
showy costumes, but were disorderly, undisciplined, and 
unfitted for field duties ; and they only helped to consume 
the grain and forage. Meanwhile, for reasons Stated, Ihe 
Mahrattau:x ^ntmgent of the Peishwa never a ppear ed at aii. 

The result of the campaign of 1791 was that Lord 
Cornwallis. advanc^4.J;awards Seringapatam, and was then 
compelled to retreat from sheer want of supplies and car- 
riage bullocks. Shortly . afterwards he was joined by a 
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Mafemtta force iinder IBmt Had the Mahrattas come • a.d. 
tip a week earlier they might have changed the fate of the ^79^- 
campaign. They had abundance of supplies, but wereNm- 
bued with the spirit of hucksters, and refused to part with Lord 
grain or provisions of any kind to their English allies except- Corn- 
ing at exorbitant prices. They had done nothing but rob wallis:: 
and ravage the Mysore country from the day they left their 
frontier ; and the bazar in their camp was stored with the of the 
plunder of towns,— English broadcloths, Birmingham cutlery, Mahrattas, 
Kashmir shawls and costly jewellery, as well as with oxen, 
sheep, and poultry. Yet Hari Pant pleaded poverty, and 
demanded a loan of fourteen lakhs of rupees y and Lord 
Cornwallis was forced to give him the money, not on account 
of his services, but to prevent the Mahratta contingent fforn 
deserting to Tippu. 

In 179,2 Lord Cornwallis renewed the campaign in Mysore Final cam 
on a scale which had not been seen in India since the days of 
of Aurangzeb. He engaged large numbers of Brin jarries, *792- 

the hereditary carriers of India, who have already been 
described under the name of Manaris.^ His infantry, batter- 
ing-train, field-pieces, and baggage moved in three parallel 
columns, followed by a hundred waggons loaded with liquors, 
and sixty thousand bullocks loaded with provisions. The 
resources of the English struck the natives of India with 
awe; and Tippu is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ I do not fear 
what I see, but what I do not see.^’ 

Lord -Cornwallis was soon joined by the gaudily dressed Advance 
horsemen of Nizam Ali, and a small force of Hari Pant's 
Mahrattas ; and after a long march at last drew up his artillery ^ 
on a rising-ground wdiich commanded Seringapatam. Tippu 
had constructed three lines of ea:»'thworks, protected by three 
hundred pieces of cannon, and covered by a bound hedge of 
thorny plants. British valour carried the defences by storm, 
and British cannon w^ere soon playing on the fortifications 
of Seringapatam. ■ ^ 

T’ppu'was bewildered and confounded. His losses in 
kiVled and wounded were severe, and the levies whom he 
had pressed into his service deserted him in large numbers, treadiery 
He saw that nothing but prompt submission could save his of Nkam 
throne. He suddenly accepted the terms which had - been AH and the 
offered by. Lord Cornwallis, namely cede a moiety, qf Mahrattas. 

^ Sttante, page 187. 
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his territories, to be equally divided between the Englisli, 
the Nizam, and the Peishwa.; to pay three millions sterling 
towards the expenses of the war ^).iid to deliver up his two 
sons as hostages for the falfilment of the terms. In after 
years it was discovered that the sudden submission of Tippii 
had defeated the treacherous intentions of the Mahrattas and 
Nizam Ali, Both were engaged in a clandestine correspond- 
ence with Tippu, but both were checkmated by the amval 
of his sons as hostages in the ean a p ef Ae Enjhsh army. 

The Mysore war marks a change in the policy of the 
British government Lord Cornwallis had undertaken it to 
protect the Raja of Travancore from the Mysore Sultan, but 
his main objects were to cripple the power of Tippu, to sever 
his connection with the French, and to shut him out of the 
Carnatic. The policy of political isolation, which had been 
enjoined by the English parliament, the Board of Control/ 
and the Court of Directors, had proved a failure. Accord- 
ingly Lord Cornwallis proposed to go a step further; — to 
keep the peace in India in the same way that it was supposed 
to be kept in Europe, namely, bj a balance of power. With 
this view he songht to convert the confederation of the 
English, the Nizam, and the Peishwa against Tippu into a 
basis for a balance of power, in which the British government 
should hold the scales. 

But there was a fatal obstacle to such a political system. 
There was not a government in India, excepting that of 
the British, that cared for the maintenance 'of, the public 
peace, or hesitated to disturb it at any moment for the 
promotion of some immediate and individual advantage. 
Indeed Warren Hastings had reported, ten years before, 
that the want of faith amopgst nadve states, and the blind 
selfishness with which they pursued 4:heir individual schemes 
of aggrandisement, regardless of the obligations of treaties or 
the interests of allies, had rendered such a balance of power 
as was.possible in Europe altogether impossible in India. 

The result of Lord Cornwallis's negotiations was that 
Nizam Ali was willing to join in any confederation which 
would protect him from the Mahxatta claims; whilst the 
Mahrattas refused to join in any alliance which would 
hamper their demands for chout upon Nizam Ali or any one 
else. But English statesmen at home had been charmed 
with the scheme for keeping the peace in India by a balance 
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of power. They could not abandon the political idea; and a.d. 
for years it haunted their imagination.?, and perverted public ^ ^79^- 
opinion as regards the government of India “ 

As if further to show the impossibility of a balance of Antagon- 
power, Mahadaji Sindia and Nana Farnavese took opposite ism be- 
views of the British government Sindia contended that 
the English had become too powerful in India, and that it .and Nana 
■would be necessary to support Tippu as a counterpoise. Famavese. 
The Nana, on the other hand, was anxious to gain the help 
of the British government against Mahadaji Sindia ; but he 
insisted on the right of the Peishwa to claim arrears of 
chout, not only from Nizam Ali but from. Tippu Sultan. 

Lord Cornwallis was thus obliged to abandoa his political 
project in despair. ■ . 

In 1792 Mahadaji Sindia had grown to enormous power. Command- 
He had augmented his French battalions under De Boigne, Ijg post- 
and raised his standing forces to eighteen thousand regular 
infantry, six thousand irregulars, two thousand irregular 
horse, and six hundred Persian cavalry, besides a large 1792. 
train of artillery. This military power was accompanied by 
territorial aggrandisement, for it was maintained by formd 
grants of land revenue in the Doab, to the westward of 
Oude, which Sindia procured from Shah Alam as the Great 
Moghul.^ At the same time Agra was becoming a most 
important fortress in the hands of Mahadaji Sindia ; it was a 
depot of cannon and arms, and a stronghold which com- 
manded upper Hindustan. 

In 1792 Mahadaji Sindia marched an army from Delhi .Sindia at 
to Poona to confer the hereditary title of “ deputy of the 
Great Moghul ” upon the young PeishsES. Nana Farnavese 
tried to prevent the Peishwa from accepting the post ; it was peishwa 
opposed, he said, to the constitufion of the Mahratta empire, as deputy 
It was indeed a strange anomaly for the Brahman suzerain of the 
of the Mahratta confederacy to accept the post of deputy 
an effete Muhammadan pageant like Shah Alam. But 
Sindia insisted, and Nana Famavese was obliged to give ’ 

^ Tbe Doab, or region between the two rivers, might be called 
the Mesopotamia of Hindustan. It lies between the Jumna and 
Ganges, just as Mesopotamia lies between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
it is impossible to draw a line of strict demarcation at this period 
between the territories of the Great Moghul and those of the Nawab 
Vizier of Oude. 
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A.D. way. The empty ceremony was accordingly celebrated with 
1792-1794 the utmost pomp and magnificence at Poona. 

, Mahadaji Sindia sought to allay all suspicions of his ambi- 

iiumilityof tious designs by a mock humility which imposed on no one. 
Jlahadaji His father, Ranuji Sindia, claimed to be the hereditary head 
Sindia. xnan, or Patell, of a village- and he had been originally ap- 
pointed to carry the slippers of one of the former- Peishwas. 
Accordingly Mahadaji Sindia refused to be called by any 
other title but that of Patell, and ostentatiously carried the 
slippers of the young Peishwa at the ceremony of his in- 
stallation as deputy of the Great Moghul. 

Demands would-be Patell and slipper holder had a keen eye 

of Sindia for his Own interests. Mahadaji Sindia demanded payment 
on the from the Peishwa’s government of the expense? he had 
Peishwa(f incurred in extending the Mahratta empire to fhe north- 
.^■^ward, ; and he requested that Tukaji Holkar and Ali Baha- 
dur,, who had been sent to his assistance after his retreat 
to Gwalior, might be recalled from Hindustan to Poona. 
Demands But. Mahadaji Sindia met. nis match in Nana Farnaves,e. 
of the The Brahman statesman, who had been schooled in' diplo- 
Peishwa macy at Poona, was not to be foiled by the son of a Patell. 
on Sindia. |^ana Famavese called upon Mahadaji Sindia to produce the 
revenue accounts of the territories in. the Doab and else- 
where, which he had acquired for his sovereign master the 
Peishwa. Sindia had conquered these territories with the 
utmost ease, and enjoyed them for a considerable period ; 
and the astute Mahratta minister urged, with some show of 
reason, that it was high time that the servant should pay the 
. revenue into the treasury of his master.^ 

Death of While Sindia and the Nana were plotting against each 
Mahadaji Other at Poona, hostilities were breaking out between' the 
Sicctia, armies of Sindia and Holkar in Hindustan. There had 
been a quarrel over some plunder, and Tukaji Holkar had 

^ The rivalry between Sindia and Nana Farnavesefarnkhes a strange 
instance of the instability of native alliances. Sindia had rescued the 
Nana from the grasp of the conspirators, including Tukaji Holkar and 
his confederates, who were plotting to restore Rughonath Kao to the 
throne of the Peishwa. Since then Tukaji Holkar had been appointed, 
as the faithful ally of Nana Famavese, to the command of the troops 
which were at once to Mpport Sindia and to check his growing power. 
In reality Holkar' was sent because of his known rivalry to Sindia ; and 
it ■will be seen from the text, that this rivalry culminated in a battle 
between Tukaji Holkar and Sindia’s force under De Boigne. 
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been defeated by De Boigne, the French general in the a.d. 
service of Sindia^ and compelled to retire to his capital at i 794 '^ 79 S 
Indore. At this crisis the rivaliy between Mahadaji Sindia 
and Nana Farnavese was brought to a close by death. 

Mahadaji Sindia expired at Poona in February, 1794, and 
was succeeded by a boy of fourteen, afterwards InoWn as 
Daulat Rao Sindia. Thus Nana Farnavese was left without 
a rival in the Mahratta empire. 

Meanwhile there was peace and prosperity in Bengal. In Lord 
1793 the permanent land settlement was promulgated, and Cornwallis 
Lord Cornwallis returned to England, leaving Sir John 
Shore, the servant of the Company, to succeed him in the 1^93^ 
post of Governor-General. Important events were occurring 
in Europe; Great Britain had declared war against France 
and the French revolution ; and the British authorities in 
India took possession of Pondicherry for the third time 
in Indian history. 

Sir John Shore was a model Indian civilian, free from. Sir John 
all suspicion of corruption, —honourable, honest, high- 
minded, and of undoubted industry and capacity. He was 
the real author of the land settlement, for Lord Cornwallis 1793-98I 
can only claim the cr^it of making it perpetuaL The 
British ministry were so impressed with his merits that he was 
knighted, and appointed to succeed Lord Cornwallis as 
Governor-General. But lie knew little of the history of the 
worlds and was apparently hliud ta Jthe s.ignifi.cance..af political 
mmis m India. 

At this time the progress of affairs at Poona and Hydera- Alarming 
bad was exciting universal alarm. The Mahrattas insisted breach 
on a final settlement of their claims on Nizam Ali for arrears 
of chout They had been put off* for years by the Mshrattas 
against Tippu, and the evasions and [procrastinations of and Nizam 
Nizam Ali; and after the conclusion of peace with Tippu Ali. 
they became more pressing in their demands for an imme- 
diate settlement. Nizam Ali could neither pay the money, 
nor hope to repel the Mahratta invasion. In sore distress 
he implored the help of the English against the Mahrattas, 
but Sir John Shore declined to interfere. Indeed the British 
parliament and Court of Directors had strictly enjoined a 
policy of non-interference. Sir John Shore was fully alive to 
existing dangers. He saw that without the interference of 
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A,n. the British government, Nizam Ali would be crushed by the 
17 94:^7 95 Mahrattas. He also saw that the destruction of Nizam Ali 
would remove the last check on the growing power of the 
Mahrattas, and leave the British government without an ally 
of any weight to resist Mahratta encroachments. But Sir 
John Shore was the last man to disobey orders ; and he 
persistently refused to protect Nizam Ali. 

Nizam Nizam Ali, losing all hope of help from the English, had 
All’s naturally sought it from the French. Forty years before, his 

French elder brother SaMbut Jung, owed his throne to the French, 
at a maintained himself against the Mahrattas, as well as 

against all domestic rivals, solely by the aid of Bussy and 
the French* Accordingly Nizam Ali entertained a French- 
man, named Raymond, who had originally served in the army 
of Hyder Ali, and who raised a force of sepoy battalions, 
trained and disciplined by French officers. In the begin- 
ning of 1795 Nizam Ali possessed an army of twenty-three 
battalions of regulars commanded by Raymond. He was 
now independent of the English, and ceased to be afraid 
of the Mahrattas. 

Mahratta The Peishwa^s government demanded arrears of chout to 
en-voy ^ the amount of nearly three millions sterling. The accounts 
Hydera- swelled by high rates of interest and other exas- 

bad. perating items. They were drawn up with much precision 
and nicety by Mahratta Brahmans, and were perplexing, if 
not unintelligible, to every one else. A Mahratta envoy 
carried the accounts to Hyderabad, and .requested pay- 
ment. The Muhammadan minister of the Nizam treated 
the Mahratta with haughty insolence. He told the envoy 
in open durbar that Nana Farnavese must come in person 
to Hyderabad to explain the items ; and that if he refused 
to come he must be brought; This threat was regarded by 
both sides as a declaration of war^ 

Inflated Nizam Ali was puffed up with hopes of victory. The 
of dancing-girls glorified his triumphs in prophetic songs. The 
NizamAii, 5o|(jj:e3-s boasted that they would sack and plunder Poona. 

The minister at Hyderabad was a Muhammadan like his 
master ; and he bragged that no treaty should be con- 
cluded with the Mahrattas until the Brahman Peishwa had 
been sent on pilgrimage to Benares, to mutter his incan- 
tations on the banks of the Ganges, with a cloth about his 
loins and a pot of water in his hand. 
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The Mahrattas were one and all eager for the war. All a.d. 
the feiidatories of the empire, — Sindia and Holkar, the ^794-i79S 
Gaekwar and the Bhonsla, — and even the smaller chieftains 
• of the southern Mahratta country, — were burning to share powers 
in a settlement of the Mahratta claims. For the last time eager for 
in Mahratta history the summons of the Peishwa was obeyed war. 
throughout the length and breadth of Mahratta dominion. 

The decisive battle was fought near the small fortress of Decisive 
Kurdlain March 1795 . The Nizam’s cavalry were Kufdk 

with rockets and artillery, but the French battalions under ’ 
Raymond stood their ground. Nizam Ali, however, was 
seized with a panic from the outset. He fled to the 
fortress of Kiirdla, repeatedly calling on Raymond to follow 
Mm. The bulk of his troops dispersed in all directions, 
plundering the baggage of their own army as they fled from 
the field. The banditti in the Mahratta army, known as 
Pindharies, rushed af!er the fugitives and stripped them of 
their ill-gotten spoil ; whils.t the Mahrattas swarmed round 
the fortress of Kurdla, animated by the thought that the 
Nizam and all his treasures were within their grasp. 

Nizam Ali held out for two days in the fortress of Kurdla; Submis- 
then yielded to every demand. He surrendered his offend- . P 
ing minister, ceded nearly half his territory, and pledged 
himself to liquidate the whole of the Mahratta claims. 

The victory of Kurdla raised Nana Farnavese to the Reveis^s 
height of prosperity ; but within six months he was plunged 
in a vortex of distractions, which well-nigh worked his ruin. 

The Peishwa, Mahdu Rao Narain, had reached his twenty- Suicide of 
first year. He had all his life been kept in galling tutelage 
by Nana Farnavese, and saw no hope of throwing off 
yoke and exercising his sovereign rights as Peishwa of the ^ 
Mahratta empire. In a fit of despair he threw himself from 
a terrace of the palace,^ and died two days afterwards. 

The nearest kinsman was Baji Rao, son of the Rughonath Claims of 
Rao whom the English had supported in the first Mahratta Baji Rao. 
war. Baji Rao was at this time a young man of twenty; 
but h^d long been kept in confinement by Nana Farnavese. 

He was too old and too cunning to be a puppet and the 
unscrupulous minister was anxious to override his claims 
by prevailing on the widow of the dead Peishwa to adopt a 
son. But Baji Rao, within the walls of his prison, was already 
engaged in a counter-plot. He tried to play Sindia against 

x> JD 
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A.i>. Nana, Farnatefse. He secretly opened a correspondence 
ii7 94-i7 95 with the young Daulat Rao Sindia, and promised to cede 
him a large territory if Sindia would place him on the throne 
of Poona as the Peishwa of the Mahrattas. 

Recon- Nana Farnavese discovered tlie plot and forestalled Sindia 
dliahori of by releasing Baji Rao and declaring him to be Peishwa. 
and Bajf minister could not trust the new Peishwa, and the 

Rao., I12W Peishwa could not trust the minister, until Nana Far- 
navese had taken the most solemn oaths on the tail of a 

cow to be faithful to Baji Rao, and Baji Rao had taken oaths 
equally solemn to keep Nana Farnavese at the head of the 
administration. 

Bewilder- The plots which followed are tortuous and bewildering, 
ing plots. Daulat Rao Sindia marched an army to Poona. Nana 
Farnavese fled to Satara, under pretence of procuring the 
insignia of investiture from the pageant Maharaja. Baji 
Rao came to terms with Daulat Rao Sindia by promising to 
pay him a sum of two millions sterling. All this while, in 
spite of oaths and promises, and in spite of his being a 
Hindu and a Brahman, Baji Rao sent messengers to Nizam 
Ali, the Muhammadan ruler at Hyderabad, imploring his 
help against both Sindia and the Nana, and promising to 
restore all the territory ceded after the battle of Kurdla, 
and to forego the balance due on the Mahratta claims. 
Anarchy These plots threw the city of Poona into tumult and 
at Poona, anarchy. Nana Farnavese was induced to return to Poona, 
and to pay a visit ito Daulat Rao Sindia j but he was 
treacherously seized and thrown into prison with all his chief 
partisans. Parties of Mahratta soldiers were sent off to 
plunder the houses of the imprisoned chieftains. They 
found the doors barricaded, and the inmates posted with 
arms at the windows and 'on the roof. The firing was 
incessant and spread universal alarnh; and there was nothing 
but uproar, plunder and bloodshed, throughout the city. 
Plunder Sindia next demanded his two millions of Baji Rao, and 
and was told to plunder Poona, Sindia took the hint and 
reac ery. plundered the capital of his suzerain without mercy. All 
the wealthy inhabitants were scourged and tortured until 
they had given up their hoarded treasures. In the end 
Baji Rao made an attempt to entrap Sindia, by inviting 
him to the palace for the purpose of murdering' him; but 
his heart failed him at the last moment, and he hesitated 



to give the necessary ^gnal to the assassins. Accordingly o 

Sindia left the palace whiout injury, but not without sus- ^ 7 9 °~J ‘79 
jpicions ; and henceforth he was more distrustful than ever of 
the good faith of Baji Rao. 

Sir John Shore was not the man to deal with such dis- Weakness 
tractions. 'f'The Mahratta empire was breaking up, and non- 
jnteryention would not solve the problem. A statesman of ° 
European experience and original genius was required to 
deal with the crisis; a man of stronger brain and firmer 
will._ At the same time a dangerous disaffection broke 
out in the English army in Bengal. Sir John Shore was 
devoid of all military experience, and found that he had not 
nerve enough to suppress the growing disorders, and he 
requested the Court or Directors to send out a successor. 

Before Sir John Shore:returned to England, he was forced Oude 
to give his attention to the state of Oude. The administra- 
tion was at. once weak and oppressive.. The money wrung 
from the Ryots'was withheld by the Talukdars,^ or squandered 
in wasteful luxury at the capital; whilst nothing J5ut the 
presence of the British battalions prevented the , whole 
country from being overrun by the Mahrattas. Sir John 
Shore remonstrated with the Nawab Vizier, but only wasted 
his words. Asof-ud-daula died in 1797, and Sir John Shore 
recognised a certain Vizier Ali as his successor, Subsequently 
it tamed out that Vizier Ali was illegitimate, and that Sa^dul 
- Ali, the brother of the late ruler, was the legitimate and 
rightful Nawab Vizier. Accordingly Vizier Ali was pen- 
sioned off and sent to reside at Benares, Sa^ut Ali was 
placed upon the throne and effected a change in the aspect 
of afiairs. He devoted his energies to hoarding up the 
levenues which his predecessors had been accustomed to* 
squander on their pleasures. 

In Maiwdi, Sir John Shore, now Lord Teignmonth, Shore 
eml^fced at Caiortta for Europe. Meanwhile a Governor- f^harks 
General was coming out to India of a yery difierent stamp, 

At first he was oifiy known as Lord Momington, but in ^ 
the history of British India, he is more widely known by 
his later -title of Marquis of Wellesley. 

^ The Talttkdars of Ouide corresponded generally to the Zemindars in . 

B«igal, but in ^me cases they were mere collectors of revenue, whilst 
others yorrespcmded to a feudal nobility. Under the rule of a Nawab 
Vizier k is impossible to say what they were. 

, D o a 
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CHAPTER VIII 


MYSORE AND CARNATIC: WELLESLEY. 


1798 TO 1801. 

I). Lord Mornington landed at Calcutta in the thirty- 
'9^. eighth year of his age. At the time he left England he had 

~ three objects in view, namely, to drive the French out of 

India; to revive the confederacy with Nizam Ali and the 
aged Peishwa against Tippu of Mysore; and to establish the 
y- balance of power which Lord Cornwallis had failed to 
create, and which was still the darling object of the English 
ministry. 

onal At this time .the hatred of the British nation towards the 
2d revolutionary government in France had risen to fever heat. 
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of India OB the basis of international relations. Indeed the a.d. 

progress of events had render^ such a task still more hope- ^ 79 ^* 

less in 1 798 than it had been in 1792. In 1792 the Nizam 
and the Peishwa were at any rate substantive states, although 
they could not be formed into trustworthy allies. But in 1798 
the power of the Nizam was shattered by his humiliation at 
Kurdla ; whilst the Peishwa’s government was distracted by 
the dissensions between Baji Rao, Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
Nana Farnavese. Accordingly, the idea of a balance pf 

power was abandoned; and Lord Mornington saw that ihe 

work before him was to secure the disbandment of the 
French battalions, and to revive the confederation against 
.■Tippu. . ^ ^ 

Lord Mornington began with the Nizam. There was Alliance 
little difficulty, except what arose from the alarms, the pre- 
varications, and the fickle temperament of Nizam Ali ^ 

himself. In the end, Nizam Ali agreed to disband his xippu. 
French battalions, and to maintain an English force in their 
room, with the understanding that the British, government 
would mediate in the Mahratta claims, and, if necessary, 
protect him against the Mahrattas. Nizam Ali further 
pledged himself to take no Frenchman or other European 
into his service without the consent of the British govern- 
ment Finally, he promised to furnish a contingent force 
to serve in the coming war against Tippu. 

The disbandment of the French battalions at Hyderabad Disband- 
was attended with anxiety, but carried out without blood- ment of 
shed. A.n English force was on the ground. The disband- 
meat was proclaimed, and then the French sepoys broke 
out in mutiny for arrears of pay, and the French officers 
fled for protection to the English lines. The French sepoys 
were re-assured by the dischai^e of their pay and arrears, 
and submitted to their fate ; and within a few hours the 
French battalions had melted away. 

Lord Mornington also opened negotiations with the Mahrattas 
Mahrattas, but he found them impracticable. Baji Rao and avoid a 
Nana Farnavese had become reconciled; for both were PAtish 
Brahmans, and both were threatened by Daulat Rao Sindia. 

But they would not form a close connection with the 
English; they were jealous of the English alliance with the 
Nizam ; and they were especially jealous of any interference 
of the English in the Mahratta claims. But whilst evading 
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a treaty they avoided all cause for quarrel Nana Famavese 
promised that in the event of a war against Tippu, the 
Peishwa^s government would send a Mahratta contingent to 
co-operate with the armies of the English and the Nizam. 

Meanwhile the hostility of Tippu w^as proved be}'ond a 
doubt He sent envoys to the French governor ' of the 
Mauritius with despatches for the government at Paris, pro- 
posing an offensive and defensive alliance against the English. 
The matter was blazoned forth in a public proclamation at 
the Mauritius; and it was republished in the Indian journals, 
and confirmed by advices from the Gape. Shortly afterwards 
news arrived in India that a French army under Napoleon 
had landed in Egypt; and it was also rumoured that a 
French fleet was on its way down the Red Sea bound for 
the coast of Malabar. Under such circumstances Lord 
Momington resolved on the final extinction of Tippu. 

But Lord Momington did not rush blindly into a war. 
He demanded an explanation from Tippu, and proposed 
sending a Major Doveton to come to a thorough under- 
standing with the Sultan. But Tippu sent back lame, 
explanations, charging the French authorities with untruth- 
fulness and malice, and refused to receive Major Doveton. 

The war began in 1799. An English army under General 
Harris marched from Madras to the Mysore country, accom- 
panied by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards famous as 
the great Duke of Wellington. The expedition was Joined 
by a force from Hyderabad, but the Mahrattas made no 
appearance. Another English force from Bombay entered 
the Mysore country from the westward, to form a junction 
with the Madras army. 

Tippu made some efforts at resistance, but was routed 
and compelled to fall back on his famous capital and strong- 
hold at Seringapatam. He seemed bewildered and infatuated 
as the forces from Madras and Bombay closed around him. 
He sued for peace, and was required to cede half his 
remaining territories, and to pay a sum of two millions 
sterling. The terms were hard, but the hearts of the English 
were steeled against him. They remembered his cruelties 
towards his English prisoners, and were enraged at his 
intrigues with the French. Tippu spumed the proflered 
conditions. Better, he said, "to die like a soldier, than . 
to end my days as a pensioned Nawab.'' 
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In May, 1799, the Seringapatam were a.i>. 

taken by storm, Tippu himself was found dead in a gate- 3:799-1800 
way ] His remains were treated with becoming respect, and stoi^nar 
buried with funeral honours in the mausoleum of his of Serinfa- 
family. patamand 

Thus fell the dynasty of Hyder Ali after a brief exist-l of 
ence of forty years. The downfall of Tippu and capturq 
of Seringapatam thrilled through India like the victoiy at| Relief and 
Plassy. Every Englishman felt a relief ; every native pity 
prince was alarmed at the rapid success of the conquerors. 

There were few in India to lament the fate of Tippu, 
excepting the members of his own family and the Muham- 
madans of Mysore. He was denounced as a cruel persecutor 
of Hindus and Christians ; as a foe of the English and a 
friend of the French. He was not a bom genius like his 
father Hyder Ali, but he was more zealous and consistent 
as a Muhammadan, 

Territorial conquest in India was distasteful to the people Veiling of 
of England. Lord Mornington was bailed as the conqueror territorial 
of Tippu, and rewarded with the title of Marquis of Wei- ^^^iquest. 
lesley ,• but, like Lord Clive, he deemed it pmdent to veil 
his conquest from European eyes. A part of Mysore was 
formed into a Hindu kingdom ; and an infant representative 
of the extinct .Hindu dynasty was taken from a hovel, and 
placed upon the throne as Maharaja. The remaining, 
territory was divided into three portions ; one to be retained 
by the English ; one to be given to the Nizam, who had 
joined in the war ; and the third, under certain conditions, 
to be made over to the Peishwa, who had taken no part in. 
the hostilities. 

lu Picturesque glimpses of the ^Carnatic and Mysore in the 

I year 1800 are furnished by Dr. Buchanan, who was deputed 

^ by Lord Wellesley io undertake a journey through the 

newly opened territories of Mysore and Malabar. 

V Dr. Buchanan left Madras in April, 1800, and marched Madras to 
towards Arcot. His journey in the first instance lay through 
the Company’s Jaghir ; and it is curious to note the changes 
which the Jaghfr had undergone. It had been ceded to the 
East India Company by Muhammad Ali, Nawab of Arcot, 
s many years previously, in return for the services rendered 

by the English, It extended along the Coromandel coast, 
north and south, from Pulicat lake to the river Palar, and 
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inland from Madras to Conjeveram. It was thus about a 

hundred miles long and forty broad. TT,,f?pr Ali 

Company’s Jaghlr was twice ravaged by Hyder Ah 
hl^fir^ and sword. ^ The devastation was so complete 
Scat die end of the war in 1784, there were few signs that 
ihf counlSy had been inhabited, beyond the bones of those 
who had been murdered, and the naked walls_ of houses, 
temples and choultries that had been burnt. The of 

wS^was succeeded by a destructive famine, which drwe 
maW the wretched survivors to emigrate from the country. 

Tn 1704- ten years after the war, the Company s Jaghfr 
wi formtd into a collectorate under the management of 
Mr Place who was long remembered by the natives. Mr. 

1798. Two years later Dr. Boclmtan™ 

nn his wav from Madras to Mysore. . j • 

Dr Buchanan found the weather very hot and dry, as is 
menially the case in April After leaving the plain occupied 
irSe white garden houses of the Europeans Dr. Buchanan 
Stered a levd country covered with rice-fields. The roads 

were tod ami nian^of the mud huts were covered with 

tiles, ^and’ consequently appeared better than those in 

Buchanan was struck with the resting-places and 

chStrfef which had been buUt “ 

of travellers by rich native merchants of Madras. 1 tie 
rLtinSaces were mud walls four feet high, ^ on which 
onrterf^deposited their loads dunng intervals of rest, and 
took them^up again without stooping. The choultries were 
ol omirt^nclosed by low buildings, divided into apart- 
ments ih which the poorest travellers obtained shelter from 

Tun or and a draught of water or -^.^-J-STh?y 
In some choultnes provisions were sold, in others tney 
were distributed gratis, at least to Brahmans or othei 
religious mendicants. The village choultry was also the 
pla?e of assembly for all the head men and elders, when 
they met together to settle disputes or discuss other public 

“inoilecting rents in the Company’s Jaghfr, the crops 
were not kept on the ground until the rent was paid, as was 
the case id Bengal .On the contrary, the gram was cu^ 
StoSS, and stfcked, and then sealed with clay beanng a 
itamo. until the cultivator paid his rent m com or kmd. 
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The great water-tank of Saymbrumbaukum on the road to , a.d. 
Conjeveram was then as now an object of wonder. It" was »8co. 
not dug like the tanks in Bengal, but was formed by shutting 
up, with an artificial bank, an opening between two natural 
ridges. The sheet of water was seven or eight miles in' 
length and three in width. During the rains it was filled 
by neighbouring rivers, and during the dry season it was let 
out in small streams. In the event of the rains failing, it 
sufficed to water the lands of .thirty- two villages for a period 

of eighteen tnonihs. 

Mr. Place, the English collector,' had repaired this tank, Measures 
and given great satisfaction to the cultivators whilst augment- of Mr. 
ing the revenue. Mr. Place had also caused every village. 
to be surrounded by a- hedge of bamboos, which served to 
keep off small parties of horsemen during a. hostile invasion, 
whilst extending the cultivation of bamboos. 

Buchanan ha,lted at Conjeveram, or Kanchi-puram, Conjever- 
about forty miles from Madras. To this day Conjeveram am: streets 
is a type of the Hindu cities in the Peninsula. The streets 
were tolerably broad and lined with cocoa-nut trees, and 
crossed one another at right angles. The houses were built 
of mud in the form of a square, with a small court in the 
centre. They appeared much more comfortable than the 
houses in the country towns in Bengal 

There was a large temple at Conjeveram dedicated to Worship 

Siva and his wife. Three miles off was another temple °f Siva 

dedicated to Vishnu. There were a hundred Brahman 
families and a hundred dancing-girls employed in the service 
of these temples. Twice a year the images of Vishnu and 
his family were carried in procession on a visit to Siva ; but 
Siva returned the visit only once a year. On those occa- 
sions there were frequent disputes between the worshippers 
of Siva and those of Vishnu, leading to abusive language 
and blows, which the English collectors were sometimes 
obliged to put down with the bayonet. 

The Brahmans of Southeni India w'ere divided into three Three 
leading sects, namely, the Smartal, the Vaishnava, and the sects. 
Madual. 

The Smartal were the most numerous, and comprehended 

^ In Madras the civil officers are termed collectors and deputy- 
collectors ; in Bengal and elsewhere they are termed commissioners and 
deputy-commissioners. 
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half the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic. Its members 
were followers of Sankhara Achiiya. They were commonly 
said to be worshippers of Siva, but they considered Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva to be the same god assuming different 
persons as the aeator, preserver, and' destroyer of the 
universe. They believed their own souls to be portions of 
the divinity, and did not believe in transmigration as a 
punishment for sin. They were readily distinguished^ by 
three horizontal stripes on the forehead made with white 
ashes ^ 

Buchanan met with a Smartal Brahman, who was a fair 
type of his class. Ho was reckoned a, man of learning, but 
he denied all knowledge of Jains, Buddhists, or other sjets, 
beyond having heard them mentioned. He considered me 
doctrines of all sects, save his own, to be contemptible 
and unworthy of notice. He believed m a supreme god, 
called NMyana, or Para Brahma, from whom proceeded 
Siva, Vishnu, or Brahma; but he regarded all of them, 
individually and collectively, as one and the same god. 
His sect prayed to Siva and Vishnu, as well as to many of 
their wives, children and attendants, among whom were the 
Sakhtis, or destmetive powers. Siva however was the 
principal object of their worship ; for they considered him to 
he a most powerful mediator with Ndrdyana, who was 
too much elevated to attend to their personal requests, lliey 
abhorred bloody sacrifices, but did not blame the Sudras for 
practising such a form of worship ; they said it was the custom 
of the Sddras, and that it was a matter of very little conse- 
quence what such low people did. The Smartals belmved 
ftat when a good Brahman died, his spirit was united to tod ; 
hut that the soul of a bad Brahman was pumshed in purga- 
tory, and tlien passed through other lives, as an animal or as 
a person of low caste, until at last he became a Brahman 
and had another opportunity by the performance of good 

works to become united to God. 

1 Sankhara Adi&ya, the apostle of the Smartals, was a NamhM 
Brahman of Malabar, who flourished alwut the ®‘§kth “ntmy of 

rhristian era. His disciples taught that he was an incarnaUon of 6iv^ 

who appeared on earth to root oat the religion of the Jains and regulate 
Sd rS ArBrahmans. In 1871 a representative or successor of 
this apostle was still living. His name was ^arsingh Acha^;^ ^ 
was «&d by his disciples the Jagat Guru, or teacher of the world. See 
larger JSsiorjf of India, vol. iiL chap. 8. 
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The followers of Rdmdnuja Ach^rya were the most a.d. 
immeroits sect of Brahmans, next to the Smartals, and 
formed about three-tenths of the whole. They were called 
Vaishnava and A’ayngar, and were readily known by three Vaishnava 
vertical marks on the forehead, connected by a common line and 
above the nose, and formed of white clay. They abhorred A'ayngar. 
Siva, cailing him the chief the Rdkshasas, or devils ; and 
they worshipped only Vishnu and the gods of his family. 

They formed two sects; those who believed in transmigra- 
tion and those who did not.^ 

The Maduals formed the remaining two-tenths of the The 
Brahmans. They wore the vertical marks on the forehead, Madual 
which were appropriate to the followers of Vishnu, but they 
also worshipped Siva. They believed in the generation of 
the gods in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to be the father 
of Brahma, and Brahma to be the father of Siva. 

The proper duty of a Brahman was meditation on things Brahmans, 
divine ; and the proper mode of procuring a livelihood was 
by begging. But the common people were not so charitable secular, 
as in a former age, nor so willing to part with their money. 
Accordingly most of the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic 
followed secular professions. They filled the different 
offices in the collection of revenue and administration of 
Justice; and were extensively employed as guides and 
messengers, and as keepers of choultries. They rented 
lands, but never put their hands to the plough, and culti- 
vated their farms by slaves who belonged to the inferior 
castes.2 Hence arose the distinction between the Vaidika 
and Lokika Brahmans : the Vaidika devoting their days to 

^ Ramanuja AcMrya, the apostle of the Yaishnaras and A*ayngars, 

Nourished about the twelfth century, ■ He made Conjeveram his head 
quarters, but undertook missionary circuits over the whole of the 
Peninsula. One of his disciples, named Ramanand, founded another 
celebrated sect at Benares, who worshipped Vishnu through his incarna- 
tions of Rama and Krishna, and threw off all ties of caste. See larger 
History of India^ voL iii. chap, 8 . 

® The lower-castes, or rather outcastes, were by far the most hardy 
and laborious people in the Carnatic, but the greater number were slaves, 

Hyder Aii was alive to their value, and during his incursions in the 
Carnatic he sought to carry them away to Mysore, where he settled 
them down in farms. They are divided into numerous tribes or castes, 
distinguishedby a variety of names, but are best known to Europeans by 
the general term of Pariahs. Properly speaking the Pariahs or Pareyais 
form only a single tribe. 
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A.D. study, contemplation, and the education of younger Brah- 

sSoo. mans ; whilst the Lokikas engaged in the government 

' revenue and other worldly concerns. The mercenary 

Brahmans who officiated in pagodas for a livelihood were 
despised alike by Vaidikas and Lokikas. 

Separate Throughout both Carnatics, except at Madras and some 
^eets for other exceptional towns, the Brahmans appropriated to 

and themselves a particular quarter,, generally that which was 

Sddras. the best fortified. A Stidra was not permitted to dwell in 

the same street as a Brahman, and Pariahs and other low- 
castes were forbidden to dwell in the same quarter as the 
Sddras. Indeed the Pariahs, and others of the same stamp, 
generally lived in wretched huts about the suburbs, where a 
Brahman could not walk without pollution. 

Fortified Buchanan paid a passing visit to Arcot and Tellore. He 
villages saw nothing remarkable except the Muhammadan women, 
and towns, about on bullocks, and were entirely wrapt up in 

white veils. He ascended the Eastern Ghdts and entered 
Mysore, The country was exceedingly bare and the popu- 
lation scanty. ' All the houses were collected in villages ; 
the smallest villages of five or six houses were fortified with 
a wall six feet high, and a mud tower on the top to which 
the only access was by a ladder. If a plundering party 
approached the village, the people ascended the tower with 
their families and valuables, and drew up the ladder, and 
defended themselves with stones, which even the women 
threw with great force and dexterity. The larger villages 
had square forts, with round towers at the angles. In towns 
the defences were still more numerous ; the fort served as a 
citadel, whilst the town or pettah was surrounded by a 
weaker defence of mud. The inhabitants considered forti- 
fications as necessaries of existence, and incurred the whole 
expense of building them and the risk of defending them. 
Indeed for a long series of years the country had been in a 
constant state of warfare; and the poor inhabitants had 
suffered so much from all parties that they would not trust 
in any. 

Bangalore, Buchanan halted at Bangalore, which has since become 
a favourite resort of the English in India. Bangalore 
was founded by Hyder Ali, and during his reign was an 
emporium of trade and manufactures. Hyder built the 
fort at Bangalore after the best fashion of Muhammadan 



^ Tippu sought to punish both the Nawab and. Nizam hf stopping the 
trade with Arcot and Hyderabad, much in the same way that the first 
Napoleon tried to punish England by the -Berlin decrees. 


military architecture ; but Tippu destroyed it after he found a.d. 
that it could not resist English valour. Tippu also ruined 
the town by prohibiting all trade with the subjects of 
the Nawab of Axcot and Nizam of Hyderabad, whom he 
held in detesta.tion.^ It was plundered during the Mysore 
war of 1791-92 by the forces of Lord Cornwallis and his 
native allies, and the inhabitants fled in all directions. 
Subsequently Tippu induced the refugees to return with 
the wreck of their fortunes ; and then, having got them 
under his tliumb, he fleeced them of all they possessed, 
down to the most trifling ornaments, on. the pretence that 
they had favoured the English. Since the fall of Tippu in 
1799 the inhabitants began once more to flock into Banga- 
lore under the assurance of British protection. 

At Seringapatam Buchanan saw the palace of Tippu Seriugapa- 
Sultan. It was a large building surrounded by a wail 
stone and mud. Tippu^s own rooms formed one side of ^arehoiSjs 
the square, whilst the three remaining sides were occupied of Tippu. 
by warehouses. Tippu had been a merchant as well as a 
prince ; and during his reign he filled his warehouses with a 
vast variety of goods, which the Amildars, or governors of 
provinces, were expected to sell to the richer inhabitants at 
prices far in excess of their real value. Much corruption 
and oppression resulted from this forced system of trade. 

Those who bribed the Amildar were exempt from making 
large purchases. Those poor wretches who were unable to 
bribe, were forced to buy ; and as they were equally unable to 
pay, they were stripped of all they possessed, and written 
down as debtors to the Sultan for the outstanding balances. 

Tippu persecuted Hindus, and especially Brahmans, as Brahman 
bitterly as Aurangzeb ; but his bigotry rarely stood in the officials, 
way of his interest. He might be unmerciful towards the 
temple Brahmans, but he spared the seculars. Indeed, 
the secular Brahmans were the only men in his dominions 
who were fitted for civil administration. His Dewan, or 
financial minister, was a Brahman of singular ability, named 
Purnea. Tippu was anxious that Purnea should become a 
Muhammadan; but Purnea was so horrified at the idea 
that the intention was abandoned. 
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All this while the Brahmans were so avaricious and cor- 
rupt, that Tippu would gladly have displaced them could he 
have found capable men of other castes to fill their posts He 
tried to check their malpractices by appointing Muhamma- 
n. dan Asofs, or lord-iieutenants, to superintend the adminis- 

tbf ® ^ measure only aggravated 

the evil. The Asofs were indolent, ignorant, and self- 
indulgent; and hungered after money bribes to supply their 
wants. Consequently the Brahmans doubled their exactions 
in order to satisfy the Asofs. Every native supposed to be 
nch was exposed to false charges, and there was no escape 
except by bribery. ^ 

government introduced by the Marquis 
of Wellesley, Purnea remained in the post of Dewan and 
: conducted the administration of Mysore under the siiner 
vision of an English Resident. He was a Brahman of the 
Madual sect, a good linguist, and well versed in the affairs 
of the coun^. The revenue establishments were largely 
reduced, and consequendy the Brahmans were the loudest 
in their complaints against the new government. Those 
who were retained in the public service were paid liberal 
salaries to place them above temptation, but the. result 

S 'I? people of Mysore acknowleSed 

that they were delivered from the licentiousness of Tippu’s 
soldiery, and the arbitrary exactions of his government - but 
thS “7“‘J^"tdie Brahman officials took more money 

^ remarkable distinction which pre^ 

« hini » ^^^''tics between the left and right 

hands. This distinction is confined to the Pariahs' and 
low-castes generally. The “left hand” comprised ’nine 
including blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
gold and silver-smiths, oil makers, hunters, shoemakers 
and some others The “right hand” comprised eightoen 

LoheSfnnif “f called, calico-plnters! 

shepherds, potters, washermen, palanquin-bearers., barbers 
pamtere, cowkeepers, and others. The Pariahs proper were 
the chief tribe of the “ right hand.” proper were 

invofvirS“fl/^'%f''‘®'“ -I low-castes was 

involved m fable. It was said to h^ve been carried out 

also said 

that the rules to be observed on either side were engraved 
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on a eopper plate, and preserved in the great temple of a.b. 
Siva. The existence of the plate, however, was more than ' 2S00, 
doubtful The pretensions of both hands were diametri- " 
cally opposed, yet both appealed to the plate as an authority, 
and no one produced a copy. The antagonism originated 
in claims to the exclusive possession of certain honorary 
distinctions, such as the privilege of using twelve pillars 
to the temporary building under which the marriage cere- 
monies were performed; the right of riding on horseback 
in processions ; or the claim to carry a flag painted with the 
flgure of the monkey god Hanuman.^ 

Buchanan saw something of the working of Gurus and Gurus and 
Swamis in the Brahmanical hierarchy.^ They were the Bwamis : 
bishops of their respective sects, exercising a jurisdiction in 
all things relating to religion or caste. The Gums and 
Swamis performed certain ceremonies of initiation and 
confirmation in their respective sects. They imparted to 
every disciple a mysterious sentence, known as the Upaddsa, 
which was to be uttered orally in their devotions, and was 
never to be vTitten down or revealed. . Sometimes a Gura 
gave a Upadisa and some images to a favourite disciple, 
and appointed him as a kind of deputy to manage affairs 
at a distance. In the Vaishnava sect every disciple was 
branded with the spear of the god Vishnu. This ceremony 
was known as the Chakrdntikam.^ The spear was made 

1 The division between the left and right ^‘hands’’ is unknown in 
Hindustan, but prevails throt^hout the Peninsula and a great part of 
the Dekhan. The disputes amongst the low-castes at Masulipatam 
page 191) were connected with this distinction. The English at Madras 
and the French at Pondicherry were often troubled in the last century 
by disputes between the left and right “hands,” which sometimes were 
productive of bloodshed, and necessitated the interference of the 
military. Abbe Dubois relates a remarkable instance at which he him- 
self was present. A terrible feud had broken out between the Pariahs 
and Cobblers, vrhich spread through a large district. Many of the 
timid inhabitants began to remove their effects and leave their villages, 
as if they had been threatened by a Mahratta invasion. Fortunately 
matters did nor come to an extremity, as the chief men came forwar4 to 
mediate between the vulgar castes, and to disband the armed ranks just 
as they were awaiting the signal for battle. The cause of this dreadful 
commotion was a trifle. A Cobbler had stuck red flowers in his turban 
ac a public festival, and the Pariahs insisted that none of his caste had 
a right to wear them, 2 i., chap, iv,, page 65. 

® This branding ceremony was not practised by the Smartal sect who 
worshipped Siva. 
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shoulder so as to bum the skin 

P? Upadisa was imparted to the disciple only once 

dunng hfe; but the Chakrintikara or branding wls per- 
formed several timesri ^ 

“z„v of *>!'*' “-tributas 

ot their disciples; but these were so burdensome that a 
Guru seldom continued long in one place. The contribu- 
tions of a nch town like Madras would not support a Guru 
or Swami for more than one or two months; and the visits 
2 a nSirlto regarded with dread like the incursions 

Visitations _ The Gurus travelled in great state, with elephants, horses, 
Gurua paianqums, and an immense tram of disciples, the least of 
whom considered himself as devated far above ordinary 
mortals by his superior sanctity. They generally travelled 
at night in order to avoid their Muhammadan or European 
conquerors, who would not show them that veneration, or 
Moration, to which they considered themselves entitled 

all the inhabitants 

ot the higher castes went out to meet him; but the lower 
castes were not admitted to his presence. The Guru was 
conducted to the principal temple, and bestowed Upaddsa 
or Chakrdntikam, on such as had not received those cere- 
monies, and also distributed holy water. He then inquired 

“ P'^HSgressions against the 
rules of ^ste; ^d having settled or punished all such 
offences, he heard his disciples and other learned men dis- 
pute on theologiral subjects. This was the grand field for 

acquiring reputation among the Brahmans. 

heLd years ago. the author often 

SueveTthafthP oGthe ceremonies described by Buchanan, 

to thf» Pnvatv** - castes corresponded 

Sn represented bj 

morrSanlhe nat^o?^ impartrf to Sudras and others was nothing 
hv thf„ f- ® Wular god, which was to be constantly 
aTubS of iSrth “'■ “'■®‘“°"y of branding was sometimes 

as Me „.e,e 

worshipp^ ^ ^ ^ exciting the emulation of current 
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* Besides the Gurus however there were popular forms of a.d. 
ecclesiastical government Throughout every part of India^ i8cx). 
wherever there was a considerable number of any one caste p 
or tribe, there was usually a head man, and his office was fo^^f 
generally hereditary. His powers were various in different eccieslas- 
sects and places ; but he was commonly entrusted with heal 
authority to punish all transgressions against the rules 
caste. His power w^as not arbitrary; as he was always * 

assisted by a council of the most respectable members of 
his tribe. He could inflict fines and stripes, and above all 
excommunication, or loss of caste, which was the most 
terrible of all punishments to a Hindu. 

Whilst Gurus, and Brahmans generally, were held in such Satires 
outward veneration, an undercurrent of antagonism occa- against 
sionally found expression in the language of revolt. Satirical 
songs were current, showing up the incapacity of the Gurus; 
and sarcastic tales were told of the vanity or stupidity of 
Brahmans. Abbd Dubois has preserved a specimen of these 
compositions, which sufficiently illustrates the popular sentL 
meats, and maybe reproduced in a condensed paraphrase : — 

** Once upon a time four Brahmans were going on a Dubois’ 
journey, when they met a soldier, who cried out, — Health to of 
my lord 1 * All four replied with a benediction, and then 
quarrelled amongst themselves as to which of the four had 
been saluted by the soldier. Accordingly*' they ran back and 
put the question to the soldier, who replied that his saluta- 
tion had been intended for the greatest fool of the four. 

The four Brahmans next quarrelled as to which of them Question 
was the greatest fool. Accordingly they proceeded to the «>f the 
choultry of a neighbouring village, and put the question to 
the elders who were ^assembled there; and in order to 
arbitrate on this knotty point, each Brahman was called 
upon in turn to prove his claim to the salutation. 

The first Brahman said that a rich merchant had given The dog’s 
him two of the finest pieces of cloth that had ever been 
seen in his village. He purified them by washing, and hung 
them out to dry, when a dog ran under them; and neither 
he nor his children could tell whether the dog had touched 
them, so as to render them impure. Accordingly he crawled 
under the cloths on his hands and knees without touching 
them; but his children decided that tiie trial was of no 
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avail, as' the dog might have touched them with his tumed- 
up tail, whilst their father had no such appendage. This 
decision ■ so ' exasperated the Brahman that he tore • the 
cloths to rags, and was then laughed at as the greatest 
fool in ■ the village, because he might have washed the cloths 
a second time,_ or at any rate have' given them to a poor 
Sddra, ; \ ' 

The ' second Brahman then told his story. His head 
had been shaved by a barber, but his wife had given the 
man two annas instead of one, and the barber refused to 
give back the extra anna. After rhuch wrangling the barber 
agreed to shave the head of the Brahman^s wife for nothing. 
The husband agreed, but the wife screamed with terror, for 
shaving her head was equivalent to charging her with infi- 
delity* However the Brahman was determined not to lose 
his anna, and the wife was shaved by force. The result was 
that the wife ran away to her parents, whilst -the husband 
was railed at as the greatest fool in the world. 

“ The third Brahman next put in his claim. One evening 
he remarked that all women were prattlers. His wife 
replied that some men were greater prattlers than women. 
After some disputing it was agreed that the one who spoke 
first should give a leaf of betel to the other. The night 
passed away without a word. Morning came,' but neither 
would speak or rise. The village was alarmed, and a multi- 
tude of Brahmans, men and women, gathered round the 
house fearing that the inmates were murdered. At last the 
carpenter broke down the door. The husband and wife were 
still lying on the couch, and neither woujd speak or move. 
Some of the bystanders declared that the pair were possessed 
of devils; and a magician w^s called in, but his incantations 
had no effect. At last a wise old Brahman brought a bar of 
red-hot gold in a pair of pincers, arid applied it to the feet 
of the husband ; but the man bore the torture without a 
word. Next the bar was tried on the wife, with a <1 iff rent 
effect ; she rose up with a shriek and gave her husband a 
leaf of betel. The man took the leaf, saying,— ^ Was I not 
right when I said that all women were prattlers?' The 
multitude looked on with amazement, but when they dis- 
covered that the husband had aroused the whole village for 
the sake of a leaf of betel, they declared that he was the 
biggest fool they had ever seen. 
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last the fourth Brahman asserted his. right to be a.d.' 
regarcled as the greatest fool of the four. Bor some years iSoo. 
he had. been betrothed to a girl,., and at last she/ 
old enough to be his wife. His mother would have fetched bride, 
the damsel from her fathers house, but was too sick to go/ 
Accordingly she sent her son, but knowing him to be a 
: brute, she implored him to be careful in his behaviour. .. The 
father of the damsel entertained his' son-in-law ' with all 
hospitality, and then dismissed him with Ms' bride./ The. 
day was excessively hot,, and the road ran through a desert' . 
which scorched their feet. The damsel had been tenderiy 
brought up, and fainted with the heat, and lay down upon 
the ground and declared that she wished to die. A rich 
merchant came up, and offered to save her life by carrying 
her away on one of his bullocks; he also offered twenty 
pagodas to her husband as the value of her ornaments. 
Accordingly the bridegroom parted from his bride, and went 
home with the twenty pagodas. ' When his mother heard 
the story she overwhelmed '.him. with curses. Presently the 
wife’s relations came to the village, and would have murdered 
him had he not fled to the jungle. As it was, the chiefs of 
the caste fined him two hundred pagodas, and* prohibited ^ ^ 

him from ever marrying again, /■ 

/^Meanwhile the eiders at the choultry had been con- Decision 
vulsed with laughter at the stories of the four Brahmans, of the 
and so had all the people who had gathered around to hear 
what was going on. /When the fourth Brahman had finished ^ 
his tale, the elders delivered their Judgment They decided 
that each of the four Brahmans might consider himself 
entitled to the salutation of the soldier ; and thereupon all 
four rushed out of the choultry in great delight, each one 
declaring that he had won the cause-” 

The foregoing tale cannot be regarded as history proper , Resump 
but it is a specimen of folk lore, and reveals the current of tion of the 
feeling which was running through Peninsular India at the 7 

beginning of the present century, and is still flowing. It 
will now be necessary to resume the thread of the narrative, 
which has been interrupted ever since the Mysore war was 
brought to a close by the destruction of Tippu and down- 
fall of Seringapatam, 
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The conquest of Mysore was followed by vital changes 
in Tanjore and the Carnatic, similar to those which Lord 
Clive had carried out in Bengal and Behar some thirty-five 
years before, but without, the sham of Moghul suzerainty. 
English administration was introduced into both countries 
in the place of native rule ; and the Raja of Tanjore and 
Nawab of the Carnatic were reduced to the condition of 
titular princes like the Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad. 
How far Lord Wellesley was justified in carrying out 
such radical reforms may be gathered from the following 

The Hindu Raj of Tanjore had been favoured by nature 
beyond all the other principalities in the Peninsula. It has 
already been described as the delta of the Koleroon and 
•K^lveri ; a well-watered garden, vieing in fertility with the 
delta of the Nile, and forming the granary of Southern 
India. It had. been conquered in the seventeenth century 
by a Mahratta prince of the house of Sivaji ; but it w^ 
cut off from the homes of the Mahratta-speaking people in 
the western Dekhan, by the intermediate territories of 'the 
Carnatic Nawab.^ 

Tanjore'had suffered much from the encroachments of 
the Moghuls, but was otherwise an independent principality. 
Isolated . from the Mahratta empire, the Mahratta Rajas 
of Tanjore paid no such allegiance to the Maharajas at- 
Satara, or Peishwas at Poona, as was paid by Sindia or 
Holkar, the Gaekwar or the Bhonsla of Berar. For many 
years the frontiers of Tanjore were oscillating, like those 
of the Mahratta empire ; but during the eighteenth 
century they became fixed, and the Raj of Tanjore is 
described as a compact territory, seventy miles long from 
north to south, and, sixty miles from- east to west. It 
was bounded on the north by the Koleroon, on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the Marawaf 

* Tanjore was oria^nally a province of the old Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagar. After the battle of Talikota, the Hindu viceroy or Naik 
became an independent Raja. Then followed intermittent wars between 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly. The Tanjore Raja was overpowered, 
and called the Mahrattas to his help. In l68o the Mahrattas helped 
him with a vengeance. They saved him from destruction and then 
overran his territory, and took possession of his kingdom in payment 
for their services. ■ See anU, page 176. 
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country,^ and on the west by Trichinopoly and the Tondi- a.d. 
man’s country.^ ’ 1800-1S01 

Swartz, the missionary, was favourably disposed towards 
the Raja who was reigning in 1775 when Tanjore was mie des- 
restored by Lord Pigot Indeed the Raja had permitted bribed by 
him to preach and establish schools. Bat the evidence of Swartz. 
Swartz reveals the agony of Tanjore, The people were 
groaning under oppression and misgovemment. The Raja 
was a slave in the hands of Brahmans; he lived immured 
in the recesses of the palace, surrounded by a multiplicity 
of wives, and left the administration in the hands of 
a rapacious minister. The cultivators were at the mercy 
of renters, who took sixty or seventy baskets of rice but 

'*• The .Marawar country is a relic of Hindu antiquity^ and closely 
associated with the legendary wars of Rama and Havana. The people 
were primitive, and included the caste of Kalars, or hereditary robbers. 

In modern times the tract fell into the possession of the Rajas of 
Sivaganga and Ramnad, the former of whom was known as the little 
Marawax, whilst the latter was known as the great Marawar. The 
Ramnad estate was granted to the ancestors of the great Marawar, with 
the title of Sethipati, or Commander-in-chief,” for the defence of 
the road and protection of pilgrims resorting to the sacred pagoda of 
Ramisseram. * 

^ The Tondiman was originally a Zemindar, who rendered great 
services to the East India Company during the wars in the , Carnatic, 
and was rewarded by the title and dignity of Raja. One incident in 
the family history is suggestive of old Hindu life. . There was an 
ancient dispute betiween the Tondiman and Sivaganga Rajas respecting 
a small tract of land abqut ten miles long. Generation after generation 
fo'ught for this land, so that four-fifths of it became jungle, whilst the 
remainder was sowed sword in hand, and reaped with bloodshed. 

Many attempts were made to settle the dispute, but without avail. At 
last a Major Blackbume, Resident at Tanjore, summoned the repre- 
sentatives on either side to bring all their documents and vouchers. 

After six weeks^ laborious investigation, Major Biackburne discovered 
beyond all doubt that most of them were forgeries. Both parties, seeing 
that the fact was patent, admitted.- that every document of importance 
had been fabricated for the occasion ; but they confidently appealed to 
the boundary stones, which they swore had been set up from a remote 
antiquity. On inquiry how'ever Major Biackburne found that four 
years previously none of the stones had been in existence. Major 
Biackburne then decided the case on his own authority by dividing the 
land equally between the Tondiman and Sivaganga Rajas, and settingup 
new boundary stones under the seal of the British government By so 
doing he offended both parties, but he put an end to the interminable 
wars, and before long the whole jungle was brought under cultivation, 

,This measure, in the eyes of natives, was One of the oppressions of 
British rule. 
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of every hundred ; and sometimes the entire harvest was 
reaped by the servants of the Raja, whilst the cultivators 
looked helplessly on. In 1786 it was reported that sixty- 
five thousand of the inhabitants had fled from Tanjore ; 
and that many of those who remained refused to cultivate 
the lands unless there was a change in the adminisiration. 

Unfortunately the English government at Madras was 
more or less responsible for this tyranny. When Lord 
Pigot restored Tanjore to the Raja, he engaged that there 
should be no interference for the future in the administra- 
tion. The Madras government could consequently only 
remonstrate with the Raja, and its advice was thrown away. 
At last a committee of inspection was appointed, and Swartz 
was nominated a member. The Raja appealed to the 
pledges given him by Lord Pigot, and promised to amend 
his administration ; but he did little or nothing, and the 
Madras government left matters to drift on. 

The Raja died without issue in 1787. His death was 
followed by a disputed succession. There was an adult 
half-brother, named Amar Singh, and an adopted son, aged 
ten, named Serfoji. The recognition of the Madras govern^ 
ment, as fhe superior authority in the Peninsula, was 
necessary to settle the case. Accordingly, the Madras 
government nominated twelve Pundits, who decided against 
the adoption, on the ground that the boy was disqualified 
by reason of his age, and by being the only son of his 
natural father. Under such circumstances Amar Singh, the 
half-brother, was placed upon the throne of Tanjore by the 
Madras govermnent 

The administration of Amar Singh was as oppressive as 
that of his predecessor. He placed the boy Serfoji in close 
confinement^ together with the widqws of the deceased 
Raja. After some delay, and repeated complaints, the 
Madras government insisted on the liberation of the 
prisoners, and Serfeji and the wddows were removed to 
Madras. Then followed a petition from Serfoji, claiming 
the throne of Tanjore by the right of adoption. More 
Pundits were consulted, who decided in favour of the 
adoption. The Madras government, after long and careful 
consideration, determined that a mistake had been made, 
and resolved on dethroning Amar Singh in favour of 
SerfojL . 
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Amidst the contradictory interpretations of Sanskrit law^ a.d. 
and the conflict of authority on the part of the Pundits, it is 3:Soo-^oi 
impossible to say who was the rightful Raja. Indeed it is Ordi^of 
impossible to say how far the Pundits on either side may Lord 
have been swayed by undue influences. Swartz intimates Wellesley: 
pretty plainly that the Tanjore Pundits were bribed by a cypher 
Amar Singh ; while it is equally probable that the Madras 
Pundits were bribed by Serfojl Lord Wellesley solved 
the problem by placing Serfoji on the throne on the con- 
dition that the entire administration should be transferred 
to the Company's officers. Accordingly Serfoji was put in 
possession of the town and fort of Tanjore and maintained 
by a yearly grant of thirty-five thousand pounds, together 
with one-fifth of the revenues of the Raj ; whilst a yearly 
stipend of about nine thousand pounds was awarded to the 
ex-Raja Amar Singh. 

Carnatic affairs had drifted into still greater confusion. Carnatic 
The introduction of British administration had become 
crying necessity, not only for the deliverance of the people 
from oppression, but for the security of the East India Com- 
pany's possessions in the Peninsula. In the war against 
Tippu in 1791-92 Lord Cornwallis had followed the ex- 
ample set by Lord Macartney during the invasion of Hyder 
Ali, and assumed the entire management of the Carnatic, 
as the only safeguard against underhand practices and 
failure of supplies. After making peace with Tippu in 
1792, Lord Cornwallis concluded a treaty with. Nawab 
Muhammad Ali, under which the Company was to assume 
the management of the Carnatic in all future wars, and 
the Nawab was pledged to carry on no correspondence 
whatever with any other state, native or foreign, without 
the sanction of the British government 

Muhammad Ali die*d in 17 9$, and was succeeded on the Suspicious 
throne at Arcot by his eldest son, Umdut-ul-Umra. In 
1799 Lord Wellesley prepared for the conquest of Mysore ; 
but as he purposed to make short work with Tippu, he Mysore 
would not hamper his operations by taking over the Car- war, 1799. 
natic. He soon regretted his forbearance. The Nawab 
and his officers created such obstructions at critical mo- 
ments that it was impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
they were guilty of systematic treachery, ■ 

After the capture of Seringapatam ^e treachery came 10 
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light A clandestine correspondence was discovered which 
had been carried on with Tippu by both Muhammad Ali 
and his son Umdut-ul-Umra, Some sympathy between a 
Muhammadan prince at Arcot and another at Seringapatam 
was perhaps to be expected; although the Carnatic had 
been ravaged and plundered by Tippu only a few short 
years before. But the primary duty of Lord Wellesley was 
to secure the safety of the Company’s rule in India; and 
it was impossible for him to overlook deliberate treachery, 
which threatened the existence of the Company, and which 
certainly violated the treaty of 1792, and put an end to ali 
confidence in the future good faith of the Carnatic family. 

•Umdut-ul-Umra.was on ^his death-bed. Lord Wellesley 
refused to disturb his last moments; and nothing was 
done beyond investigating the correspondence until after 
his death in July, iSor. The family was then told of the 
treachery which had been discovered, and the resolution 
of the Company, that henceforth the Carnatic was to be. 
brought under the same system of government as Tanjore 
and Bengal. The dynasty was not to be subverted. There 
was to be a titular Nawab of Arcot in the same way that 
there was a titular Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad ; but he 
was no longer to exercise any civil or military authority, 
and the entire administration was to be transferred to the 
servants of the Company. There were two claimants of 
the throne, a son and a nephew; and the nephew was' 
said to have a better claim to the succession because the 
sob was illegitimate. In the first instance the throne was 
offered to the son of Umdut-ul-njmra, but he refused the 
proffered terms. It was then offered to the nephew and 
accepted. An allowance of about fifty thousand pounds 
a year was assign-ed .to the new Nawab for his personal 
expenses ; and a yearly grant of 6n e-fifth of the revenues 
of the Carnatic was set apart for the " maintenance of the 
femily.^ 

^ Tbi^Nawsib of the town of Snrat on the side of Bombay was eqtially 
depoident the British government, equally helpless in defending tbe 
place, and eqnaJdy incompetent to manage its interna! affairs. In iSdo, 
the dyna^ of Surat sb^ed the fate of that of the Carnatic. . Advan- 
tage was taken of a diluted successioii to assume the government and 
revalues of l^nrst, and to reduce a &voured claimant to the position of 
a litiilar pensioner. ■ ■ ' 
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By these autocratic measures Lord Wellesley put an end a.d. 
to the anarchy and oppression which had prevailed for 
centuries in Southern India, At the same time he estab- i^^dras 
lished the British government as the dominant, power in Presidency 
the Peninsula. British administration was introduced into predomh 
the Moghul Carnatic, and into the newly-acquired territories 
in Mysore, from the Kistna to the Koleroon, and from the • 

Bay of Bengal to the frontier of the Mysore Raj. It was 
also introduced into the countries to the south of the Kole- 
roon ; and not only Tanjore and Trichinopoly, but Tinne- 
velly and Madura became British territory.^ Further to 
the west, on the Malabar side, Malabar proper and Kanara 
were in like manner brought under British administration ; 
whilst the states of Coorg, Cochin, and Travan core were 
brought into feudatory relations with the British govern- 
ment, which have continued, with the exception of Coorg, 
down to our own time.^ Thus the Madras Presidenay» 
which was originally restricted to a sandy, tract on the 
Coromandel coast of six miles in length and one inland, 
was extended westward to the coast of Malabar, north- 
ward to the Kistna and Godavari, and southward to 
Cape Comorin. 

^ The English collectorate of Madura includes Dindigul and the two 
Marawars, Sivaganga and Ramnad. 

^ The general character of these feudatory relations will be sufficiently 
described in the next chapter. In 1834 the Raja of Coorg declared 
war against the British government, and was speedily reduced by 
British arms. His country, at the expressed and unanimous desire of 
the people, was then brought under the Company’s rule. The incident 
belongs to the administration of Lord William Bentinck, and will be 
• told: hereafter. 
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itoq'L^ -R vT something more than establish the 

government as the dominant power in the Peninsula. 
Abandon- ^ *0 the phantom of a balance of power in the 

meat Dekhan and Hindustan. The Nizam was helpless: his 
biTatir^ f ^^”7 depended on the British government The 

power Poishwas government was faithless; it sent no contingent 
to join the forces of-the English and the Nizam, anfkep 
the envoys of Tippu at Poona long after t^^ 

OTder to ^rry on underhand negotiations with the enemy. 
Henceforth it was for the British government, and for that 
■government alone, to keep the peace of India by the 
exercise of 3. pcLrEinount power. • • 

contemplated by the Ma^guis of 
&Wel a The native states S to 

their international life to the British govern- 
paramoniw mcHt in return for British protection. They were to^make 

negotiations Vith any othe? 
tories. knowledge and consent of the 

_ Bntish government. They were not to entertain French- 

toTsem 2e% without the 

consent of the Bntish government The greater princi- 

bv maintain a native force commanded 

^ officers for the preservation of the public peace • 
and the,y were each to cede certain territories in Sll 
sovereigirty to meet (he yearly charges of this force. S 
lesser prmcipalities were to pay tribute to tiie paramount 
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power. In return the British government was to protect a.d. 
them, one and all, against foreign 'enemies of every sort ^799-^^02 
or kind. This system had already been carried out as 
regards the petty Hindu principalities oi Travancore and 
Coorg, which ha;d been left intact in the Peninsula. Its ex- 
tension was now to be urged on the greater powers of 
the Dekban and Hindustan. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad was the first to enter into the TheNizam 
new politicai system j the first'to become a feudatory of the hecome&a 
British government Nizam Ali agreed to the maintenance 
of a native force under British officers, known as the {lyder- ^ 
abad Subsidiary Force; and he ceded back to the British 
government all the territories which had been given him 
^ttr the Mysore conquests in 1792 and 1795, to meet the 
charges of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. This was. the 
beginning of the new poliucal ^stem ,of.,a .British enipire 
over native feudatories..^ 

Lord WdlesJey next tried to bring over the Peishwa’s The 
government to the subsidiary system. He offered to make Beishwa 
over the remaining share of the Mysore country, provided 
the Peishwa would agree to the same terms as the Nizam. 

Baji Jiao and Nana Farnavese were anxious for the proffered 
territory, but would not accept the conditional treaty. They 
urged that the Peishwa was endowed with the inherent right 
to collect chout for the whole of the Mysore territory ; and 
they tried to convince Lord Wellesley that it would be 
politic to make over the proposed share of the Mysore 
conquest to the Peishwa as an equivalent for the col- 
lection of the chout throughout the whole of the Mysore 
temtory.* They met . all other proposals by diplomatic 
evasions. The Peishwa would help the English against 
the French, but would not dismiss the Frenchmen in his 
service. He would take English battalions • into bis pay 
provided he might employ them against his refractory 
feudatories. But he would not accept the mediation of the 
English in the claims of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, 
nor pledge himself as regards wars or negotiations with 
other states ojr principalities. 

Daulat Rao Sindia was still more refractory. He was 

^ A distinction must be made between the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force and the Hydcsrabad Contingent The Contingent was a later 
creation. 
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l)arely mneteen years of age, but be exercised a preponde- '■ 
rating influence in tk^ Mahratta ^empire, and ’^vas puffed up 
with exaggerated ideas of his own, importance and power* 
Lord Wellesley refrained from exeitinghis suspicions by . any 
premature disclosure of his larger political views, and;, only 
attempted to. engage him in a defensive alliance against 
the Afghans. . Lord Wellesley himself was in some' , alarm 
about the A^hans* ' Zoom Shah,, jtlm: mveneign of 

Afghanistan, was a grandson of the once famous 'Ahmad, 
Shah Abdali, and longed to tread in the footsteps of his 
illustrious progenitor. In 1796 he had advanced into the 
Punjab as far as Lahore; but was compelled to return to 
K£bul the following year on account of distractions in his 
own territories. Later on he sent a letter to Lord Wellesley 
announcing his intention to inyade India, and inviting the 
British government to help him to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindustan* Lord Wellesley forwarded this letter to 
Dautat Rao Sindia, and proposed an alliance between the 
English and Mahrattas agamst Zeman Shah. But Daulat 
Rao Sindia was not to be terrified by an Afghan invasion. 
The slaughter of the Mahrattas at Paniput in 1761 had 
died out; of the memory of the rising generation. Accord-* 
ingly Daulat Rao Sindia treated the letter of Zeman Shah 
as the idle vapourings of a distant barbarian; and refused 
to hamper himself with an - English alliance for resisting 
an invasion which might never be attempted.^ 

Lord W^eliesley was exasperated at the apathy of Daulat 
Rao Sindi^ for he was seriously afraid of the Afghans. He 
knew nothing of their domestic warn and endless feuds ; he 
only knew that they had more than once established a 
dominion in Hindustan, and must be anxious to recover their 
lost power. He wasiin great alarm lest the Afghans should 
invade. Oude; for Oude had nothing to protect her but 
a few English battalions, and a rabble army, in the pay of 
the Nawab^ that would-be worse than useless in -the 
event of an invasion. 

^ In a previous geiimtion, when ‘the Afghan armies of Ahmad Shah 
Abdall were oveminning the Punjab, and threatening Hindustan, neither 
the* Moghuls^ nor the Mahrattas ever troubled themselves atout the 
Afehans until the invaders reached Delhi Since then thirty years 
had pa8®ed away* Ahmad Shah Abdali died in 1773, and his. sons were 
too madh occuped in fighting one another for the throne to attempt a 
jwiewal of that agressions on Hindustan. . 
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Under these drciimstances Lord. Wellesley called on the a.d. , 
If awab Vizier ■ of Onde to disband his own army, and 
devote^ the money thus saved to the maintenance of a larger 
number of the Company’s battalions. The Nawab Vizier on the ■ ' 
refused to do anything of the kind. Lord Wellesley was Nawab ^ 
imperious and peremptory; he • was not disposed to give in Vizier of 
to the Nawab Vizier as he had given in to the Peishwa'^^®* . 
and Daulat Rao Sindia. He considered that unless Hin- 
dustan was in a sufficient state of defence against the 
Afghans, the British empire in India would be in peril 
Accordingly he compelled the Nawab Vizier to cede half 
his territories and revenues for the protection of the 
remainii^ half ; and he devoted the additional income thus 
acquired to the permanent defence of Hindustan. 

As a matter of fact the threatened invasion of Zeman Justlfica- 
Shah turned out a bugbear. In t8oo the would-be conqueror of 
of Hindustan was dethroned and blinded by one of his 
brothers, and ultimately compelled to seek a refuge in British • 
territory. But Lord Wellesley had no means of knowing 
what was- going on. K^bul in those days was associated 
with the invasions of Timur, Nadir Shah, apd Ahmad 
Shah Abdali ; and for aught Lord Wellesley knew to the 
contrary, hosts of Tartars and Afghans might have rushed 
into Hindustan like a destroying flood. Moreover no help 
was to be expected from native princes. The Mahrattas 
would have held aloof and played a waiting game. The 
Muhammadans expected Zeman Shah to deliver them 
.from the Bnglish. The Rajputs expected him to deliver 
them from the Mahrattas. Then again there was no know- 
ing what the French might be doing in the background. 

Under such circumstances Lord Wellesley was driven by the 
instinct of self-preservation to take extreme measures for the 
permanent . defence of Hindustan against foreign invaders. 

Meanwhile Lord WeHesley turned an anxious eye towards Persmn 
Persia. During the anarchy which followed the assassina- afairs : 
tiou of Nadir Shah in I 747 > l^he old tr^e between Bombay 
aiad. Persia had dwindled away. Persia was the theatre of ^yer the 
bloody struggles between the Persian and the Turkoman, Zend, 
otherwise knownt as the Zend and the.* Klajar. For a brief 
interval the Zend gained the mastery, but in 1794 was com- 
l^elled to succumb to the Kajar, amidst massacres and 
atrocities too horrible for description. A Kajar dynasty was 
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founded by Agha Muhammad Klian, ' Fora brief : interval 
it was exposed to Russian aggression.^ Subseqiientiy there 
was reason to suspect, that it might be made an iiistruinent 
of French intrigue. Accordingly, having got rid of Tippii 
as a creature of the French in the southern Peninsulas it 
was natural that Lord Wellesley should provide against any 
possible danger that might be brewing to the north-west of 
Hindustan. 

. iBm Lord’ Wellesley jsent Captain John Mafeoimuxm.a 
mission to. Persia, to create a diversion against Zeman Shah 
on the side of Khorassan, and to counteract any designs 
that might be entertained by France. The mission has left 
no mark in history ; but Malcolm was a man of his time, 
and destined to play an important part in the later affairs 
of India. He distinguished himself in Persia by a lavish 
distribution of presents amongst the Shah and his courtiers, 
who were equally poor, vain, and mercenary ; and he bdJi- 
cluded a treaty, under which the Shah agreed -to act, if 
necessary, against Zeman Shah, and to exclude all French^ ■ 
men from his dominions.^ 

Mem while the progress of Mahratta affairs had engaged 
the anxious attention of Lord Wellesley, In.i.Soo,,.hIaaa 
Eamavese^th^ famous Mahratta minister, was gathered to 
his fathers. He was a Brahman statesman of the old Hindu 
type. For many years he had grasped the real power, and 
treated the late Peishwa, Mahdu Narain Rao, as a child ; 
but Baji Rao, the successor af Mahdu Narain, was older, 
more experienced, and consequently more troublesome, and 

^ The Kajar conqueror, Agha Muhammad Kban, was extending his 
conquests to the eastwafd, wh^n he was called away by Russian aggres- 
sion in Georgia | but he was £ ed by the death of Catherine the Second 
in 1796, and the unexpected recall of the. Russian army by her son and 
successor the Emperor Paul In 1797 Agha Muhammad Khaa was 
assass nated, and after another interval ' of wars and distractions, was 
succeeded by his nephew, Futih AM Shah, the second sovereign of the 
Rwar dynasty, who died in 1834. ■ ■ ^ ■ 

® John Malcolm belonged to this old military school of political 
officers. In 1783 he landed at Madras as a boy ensign of fourteen. 
In 1784 he took charge of the prisoners surrendered by Tippu. after 
the treaty of Mangalore, and caused some amusement on the occasion ■ 
by reason of his extreme youth. In 1791 he distinguished himself in 
the Mysore war under Lord Cornwallis. In 1798 he took an active 
|mrt in the disbandmeDt of the Nizam’s French battalions. He was 
only thiity-one whoa he was seat by Lord WeEesIey on Ms mbsion to 
Persia;. ■: 
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was for ever intriguing against his authority. The deat^ of a.d. 
Nana Famavese released BajiRao from a state of ministerial 
thraldom, but. exposed him more than ever to the galling 
dictation of Daulat Rao Sindia. Shortly afterwards Sindia 
was called away to the northward by disorders which had 
broken out in Holkaris territory; and Baji Rao was. left 
alone at Poona to fpllow'his own devices without any inter- 
ference whatever. 

The dominion founded in l^alwa by Mulliar Rao Holkar AlFairs of 
was at this period passing through a crisis, which tempted. : 

the interference of Daulat Rao . Sindia. Ailah Bai, of IMorl” 
daughter-in-law of Mulhar Rao, had carried on the civil 
administration of the state ever since his death in 1767.^ 

She had transformed the village of Indore into a wealthy 
capital ; and henceforth the name of Indore was applied to 
the state as well as to the capital. She died in 17.9.S, leaving- 
the state of Indore in the sole possession of her commander- 
iu-chief. Tukaji Holkar. 

Tuk^i Holkar died in 1797, leaving two legitimate sons, Troubles 
one of whom was an imbecile. Daulat Rao Sindia hurried 
away from Poona to Indore, and played the part of a suzerain, family^- 
He placed the imbecile son of Tukaji Holkar on the throne, rise of * 
and put the other in prison and eventually murdered him; Jaswant 
his object being to render his own influence paramount at - 
Indore. But an illegitimate son of Tukaji appeared upon 
the scene under the name of Jaswant Rao Holkar. This 
man had no pretensions to the throne, for they were barred 
by the baseness of his birth. He had professed to l>e the 
partisan of the half-brother whom Sindia had set aside ; but 
■when the half brother was murdered, Jaswant Rao fled to the 
jungles and turned outlaw and freebooter after Raj pdt 
fashion. He was joined by a host of the predatory rascals 
who infested Central India at this period,— Bhilg,. Pindha- 
lies, Afghans,. and. Mahrattas. In this fashion he became 
so formidable that Daulat Rao Sindia was compelled to 
march against him with a large army and attempt to suppress 
him by main force. ■ ■ ' 

The army of Jaswant Rao Holkar was reckoned at 
twenty thousand men, all of whom w^ere maintained by 
plunder. It is needless to dwell upon the details of rapine, 


^ See ante^ page 343. 
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desolation and bloodshed which characterised his proceed- 
ings, and rendered him the pest of Maiwa and Berar. 
In October, 180 1, he was attacked and routed by Sindia and 
his French battalions; but defeat in those days w^as of little 
avail in suppressing a freebooting chief, whose name alone 
was a tower of strength for outlaws and refugees of every 
kind, and a rallying point for all the brigands and black- 
guards in Central India. 

Meanwhile Baji Rao was free from all restraint. Nana 
Farnavese was dead, and Daulat Rao Sindia was busied in 
establishing his influence over the territory of the Holkar 
family in Indore. Accordingly, the young Peishwa at Poona 
pursued a wild career of revenge upon all his enemies, real 
or supposed. It would be tedious to dwell on his acts of 
savage ferocity ; a single instance will serve as a type. A 
brother of Jaswant Rao Holkar had given some offence, or 
committed some crime, and was condemned to die by being 
dragged through the streets of Poona tied to the foot of 
an elephant. Baji Rao was not only deaf to the humblest 
prayers for mercy, but revelled in the sufferings of his victim. 
He looked on with delight whilst the wretched man was 
being dragged by the elephant from the palace yard, and 
filling the air with his shrieks at the prospect of a death of 
lingering agony. 

Baji Rao had soon reason to repent of his cruelty. News 
arrived at Poona that-Jas-want Rad'^HaiS re-assembled his 
scattered forces, inflicted some small defeats on Daulat Rao 
Sindia, and was marching to Poona to be revenged on the 
Peishwa for the tortures which had been inflicted on his 
brother. 

Baji Rao was in great consternation. He was half in- 
clined to agree to the treaty with the English, and accept 
their protection. Sindia, however,'' prevented the British 
alliance for a while by despatching a large force to reassure 
the Peishwa. In October, 1802, the decisive battle of 
Poona changed the fate of the Mahratta empire. The 
united armies of Sindia and the Peishwa were, defeated by 
Jaswant Rao Holkar ; and Baji Rao fled for his life to the 
western coast, and escaped on board an English ship to the 
port of Bassein, about twenty miles to the northward of 
Bombay. 

Baji Rao was paralysed by the disaster. Another Peishwa 
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was set lip by Jaswant Rao Holkar at Poona, and Baji Rao a,d, 
saw iiotbing before him but ruin. In this extremity he iSoa-iSrj 
agreed to sign the obnoxious treaty, provided the English Xre^Tof 
restored him to his throne at Poona. Accordingly the Bassein/ 
treaty of Bassein was concluded on the last day of 31st Dec. 
December, 1802. , 

By the treaty of Bassein Baji Rao severed all the ties The 
which bound the Mahratta princes to him as Peishwa, lord Peishwa 
paramount, and suzerain. He absolutely abdicated the ^ 

•headship of the Mahratta empire. He pledged himself to ^ 
hold no communication with any other power, not even with 
the great feudatories of the empire, such as Sindia and 
Holkar, the Gaekwar and the Berar Raja, without the con- 
sent of the British government He also ceded territory 
for the maintenance of a Poona Subsidiary Force. He thus 
secured his restoration to the throne of Poona ; but, as far 
as treaties were binding, he had ceased to be lord paramount 
of the Mahratta empire ; he had transferred his suzerainty to 
the East India Company ; and henceforth was bound hand 
and foot as a feudatory of the British government. 

The treaty of Bassein is a turning-point in the history of Objections 
India* It established the British empire as the paramount 
power in India, but it rendered a Mahratta war inevitable. 

It was impossible for a Mahratta prince of Baji Rao’s 
character and surroundings to fulfil the obligations involved 
in such a treaty ; he was certain, sooner or later, to attempt 
to recover the lost headship of the Mahratta empire. It 
was equally impossible for Daulat Rao Sindia to respect 
the terms of a treaty which shut him out from the grand 
object of his ambition, namely, to rule the Mahratta empire 
in the name of the Peishwa. 

In 1803 Baji Rao was conducted by a British force from Treachery 
Bassein to Poona. The^Madras army under Colonel IVelles- 
ley, and the new Hyderabad Subsidiary Force under Colonel 
Stevenson, were moving up from the south in the same direc- 
tion for his protection. Yet at this very time Baji Rao 
was secretly imploring Daulat Rao Sindia and the Bhonsla 
Raja of Berar to march to his ^^istance, and deliver him 
from the English supremacy.^ 

^ Mudaji Bhonsla died in 1788, and was succeeded bn the throne oi 
Berar by his eldest son Rughoji Bhonsla, who reigned twenty-eight years, 
and died in 1816. Baji Rao was imploring the help of Rughoji Bhonsla. 
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a.d, Sindia and the Bhonsla had each taken the field with a 
1803. large army, and were restlessly moving near the western 

of the Nizam’s dominions. They were closely 

ricniof watched by Wellesley and Stevenson, but they were stupe- 

>i!idiaaiid fied by the treaty of Bassein, and knew not what to do. 

They had no particular regard for Baji Rao; indeed they 
oiions a. opposed in theory to the supremacy of the Brahman 

Peishwas. Daulat Rao Sindia had long been intriguing to 
gain the ascendency at Poona, and rule the Mahratta feuda- 
tories in the name of the Peishw^a ; whilst every successive 
Raja of Berar nursed the design of overthrowing the Brah- 
. manical supremacy, and seizing the throne at Poona as the 
representative of Sivaji. But both Sindia and the Bhonsla 
preferred the Brahman sovereignty to the British ; and they 
hesitated to conclude treaties with Lord Wellesley, or to 
begin a war. 

Craftypro- Meanwhile both Sindia and the Bhonsla used every effort 
a.-edmgsof to induce Jaswant Rao to join them. They were prepared 
to make any sacrifice; to ignore the legitimate branch of 
Hoikar, HolkaPs family, and to acknowledge Jaswant Rao as Maha- 
raja of Indore. But Jaswant Rao was richly endowed with 
the craft and cunning of his race. Pie was profuse in pro- 
mises to join the allies against the English ; and by these 
means he procured from Sindia and the Bhonsla all the 
recognition and countenance he wanted ; and then he went 
back to Indore, to stren^hen his position and await the 
result of the expected collision with the English. At Indore 
he received repeated invitations from Sindia and the 
Bhonsla ; but he replied to all with seeming frankness, — 
If I join you in the Dekhan, who is to take care of 
Hindustan?” 

Alarm of All this while Lord Wellesley was full of alarms -at the 
Lord Wei- presfince of Sindia's French battalions between the Jumna 
sSdia^ Ganges. De Boigne had returned to Europe, and was 

succeeded in the command by a violent French republican 
baitaliuiis. named Perron, who was knoTO to be hostile tp the English. 

Perron collected the revenues of the Doab for the mainte- 
nance of his French battalions ; and the imagination of Lord 
Wellesley was so fired by his fear and hatred of the French, 
that he pictured Perron as a French sovereign of upper 
Hindustan, with the Great Moghul under his thumb, and 
unbounded resources at his command. 
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Ttig: state of affairs in Europe, jave a fresh impetus to, ■ a.d. 
these alarms* Napoleon's expedition to Egypt Pad revealed "^'^03. 
the vastness of his ambition. The young Corsican' was 
prepared to march in the footsteps of the great Macedonian deigns 
from Egypt to Persia, and from Persia to Hindustan. The of ^pa- 
peace of Amiens in 1802 was only an interval of preparation leon. . 
for grand designs. News of a renewal of the war between 
Great Britain and I'rance was expected by every ship from 
Europe j and many besides Lord Wellesley imagined that 
the imperial dreamer at the Tnileries was still longing .to 
outdo Alexander by - conquering * the oriental world from 
the Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges. 

Lord Wellesley brooded over the map of India with a Fears of 
jealous eye. He pondered over every vulnerable spot on the a Frpch 
« coast of India where a French armament could anchor, 

He was especially alarmed at the convenient position of 
Baroche on the western coast to the northward of Surat. 

Baroche was a 'port belonging to Sindia, situated at the 
mouth of the Nerbudda river. Accordingly, the fevered 
imagination of Lord Wellesley was again at work. He 
pictured a* French armament sailing down the Red Sea, 
and across the Indian Ocean, to Sindians port of Baroche ; 
a French flotilla going up the Nerbudda river from Baroche 
to the neighbourhood of Indore ; a French army marching 
through Malwa, followed by a host of Mahrattas and 
Rajpiits, joining Perron at Agra and Delhi, and pretending 
to conquer India in. the name of the Great MoghuL^ 

At this time, General Lake, commander-in-chief of . tbe.Instntc- 
Bengal army, was posted at Cawnpore.^pn . the. frontier ofd^nsto 
Oude. He was told by Lord Wellesley that a Mahratta war 
was impending ; and that directly the war note was sounded ^ 
he was to march towards Delhi, break up Sindia's French 
battalions, and occupyj the whole territory between the 
Jumna and the Ganges. 

Meanwhile Colonels W-ellesley.and -Stevenson continued 
to watch Sindia and the Bhpnsla in the Dekhan. Sindia 
was still waiting to be joined by the recreant Jaswant Rao 

. ^ Baroche, or Broach, had fallen into the possession of the English, 
together with other territories in Guzerat, during the first Mahratta war > 
in the days, of Warren Hastings, but had been needlessly and heedlessly 
made over to Mahadaji Sindia at the treaty of Salbai in 1782. See 
page 374. 
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A.D. Holkar, but hiS' language as regards the British government 
^^^3* and its allies was more hostile. He threw out hints to 
Ho^ile the British Resident, who acGompanied his campj: that , he 
tone of meant to collect chout in the " Nizam’s territory. " He was 
Sindia in doubtful, he said, whether there would be peace or war 
between the Mahrattas and the English; and he could 
Dekhan. ^i-riye at no decision on this point until he had talked the 
matter over with the Bhonsla Raja of Berar. 

Profes- Sindia had a meeting with the Bhonsla, but nothing was 
sions of decided. The two chiefs professed to be the friends of the 
friendship. British goi^ernment, but naturally cavilled at the treaty of 
Bassem. They said they ought to have been consulted 
before it was concluded, and that many of the articles 
required more discussion. 

Welles- Irt August, 1803, Colonel Wellesley put an end to these 
ley’s test, vacillations. If,” he said, ‘^Sindia and the Bhonsla are 
such friends of the British government as they profess to be, 
let them prove their sincerity by marching back their armies 
to their respective dominions.” Sindia replied that the 
English ought to set the example; in other words, that 
the English were to leave Sindia and the Bhonsla with 
their armies of freebooters to threaten the frontier of the 
Nizam, whilst Wellesley returned to Madras and Steven- 
son withdrew to Hyderabad. Sindia^ forgot that he had 
threatened to plunder the Nizam’s dominions, and had 
doubted whether there was to be peace or war. Sindia was 
accordingly told that it was he, and not the British govern- 
ment, who had broken the peace, and that therefore he must 
take the consequences. 

Second Thus began the second Mahratta war. The Resident left 
Makratta Sindia’s camp. Sindia and the Bhonsla moved towards 
war, 1803. south-east, as if to threaten Hyderabad ; but their 
operations were feeble and undecided. They marched and 
countermarched more to delay action than to carry out any 
definite plan. 

Victory at At last Wellesley and Stevenson agreed to make a com- 
Assaye, bined attack on the united armies. By some accident 
alone came upon the enemy near the village of 
' Assaye on the Nizam’s frontier, and resolved to fight a battle 
single-handed. His force only numbered four thousand five 
hundred men, whflst that of the Mahrattas numbered fifty 
thousand. The tetl€..of Assaye was fought on the 33rd of 
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September^ j8q 3. The Bhonsla Raja fled at the first shot^ 
and Siiidia' soon ' followed his .example, . The Mahratta 
artillerYj however, worked' great execution; and Wellesley 
only won the battle by cavalry and infantry charges. It 
was the clashing of a fiery few of Europeans against a host 
of Mahrattas ; and the fiery few won the day.^ The victory 
was decisive, but one-third of the European force in the 
British army lay dead or wounded on the field. 

The victory of Assaye was followed by the capture of End of the 
fortresses, and another , victory at Argauin. It would be Bekhan 
tedious to dwell on the details of the military operations, 
which, however much they redounded to the credit of the 
youthful Wellesley, were destined to be overshadowed by 
the glories of the Peninsula and Waterloo. It will suffice 
to say that by the end of the year 1803 the Dekhan cam- 
paign was over, and Sindia and the Bhonsla sued for peace. 

Meanwhile General Lake had carried on another brilliant Lake’s 
campaign in Hindustan. He left Cawnpore in August, campaign 
1803, defeated Perron’s cavalry at Alighur. and captured the 
Alighur fortress. He next marched on to Delhi, defeated of 
the French infantry, and entered the capital of the Moghuls Alighur 
as a hero and a conqueror. More than forty years pre- and Delhi, 
viously the last representative of the dynasty of the Great 
Mogul, the unfortunate Shah Alam, had fled from Delhi 
to Bengal, and taken refuge with the English. Ten years 
later he fled back from his protected retreat at Allahabad 
to the city of his fathers under the wing of the Mahrattas. 

In 1S03 he was pondering over his deliverance from the 
Mahrattas, and the advent of his English protectors at 
the capital of Aurangzeb and tomb of Humayun. 

The imperial family were much excited by the arrival of Settlement 
the English army. Spme finery and tinsel were furbished with Shah 
up to enable the blind and aged Shah Alam to give a recep- 
tion to the English general. The tottering descendant of 
Aurangzeb then placed himself under British protection ; 
and was left to dwell in »the palace, supported by a liberal 
pension from the British government. 

^ “ This is he that. far away 

Against the myilads of Assaye 
Clash’d with a fiery few and won.” 

TekjsYSOn’s Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington, 
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A.D, General Lake left tke city of Delhi in charge of Colonel 
1803-1864 Ochterlony, and brought the campaign to a dose by the 
End of the <^pture Of Agra and victory at Laswari. The battle of 
campaign Laswari broke up the l?rench battalions for ever, and put the 
in Hindus- English in possession of the whole of upper Hindustan. 

_ The fate of Perron was somewhat extraordmary. At the 
P^n in Tfeiy beginning of the campaign he appeared as a suppliant 
to the English general ’ He was in bad odour with Sndia; 
.his life was in danger; and he was anxious to retire to 
British territory with his private fortune. Permission was 
granted, and Perron ultimately took up his abode in the 
French settlement at Chandemagore, and'then dropped into 
oblivion., 

Sia£« Sindia and the Bhonslahad no alternative but to accept 
and the the dictation of the British government Accordingly they 
I^nsla concluded treaties on the basis of the treaty of Bassein. Sindia 
feudS^ renounced all pretensions to the. regions northward of the 
riK, Jttmna and westward of the Chambal ; all hold on the Great 
Mpghnl.; all claims to collect chout or plunder from the 
Rajpdts, Jfc, or other native princes. To all appearance 
his power for mischief had gone for ever.^ The Bhonsla 

' The n^otiations with I^iilat Rao Sindia were conducted by Major 
Malcolm and General Wellesley. Sindians prime minister was a veteran 
Brahman and bom dipiQmatist, with a sour, supercilious, inflexible 
comitenan^e, which notMng could disturb. The most startling demand 
or unexpected concession was received without .the movement of a 
muscle. Ma^olm said that he never saw a man with such a face for a 
game of brag; and henceforth the grey-haired Mahratta went by the 
name of Gld Brag.” Years passed away, and Wellesley returned to 
Europe and became Duke of Wellington. Malcolm met him and asked 
him about Talleyrand. Wellington replied that be was very much like 
“ Old Br^,” but not so clever. 

Negotiations under such circumstances were not easy. Malcolm 
went to Sindia’s camp, and found the young >MaharaJa almost as grave 
as his minister. - A meeting took place in a large tent amidst a storm 
of rain. Suddenly a volume of water burst in torrents through the 
canvas, and fell upon an Irish oflicer named Pepper. The Maharaja 
sareamed with laughter at the catastrophe, and all present joined in 
the chorus. AH gravity was at an end. The rain was followed by 
a storm of hail, and the diplomatists and their followers fell to work 
at collecting the hailstones, which are as refreshing as ices in the hot 
plains of India. 

But nothing could stop the pertinacity of ‘*01d Brag.” On a Sub- 
sequent occasion he demanded that an article should be inserted in the 
treaty that out of respect for th6 caste of Brahmans of which the 
Feishwa was a member, and out of friendship for Maharaja Sindia, and 
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Raja belonged to a smaller 'fry. He, ckkd .Cuttack oii.^the . a.d. 
east and E^ar on the west ; .'and' was henceforth known ,^'1803-1804 
the. Raja: of Nagpore* But, Lord Wellesley was^ afraid to 
vaunt his conquests in the eyes of the people of England^ 
unless he could prove that they were necessary for protection 
against the French. He kept possession of Cuttack because 
^ it was the only vulnerable tract on the Bay of Bengal that 
was open to invasion froiii the sea; but he made over 
the territory of Berar proper as a free gift to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. ' 

In 1804 Lord Wellesley had completed his political Comple- 
scheme for the government of India. The Gaekwar of - 

Baroda accepted the situation, and ceded territory for the ' 

maintenance of a Subsidiary Force. The Rajput princes poliucal 
and the Jit Raja of Bhurtpore gladly surrendered their systeta : 
old international life, with all its wars and feuds, for the 
sake of protection against the Mahrattas. The cession 
of Cuttack by the Berar Raja removed' the only break 
on the British line of seaboard from Calcutta to Comorin. 

Only one power of the slightest moment remained outside 
the pale of the new political system ; and that was JLasJacant 
Rao, the Mahratta freebooter who had usurped the throne 
ofHoIkar. 

In those days the British government had no interest Stabs of 
or concern in the rightness or wrongness of Jaswant Rao^s Jaswant 
pretensions. It was in no way responsible for his tisurpa- ^ 

tion, for that had begun before the subsidiary treaties were 
concluded with ' the other Mahratta powers. The British to a 
government might have, arbitrated, but it could not force protective 
the people of Indore, nor the Mahratta princes in general, to alkauce. 
accept its arbitration. It could not conclude any subsidiary 
or protective treaty, which would guarantee Jaswant Rao 
Holkar in the dominions of the Holkar family ; because, 
according to the common understanding of the Mahratta 
states, Jaswant Rko Holkar was a rebel against the Peishwa, 
and an illegitimate son of the late ruler, whilst the legitimate 

for the purpose of increasing its own reputation, the British government 
should prohibit the slaughter of cows throughout Hindustan. Such a 
wholesale* demand was perilous to the well-being of European soldiers, 
to say nothing of Englishmen in general, who are supposed to 
owe their superiority to beef. Accordingly the proposition was rejected 
as inadmissible. 
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heir was stiU alive. But Lord Wellesley was willing to leave 
Jaswant Rao alone, provided only that he abstained from all 
aggressions upon the territories of the British go^^ernment, 
or upon those of its allies. 

But Jaswant Rao was a free lance of the oldbMahratta 
typej a man of the stamp of Sivaji with the instinct of a 
freebooter running in his blood. He did not aspire to be a 
warrior and hero like the Sindias. He preferred plunder to 
political power; and consequently took more delight in 
commanding loose bodies of predatory horsemen, like 
another Sivaji, than in directing the movements of drilled 
battalions of infantry, like Mahadaji Sindia or Daulat Rao, 
It was the boast of Jaswant Rao Hoikar that his home was 
in the saddle, and that his dominions extended over every 
country that could be reached by his horsemen. 

In 1803, whilst English and Mahrattas were engaged in 
wars in the Dekhan and upper Hindustan, Jaswant Rao 
Hoikar collected a golden harvest in Malwa and Rajpdtana. 
Subsequently he was Joined by deserters or fugitives from 
Sindia and the Bhonsla; and but for the presence of the 
English in Hindustan might have become the most for- 
midable predatory power in Central India. 

But Jaswant Rao Hoikar was ill at ease. He was an 
Esau amongst the Mahratta powers, without fear or love 
for any one of them. He was alarmed at the victories of 
the English. It was obvious to his mind, moulded by 
Mahratta culture, that he had an inherent right to collect 
chout, which the English were bound to respect. As a 
matter of fact, he could not keep his forces together without 
plunder or .chout. But he feared that the English were 
unable or unwilling to recognise the sacred rights of the 
Mahrattas, and were bent on putting a stop to his future 
expeditions. ” 

Jaswant Rao proceeded to work upon the English with all 
the wariness of a Mahratta. He wrote an arrogant letter to 
General Lake, full of pretensions as regards what he called 
his rights, but still professing much friendship. He con- 
tinued the work of collecting chout and plunder from the 
protected allies in Rajpdtana, and at the same time he urged 
them to throw off their dependence on the British govern- 
ment. He was told by General Lake that the English 
had no desire to interfere with hini. but that it was absolutely 
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necessary that he should withdraw to Indore territory, and a.d. 
abstain from all aggressions on the British government or its 18 03-180 4 
allies. _ 

Jaswant Rao then took a more decided tone. He requested Arrogant 
permission to levychout according to the customs of his demands 
ancestors. He offered to conclude a treaty, provided the 
British government would guarantee him in the possession 
of Indore territory. But he refused to withdraw from 
Rajpiitana until the English complied with his demands. 

He wrote letters still more peremptory to General Wellesley 
in the Dekhan, threatening to bum, sack, and slaughter by 
hundreds of thousands in the event of refusal. He invited 
Daulat Rao Sindia to join him in an attack upon British 
possessions; but Sindia was already disgusted with his dupli- 
city, and not only refused to have anything more to do 
with such a faithless chieftain, but reported Jaswant Rao’s 
proffered alliance to the British authorities. 

There was no alternative but to reduce Jaswant Rao to prepara- 
submission. General Lake was ordered to move southward tions for 
into Rajpdtana, whilst General Wellesley moved northw’ard waragainst 
from the Dekhan; and Jaswant Rao w’ould then have beenj^^ 
henamed in between the two armies, and compelled to sur- Holkar. 
render at discretion. But there was a famine in the Dekhan ; 
the rains had failed, and the country Irad been ravaged by 
the armies of Sindia and the Bhonsla. General Wellesley 
could not move from the Dekhan, but ordered Colonel 
Murray to march from Guzerat towards Malwa with a suffi- 
cient force to co operate with any force which might be sent 
by General Lake. Daulat Rao Sindia also offered to co- 
operate with the English for the reduction of Jaswant Rao, 
whom he declared had forfeited all claim to consideration 
from his treacherous refusal to join the allied Mahratta 
armies before the battle’ of Assaye. 

In April, 1804, General Lake moved an army into General 
Rajputana, and sent a detachment in advance under Colonel Lake in 
Monson. Jaswant Rao beat a hasty retreat through, Rajpfi- Rajpu- 
tana towards Indore territory in the south. In May the 
English force captured Holkar’s fortress of Rampoora, jaswant 
known as Tonk- Rampoora. The rains were now approach- Rao, 
ing, and General Lake left Colonel Monson to keep Jaswant 
Rao in check, and then returned to cantonments. 

The force under Colonel Monson consisted of five 
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battalions of sepoys, a tram of artillery, and two bodies of 
irregular borse, one linder a Lieutenam Lucan, and the other 
undCT Bapoji Sindia, a kinsman of Dauiat Rao. In June 
Monson crossed the river Chambal and reached 
and was joined by a body of troops in the service of the 
Rajpdt' ruler of Kotah, who was anxious for the friendship 
of the Brilish government. Monson was daily expecting to 
be joined by Murray with the force from Guzerat, as well as 
by a force which Dauiat Rao Sindia promised to send from 
Ujain. Accordingly he advanced through the^ pass of 
Mokundra into Holkar’s territory, and continued his march 
some fifty miles further to the southward. 

In the beginning of July Colonel Monson was staggered 
by a succession of untoward events. His supplies were 
running very low. . Treachery was in his camp of which he 
was ignorant ; Bapoji Sindia was sending secret messages to 
Taswant Rao to turn back and advance against the English 
brigade. Next Monson heard that Colonel Murray had 
taken fright and was retreating to Guzerat ; and that J aswant 
Rao had stayed his onward flight and turned back, and was 
marching apinst him with overwhelming forces, and a vast 

train of artillery. « * 

Colonel Monson ordered a retreat to Mokundra pass, 
leaving, the irregular horse to follow. Shortly afterwmds 
to the Bapoii Sindia came up with k story -that Jaswant Rao had 
Mokundra irregular horse, and that Lucan was taken prisoner. 

' Monson reached ■ the Mokundra ^ pass ; and Bapoji Sin<ha 
filled up the measure of his iniquity by deserting the 
English and going over bodily to Jaswant Rao with all ms 
horsemen. Shortly afterwards Monson was attacked by 
the whole army of Holkar, -but -succeeded in repulsing the 

Retreat to ^"Sortunately, instead of holding out at the Mokui^ra 
Kotah and pass, Colonel Monson continued his retreat to Kotah. 1 he 
.Agra. ruler of Kotah lost heart at seeing the fugitives, and shut 
his gates against them. The rainy season was at its 
height. Colonel Monson continued his retreat towards 
the north, but his supplies were exhausted, and his 
guns sank hopelessly in the mud. He was obliged 
to spike his guns and destroy his ammunition to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. Sindia’s com- 
mander came up to join him with the expected detachment 
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from UjaiB : but when Mahratta saw the wretched a.d. 
state of the fugitives^ he turned his guns upon the English 1^04-1805 
force and went over to Jaswant Rao. It is needless to “ 
dwell on further details of disasters in crossing rivers, and 
privations and sufferings beneath the pitiless rains. The 
retreat became a disorderly rout, during which the English 
sepoys were constantly exposed to the charges and sur- 
prises of Jaswant Rao Holkar. About the end of August, 

1804, the shattered remains of Monson’s brigade managed 
to reach Agra. 

Monson^s retreat was one of those disasters which will Disastrous 
upset the designs of the ablest statesmen. The political political 
system of Lord Wellesley was in imminent danger. For a 
brief interval British prestige vanished from Hindustan. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar was exaggerated into a Mahratta hero, 
and was joined by most of the predatory bands of Central 
India. Even the Rajput and Jat princes, the protected 
allies of the British government, were shaken in their 
allegiance by the successes of the victorious hlahratta. 

Jaswant Rao took possession of Muttra, and then with Jaswant 
happy audacity hastened to Delhi, to seize Shah Alam, and 
plunder Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul. He 
was beaten off from Delhi by a small force under Ochter- pelki, and 
lony ; but meanwhile a new ally had sprung up in his rear. Bhurtpore. 
The Jit Raja of Bhurtpore threw off his dependence on the 
British government, and declared in favour of Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, The fortress of Bhurtpore was the strongest 
in Hindustan. The huge walls of hardened mud rose 
round the city like a rampart of mountains. They were a 
godsend to Jaswant Rao. He sent his guns and infantry 
within the walls, and began to ravage the Doab with his 
army of horsemen, like a Tartar Khan of the olden time. 

(^eral Lake took tlie field with his cavalry, and soon Lake 
routed and dispersed the Mahratta horse. The English 
captured the fortress of Deeg, which- also belonged to the 
Bhurtpore Raja. But then, instead of completing the besieges 
destruction of Jaswant Rao, General Lake advanced against Bhurtpore, 
Bhurtpore, and endeavoured^, to capture the impregnable 
fortress without even a siege-train. For a period of four 
months, from January 1805 to the following April, he wasted 
the strength of the English army in trying to storm these 
enormous earthworks. To make matters worse, Daulat Rao 
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Sindia threw off his allegiance to the British government, 
and declared for Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The fortunes of the English soon began to brighten. 
The Raja of Bhurtpore grew frightened, and was restored to 
the protected alliance on paying a fine of two hundred 
thousand pounds to the British government Subsequent 
defeats inflicted on Jaswant Rao brought Daulat Rao Sindia 
to his senses. Difficulties were being removed, and tran- 
quillity was about to be restored, when negotiations were 
upset by the home authorities. At the end of July, 1805, 
Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, and took up the office 
of Governor-General, and the policy of the British govern- 
ment underwent an important change. Shortly afterwards 
Lord Wellesley returned to England. 

Lord Wellesley was a statesman of the highest order, 
who brought the political experiences of western culture to 
bear upon the conditions of Asiatic rule. His genius was 
untrammelled by the narrow ideas which grew out of a 
trading monopoly, and which swayed the better judgment 
of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings. He valued the 
“security and prestige of the British empire in India at a 
higher rMQ than the commercial privileges of the. East India 
and consequently he raised up a host of enemiesj 
who could not appreciate his comprehensive foresight. But, 
in the teeth of all opposition, he established the sovereignty 
of the British government over the greater part of India, 
and put an end for ever to the English-born fantasy of a 
balance of power. 

Lord Wellesley, has been compared with Akbar. Con- 
sciously or unconsciou^y, he sought to build up a British 
empire in India on similar foundations to mose of the 
ivloghul empire of Akbar^ He avoided, however, the spirit 
of oriental intrigue, which balanced one element of race or 
religion against another; and he laboured to provide for the 
peace and security of India by establishing the British 
government as a paramount power over Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, and protecting the chieftains of Rajpiitana against 
the predatory incursions of Sindia and Holkar. ' He formed 
a school of political officers, whose aspirations were linked 
with the well-being of the Britisti empire, rather than with 
the maintenance of the Company's monopoly ; and thus he 
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led to the identification of British interests with those of 
India, which has been the main work of the nineteenth 
century. Small in stature and imperious in will, he was 
known to his admirers as the glorious little.inan and as 
long as the Anglo-Indian empire retains a place in histo^, 
the name of the Marqui§ of Wellesley will rank amonsst^its 
most lifustrious fpundera. 

Lord Wellesley was led into errors, but they were the Errors of 
errors of genius. — the outcome of a foresight which credits Wellesley 
enemies with the entertainment of designs beyond their^^g’^^£ 
power of execution. Wellesley gauged the ambition of the lenitis. 
first Napoleon, and foreshadowed the dreams which w^ould 
have carried a French army from the Mediterranean to the 
Ganges; but he overrated the resources as well as the 
prescience of the imperial dreamer, and he underrated the 
obstructions and difficulties which beset Napoleon in Europe, 
and checked his advance in the footsteps of Alexander. He 
provided for the defence of India against plans which had 
no real existence, excepting in his cwn imagination, but 
which nevertheless might have provta substantial dangers 
had Napoleon been a Wellesley, or Wellesley a Napoleon. 

Lord Welleslej was the founder of the Indisin Civil ^emodel- 
Service on its 'The ot j^dian 

Company ivere emphatically merchants ; and he rightly con- 
sidexeii ihat mercantile training is of small use to civil Service, 
adrninktrators-in comparison with a knowledge of .hls^ry, 
law, economy, and Indian langpages.^ Moreover, 

during the old commercial period, money-making too often 
became a master passion, and certainly exercised an undue 
influence on the. Indian rulers of the eighteenth century. 

)Yith these views Lord Wellesley founded a College on a 
grand scale at Calcutta^ with a competent staff of professors, 
for the special education of young civilians fresh from 
Europe ; and although his plans were dwarfed for a while into 
insignificance by the Court of Directors, yet in the end .they 
led to the establishment of a ‘ Coll^ ^ Haileybury, which 
.served as a training-school for" Indian civil servantS^until the' ^ 
introduction of the .competitive system in comparatively 
modem times/ 
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CONCILIATION: LOBD CORNWALLIS, SIR GEORGE BARLOW, 
AND LORD MINTO. 

A.D. 1805 TO 1813. 

^ The second coming: of Lord Cornwallis to India was the 

1805-1*807 result of a political reaction^ The British nation was 
■ — alarmed at Lord Wellesley’s conquests, and his large assump- 
Reaction tion of political power. It was always averse to territorial 
^TdWel- aggrandisement except for colonial purposes, or to humble 
lesiey’s France ; and it was especially averse to conquests in India, 
im^ria! which provided no outlet for the superfluous population of 
policy. England, but only transferred large provinces from the govern- 
ment of native princes to that of the servants of the East 
India Company, The Directors themselves were equally 
alarmed at the extension of their dominion and' responsi- 
bilities; for they had learned by bitier experience that wars 
and conquests only added to the expenditure, without in- 
creasing the profits of the Company, or otherwise promoting 
the interests of trade. Above all, neither the British nation 
nor the Company could understand the new political dogma, 
that India could only be governed in peace by reducing her 
princes to the condition of feudatories, and setting up the 
British government as the paramount power. The policy 
bf Lord Wellesley savoured too much of that of Napoleon 
to be acceptable to the people of England ; and it was 
i-ccordingly attacked on all sides tooth and nail. 

The real fact was that the native, powers, in. India were 
not states after the European model. They w^ere ^ the 
most part new and crude principalities, which had grown up 
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within the previous half century.^ Rebel Muhammadaii A.n. 
Viceroys had thrown oflf their dependence on the Great 1^05-1807 
. Moghul j , and _ converted ■ their provinces into kingdoms, p ““ 7 “ 
Mahratta freebooters had created an empire over feudatory erxora^^ 
princes on the basis of plunder ; and their dominions had respecting 
been consolidated by Brahmans, who played the part of native 
ministers, accountants, and collectors of revenue. There 
were no political constitutions or hereditary aristocracies in 
either the Moghul or the Mahratta empires; nothing but 
bodies of officials, organised chiefly for the collection of 
revenue, bound by no national ties, and only held together by 
a system of red-tape and routine, which in times of revolution 
or disaster was either broken up or dwindled into hereditary 
names and sinecures. 

The older states of Europe may have been created in a Contrast 
similar fashion ; but they have endured for a thousand years, between 
and the traditional experiences of a past history have con- European 
verted subject populations into nationalities, and rude warrior native 
barons into landed nobilities. The kingdoms of India, with pknci- 
the exception of the Rajput principalities, were things of palities. 
yesterday, without national life or organisation. The king- 
doms of Europe had undergone a political training under 
kings and emperors, parliaments, popes, and priests, which 
had moulded them into substantive states, quickened them 
with international life, and fitted them for the exercise of 
political power within their respective circles, and the ob- 
servance of their obligations and duties in the European 
states system. ■ 

The princes and nobles of India required the same Absence of 
training as the old feudal kings and barons of Europe. The 
Great Moghul, the last symbol of imperialism, had shrivelled 
into a feeble pageant The little vitality that remained in 
the name had died oat under a Vizier, or an Amir of, 

Amirs, who might be Moghul or Mahratta, Afghan or Arab, 
according to the daily game of revolutions and shuffling of 
factions at the Moghul capital. Lord Wellesley was a 
generation in advance of his age. He saw, with that true 
genius which is rarely understood or recognised by contem- 
poraries, that a new paramount power was necessary for the 

^ The only exceptions of importance were the Rajputs, and they 
were overran by Mahratfcas, and were as shattered as the Nizam after 
the battle of Kurdla. 
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salvation of India ; and that such a power could be exercised 
by the British government and by that government alone. 

But Lord Wellesley made mistakes, like all other states- 
men who are dealing with a present which is imperfectly 
known, and a future that can only be conjectured. He had 
over-rated the strength of the Mahrattas, and the danger 
of Sindians French battalions. Since then he had under- 
lated the powers of mischief which were still left in the 
hands of the Mahratta princes. He was consequently taken 
aback at the outbreak of Jaswant Rao Holkar ; especially 
when it was followed up by the defection of Sindia and the 
protected Rajas of Rajputana, 

The result of the embroglio was that the home authorities 
resolved to reverse the policy of Lord Wellesley, and revert 
to that of Sir John Shore ; to-abandon the system of sub- 
sidiary and protective alliances, and return to that of neutral- 
ity and isolation ; and, above all, to conciliate the Mahratta 
princes to British ascendency by the restoration of con- 
quered territories, and surrender of captured fortresses. 

That Lord Wellesley was bitterly mortified by this decision 
may well be imagined j but every statesman who is in 
advance of his generation must be prepared to see his ideas 
ignored, misunderstood, or held up to derision, until popular 
errors are corrected by public disasters, and the foregone 
conclusions of those in power are educatetl by a larger ex- 
perience to a right understanding of the evils and their cure. 

Lord Cornwallis was prepared to go extravagant lengths 
in the way of conciliation and neutrality. He would have 
withdrawn the Great Moghul and' all his family to Bengal, 
and made over Delhi to Daulat Rap Sindia, with liberty to 
recover his lost territories between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. He would have abandoned the protective treaties 
with the Rajput and Jzit princes, and left them to the tender 
Imercies of the Mahrattas. 

Fortunately for the interests of philanthropy, Lord Corn- 
wallis. did not live to carry out these reactionary intentions. 
He was sixty-seven years of age; he had landed at Calcutta 
at the end of July to.be exposed to the damp heats of a 
Bengal August,' when every breeze .from the south was laden 
with the feverish malaria of the Sunderbunds. In the month 
of September, the most trying month in. the plains, he was 
travelling towards the north-west ; and the fatal result might 
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have beeB foreseen. The anxious veteran became weak Aa>. 
in mind and body, sank into a state of insensibilityj and ^805-1807 
finally, died on the 5tli of October, 1805, before he had been ' 
ten weeks inlhe country. 

The successor of Lord Cornwallis was a man of a dilferent Sir George 
culture. Sir George Barlow was not an independent noble- Barlow, 
man, educated in European politics ; but a civil servant of the Qenerar" 
Company, pliant under superior authority, but self-willed 1805-7 / 
ill his own sphere of action. He had been a member of Ms cha- 
council in the time of Lord Wellesley, and had steadily racter, 
sup]jorted Wellesley's imperial poliqye Subsequently, how- 
ever, he accepted me policy of conciliation and neutrality, 
which Lord Cornwallis was preparing to carry out in accord- 
ance with the will of the home authorities. 

The political apostasy of Barlow has been much con- Political 
demned, but perhaps without sufficient cause. He adopted 
the imperial system of Lord Wellesley when that nobleman * 

was in power; but it was impossible for him to resist the 
reaction in public opinion, which had recalled Lord Wellesley 
and placed Lord Cornwallis at the head of afiairs. Such 
open rebellion against all the home authorities, including 
both houses of parliament, would have been an unwarrant- 
able assumption, and have ended in a political suicide from 
which nothing w^ais to be gained. . 

By the end- of 1805, Lord Lake had pursued Jaswant-Rao Sul>mis- 
Holkar into the Punjab;' and forced him to come to terms, siou of 
A half-hearted treaty w^as concluded by Sir John Malcolm 
with the Mahratta adventurer, which satisfied no one. Hoikar. 
There was enough concession to the new policy of coh- 
cilation to exasperate Lord Lake, and enough spice of 
Wellesley^s policy of imperialism to exasperate Sir George 
Barlow. All Holkaris territories were restored to Jaswaut 
Fsao, except the fortress of Tonk Ranipoora; but he was 
bound over not to commit any aggressions on the British 
government, or on any of its allies, including the Rajpiit 
Rajas. 

■ 'V Tliis' unexpected liberaH^^ audacity of Jaswant Arrogant 

Rao. He claimed the territories in Hindustan and the preteu- 
Dekhan, which he had demanded from Lake and Wellesley 
before the Beginning of the war. He claimed a right to 
collect contributions from the Raja of Jaipur. Lord Lake 
was so disgusted with these arrogant demands on the part of 
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a prostrate foe, that he stopped the negotiations ; andlhen, 
of course, Jaswant Rao Holkar gave in, and withdrew all 
demands, and accepted the proffered terms. 

But Sir George Barlow was not satisfied with this treaty. 
He ordered the fortress of Tonk Rampoora to be restored 
to' Jaswant Rao. The recovery of the fortress was ' most 
gratifying to the faithless Mahratta, and he naturally thought 
he could do as he pleased. Accordingly he broke all Ms 
pledges, and exacted enormous sums from the Jaipur Raja; 
whilst Lord Lake, who had returned to head-quarters to 
save the expense of his field force, was prevented from 
putting a stop to his depredations. 

Sir George Barlow next annulled the protective treaties 
which bad been concluded with the chiefs of Rajputana. 
He declared that the chiefs had forfeited British protection 
by the countenance they had subsequently given to Jaswant 
Rao Holkar during the retreat of Colonel Monson. The 
Rajput chiefs had certainly deserted the English and helped 
Holkar when they saw Monson running away. But in like 
manner they deserted Holkar and helped the English when 
they saw Jaswant Rao running away. The question in 
dispute however became a matter of personal quarrel be- 
tween Lake and Barlow. Lake had promised to restore 
the Raja of Jaipur to the protective allitince provided he 
resisted the advance of Holkar. The Raja performed his 
part, but Barlow annulled the protective treaty with Jaipur, 
and Lake was naturally indignant that his pledges should 
be ignored. But Barlow was deaf to all the protests of 
Lake, and abandoned the Rajputs to the irregular demands 
of .the Mahrattas, with, the exception of the Rajpfit kate of 
Ulwar and the ]dt state of Blmrtpore, v/hose claims to pro- 
tection could not be set aside. 

But the violence of the reaction against the policy of 
Lord Wellesley went too far for even Sir George Barlow. 
The home authorities proposed to restore all the territories 
which had been acquired by Lord Wellesley during the 
Mahratta war. Barlow replied that such a restitution would 
be most dangerous. Instead of inducing the Mahrattas to 
keep the peace, it would only tempt them to renewed efforts 
for the subversion of the British power in India, and a 
return to the wars and anarchy of the eighteenth century. 
Meanwhile the Mahratta feudatories heard of the proposal, 
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and were puzzled by the restoration of territory and A.n. 
fortresses to Jaswant Rao Holkar. The Raja of Nagpore'^^o5"^^o7 
especially demanded the restoration of Cuttack and Berar, 
although Cuttack was essential to the maritime defence of 
British India, and Berar had been ceded to the Nizam. 

The Raja of Nagpore, however, was a true Mahratta; and 
down to his death, in i8i6, he never ceased to implore the 
British government for compensation on account of Cuttack 
and Berar. 

For a brief interval the policy of non-intervention ap- Brief 
peared to be a success. The predatory powers confined interval 
their depredations to Malwa and Rajpdtana, and respected 
the territories of the British government and its allies. 

There were frequent rumours of confederacies against the 
British power, but they were generally discredited. To all 
outward appearance the Peishwa w^as politically dormant, or 
too much engaged in trying to reduce the smaller refractory 
feudatories within his own dominions, to attempt to carry 
on secret intrigues with other powers outside his frontier. 

At the same time Sindia and Holkar were afraid of each 
Dther, and chiefly busied themselves with exacting revenue 
and chout for the maintenance of their overgrown armies. 

In 1806 there was a great alarm in the Madras Presidency| Bisaffec- 
There was a sudden rising of the sepoys at Vellore, and th| ^ 
Madras army was said to be disaffected. The fortress 
of Vellore, which had been the scene of many tragedies in mutiny at 
the past history of the Carnatic, bad been turned into a Vellore, 
residence for the Mysore princes of Tippu^s family. It was 
held by a garrison of about four hundred European soldiers, 
and fifteen hundred sepoys. The, sepoys arose Jn the night, 
and attached the European barracks, firing through the Vene- 
tian windows until halC the force were killed or wounded. 

Other parties of sepoys attacked the European houses and 
shot down thirteen English officers, who had rushed out to 
learn the cause of the uproar. All this while .the Mysore 
princes and their followers were in active communication 
with the mutineers, supplied them with provisions, and 
hoisted the flag of Mysore over the fortress. 

Unfortunately the Europeans had no ammunition, but Prompt 
the survivors made a sally from the barracks, and managed 
to maintain a position on a gateway under cover of 
bastion. Every officer was killed, but a gallant resistance was 
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A.D. mamtained by a Sergeant BrodiCj who was the hero of the day, 
1805-1807 ji^anwhile news of the outbreak was carried to Arcotj eight 
' miles offy where Colonel Gillespie was iii command. Relief 
was soon at hand. Colonel Gillespie galloped to ¥ellore 
with a troop of European dragoons, and two field guns. 
Gillespie rode far in advance of his men, and reached the 
gateway, amidst a furious fire, just as Brodie and his small 
party were burning their last cartridge. A chain of soldiers* 
belts was let down by Brodie, and Gillespie dragged himself 
to the top of the gateway, and placed himself at the head of 
the survivors, who welcomed him as their deliverer. At his 
word of command the soldiers promptly formed, and drove 
back the enemy with the bayonet. Presently the dragoons 
came up with the galloper guns. The gates of the fortress 
were blown open; the soldiers rushed in; four hundred 
mutineers were cut down; others were taken prisoners; 
and a few only escaped by dropping from the walls. 

Needless A searching inquiry was made into the cause of the 
innova- mutiny. It was ascertained that the military authorities at 
Madras had issued orders forbidding the sepoys from 
the mutiny. parade with ear-rings or caste marks, and 

requiring them to shave their beards and trim their mous- 
tachios. Above all, an obnoxious head-dress had been 
introduced, which was totally unlike the beloved turban, 
and bore a closer resemblance to the European hat, which 
has always been an eyesore to orientals. 

Ag^ra- These innovations had rankled in the hearts of the 
vated by Madras sepoys, and exposed them to taunts and derision. 
wOd^^ Vellore the disaffection was aggravated by the presence 

rumours, of the Mysore princes, and the fact that many of Tippu*s 
old soldiers were serving in the English garrison. Moreover 
alarming rumours were whispered abroad that the new army 
regulations were only a preliminary to the forcible conver- 
sion of the sepoys to Christianity. The prompt action of 
Colonel Gillespie put a stop to further troubles ; but there 
were some disturbances at Hyderabad, which showed that 
the disaffection was widely spread/ 

Recall of The Court of Directors were so alarmed at this sepoy 
Bentinck mutiny, that they recalled Lord' William Bentinck, the 
M^ras Governor of Madras, as well as Sir John Craddock, the 

commander-in-chief of the Madras army, for having sanc- 
tioned such dangerous innovations. Lord William Bentinck 
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protested against his removal, but the Directors were inex- a.d. 
orable. Twenty years afterwards he obtained tardy redress 1B 07-1S 13 
by being appointed Governor-General of India. 

In 1807 Sir George Barlow was succeeded at Calcutta by Lord 
Lord Minto, The new Governor-General was ^ strongly 
impressed with the wisdom of the policy of non-interven- 
tioo. He was bent on eschewing the errors of Lord Welles- 1807-13. 
ley and walking in the ways of Lord Cornwallis. Moreover 
Great Britain was engaged in wars against Napoleon, and 
peace in India was to be maintained at any price. 

Immediately after Lord Minto’s arrival in Bengal, atten- Ttirbu- 
tion was called to the state of affairs in Bundelkund; and he lence_and 
discovered to his surprise and disappointment that the policy 
of non-intervention was sometimes not only inexpedient kund. 
but impossible. The territory of Bundelkund stretches to 
the southward of the Jumna from Behar to Malwa. it 
was parcelled out amongst a number of turbulent chieftains, 
who had been partly conquered by All Bahadur,^ but 
who were supposed to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Peishwa. A large tract of Bundelkund had been ceded by the 
Peishwa to the British government for the maintenance of 
the Poona Subsidiary Force; but it was found that the country 
had never been completely subjected by the Peishwa, and 
that territory had been ceded which had never acknowledged 
his suzerainty. Bundelkund was overrun with military free- 
booters, A hundred and fifty fortresses were held by as 
many chiefs of banditti, who were permitted on the prin- 
ciples of non-intervention to settle their disputes by the 
sword. 

Sir George Barlow had sacrificed revenue and prestige Departure 
rather than violate the new policy ; but Lord Minto resolved 
to take action. Military operations were undertaken with 
the usual success. The. result was that peace and order vention. 
were established in Bundelkund ; and the turbulence and 
anarchy which had prevailed in these Jungle tracts since the 
days of Aurangzeb, were banished out of the land under the 
protective influence of British rule. 

The Punjab next attracted the attention of Lord Minto. ^f 
A Sikh chieftain, named Runjeet Singh, had brought the 
Sikh Sirdars under his authority, and established a sovereignty 

i .See an/s, page 391. Lahore. 
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A.D. wliicli kept down rebels and bandits by the iron heel 
1S07-1813 of military despotism. The territories of Runjeet Singh 
included the old battle-grounds where Alexander fought 
against Porus j and fears were entertained that Napoleon 
would march in the steps of the great Macedonian and 
attempt the conquest of Hindustan.^ 

In 1807 Runjeet Singh was making aggressions on the 
Sikh principalities of Sirhind, between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. These Cis-SutleJ Sikhs had paid allegiance to the 
British government ever since the campaign of Lord Lake ; 
and they now applied for British protection against Runjeet 
Singh. The case was a diffit:ult one, for it was necessary to 
conciliate Runjeet Singh as regards French invasion, whilst 
maintaining British supremacy on the banks of the Sutlej. 
Mission of In 1808 Lord Minto sent a young civilian, named Charles 
Charles Metcalfe, to conduct the negotiations with Runjeet Singh ; 

and by firmness on the part of the envoy, and the advance 
of a military force to the Sutlej, Runjeet Singh was induced 
to give in, and withdraw his troops to the westward of the 
river. Mr. Metcalfe established his reputation for tact and 
discretion by his able conduct of the mission, and lived to 
play an important part in Indian history.® ’ 

Later on the affairs of Jaswant Rao Holkar fell into dis- 
order. His subjects rebelled against him as a usurper, and 
sought to retain ‘the throne by murdering his legitimate 
Jaswam brother and nephew. Next he took to drinking brandy, 

Kao. until at last he was pronounced to be insane, and placed in 

confinement ; and his wife Tulsf Baf assumed the govern- 
ment of Indore with the help of an 
named Amfr Khan. 
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^ According to the latest orthography Runjeet'^ is spelt Ran jit,” 
and this spelling has been adopted in dealing with Kanjft Singh, the 
Jat Raja, w'ho is unknown to European readers. But the name of 
Runjeet Singh, the “Lion of Lahore,” has become classical. 

^ Besides Metcalfe’s mission to the Punjab, Lord Minto sent a mission, 
ifinder Colonel Malcolm, to the court of Persia, and another, under Mr. 
pountstuart Elphinstone, to the court of Kabul, to counteract the sup- 
posed designs of the Emperor Napoleon! Neither mission was followed 
by any practical result, and both might be passed over as obsolete. It 
is, however, curious to note that Elphinstone never reached Kabul, but 
met Shah Shuja, the nominal sovereign of Afghanistan, at Peshawar. 
By this time the Afghan empire, founded by Ahmad Shah Abdall, was 
broken up ; the whole country was distracted by civil wars, and Shah 
Shuja was drivoa into exile shortly after Elphinstone left Peshawar. 
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'The career of Aiiifr Khan, the founder of the Tonk prin- : a . d . 
cipalitjs reveals the wretched condition of Rajpiitana and 
Malwa. Originally AnnT Khan was a leader of liaBdits^ Career of' 
and as such he had been an associate of Jaswant Rao Amir 
Holkar. His banditti grew into an army, maintained by lOian, 
forced contributions and robberies. When Jaswant Rao the 
became insane, Amir Khan interfered in the affairs of Iti- 
dore ; he professed to protect the state of Holkar, whilst 
exacting large grants of -territory and revenue from the 
weak government of Tulsl Bat 

Amir Khan, like ail the predatory powers at this period, Aggres- 
was constantly in want of means to support his lawless 
soldiery. Rajpiitana and Malwa were exhausted, and he 
was compelled to look abroad. He revived some dormant Nagpore. 
claim of Holkar against the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpore, and 
invaded Nagpore territory with a large army. 

Lord Minto sent a force to protect Nagpore, and the Inter- 
result was that Amir Khan was forced to retire to his own ference of 
territories. But Lord Minto felt that this interference was 
a violation of the policy of non-intervention ; and he ex- 
plained to the Court of Directors that he had interfered in 
behalf of the Raja of Nagpore as a measure of self-defence, 
to prevent any alliance between two Muhammadan powers, 
like Amir Khan and the Nizam. By this time, however, 
the home authorities were awakening to the fact that war, 
brigandage, and anarchy were on the increase in Central 
India; and they not only approved of what Lprd Minto 
had done, but expressed a wish that he had made an end 
of Amir Khan. ' ^ ■, ■■ * . , „ ' . 

One episode will suffice to reveal the horrible state of Quarrel 
turmoil which prevailed in the fertile regions of Rajpiitana. 

Every Rajput chieftain was anxious to marry a daughter of Jaipur 
the Rana of Udaipud The reigning Rana had only one respiting 
daughter, and she had been betrothed at an early age to the,the 
Raja of Jodhpur. The Raja died, and was succeeded by daughter 
a prince named Min Singh. Meanwhile the princess had 
been betrothed to the .Raja of Jaipur; but Man Singh 
claimed her hand on the ground that she had been be- 
trothed to the throne of Jodhpur, and not to the mere 

occupant for the time being. . _ -Desokting 

From 1806 to 1810, Rajputana was convulsed by this 
domestic struggle between Jodhpur and Jaipur. Nearly all 1806-10. 
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the chiefs in Rajpdtana took a part in the war, just as their 
forefathers had fought ort either side in the war of the Mahi 
Bhdrata. 

Amfr Khan went from one side to the other with his army 
of banditti, as best suited his own interests. Originally he 
was bought over by Jaipur, and helped to defeat Mdn Singh, 
and shut him up in his fortress of Jodhpur, whilst ravaging 
the surrounding country. Next he was bought over by Man 
Singh, who offered to pay him a yearly tribute of some half 
a million sterling. Meanwhile Amfr Khan was guilty of 
treacheries and wholesale ass^sinations, which alone would 
suffice to brand his character with infamy. 

All this time the Rana of Udaipur took no part in the 
war ; but his territories were exposed to the ravages and 
depredations of Daulat Rao Sindia and Amir Khan. The 
marches of the Mahratta and Afghan armies were to be traced 
by blazing villages and mined harvests ; and wherever they 
encamped they turned the garden of Rajpiitana into a desert 
and desolation. 

In this extremity the Rana of Udaipur claimed the pro- 
tection of the British government as the paransount power. 
He offered to cede half his territories for the defence of the 
other half. The rival princes of Jodhpur and Jaipur joined 
in the solicitation. They declared that there always had 
been a paramount power in India to protect the weak against 
the strong ; and as the East India Company had become the 
paramount power it was bound to fulfil its duties. 

The interference of the British government would have 
put an end to all this frightful anarchy ; but it would have 
been an open and undisguised violation of the policy of non- 
intervention. The Rana of Udaipur was refused all help. 
Driven by despair, he bought the protection of Amfr Khan 
by the cession of a quarter of his doininions ; and stooped 
to the ignominy of exchanging turbans with the Afghan free- 
booter. 

Still the war was raging between Jodhpur and Jaipur, 
Amfr Khan proposed to stop it by taking the life of the 
innocent cause of the quarrel ; and he threatened to carry 
off the princess, and make her over to Man Singh of Jodhpur, 
unless his advice was followed. The miserable Rana gave 
his consent to the murder of his child ; and the Rajput 
maiden accepted her doom, and drank the poison which was 
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to put an end to her existence. The terrible tragedy filled a.d. 
'western India with shame and horror; and there was not a 1807-1813 
chieftain in Rajpdtana who did not lament the fate of the 
unhappy princess, and execrate all concerned in the heart- 
less atrocity. 

But other causes were at work, besides the policy of non- Successes 
intervention, to prevent Lord Minto from interfering in 
western India. The war between Great Britain arid France 
was being fought in eastern waters. The Mauritius was a waters. 
dep6t for French frigates and privateers, which swept the 
seas from Madagascar to Java.. The merchants of Calcutta 
alone estimated their losses at two millions sterling since the 
beginning of the war, whilst, in one year, the East India 
Company estimated their losses at half a million.^ 

Ill 1810 Lord Minto sent an expedition against the British 
Mauritius and captured the island. In 1811 he sent expedi- occupation 
tions against the Dutch settlements in India, which had 
passed into the hands of Napoleon. The island of Java and Java, 
was captured and occupied by the English down to the end 1810-11. 
of the war with France ; but eventually it was restored to 
the Dutch, and irretrievably lost to the British nation. 

Lord Minto . accompanied the expedition to Java, but Death of 
returned to Calcutta in 1812. Anarchy still prevailed in J^^want 
Malwa and Rajpdtana. Jaswant Rao Holkar died in 18 ii, 
and was succeeded by an infant, named Mulhar Rao Holkar, increa-ing 
who had been adopted by his widow Tulsl Bai._ This, how- anarchy, 
ever, was a matter of small moment in comparison with the 
dark clouds which threatened India in the shape of organised 
battalions of bandits under Amir Khan, and the loose bands 
of marauder^ who were known by the dreaded name of 
Pindharies. 

The Pindharies were a low class of freebooters, who had Rise of 
been attached to the Mahratta armies during the desolating ‘jf Pi"- 
wars of the eighteenth century. Their origin is lost in “ 
obscurity, but one body, as already seen, joined the Mah- 
ratta host that fought at Paniput.^ The Mahratta horsemen of 
any respectability affected to look down upon the Pindharies ; 
but it was only a difference between regular and irregular 

1 The merchants at Calcutta chiefly confined their trading to the 
eastern seas, and consequently suffered most severely. The East 
Indiamen from Europe were armed like men of war. 

® SeeanU, page 338. 
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Connec- Before the Mahratta wars of 1803 and 1804 the Pindharies 
tipn witk i^ad been distributed amongst difierent Mahratta chieftains. 
One body was known as Sindia’s Pindharies ; another body 
as HolkaPs Pindharies; and lands were assigned by Sindia 
and Holkar to different Pindhari leaders for the maintenance 
of their respective hordes. When the wars were over the 
Pindharies still formed separate and independent bodies, but 
followed the fortunes of any turbulent chieftain or lawless 
adventurer. They were. not. divided by differences of race 
and religion^ but were the riff-raff of Hindus and Muhamma- 
daus bound together by bo tie save that of plunder. 

Piadhari Twa. notorious Pindhari leaders were known by the names 

^ders, of Qbe.tu and Khurim, There was no union between the 
Khurim^^ two ; on the contrary they were Jealous of each other and 
often at open enmity; and they were entirely wanting in 
the military strength* and organisation which characterised 
the army of Amir Khan. . 

Extended At first the Pindharies confined their depredations to 
depreda- Raj pfi tana and Malwa. Sometimes they made raids on the 
tions. territories of Sindia and Holkar. On one occasion Daulat 
Rao Sindia captured the two Pindhari leaders, and kept 
them in confinement; but was at last induced to liberate 
them on payment of a ransom of a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Subsequently, they extended their raids into the 
Dekhan, and invaded the territories of the Peishwa, the 
Nizam, and the Raja of Nagpore. 

Periodical 1809-10, Captain Sydenham, the Resident at Hydera- 
mcursions, described the proceedings of the Pindharies. Their 
incursions, he said, were as regular as the periodica] mon- 
soons. They seemed to wait with malicious pleasure until 
the crops were ripe upon the ground, and then robbed the 
unfortunate husbandmen of the fruit of their labours at the 
moment they expected to reap them. Every villain who 
escaped from his creditors, or was expelled for flagrant 
crimes, or was disgusted with an honest and peaceable life, 
fled to Central India and enrolled himself amongst the 
Pindharies. 

Foreign The Pindharies generally invaded a country in bands 
invasions, varying from one thousand to four thousand men. On 
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reaching the frontier they dispersed in small parties of two a.d. 
or three hundred. They advanced with such rapidity that 1807-1S13 
the story of their depredations was generally the first 
news of their approach. They were not enciimBered with 
tents or baggage, but carried only their arms, and slept on 
their saddle-cloths. Both men and horses were accustomed 
to long marches, and they never halted except to refresh 
themselves, to collect plunder, or to commit the vilest out- 
rages on the female population. They subsisted on the 
grain and provisions which they found in the villages ; took 
everything that was valuable ; ’ and wantonly destroyed all 
that they could not carry away. 

Lord Minto left India in x8t 3, and was succeeded as Departure 
Governor-General by Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of o^.Lord 
Hastings. One of the last acts of Lord Minto's administra- 
tion was to impress on the Court of Directors the necessity 
for adopting large measures for the purpose of suppressing 
the Pindharies ; and thus from an early period the attention 
of Lord Moira was directed to the annual depredations of 
these organised banditti. 

Lord Moira landed at Calcutta in the fifty-ninth year of Lord 
his age. Before he left England he had denounced 
ambitious policy of Lord Wellesley in seeking to establish 
the British government as the paramount power in India. WellLley. 
But his attention had already been directed to the yearly 
expeditions of the Pindharies; and soon after his arrival 
in Bengal he' began to modify his political views. He 
reported to the Court of Directors that the battalions of 
Amfr Khan and hordes of Pindharies numbered some fifty 
thousand men ; that they subsisted by plunder alone, and 
extended their ravages over an area as large as England. 

He emphatically declared that the affairs of the Company 
would never prosper uritil the British government was placed 
at the head of a league which embraced every native state 
in India, and was enabled to bring the whole strength of the 
league to bear upon any single power that disturbed the 
public peace. 

This sudden conversion of Lord Moira from the policy of 
non-intervention to that of a paramount power had no efect 
upon the home authorities. There was still the same morbid 
dread of the Mahrattas, which misled the British nation at 
the beginning of the century, Daulat Rao Sindia was still 
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regarded as a dangerous power like Chenghiz Khan or 
Tiniiin In reality he was a prince in sore distress, worried 
by an army which was in frequent mutiny from w^ant of sub- 
sistence, and paralysed by a terror of the English, which never 
left him after the battle of Assaye. He had been anxious 
to follow the advice of the British Resident, who _ still ac- 
companied his camp ; but the Resident was a victim to the 
policy of non-intervention, and -refused to advise Sindia. 
Thus in India and in England every one, save Lord Moira, 
was a strict adherent to the policy of non-intervention. 
Accordingly, Lord Moira was told by the Directors’ that 
no league was to be formed, or any step taken for the sup- 
pression of the Pindharies, that was likely to embroil the 
British government with the Mahrattas, or to give offence to 
Daulat Rao Sindia. 

Meanwhile black clouds were gathering over the Hima- 
layas. For years the Ghorka rulers of Nipal had been 
making systematic encroachments on British territory. The 
English in Bengal remonstrated in vain. They were anxious 
for peace at any price short of abject submission ; but the 
Ghorkas were beyond all bearing: appropriating villages 
and districts without a shadow of a claim, and turning a deaf 
ear to all representations, or stubbornly insisting that the 
abstracted territory had always belonged to Nipal. Lord 
Minto sent an ultimatum to Khatmandu before he left 
Bengal, and Lord Moira sent another shortly after his 
arrival. The result was the Ghorka war of 1814 and 1815'; 
but before describing the military operations it will be as 
well to review the history of the Ghorka conquest of NipaL 
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NIPAL HISTORY: GHORKA CONQUEST. 

A.D. 1767 TO 1814. 

Northward of Hindustan, a square mass of territory ex- a.d. 
tends over the Himalayas beyond the British frontier towards ^^ 7 * 
the great desert of Gobi or Shamo, the terror of Marco Polod 
On the west, this irregular quadrangle is bounded by Kashmir Bhutan, 
and the upper streams of the Sutlej and Ganges ; on the east and 
by China proper and the courses of rivers which are as yet Thibet, 
unfamiliar to modern geographers. The southern side of 
the quadrangle, immediately to the northward of British 
territory, is occupied by the mountain range of the Hima- 
layas, which includes the valley of Nipal and heights of 
Bhutan. • Northward of the Himalayas the fiat table-land of 
Thibet stretches over little-known tracts towards the great 
desert Southern Thibet is watered by the Brahmaputra 
river, which coils like a huge serpent round the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas, and finally flows southward 
through Assam, and helps to form the delta of the Ganges. 

A veil of religious mystery hangs O'ver the Hima- l^eligious 
layan mountains and the Thibetan table-land beyond, 
Buddhism, which once overshadowed Hindustan, ' was 
driven northward between the eighth and twelfth centuries ted from 
of the Christian era by the great Brahmanical revival which Hindustan, 
was associated with the reformed worship of Vishnu and 
Siva. The monasteries and the monastic colleges, which 
once flourished on the banks of the Ganges and Jumna, 

^ It was known to Marco Foio as the desert of Lop, and was said to 
be haunted by evil sphtts or goblins. 
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A.D. reappeared amidst the moimtain scenery of the Himalayas 
^767. and pathless wastes to the northward. But Hindustan was 
never forgotten. The memories of the holy land of Behar 
and Gaya, sanctified by the footsteps of Sakya Muni and 
his disciples, were treasured in the hearts of the inmates of 
every monastery, from the boy neophyte of twelve or 
fourteen to the venerable Lama or abbot, who ruled as lord 
and master. To this day pious legends of Magadha and 
Benares are still the subjects of religious thought and teach- 
ing in those remote regions, which zit b. terra incognifu to 
the European,’^ 

Great Buddhism, like Christendom, has its bishops and its 

Lama at heresies. The city of Lhassa, seated on the southern bank 
Brahmaputra, forty days’ journey from Pekin, is the 
Lama at Rome of Thibetan and Chinese Buddhism. At Lhassa a 
Digarchi. succession of Great Lamas, the supposed incamations of 
Sakya Muni, exercise a spiritual dominion resembling that 
of the Holy See. At Digarchi, ten daysV journey to the 
westward of Lhassa, the Teshu Lama is worshipped and pro- 
tected by the emperors of China as their spiritual father.^ 
Descrip- The valley of Nipal is located in the southern slopes of the 
tion of Himalaya range. Ttis shut out from Hindustan by the lower 
Nipal. shelves and precipices of the Himalayas; whilst the still lower 
range of mountains, at the base, is guarded by a broad belt 
of dense forest, from which a low marshy plain stretches 
.out towards the south, the whole being kjiomu as the T«ai, 
Nipal has rarely been invaded by Mubaiajiiajda]^^^ M^huls, 
and to this day the Muliainmadans foim nQ pa2;:i: i^ its popu- 
lation.^ 

From a remote period this fertile and secluded valley has 

^ The holy land of Magadha is iu^nuoal with tne modern Benar or 
Vihar, The word Vihar signifies a Buddhist monastery, 

2 Both the Great Lama of Lhassa and the Teshu Lama of Digarchi 
are pontiffs of the yellow, sect, the orthodox and reformed Buddhism of 
the court of Pekin, But the followers of the red sect, who retain much 
of the old devil-worship and incantations in their religious observances, 
continue to maintain monasteries and Lamas of their own in Thibet and 
Bhutan. 

Thibet is nominally subject to the Chinese emperor, hut little is 
known of the extent of Chinese jurisdiction in that 'quarter. Lhassa 
is the capital of what is called Chinese Thibet, and is the abode cf 
a Chinese viceroy as well as of the Great Lama. 

® Muhammad Tughiak sent an army over the Himalayas in the four- 
teenth century, but it perished miserably. See anfe, page 87. 
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been inhabited by a peaceful and industrious race of a.d. 
Hindu Buddhists, known as Newars. Like India, the whole * 7 ^ 7 - 
country was parcelled out into petty Hindu kingdoms 
each having its own Raja; but in the early half of the bSlis. 
eighteenth century the whole were absorbed in three king- 
doms, of which Khatmandu was the chief. Indeed, at this 
period the Ne war Raja of, Khatmandu was always treated 
by the, East India Company as the ruler of NipaL 

In those early times the valley of Nipal might have been Happy 
likened to the happy valley Of Rasselas. The Newars were valley of 
devoted to agriculture and trade, and pursued the even 
tenor of their way under the mild influence' of Buddhism. 

The Ept Indian Company carried on a profitable trade 
with Nipal; and numerous commodities, including quantities 
of gold irom Thibet, were imported into Behar and Bengal 

About 1767, ten years after Plassy, the Ghorkas of Ghorka 
Kashmir, a race of Rajputs and Brahmans, invaded the 
happy valley of Nipal There was no apparent cause 
quarrel The Ghorkas were a military people, hungering ^ 
after territory and revenue ; and the valley of Nipal, with its 
peaceful population of Buddhist Newars, was open to their 
inroads. They preserved the usages of caste, and worshipped 
the same gods as the Rajpdts of Hindukan ; and the Ghorkai 
conquest may have been a later wave of the great Brahmanical 
revival, which convulsed India in mediaeval times, and drove 
Buddhism out of Hindustan: 

The Newars were as helpless to resist the Ghorkas as British 
sheep when attacked by wolves. The Newar Raja oiT 
Khatmandu abandoned his territories to the invaders, and 
shut himself up in his capital, and implored the help of 
his mercantile friends in Bengal Strange to say, the English 
ridej^.-Xesppndsgd..„Ja^}B§^^ Their trade was slack, 

their revenues were falling away, and specie itself was vanish- 
ing from Bengal Moreover, the spirit- of Clive was still 
abroad, and the Company's servants were burning with 
military glory as well as commercial enterprise. A small 
force was sent to the Himalayas under a Captain Kinloch to 
deliver the Newar Raja from the Ghorkas, and re-open 
the outlets of gold from Thibet Unfortunately Kinloch 
set out at the worst season of the year. He made a desperate 
effort to march through the Terai in the middle of the rains, 
but was beaten back by malaria and want of provisions ; , 
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and the Newars and their Rajas #ere abandoned to their 
€oom. 

Maharaja Prithi Narain was the hero and sovereign of the 
Ghorkas, He conquered the Nipal valley by the aid of his 
Bharadars or barons. He made a great slaughter of the 
Newar Rajas, and massacred every Newar of distinction 
throughout the country. The horrors of the Ghorka con- 
quest were beyond all telling. A European eye-witness, 
Pather , Guiseppe, describes Prithi Narain as a monster of 
inhumanity — as crafty, treacherous, and bloodthirsty as any 
Tartar conqueror of the olden time. Atrocities and out- 
rages were committed which must be left to the imagination. 
At one city, six miles from Khatmandu, the whole of the in- 
habitants were deprived of their lips and noses in piinisliraent 
for their long and obstinate resistance to the invaders. 

The Ghorka conquest throws valuable light on the ancient 
constitution of the Rajpdts. The valley of Nipal was 
parcelled out amongst the Ghorka Bharadars, much in the 
same way that England was parcelled, out amongst the 
Norman barons under William the Conqueror. ^The Mahdraja 
reigned at Khatmandu as sovereign and despot; but the 
Bharadars claimed for themselves and families an exclusive 
right to all offices and commands, as as a voice in the 
national councils. Accordingly the Maharaja selected his 
ministers exclusively from the Bharadar aristocracy ; and in 
times of national emergency all the Bharadars in the- kingdom 
were summoned to a council of state at Khatmandu. 

The strength of the Ghorkas lay in their military organi' 
sation. They maintained three armies at the expense of 
one, each army numbering about twelve thousand men. 
About the end of every year the existing army returned to 
civil life, whilk a new afmy was enrolled, which generally 
consisted of old soldiers. Thus three trained armies could 
be brought into the field in cases of emergency, whilst 
only one army was kept on military duty, and drew military 
pay. 

The old army was disbanded and the new army was 
enlisted at a yearly festival known as the Panjanl At every 
Panjani there was a redistribution of all offices and com- 
mands amongst the Bharadars and theii* families. Indeed, 
under the old Ghorka constitution, the Panjani was the great 
institution of the year, when there was a change of ministers 
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as well as officers and generalSj and nothing remained per- a.d, 
nianent excepting the Mahiraja. 1771-1792 

'Prithi Narairij the hero founder of the Ghorka dynasty in jj 
Nipal, died in 177 leaving two sons. The elder succeeded Pr^tM ^ 
to the throncj but died in 1775, leaving an infant son^ a Narain : 
babe in arms. Then followed the usual complication. The 
baby grandson of Prithi Narain was placed upon the throne 
mdex the name of Run Bahadur. The uncle of the infant, 
the younger son of Prithi Narain, became regent and 1775-86. 
guardian. But the queen-rnother also claimed to be regent 
and guardian ; and for some 5^ears there was a struggle for 
supremacy between the queen-mother and the uncle— a 
struggle which used to be common to every Hindu court in 
India,^ In iy"S 6 y when the boy Mahdrajawas eleven years of 
age, the queen-mother died, and the uncle became supreme. 
Henceforth the uncle surrounded the boy with all the young 
profligates of the court, and permitted him to indulge in every 
species of vice and cruelty, in the hope of thereby perpetuating 
his own authority as regent. It will be seen hereafter that 
he sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind. 

Meanwhile the Ghorkas were troublesome and aggressive Chinese 
towards all their neighbours — westward towards Kashmir and invasion, 
the Punjab, and eastward towards Sikhim and Bhutan. One 
Ghorka army invaded Thibet and plundered the temples at 
Lhassa and Digarchi. The audacity and sacrilege kindled 
the wrath of the Chinese emperor and court of Pekin y and 
in 1792 a Chinese army of seventy thousand men advanced 
against NipaL 

The Ghorkas were wild with alarm, and began to make Ghorkas 
advances to the English. Hitherto they had affected to dis- conclude 
daiii trade and traders, and had displayed a haughty ^^d 
exclusive spirit in their dealings with the Bengal govern- English, 
ment. But the victories of the English in the first Mah- 179^-. 
ratta war had inspired them with respect, and they hungered 
for the help of British arms and soldiers.^ They hastily 

^ Such rivalries and jealousies between a minister and a queen- 
mother have been frequent in all oriental courts from a remote antiquity. 

Sometimes the quarrel is prevented by a crifUinal intimacy between the 
two parties. In India the British, government arbitrates as the para- 
mount power, and all quarrels about a succession or a regency are thus 
nipped in the bud. 

?. The old trade between Bengal and Behar had died out under the 
military despotism of the Ghorkas, and every effort to recover it had 
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a.d. offered to negotiate a treaty of commerce and friendship 
jyQ2’ 1/95 with the English Resident at Benares^ and, was 
concluded in 1792, under which certain privileges, were 
granted to traders from British territories, arid a fixed 
duty of two and a half per cent was to be charged by 
either government on all commodities imported on either 
side. 

The cotnmercial treaty was a blind. The Ghorkas 
amused the Bengal government with hopes of a revival of 
trade, and then asked for British help against China. _ Lord 
Cornwallis replied that the'English had no qumrel with the 
Chinese emperor, but would willingly mediate between 
Nipal and China ; and for this purpose he sent Colonel 
Kirkpatrick on a mission to Khatmandu. 

Before Kirkpatrick left Patna the Ghorkas were routed 
by tlie. Chinese and driven back to Nipal through the snows 
of the Himalayas. The Chinese army advanced to Nayakote, 
within a day’s march of Khatmandu, and dictated their.o»^n 
terms. The Ghorka regency was compelled to restore all 
the plunder that had been carried from the temples, and to 
pay tribute for the future.to the court of Pekin. 

Mirslon of The Ghorkas were now disgusted with their treaty with 
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the English, and only anxious to keep the English out of 
Nipal. Kirkpatrick was met by messengers, who announced 
the peace with China, and tried to induce him to go back. 
But .the Bengal government was anxious to establish friendly 
relations with the Ghorka government, and Kirkpatrick 
pushed on to Khatmandu. He was received with every 
show of courtesy and respect, but thwarted in every 
attempt at negotiation. He soon found that his presence at 
Khatmandu was useless and dangerous, and returned to 
Bengal. Henceforth the treaty was a dead letter. 

Revolution In 1795 there was a revolution at Khatmandu. Mahd- 
of 1795 : raja Run Bahadur had reached his twentieth year. He had 
been nurtured in the worst possible school, and the natural 
ferocity of his temper had been encouraged rather_ than 
controlled. At last he cunningly worked the destruction of 
his uncle. He suddenly announced in open durbar that 
he had assumed the sovereignty ; and the Bharadars hailed 

hitherto proved a failure. In 1774 Warren Ha.stings sent a mb; ion to 
Thibet under Mr. Bogle; and in 1783 he sent another under Mr. 
"Turner \ but tbere was no practical result. 
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the declaration' with a burst of loyalty. .The regent uncle 
was powerless to contend against the voice of the nobles, 
and compelled to give place to his nephew; For a few 
months he was treated with decent respect, but was then 
arrested, loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon. 
Nothing more was heard of him. Some said that he was 
starved tq death - others Aat he was assassinated by his 
. royal nephew.' ' 

Run Bahadur reigned over Nipal like anather., JNero. 
Day by day he took a savage; joy in beholding tortures, 
mutilations, and executions. His marriages and amours 
were the scandal of' Khatmandu. His chief wife was 
childless. His second wife gave birth to a son, and was 
then neglected. Run Bahadur, in spite of his Kshatriya caste; 
was bent on securing a Brahmani bride. He carried off a 
young Brahmani widow from her father’s house in the plains, 
and made her his queen, in violation of the laws against 
widow marriages and the mixture of castes ; and ^ son was 
Dorn of the Brahmani queen, who was destined to change 
the fortunes of the dynasty. 

Run Bahadur was deeply enamoured of his Brahmani 
bride. She was his prime favourite, the idol of his souL 
She was seized with small-pox, and Run Bahadur was. frantic 
with grief and alarm. ' He spent vast sums on offerings to 
the gods at the different temples. He summoned the ablest 
physicians from Benares to attend the sick lady. But 
prayers and medicines were of no avail, and the Brahmani 
was soon numbered with the dead. 

Run Bahadur was. driven tp madness .by the. loss of his 
Brahmani ...queen. He broke out in fits of ungovernable 
fury, which spread a wild terror through the court and 
capital. He flogged the physicians, cut off their noses, and 
sent them back to Benares. He wreaked his vengeance on 
the gods of Nipal by firing cannon at the sacred statues in 
the temple of Pusput Nath, the great national shrine of 
Siva and Parvati iri the suburbs of Khatmandu: He threw 
up the sovereignty, and vowed to spend the remainder of 
his days in religious seclusion at Benares ; and he actually 
placed the little son of his dead queen on the throne of 
Nipal, and called on the Bharadars to swear allegiance to 
the infant. He sought to smooth matters by appointing 
his second wife to be regent, and her young son to be 
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A.D. prime minister. The result was a baby sovereign aged four, 
1800-1&2 a child premier aged six, and a regent stepmother But 
— ■ Run Bahadur remained at Khatmandu./WHe had abdicated 

the -throne,.but persisted in exercising supreme auttority. 
'oned The abdication of Run Bahadur was a mere caprice of 
abdication, insanity. He wished to honour his dead queen by placing 
her son upon the throne ; but he continued to wreak his 
ferocity on those around him. Some officers of govern” 
ment were scourged; others were hung up by the heels to 
branches of trees. In a word, the sovereign was dangerous 
to his subjects ; and neither rank, age, nor caste could protect 
any one fiom his blind anger. _ ^ . 

Meanwhile tlis,Bharadars^ began to conspire^) against the 
headstrong MaMraja; and Pamodur Pandefi the head of 
the once famous Pandey family, was the moving spirit of 
the conspiracy. I'he Bharadars urged that their allegiance 
had been solemnly transferred to the infant son, and they 
called on Run Bahadur to complete his abdication of the 
throne by going into exile. _ Damodur Pandey had 
already gained over the army ; indeed, he was a type of 
those Hindu ministers who, at different intervals, have 
dragged their country and its princes at the heels of a 
military car. A civil war broke out, and Run Bahadur was 
worsted. He saw that his life was in sore ^eril, and suddenly 
left Khatmandu in the night time, M'd'ffied to Benares, 
acci3mp,anied by his neglected chief queen and a young 
Bharadar named Bhfm Sein Tlupa, who was the head of the 
Thapa family, and bittk rival of the Pandeys. 

Pandeysin The flight of Run Bahadur placed Damodur Pandey at 
the head of affairs. He was appointed prime minister to 
the infant Mahiraja and regent stepmother ; and he filled 
all the ministerial posts with rfiembeis of the Pandey 
family. Henceforth there were constant plottings at 
Benares for the destruction of the Pandeys and restoration 
of Run Bahadur to the throne of Nipal ; and at the same 
time constant counterplots at Khatmandu for the forcible 
detention of the royal exile in British territory, and the 
destruction of Bhim Sein Thapa. 

At this period Lord Wellesley was Govemor-Generffi 
Wellesley's of India. The sudden appearance of the ex-Mahdraja 
of. Nipal within British territory stirred up, that active 
nobleman to attetppt the recovery of the lost trade. Run 
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Bahadur was received by the British authorities at Benares ad. 
with every mark of lionour and distinction. Money from 2^2-1803 
fhe Compaay’s treasury was advanced for his support A 
Captain, Knox was appointed Political Agent, to carry on 
all communication with the royal exile, and to open up 
negotiations in his behalf with the regency at KhatmanOu. 

The government of the East India Company was con- MisHlnn 
ducted on mercantile principles. It was tiierefore deemed Oautam 
necessary to apply to the Ghorka government for a repay- 
ment of the moneys advanced to the ex-Mahiraja, and also 
for a suitable pension for his future maintenance. Accord- 
ingly Captain Knox was sent to Khatmandu in 1802 to 
make the necessary arrangements, and also to establish a 
cordial friendship with the ruling powers, and open up a 
trade through Nipal with Thibet and Bhutan. Knox was 
welcomed at .Khatmandu with respect and courtesy, but 
soon found that he was hedged around with spies, and played 
upon by mendacious intriguers. There was a great show 
of business and much pretended negotiation, but nothing 
was concluded. At heart the Ghorkas were as jealous and 
exclusive as ever, and evidently imagined that Lord 
Wellesley was scheming to restore Run Bahadur, overthrow 
the Ghorka dominion, and take possession of Nipal. After 
much prevarication and vacillation they agreed to pay 
certain yearly allowances to the ex-Mahdraja, as long as 
he was detained in British territory. In return, the ex- 
Mahiraja pledged himself to devote the remainder of his 
life to the worship of the Supreme Spirit at Benares, under 
the religious title of Swami.^' But the money was never 
sent to Benares, and Run Bahadur only professed to be a 
Swami until a way was opened for his restoration to the 
throne at Khatmandu. 

Suddenly the chief queen left the ejc-Mah^mja at Benares; Revolntion 
and made her way to Nipal. She was resolved to oust the 
second queen from the regency, and take the government 
into her own hands. Her approach threw the court of^^^ . 
Khatmandu into confusion. Cannon were drawn up before r^ent. 
the city gates ; guards were posted in every avenue ; ammu- 
nition was served out ; and hurry, noise, and disorder pre- 
vailed in every quarter. Damodur Pandey began to 
vacillate, and went out to make terms with the chief queen. 

In his absence the second queen fled from the palace with 
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Bhi'm Sein Thapa discovered the plot, and made hi-j a.d 
arrangements accordingly. By his advice Run Bahadur iSo4;i8t3- 
ordered his brother to attend the durbar, and then directed ^ ~ 7 ~ 
him to join the Ghorka army on the western frontier. The 
brother returned an insolent reply, and- was ordered off to Bahadur, 
immediate execution. The brother drew his sword before 
he could be arrested, and slaughtered Run Bahadur on the 
spot, but was then cut ,to pieces on the floor of the ball. 

The bystanders were horror-stricken at the double murder. Mascacre 
Every man was cowed, and thought only of his own safety, at Khat- 
Bhfm Sein Thapa alone was master of himself and the>™^"- 
situation. By his orders every enemy of the Thapa family 
was put to the sword on the charge of being implicated in 
the murder of Run Bahadur. Fifty officers of the army are 
said to have been executed amidst the general massacre. 
Meanwhile the remains of the dead sovereign were carried 
off to the place of burning; and his second queen, the 
deposed regent-mother, was forced to immolate herself on 
the funeral pile. 

The deeply laid plot of Bhfm Sein Thapa was soon revealed Rule of 
to the people of Khatmandu. It turned out that he was Bhfm Sein 
the secret paramour of the chief queen. Accordingly the fhapa and 
chief queen resumed her post of regent-mother, and Bhfm 
Sein Thapa continued to hold the post of prime minister, 
whilst he was virtually the sole ruler of Nipal. For some 
years there was a lull in the domestic politics of the Ghorkas, 
but meanwhile the Ghorka rulers were forcing the British 
government into a war against Nipak 
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that they formed a part of the territory which the Nawab a.d. . 

Vizier had ceded to the British government in i8or. The '813-1814 

Nipal commissioner was unable to disprove this fact, or to 

show that his government had any claim whatever to the 
disputed territory. 

: The Nipal government dealt with the case in characteristic The 

t fashion. They replied their commissioner, and stoutly ultimatum. 

maintained that the investigation proved their right to the two 
I districts. Lord Minto then brought matters to a crisis. He 

i sent an ultimatum to the effect that unless the districts were 
restored they would be recovered by force. The answer 
was not received until after the arrival of Lord Moira; it 
was to the effect that the districts belonged to Nipal, and 
would not be surrendered. ’ 

Lord Moira followed up the action of his predecessor by Recover)' 
sending another ultimatum, fixing the day on w'hich theofthedis- 
districts were to be restored. _ The Nipal government allowed 
the time to^ pass ; and a British detachment .to.Qk..possession 
of the districts-without opposition, ajid set up police-stations 
for theii protection. 

But although the Ghorka government had treated the Council of 
ultimatum with apparent contempt, the letter of Lord Moira Bharadars 
had nevertheless created a profound sensation, and led to 
a division of parties in Nipal. Bhfm Sein Thapa foresaw 
’ that the local dispute about frontier districts was broadening 
into a question ofpeace or war. He summoned the Bharadars 
5 to a council of state at Khatmandp, and twenty-two Bharadars 

assembled to discuss the question. 

^ Amar Singh, the most renowned general in the Ghorka Ghorka 
army, was opposed to the war. He had faced Runjeet Singh, debates 
the ‘‘ lion ” of the Punjab ; and he knew something of the 
fighting pow'ers of Englishmen, and the resources of the 
British government. “ Fighting against the Newars,” he said, 

“ was like hunting deer ; but fighting against Englishmen 
would be like battling with tigers.” Other chiefs joined 
Amar Singh in deprecating a collision with the British 
government ; but Bhfm Sein Thapa held a different opinion. 

“ What power,” he asked, “ can fight against us in Nipal ? 

Not even the great Alexander of Macedon could carry his 
rams into our mountains.^ Our hills and fastnesses are the 

' AlexMder the Great is known to Asiatics by the name of Sekunder. 
fihun Sein Thapa alluded to him as Sekunder, but the name would 
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A.D. work of God, and are not to be taken by mortals. As for 
1S14-1816 the En'Jlish, they could not even capture the fortress of 

^urtpOTe. which is the work of men’s hands ; how then shall 

they reduce our strongholds, which were created by the 
Almighty ? There can be no peace between Nipal and the 
English, until the Compaiiy have surrendered all their 
provinces to the northward of the Ganges, and made the 
Ganges their boundary against u.s.’^ 

Ghorka The council of Bharadars resolved on war; but a war 
slaughter oriental fashion. They did not make a declaration 

of British hostilities, and prepare for a solemn appeal to the God 

^ ' of battles ; but they sent a large force into the disputed 

districts which had been recovered by the English, and 
attacked a police station, and slaughtered eighteen police 
constables. The Ghorka army then hastened back to Khat- 
mandu, leaving the English to make their way through the 
swamps and forests of the 1 erai, and climb the^ heights of 
the Himalayas, before they could exact retribution for the 

cowardly crime. . t- 1 i- 

Lord Moira soon planned a campaign against Nipal. Four 
British divisions, aggregating thirty thousand men and sixty 
guns, proceeded to enter Nipal at four different points . the 
western column on the Sutlej, the eastern _ column _ on 
Khatmandu, and the other two columns on intermediate 

positions. . 

Disastrous The operations of 1814 proved very nearly a failure. The 
ojierations Ghorkas exhibit.id a pluck and bravery which took the 
of 1814. English by surprise. General Gillespie, the hero of Vellore, 
who commanded one of the columns, was shot dead whilst 
recklessly attempting to storm a mountain fortress without 
a siege train. Other generals showed a strange incompe- 
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day Delhi against the Mahratta army under ad. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar. His advance up the Himalayas was 
a marvel of caution and audacity. Those who have visited 
Simla will realise the difficulties of his march along shelves 
and precipices, dragging up eighteen- pounders, and opening 
roads by blasting rocks, and battering down obstructions 
**-h his field guns. For' five months, at the worst season 
the year, in the teeth of snowstorms and mountain 
"blasts, he carried one fortress after another, until not a 
stronghold was left in the hands of the enemy excepting 
'Maloun. ^ ' 

The fortress of Maloun was situated on a shelf of the Fall of 
Himalayas, with steep declivities of two thousand feet on Maloun, 
two of its sides. Amar Singh w^as shut up in Maloun. After 
a desperate attack on the British works, he held out till 
the British batteries were about to open on his stronghold, 
and then came to terms, and was permitted to march out 
with the honours of war. 

The fall of Maloun shook the faith. of Bhfm Sein Thapa Nipalese 
in his heaven-built fortresses, and he sent commissioners to sue for 
make terms with the British government He ceded 
the . conquests of the Ghorkas to the westward of the 
Kali river, together with the whole of the Terai; and he 
also agreed to receive a British Resident at Khatmandu; 
but nothing was said about a subsidiary force. 

The negotiations were closed; Lord Moira had even Sudden 
signed the treaty; when a question 2ixiS£,as to whether the renewal of 
Terai, which had been ceded to the English, included 
forest on the lower slopes of the Himalayas, or only the 
marshy plain at the foot of the mountain. At tins moment 
Amar Smgh returned to Khatmandu, and persuaded the 
Bharadars to defend their mountain territory to the last, and 
if conquered to retire tow'ards China, rather than yield to the 
demands of the British government 

Lord Moira, who had been honoured with the title of Treaty of 
Marquis of Hastings, at once prepared' to renew tire war. 

In the beginning of 1816, General Sir David Ochterlony,. ^ 
who had been made a baronet, advanced towards. KLat- 
mandu with an army of twenty thousand men, and defeated 
the Ghorka, army within fifty miles of the capital- The 
original treaty was then concluded in hot haste by the 
Thapa regent ; the red seal was attached ; peace was 
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A.D. concluded at Segowlie, and the British army was withdrawn 
iSi4-i8i6 fj-Qjjj jfipal. But the difference about the Terai was re- 
newed in other forms with a tenacity peculiar to the Ghqrka 
character ; it ended by the British government tacitly 
abandoning its rights rather than renew the war. The 
other ■mountain territory ceded by the treaty has however 
proved a valuable acquisition ; it has furnished sites for the 
principal hiH staclons in India, — for Simla and Mussoorie, 
Landour and Nynee Tal. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

FINDHARI WAR, AND FALL OF THE PEISHWA : LORD HASTINGS. 

A.D. 1815 TO 1S23. 

In i8i 5‘I6, whilst Sir David Ochterlony was bringing the a.!). 
Nipal war to a close, the Pindharies began to make raids on’ 1815-1S17 
British territories. One horde of eight thousand horsemen 
swept the Nizam's territories as far south as the Kistna river. “ 
Another and a larger horde of twenty-five thousand Britisli 
Pindharies entered the Madras Presidency, and plundered territories, 
three hundred villages on the coast of Coromandel. A 
third band of five hundred horsemen rode through the 
Peishwa's dominions, and plundered the villages along the 
coast of Malabar for a distance of two hundred miles, and 
then returned up the valley of the Taptf river to their homes 
in Malwa. 

Lord Hastings determined, in spite of all orders to the Lord 
contrary, to take steps for the extermination of these 
execrable miscreants. Other Pindhari raids were carried out 
in the cold weather of 1816 and 1817, and confirmed him extinction 
in this resolution. He tried to form such a league with the of the 
Mahratta powers as would a;t least prevent them from inter* 
faring in behalf of the Pindharies. At the same time he^^* 
secretly and silently made his own preparations for a cam- 
paign on such a large scale against the homes of the Pindhari 
hordes as would ensure their destruction once and for 
: ever. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Meanwhile the horrible details of Pindhari atrocities were 
told in England, and created a revulsion of public opinion, 

Even the Mahrattas were forgotten in the stern resolution to pindhari 
punish the Pindharies and put an end to their cruel raids, atrocities. 
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Stories were related • of villages surrounded by swarms of 
savage banditti ; of fire and sword, rapine, murder, torture, 
and outrage, which spread universal alarm, and were proved 
by unquestionable testimony. At the approach of the Find- 
haries, fathers were known to pile fire-wood round their 
dwellings, and perish with all their families in flames kindled 
by their own hands ; and in some cases the whole female 
population of a village threw themselves into wells rather 
than fall into the hands of such merciless marauders. Under 
such circumstances the home authorities violated their own 
policy of non-intervention, and hastened to sanction tlie 
most vigorous measures for the protection of British subjects. 
The British cabinet concurred with the Court of Directors 
in authorising hostilities against Sindia, Holkar, or any 
other native power, that should venture to protect the 
Pindharies against the just resentment of the British 
government. 

At this moment, and indeed for some years previously, 
the British government was aware that certain secret intrigues 
were being carried on at Poona by Baji Rao Peishwa, and 
his minister Trimbukji Dainglia, with Sindia and HolkaPs 
governments, and even with the Pindhari leaders. The 
main object of these intrigues was to re-establish political 
relations with Sindia and Holkar contrary to the treaty of 
Bassein; to restore the Peishwa to the headship of the 
Mahratta empire; and to form a general confederacy of 
native powers for the overthrow of the Britisli government 

The objects which the Peishwa and his minister had in 
view might possibly be justified as patriotic efforts to throw 
off a foreign yoke; but the underhand means employed to 
carry them out were of a nature to provoke the hostility of 
the British government The Peishwa had certain money 
claims against the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Gaekwar of 
Baroda ; and these claims were to have been settled by the 
arbitration of the British government in accordance with 
the treaty of Bassein. But the Peishwa evaded all* such 
arbitration, and it was discovered that these claims were 
used as a cover for carrying on secret negotiations with ihe 
Nizam and the Gaekwar, like those which had been carried 
on with Sindia, Holkar, and the Pindhari leaders. 

In 1815 it was proposed that the Gaekwar should send 
Ins minister to Poona to settle the claims of the Peishwa 
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against Baroda. , This minister was a Brahman of high a.i>. 
caste, named GuDgadhurShastrl His sacred character would 
have ensured his safety iu any other court in India ; but the 
unscrupulous treachery of Baji Rao was notorious, and the of Gim- 
Shastri would not go to Poona until the British government gadliur 
guaranteed his safety. Shastri 

Gungadhur Shastri was coldly received at Poona. He was ^ 
suspected of being a friend of the British government, and 
was treated with so much reserve and covert hostility that cold and’ 
he prepared to return to Baroda. His departure, however, hot. 
would have put an end to all further communications with 
the Gaekwar. Accordingly the Peishwa and his minister 
turned round, and won him over by flattery and cajolery. 

The Shastri was told that the Peishwa had been so much 
struck by his talents, that he was to be appointed minister 
at Poona directly the claims against Baroda were settled. 
Moreover a marriage was arranged between the son of the 
Shastri and a sister-in-law of the Peishwa. 

The result of this cajolery was that Gungadhur Shastri Halting 
was brought to agree to a settlement of the claims, which 
was more favourable to the Peishwa than to the Gaekwar. Gaekwar 
The proposals were sent to Baroda for ratification, but the and the 
Gaekwar was very angry and sent no reply. The Shastri Feishwa. 
became alarmed ; he was afraid that the Gaekwar would think 
that he had neglected his master's interests in order to form 
a marriage connection with the Peishwa. Accordingly he 
broke off the marriage. 

The Peishwa was mortally offended at this proceeding, Murder of 
but betrayed no sign of anger to the Shastri. On the con- Gunga- 
trary, the Shastri was treated with more kindness and cordi- 
ality than ever. He was invited to accompany the Peishwa 
and his minister on pilgrimage to the temple of Punder- 
pore. He was warned of danger, but was too much puffed 
up with the deference paid to him to take any heed. He 
went to Punderpore, dined with the Peishwa, proceeded to 
the temple, performed his devotions, took leave of the 
Peishwa and minister on the veranda of the temple, and 
set out to return to Poona. He had scarcely-gone three 
hundred yards from the temple? gateway, when he was attacked 
and cut to pieces by assassins who had been hired by the 
minister, Trimbukji Dainglia. 

There was no jdoubt of the guilt of Trimbukji Dainglia. 
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A.D. concluded at and the British army was withdrawn 

iSi4*iSi 6 Nipal But the difference about the Terai was re- 

newed in other forms with a tenacity peculiar to the Ghqrka 
character ; it ended by the British government tacitly 
abandoning its rights rather than renew the w^ar. 'fhe 
olher mountam territory ceded by the treaty has however 
proved a valuable aoquiskion ; it has furnished sites for the 
principal hill stations in India,— for Simla and Mussoorie, 
Landour and Nynee Tal. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

PI NDHARI .WAH, AND FALL OF THE PEISHWA : LORD HASTINGS. 

A.D. 1815 TO 1823. 

In 1815-16, whilst Sir David Ochterlon}" was bringing the a.b. 
Nipal war to a close, the Pindharies began to make raids on 1815-1S17 
British territories. One horde of eight thousand horsemen 
swept the Nkam*s territories as far south as the Kistna river, j-aidson 
Another and a larger horde of twenty-five thousand Bntisli 
Pindharies entered the Madras Presidency, and plundered territories, 
three hundred villages on the coast of Coromandel. A 
third band of five hundred horsemen rode through the 
Peishwa^s dominions, and plundered the villages along the 
coast of Malabar for a distance of two hundred miles, and 
then returned up the valley of the Taptf river to their homes 
in Malwa. 

Lord Hastings determined, in spite of all ord.ers to the Lord 
contrary, to take steps for the extermination of these 
execrable miscreants. Other Pindhari raids were carried out 
in the cold weather of 1816 and 1817, and confiimed him extinction 
in this resolution. He tried to form such a league with the of the 
Mahratta powers as would a;t least prevent them from inter- Pin«lha- 
fering in behalf of the Pindharies. At the same time he^^^* 
secretly and silently made his own preparations for a cam- 
paign on such a large scale against the homes of the Pindhari 
hordes as would ensure their destruction once and for 
■ever.'" ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

Meanwhile the horrible defciils of Pindhari atrocities were 
told in England, and created a revulsion of public opinion, 

Even the Mahrattas were forgotten in the stern resolution to pindLri 
punish the Pindharies and put an end to their cruel raids, atrocities. 
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Stories were related of villages surrounded by swarms of 
savage banditti ; of fire and sword, rapine, murder, torture, 
and outrage, which spread universal alarm, and were proved ^ 

by unquestionable testimony. At the approach of the Pind- 
haries, fathers were known to pile fire-wood round their 
dwellings, and perish with all their families in flames kindled 
by their own hands; and in some cases the whole female 
population of a village threw themselves into wells rather 
than fall into the hands of such merciless marauders. Under 
such circumstances the home authorities violated their own 
policy of non-intervention, and hastened to sanction the 
most vigorous measures for the protection of British subjects. 

The British cabinet concurred with the Court of Directors 
in authorising hostilities against Sindia, liolkar, or any 
other native power, that should venture to protect the 
Pindharies against the just resentment of the British 
government. 

At this moment, and indeed for some years previously, 
the British government was aware that certain secret intrigues 
were being carried on at Poona by Baji Rao Peishwa, and 
his minister Trimbukji Dainglia, with Sindia and Holkaris 
governments, and even with the Pindhari leaders. The 
main object of these intrigues w^as to re-esiablish political 
relations with Sindia and Holkar contrary to the treaty of 
Bassein ; to restore the Peishwa to the headship of the 
Mahratta empire ; and to form a general confederacy of 
native powers for the overthrow of the British government 

The objects which the Peishwa and his minister had in i 

view might possibly be justified as patriotic efforts to throw 
off a foreign yoke ; but the underhand means employed to 
carry them out were of a nature to provoke the hostility of 
the British government The Peishwa had certain money 
claims against the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Gaekwar of 
Baroda ; and these claims were to have been settled by the 
arbitration of the British government in accordance with 
the treaty of Bassein, But the Peishwa evaded all* such 
arbitration, and it was discovered that these claims were 
used as a cover for canying on secret negotiations with ihe 
Nizam and the Gaekwar, like those which had been carried 
on with Sindia, Holkar, and the Pindhari leaders. 

In 1815 it was proposed that the Gaekwar should send ' 
his minister to Poona to settle the claims of the Peishvva 
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against Baroda. ^ This minister was a Brahman of high a.i). 
caste, named Gungadhur Shastri. His sacred character would 
have ensured his safety in any other court in India; but the 
unscrupulous treachery of Baji Rao was notorious, and the of Gun- 
Shastri would not go to Poona until the British government gadtur 
guaranteed his safety. Shastri 

Gungadhur Shastri was coldly received at Poona. He was 
suspected of being a friend of the British government, and 
was treated with so much reserve and covert hostility that cold and ' 
he prepared to return to Baroda. His departure, however, hot. 
would have put an end to all further communications with 
the Gaekwar, Accordingly the Peishwa and his minister 
turned round, and won him over by flattery and cajolery. 

The Shastri was told that the Peishwa had been so much 
struck by his talents, that he was to be appointed minister 
at Poona directly the claims against Baroda were settled. 
Moreover a marriage was arranged between the son of the 
Shastri and a sister-in-law of the Peishwa. 

The result of this cajolery was that Gungadhur Shastri Halting 
was brought to agree to a settlement of the claims, which 
was more favourable to the Peishwa than to the Gaekwar. Gaekwar 
The proposals were sent to Baroda foC ratification, but the and the 
Gaekwar was very angry and sent no reply. The Shastri Beishwa. 
became alarmed ; he was afraid that the Gaekwar would think 
that he had neglected his master’s interests in order to form 
a marriage connection with the Peishwa. Accordingly he 
broke off the marriage. 

The Peishwa was mortally offended at this proceeding, Murder of 
but betrayed no sign of anger to the Shastri. On the con- 
trary, the Shastri was treated with more kindness and cordi- 
ality than ever. He was invited to accompany the Peishwa 
and his minister on pilgrimage to the temple of Punder- 
pore. He was warned of danger, but was too much puffed 
up with the deference paid to him to take any heed. He 
went to Punderpore, dined with the Peishwa, proceeded to 
the temple, performed his devotions, took leave of the 
Peishwa and minister on the veranda of the temple, and 
set out to return to Poona, He had scarcely-gone three 
hundred yards from the temple gateway, when he was attacked 
and. cut to pieces by assassins who had been hired by the 
minister, Trimbukji Dainglia. 

There was no jdoubt of the guilt of Trimbukji Dainglia. 
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Mr. Elphinstone, the British Resideot at Poona, investigated" 
the case, and found diat it was Trimbukjiwho hired the 
assassins. The general voice of the country pronounced 
that Trimbukji was the jnurderer of the Brahman. There 
was no moral doubt that the Peishwa was also implicated, 
but that was allowed to pass. The British government had 
guaranteed the safety of the Shastri, and the Peishwa was 
called upon to suirender the murderer. The Peishwa tried 
to evade the demand, but was at last terrified into compliance ; 
and Trimbukji was placed under confinement in the fortress 
of Thanna on the island of Salsette, near Bombay. 

Trimbukji Dainglia was confined at Thanna from Septem- 
ber, 1815, to December, 1816. To prevent the possibility 
of escape, his guard was composed entirely of Europeans. 
He felt that his case was hopeless. He admitted to the 
officers of his guard that he had planned the murder of 
the Shastri, but declared that he only acted under the 
orders of the Peishwa. Subsequently Baji Rao managed to 
communicate with his favourite. A Mahratta horsekeeper 
in the service of one of the officers of the garrison passed 
the window of the prisoner every day with his master’s 
horse. He carelessly sung a Mahratta song under the 
window, which the European guards neither understood nor 
suspected, but which told the ex-minister how to escape. ^ 
A number of Mahratta horsemen were lying in wait in the 
neighbourhood, and one night Trimbukji Dainglia was 
missing. He had escaped over the wall, joined the party of 
horsemen, and fled northward to the hills and jungles of 
Kandeish, where he found refuge amongst the Bhfls. No 
one doubted that Baji Rao had abetted the escape of his 
favourite; but nothing could be proved, and the matter 
was allowed to drop. . 

* Bishop Heber tamed the Mahratta ballad into English verse as 
follows : — 

“ BehiM the bush the bowmen hide 
The horse beneath the tree. 

Where shall I find the knight wiU ride 
The jungle paths with me ? 

“ There are five-and-fifty coursers there. 

And four-aiid-fifty men ; , 

When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed. 

The Dekhan thrives again.” 

fffier’s ypurmU, 
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All this while, however, the Peishwa was actively but a.d. 
secretly negotiating with Sindia, Holkar, Anifr Khan, and 7 

the Pindhari leaders, against the British government. •He preJlT" 
was enlisting troops in all directions, and sending large sums jiitrigues 
of money to Trimbukji Dainglia to enable him to raise a of the 
force in like manner. Subsequently Mr. Elphinstone Peishwa. 
discovered that Trimbukji had assembled an army within 
fifty miles of Poona. The Peishwa denied all know- 
ledge of the fact, but continued to aid and abet his 
exiled favourite, and encouraged him to make war on the 
British government. 

The conduct of Baji Rao Peishwa at this crisis was as Increasing 
provoking to Lord Hastings as the conduct of Jaswant dangers. 
Rao Holkar had been to Lord Wellesley. It threatened 
to interfere with his plans fot the extermination of the 
Pindharies. Lord Hastings had been most anxious to avoid 
a breach with Baji Rao, and had consequently ignored the 
Peishwa’s connivance at the murder of the Shastri and 
escape of the minister. But Baji Rao was enlisting large 
bodies of troops in spite of the Resident’s remonstrances ; 
and he was placing his forts in a state of preparation, and 
sending his treasures out of Poona. At the same time the 
number of . rebels under Trimbukji was increasing daily. 

It was obvious that the Peishwa was engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the British government in order to effect 
the restoration pf Trimbukji Dainglia to power, and possibly 
to csLXxy out designs of a more serious character. 

At last in April, 1817, Mr. Elphinstone told the Peishwa The 
that unless he put a stop to his hostile preparations, active Peishwa 
measures would be taken against him by the British govern- 
ment The Peishwa was now alarmed, and made a show of treaty of 
disbanding troops ; but all this while he was raising fresh Poona, 
levies, and re-enlisting the disbanded troops in other quarters. 

In May the Resident sent an ultimatum; and after endless 
evasions and delays the Peishwa came to terms, and delivered 
up three important fortresses as pledges of his future good 
behaviour. In J une, 18 1 7, a treaty was concluded at Poona, 
under which the Peishwa ceded a considerable terrxtop', 
and pledged himself to hold no further communication with 
any power whatever, Mahratta or otherwise, excepting the 
British government. 

Lord Hastings was at this time completing his military 
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nrenarations : he was assembling the largest army that had 
tw ever aoDeared in India under British colours. Lord Corn- 

raiHc hrouffht thuty thousand men to bear against Tipjm. 

Military Wellesley assembled nearly sixty tho^md dunng t e 

prepara- ^ , Mahratta war Lord Hastings called together the 

tions for second Mah a p ; ies ^hich, together with native 

Pindha- j twenty thousand strong. He was resolved, not only o 
exferminate the Pindharies, but to take decisive measures 
Sh the three predatory powers,— Smdia, Holkar, and 

-p- alia Hastings planned a campaign for placing the 

S Pindharies between two ^ Mates 

hemmed g-om the north under his own command, ^d the Madras 
armv from the south under Sir Thomas Hislop. On the 
Srth four Bengal divisions were to march frona the Jumna, 
Sd to close round Maiwa from the side of Bundelkite, 
Mra, and Rajpdtana. At the same bme foiw Madras 

diSons ^ere tamove from the south, cross the Nerbudd^ 

iid drive the Pindharies out of their haunte towards the 
Ser Chambal, where a Bengal force was lying in wait to 

• teM nredatory powers were aware of the move- 

r.*”' Maias 2a? from the aoufhwmd, bu. gay M 

predatory inkling of the decisive operations which Lord Hastings 
powers — rumnncpd to carry out on the northward from the side ^ of 
Holto ^ngal. They imagined that the greater part of the British 

S rmh Scfs on the Was side were to be empl^edm defending 

Kian. • {gg frontiers of the Nizam, the Ra]a of d^a.gpore, and the 

British possessions. They expected that a British detachment 

would make a push upon the homes of the Pindhaneyo 
the northward of the Nerbudda; but they calculated that 
the Pindharies would hide themselves for a while, either by 
enlisting in the predatory armies of the three powers, or by 
reSgCremote villages. Moreover they chuckled over 
Ehe idea that when the storm had blown over, and the 
British troops had returned to cantonments, the Pindharies 
would revenge the British attack on their homes by still 
more savage and extensive raids on British temtones. 

Daulat Rao Sindia was the most decided supporter of the 
Pindharies. As far back as i8i6 he engaged to help m the 
expulsion of the Pindharies; but he hoped to evade his 
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promise by some delusive action against the Pindharies, a,d, 
which might be mpaged in concert with their chiefs. He 
permitted the British to establish posts in his territories for 511^4” 
operations against the Pindharies, but made no attempt to leans to 
co-operate with the British ofiicers for the destruction ofthePin- 
his old retainers. On the contrary, his officers maintained dharies. 
cordial relations with the Pindhari leaders, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Captain Close, the British Resident 

In 1817, at the be^nning of the campaign, QauI^t JUo Yields to 
Sindia was asked to issue orders for the friendly reception Bdtish 
of the Madras army, which was crossing the Nerbudda into 
his territories in order to dislodge the Pindharies from His 
dominions. He was thunderstruck at the demand, and said 
that it required time for consideration. He was told by 
Captain Close that deliberation was out of the question ; that 
the Madras forces were hastening northward on the faith 
that he was acting in concert with them for the extirpa- 
tion of the Pindharies; and that these movements were 
combined with those of the Bengal army, which was about 
to cross the Jumna under the command of the Governor- 
General in person. Sindia saw that he was outwitted, and 
in imminent danger of being overwhelmed. He was over- 
awed by the threatened approach of the Bengal army under 
Lotd Hastings. Next day he sent to say that he had des- 
patched orders to his officers for the friendly reception of the 
British troops within his own territories. 

Lord Hastings was fully alive to the fact that the sym- Necessity 
pathies of the three predatory powers were with the Pind- for dis- 
haries ; and that the Pindharies looked to them for refuge 
and protection during the coming storm. Consequently he pj-^atoiy 
foresaw that the mere expulsion of the Pindharies from their powers, 
haunts would not secure the peace of India, or prevent the 
revival of the predatory system. Accordingly he resolved 
to disarm the three predatory powers before rooting out the 
Pindharies. 

Daulat Rao Sindia soon felt that his powers for mischief Negotia- 
were ebbing away. ' He was told that he had violated exist- 
ing treaties by carrying on secret negotiations with the 
Peishwa, as well as with Runjeet Singh, the ruler of the sindia. 
Punjab. Nevertheless Lord Hastings was willing to leave 
him in possession of his territories, but was determined to 
deliver the Rajpdt states out of the clutches of the predatory 
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powers by reviving the protective treaties that had been- 

anniiiled by Sir George Barlow.^ ^ 

At this. 'Crisis Daulat Rao Smdia was singularly nnlncky. 

Treacher- wuyg|. solemnly protesting that he had earned on no liego- 
S&r* tiations contrary to treaty, two of his messengers were- 

arrested on the road to Nipal conveying letters to the 
Ghorka government at IGiatmandu. Other letters were di^ 
covered between &e leaves of a Sanskrit book, which had 
been glued together, and concealed amongst the baggage of 
the inessengers. The contents proved that Daulat Eao 
Sindia was making proposals to the Thapa ministry_for a 
combined attack of Ghorkas and Mahrattas on the British 

I^noredby ^ Lord Hastings, however, was not inclined to press “Otters 
hrdffitoo hardly upL the Mahratta. He directed die British 
tings : new ^^esident to make over the documents to Dauiat Kao binaia 
trea^with.^ open durbar, briefly stating what they were and what 
they contained. Sindia was duirib with astonishment and 

alam : he could make no defence whatever. He a^eed to 

a new treaty under which the Rajpdt states, and all other 
native states that desired it, were taken under Bntish 

protection. He also pledged himself to co-operate for the 

expulsion of the Pindhaiies, and to_ prevent the future for- 
mation of any predatory gangs in his dominions. 

Treaty Negotiations were next opened with Asolr R^n, threrngh 
with Amir Mr. Charles Metcalfe, the British Resident at Delhi. The 

Afghan freebooter was growing old, and could not contend 
against Ue British government. He agreed to a treaty 
which converted a leader of bandits into a prince, and 
turned a predatory power into a native state under the 
guarantee of the British government. In mturn, Amir 
Khan engaged to abstain from all depredations for the 
future: to reduce his troops to a > specified number; to 
surrender his artillery to the British government at a certain 
valuation: to refrain from all foreign conquest and aggran* 
disement; to exclude Pindharies and plunderers of every 
kind from his dominions ; and tc oppose to the^ utmost of 

his power the revival of the predatory system. Amir Khan 

thus appears in history as the founder of a Muhammadan 
dynasty, which is represented to this day by the Nawab ot 

Tonk in Rajpfitana. * ^ 

The territories of Holkar were in a different condition to 
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those of Sindia or Amir Khan. The government had been a.d. 
rapidly declining ever since the insanity of Jaswant Rao; 
and after his death it had fallen into a state of imbecility, 
and was literally at the mercy of the so-called artoy ofgoyern- 
Holkar, The best provinces were usurped by military chiefs, meat at 
or mutinous bodies of armed men. Ifhe regent-mother, the mercy 
Tulsf Baf, and the young prince, MulharRao Holkar, had 
sought refuge in a remote fortress from the outrages of the 
turbulent soldiery, who were clamouring for arrears of pay. 

Under such circumstances the regent-mother was naturally 
anxious for British protection against the army. 

In October, 1817, JLord Hastings left Cawnpore and Bestrac- 
began to cross the Jumna ; and the different divisions of his 
army took up the positions assigned them. Meanwhile the 
Pindharies had been dislodged from their haunts by the 1817-18. 
Madras army, and fled with their wives and families to the 
northward ; and now found themselves checkmated by the 
. Bengal forces, and barred out of Rajpdtanaand Bundelkund. 

They were panic-stricken at the open defection of Sindia, 
and knew not where to go. All their anxiety was to avoid 
a conflict with the British troops. One body managed to 
escape in a southerly direction, with the loss of nearly all 
its baggage; the rest were forced to abandon their horses 
and h’de themselves in the jungles, where numbers perished 
miserably. The body that escaped towards the south re- 
ceived a severe defeat, and sufered so much in smaller 
encounters that in the end it was completely dispersed. 

Many were slain in these actions and the subsequent flight; 
and many fell by the hands of the villagers in revenge for 
their former cruelties. 

In this state of misery and despair some of the Pindhari Extinction 
leaders threw themselves upon the mercy of the conquerors. 

Khurim was provided with a landed estate in British, terri- 
tory, and permitted to reside there' with his family. Chetu 
was killed in the jungles by a tiger. Several of the sub- 
ordinate chiefs, and some of their followers, were settled in 
agricultural pursuits in the territories of the Newab of 
Bhopal, and converted into peaceful and profitable subjects. 

Others who survived the conflict mingled with the population 
and melted away, insomuch' that after a very few years not 
a trace of the Pindhari gangs remained. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MAHRATTA CONQUEST : LORD HASTINGS.- 
AD. 1817 TO 1823. 

From the very be^nning of the Pindhari war the attention 
of Lord Hastings was distracted by untoward events. He 
had hoped to suppress the predatory system in India, without 
disturbing one of the established principalities, or ^ding a 
rood of land to the British empire. This politic intention 
was thwarted by sheer force of ciroimstances. Whilst h,e 
was advancing against the Pindharies, Daxilat Rao Sindia 
and Amir Khan remained true to their engagements, but 
the Peishwa, the Raja of Nagpore, and. the army of Holka^ 
broke out in open hostilities to the British government, and 
his hopes of maintaining the. existing political system were - 
at an end. « 

Baii^’Rao.Peishwa could -DO, more keep the treaty of 
Poona than he could keep that of Bassein. It was equally 
opposed to his nature as a Mahratta, his culture as a 
Brahman, and Ms experiences as a Peishwa. ^ It was just 
as reasonable to suppose that he could remain at Poona 
content with' the loss of his suzerainty, as to suppose that 
the first Napoleon would have remained at Elba content 
with the loss of his empire. 

Meantime Baji Rao Peishwa was playing his old game of 
duplidtjf. He had signed the treaty of Poona in June, 
1 81 7, and he then tried to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
Resident by pretending to disband his army. He discharged 
large bodies of cavalry, but gave the officers seven months^ 
pay in advance, and sent them to their respective villages 
witli ■ orders to., return to Poona with their ..Mends and 
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* followers directly they received his summons. In July he a.d. 

left Poona, and went on a pilgrimage to the temples of 1817 

Punderpore, the scene of the murder of Gungadhur Shastri. 

From Punderpore he went to another sacred place, named 
Maholi, which was situated near Satara, the later capital 
i of the dynasty of Sivaji. 

At this crisis Sir John Malcolm was at Poona, busied with Meeting 
political arrangements connected with the approaching with sir 
Pindhari w^. Malcolm knew the Peishwa well, having ^^ccom- 
panied him on his restoration to Poona in 1 803. Accordingly 
Malcolm received a pressing invitation from Baji Rao to visit 
him at Maholi, and readily accepted it in the hope of reconcil- 
ing the Peishwa to his new situation. Baji Rao welcomed 
Malcolm most cordially, spoke of his restoration in 1803, de- 
clared that John Malcolm and Arthur Wellesley were his best 
friends, and dilated on his lasting gratitude to the English, 

But he was evidently smarting under the treaty of Poona. 

He bitterly complained of his loss of position and territory, 
and especially harped upon the three fortresses which 
be had been forced to surrender as pledges of his good 
faith. 

An officer of Malcolm’s experience ought to have known Malcolm 
that Baji Rao'was only cajolling him, in the hope of getting outwitted, 
i back the three fortresses before committing himself to a 

• war. But Malcolm believed in the sincerity of the Peishwa, 
s and tried to soothe him with promises of future reward pd 
\ consideration. He explained the coming Operations against 
i the Pindharies, and exhorted the Peishwa to co-operate 
' heartily with the English during the cain|aign. He then 

returned to Poona, so convinced of the good faith of the 
Peishwa that he actually induced Mr. Elphinstone to restore 
^liio tilixyoo fcxirtiTOSsos 

Elphinstone however had lost all faith in Baji Rao. He Scepticism 
restored the fortresses because he would not throw cold 
water on Malcolm’s hopes ; but he was by no means earned 
^ away by Malcolm’s generous enthusiasm^ and events soon 
proved that Elphinstone was in the right. 

Baji Rao returned to Poona in September, 
enormous numbers of horsemen into his P?'yr Rao, 

! that he was going to make w2,r on the Pindhanes.^ Elphin- 
stone was not deluded, for Baji Rao was enlisting double 
the number of troops that could possibly be required. 
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Moreover Baji Rao. evaded sending any troops to the 
northward, although their presence was urgently required 
on the Nerbudda. At the same time he was . putting 
his fortresses into a state of defence, strengthening the 
garrisons, and storing them with provisions and treasure, 
it was also discovered that he was trying to seduce the 
English sepoys from their allegiance by bribes and promises ; 
sending secret emissaries to tlie Raja of Nagpore, as well 
as to Sindia, iiolkar, and Amir I s - h an j and planning ^ to 
assassinate Elphinstone, either by treacherously inviting 
him to an interview, or by surrounding the Residency with 
a rebel force under Trimbukji Dainglia. 

Elphinstone knew pretty well what was going on, but was 
anxious not to precipitate a rupture, and accordingly 
proceeded very cautiously with his preparations for defence. 
The Poona Subsidiary Force under General Smith had gone 
to the northward to join in the operations against the Pind- 
haries; but a detachment remained at Poona, and Elphin- 
stone obtained the services of a European regiment from 
Rombay. The whole British force at Poona only numbered 
two thousand sepoys and eight hundred European soldiers ; - 
i^d it was deemed expedfent to remove the troops from 
Kona to Khirki, a village about four miles- from the 
British Residency. 

The arrival of the European regiment from Bombay was 
the one thing above all others which disconcerted Baji Rao. 
For more than sixty years the presence of .a European 
regiment had been regarded with terror by every native 
prince. Accordingly, on the arrival of the Europeans, Baji 
Rao feigned to be alarmed at the intentions of the British 
government. He threatened to withdraw from Poona unless 
the European regiment was sent back to Bombay. The 
removal of the British force to Khirki re-assured him ; he 
ascribed it to fear. On the 5th of November Elphinstone 
himself left the Residency and joined the force at Khirki. 

Baji Rao was at this time buoyed up by false hopes. He 
believed that Daulat Rao Sindia and Amir Khan had taken 
the field against the British government. He knew that the 
Raja of Na^ore and the army of Holkar were preparing 
to support him. Accordingly on the afternoon of the day 
that Elphinstone left the Residency, Baji Rao attacked the 
British force at Khirki with an army of eighteen thousand 
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horse, eiglit tlioiisand foot, and fourteen pieces of artillery. 

Notwithstanding these overwhelming numbers, he was 

repulsed with the loss of five hundred killed and wotmded. 

That same night tha Resiiienjcy. was plundered and„ burnt, 
and Elphinstone lost a magnificent library which no money 
could restore. 

The Subsidiary Force under/ General Smith, which had jeiskwa 
been sent to co-operate against the Pindharies, had already flies fr.^m 
been recalled to Poona. It soon made its appearance, 
and prepared to attack the Peishwa’s army on the morn- 
ing of the 17th of November. But the heart of Baji Rao 
had already failed him. He left Poona on the night of the 
1 6th, and thus surrendered his dominions ^vithout a blow. 

The British troops occupied Poona, and General Smith set * 
out in pursuit of Baji Rao. 

Meanwhile the Raja ©£-Nagpore.. secretly made common Nagpore 
cause with the Peishwa. Rughoji Bhbnsla died in 1816 ; affairs : 
his son and successor was an idiot, and his nephew Appa treachery 
Sahib became regent. The idiot was murdered byAppag^PP^ 
Sahib, and the regent became Raja without any discovery of November 
his crime. Appa Sahib conciliated the English by concluding 1817. 
a subsidiary treaty. At the same time he secretly maintained 
an active correapondenc^ with the Peishwa, and played 
the same game as the Peishwa. He was somewhat sobered 
by the treaty of Poona, which Baji Rad had been com- 
pelled to accept in June ; but he soon renewed his secret 
negotiations with the Peishwa, and began to levy troops 
on a large-scale. When news arrived of the attack on the 
British Residency at Poona, Appa Sahib talked at great 
length to. Mr. Jenkins, the Resident at Nagpore, on the 
treachery of Baji Rao, and the impossibility that he should - 
ever be induced to follow so bad an example; yet all this 
while Appa Sahib was preparing to falsify every protestation 
by making common cause with the Peishwa against the 
British government ^ ^ 

The story reveals the double-faced duplicity of the Appa 
Mahratta. In November, 1817, when Baji Rao was already SaMb 
at war with the English, he appointed Appa Sahib to the 
honourable but nominal post of commander-in-chief of the liiander-in- 
army of the Peishwa. Such empty dignities had been chief by 
common enough in the palmy days of the Mahratta empire, ^ 
and often served to revive the fading loyalty of a disaffected 
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feudatory, and bind him in closer allegiance to his suzerain. 
But such an appointment in November, 1817, was a gross 
violation of the treaties of Bassein and Poona, and was ob- 
viously made for the purpose of drawing Appa Sahib into 
hostilities with the British government. 

On the night of the 24th of November Appa Sahib sent 
word to Mr. Jenkins that he had accepted the post' of com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Peishwa, and was to 
be invested with the insignia of office on the following 
morning in the presence of all his troops ; and he invited 
Mr. Jenkins to be present on the occasion, and requested 
that a salute might be fired by the English in honour of the 
investiture. Ml^* Jerddns declined having anything to do- 
with the ceremony, and warned the Raja that it might lead 
to dangerous con.sequences. 

Next morning Mr. Jen’kins discovered that treachery was 
abroad. All communication between the city of Nagpore 
and the Residency had been interdicted by the Raja; 
and the Raja and his ministers were sending their families 
and valuables out of the city. He foresaw that an attack 
would be made on the Residency ; and he ordered up the 
British, troops from the neighbouring cantonment, and posted 
them on the Sitabuldi hill, between the Resident and the 
city of Nagpore. On the following evening the Raja brought 
up all his forces and began the attack on the hilL 

The battle of Sitabuldi is famous in the annals of British 
India. The English had no European regiment on the 
spot, as they had at Khirki; they had scarcely fourteen 
hundred sepoys fit for duty, including three troops of Bengal 
cavalry, and only four six-pounders. Appa Sahib had an 
army of eighteen thousand men, including four thourand 
Arabs, the best soldiers in the Dekhan ; he had also thirty- 
guns. The battle lasted from six o’clock in the evening 
of the 26th of November until noon the next day. For 
many hours the English were in sore peril ; their fate seemed 
to hang upon a thread. The Arabs were beginning to close 
round the Residency, when a happy stroke of British daring 
changed the fortunes of the day. 

.Captain Fitzgerald, who commanded the Bengal cavalry, 
was posted in the Residency compound and was anxious to 
charge the Arabs ; but he was forbidden by the commander 
of the British forces. Again he implored permission, but was 
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told to charge at his peril On my peril be it cried 
Fitzgerald, and gave the word to charge. Clearing the en- 
closures, the Bengal cavalry bore down upon the enemy*s 
horse, captured two guns, and cut up a body of infantry. 
The British sepoys posted on the hill hailed the exploit 
with loud huzzas, and seeing the explosion of one of the 
enemy^s tumbrils, they rushed down the hill, driving the 
Arabs before them like sheep. The victory was won, but 
the English had lost a quarter of their number in killed and 
wounded. 

Foiled in this treacherous attempt, Appa Sahib sent 
envoys to Mr. Jenkins to express his sorrow, and to deny 
having authorised the attack. Reinforcements were now 
pouring in from all directions; but Mr. Jenkins affected 
to believe the statement of the Raja, and even promised to 
be reconciled, provided he disbanded his troops. But Appa 
Sahib was still playing his old game. He continued his 
correspondence with the Peishwa, and stirred up his own 
chiefs to rebellious outbreaks, in order to keep his terri- 
tories in a state of alarm and disorder. 

At this juncture it was discovered that Appa Sahib had 
been guilty of the murder of his predecessor. Under 
these circumstances he was arrested, and sent as a prisoner 
to Allahabad ; but on the way he managed to bribe his 
guards and make his escape. Henceforth Appa Sahib was 
a fugitive ; and after a precarious existence for many years 
in the Vindhya and Sdtpdra mountains, he finally found 
refuge in the territories of the Raja of Jodhpur.^ 

An grandson of Rughoji Bbonsla, aged nine, was 

then placea upon the throne of Nagpore. He was a son 
of Rughoji^s daughter, but was formally adopted by 
Rughoji's widow in ©rder that he might take the name 
of Monsla. The widow was appointed regent, but her 

^ The Raja of Jodhpur was called upon to surrender Appa Sahib to 
the British authorities, but pleaded that he would be disgraced in the 
eyes of his brother chieftains in Rajputana, if he gave up a fugitive who 
had found an asylum within his territories. As Appa Sahib had not 
committed an offence which placed him outside the bar of mercy, and 
as he was powerless for further mischief, the plea was admitted on the 
Jodhpur Raja becoming responsible for his good behaviour. In the 
end a provision was made for the support of the wretched exile, and his 
latter days were soothed by the medical attendance of the English 
doctor at the Jodhpur Residency. 
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A.i>. authority was nominal, as the whole administration was 
iSiy-iSiS placed in the charge of Mr. Jenkins until the boy Raja 
attained his majority. 

Holkax's Affairs in Holkar’s' state of Indore ran nearly in the 
govera- same ^oove as at Nagpore, but the circumstances were 
Mares different The regent-mother, Tulsi Bai, was no longer 
for the anxious to place the infant, Mulhar Rao Holkar, under the 
Feisliwa. protection of the British government The Peishwa had 
reduced the army of Holkar to obedience by discharging all 
arrears of pay out of his own treasury. The regent-mother 
and her ministers recovered their ascendancy over the 
soldiery, avowed themselves the partisans of the Peishwa, 
and led the army tow^ards the south to make war upon the 
British government in support of the Peishwa. 

Desperate At this moment, the Madras army, under Sir Thomas 
proceed- Hislop, was moving northward in pursuit of the Pindharies. 
mgs of the December, 1817, it met the army of Holkar near Ujain ; 

nSkar Malcolm, who accompanied the Madras army 

in a diplomatic capacity, opened up negotiations with the 
regent-mother and her ministers. The latter seemed 
inclined to come to an arrangement with the British 
government ; but the military chiefs were bent on war, and 
suspected that the ministers and regent-mother were making 
secret terras with the British authorities. Accordingly the ‘ 
army rose against their i;ulers, put the ministers unuer 
confinement, and off the regent-mothejr to a 

neighbouring river, and cruelly beheaded her on the bank, 
and threw her remains into the stream. 

Battle of The barbarous murder of a woman and a princess clit off 
Mehid- all hope of pacification. An action was inevitable ; indeed, 
th£L-,axmy of Holkar . began operations by plundering the 
1S17. " English baggage. The battle was •fought at Mehidpore 
bh the 21st of December, 1817. Sir John Malcolm com- 
manded the English troops on that occasion, and g^^in^d . 
a complete victory. The ariny of Holkar was utterly 
routed, and all their guns and military stores fell into the 
hands of the English. 

Lord Hasfr The Mahxatta powers were thus prostrate, and Lord 
tin^con- Hastings prepared to construct the new politicai 

which iias continued without material change down tOJthe 
imperial westnt The arrangements with Sindia, Amfr Khan, 

sjsiem. and the Raja of Nagpore, were already completed, , or 
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were in course of completion. It may, however, be added, a.d- 
that Sindia was required to cede the territory of Ajmir in 
^aioutana ; as it was deemed essential to the security of the 
^ blic peace in India, to shut out all Mahratta influence^ 
from Raipiitana. The only princes remaining to be dealt 
’th were Baji B-ao Peishwa and Mulhar Rao Holkar. 

^The Peishwa had fled from Poona southward towards Move- 
eatara He sought to strengthen his hereditary claims on ments 
tte allegiance of the Mahratta powers by causing the pageant 
Raia of Satara to be brought to his camp. His movements, annexation. 

however were little more than desperate efforts to avoid a 

rollision’with the British forces in pursuit ; and all hope of 
recovering his position as suzerain of the Mahratta empire 

died out of his restless brain, and reduced him to the depths 

°^ThT^riorious defence of Korygaurh belongs to this in- Glorious 
terval ; it was regarded as the most brilliant exploit of 
"war and is celebrated to this day in Mahratta songs m all ^ 

narts of the Dekhan. A detachment of Bombay sepoys and jgjg. 
inegular horse, not exceeding 800 men, reached the village 
of Korygaum, on the bank of the river Bhima, under the 
command of Captain Staunton. There were only ten 
pish officers, and twenty-four European artillerymen with 
fwo six-pounders. Suddenly Staunton saw the whole army 
of the Peishwa drawn up on the opposite bank, to the 
number of 21; ,000 horsemen and about 6,000 Arab and 
Gosain infantry. Staunton at once occupied the village of 
K?rv?aur and prepared for defence. The enemy sur- 
rounded the village with horse and foot, whilst three picked 
bodies of infantry attempted to storm the English position 
wiffi rockets. Then followed a senes of charges and re- 
Ses, which lasted till nightfall. Without provisions, and 
without water— for all.access to the ™ was cut off— the 
Bombay sepoys and their European officers fought with a 
S^Jid desperation which broke the spirit of the enemy. 
Staunton lost a third of his sepoys, and eight out of his 
. ^ . bid. the Mahrattas left six hundred killed and 
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' A D. his career was run. There was another battle at Ashti, but 
1S 17-18 1S cowardly fled at the first shot, leaving his army to be 

Pursuit of by General Smith, whilst the pageant Raja of 

BajiRao, Satara fell into the hands of the English. Indeed, from a 
very early period, the defection of Daulat Rao Sindia, the 
destruction of the Pindharies, the crushing defeat of the 
army of Holkar, and the deposition of Appa Sahib at 
Nagpore, had combined to deprive Baji Rao of all hope 
of recovering his throne, and to render his capture a mere 
question of time. 

Extinction The Peishwa was doomed to extinction. The treaty of 

of the Bassein had failed to break up the Mahratta confederacy ; it 
Peishwa. failed to prevent the Mahratta states from regarding the 
Peishwa as their lawful suzerain, and leaguing under his 
authority against the British government. Nagpore and 
Holkar had waged war against the British government in 
obedience to the call of the Peishwa^ and Sindia would 
probably have done the same had he not been taken by 
surprise, and bound over to keep the peace before com- 
mitting himself to a suicidal war. 

State It was thus obvious to Lord Hastings that the abdication 

necessity of Baji Rao would have proved wholly insufficient to secure 
for the the peace of India. To have set up another Peishwas, in his 
extinction, j-^^m would only have led to a revival of the old intrigues 
against the British government To have transferred the 
territories of the Peishwa to a prince bearing another title 
would have proved equally dangerous and delusive. The 
other Mahratta powers would still have deemed it their 
duty to award to the new prince the indefeasible right of 
theuEeishwa to command their armies, in spite of the 
change of name ^ and Poona would have continued to be 
the rallying point for disaffection, not only to every Mahratta 
feudatory, but possibly to every Hindu prince in India. 
Accordingly, Lord Hastings determined that henceforth 
the Mahrattas should be without a Peishwa. 

Proposed It was a question whether the Raja of Satara might not 
elevation have been raised from the condition of a pageant to that of 
sovereign of Poona. But the representative of Sivaji had 
long been shut up as an idol at Satara, and was now a for- 
gotten idoL The traditions of the once famous Bhonsla 
‘family had lost their hold on the Mahrattas. The dynasty 
of Sivaji had been superseded by the dynasty of Brahmans ; 
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and the descendant ofSivaji could no more have been 1 estored A.a 
to sovereignty than the descendant of the Great Moghul. Ac- 2817-181$ 
cordingly Lord Hastings resolved to abolish the Peishwa, 
annex his territories, ana reduce Baji Rao to the condition decision 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. He delivered the Raja of Satara of Lord 
from the thraldom of generations, and assigned a territory Hastings, 
for his support out of the possessions of the Peisbwa. 

In June, 1818, Baji Rao was surrounded by British troops Final 
under the command of Sir John Malcolm, and had no tejms 
alternative but to die sword in hand, or throw himself on 
the mercy of the British government. The terms offered by 
Malcolm were so liberal as to excite much controversy. 

Whilst the great Napoleon was condemned to pass his last 
days on a solitary rock in the southern ocean, with a 
comparative pittance for his maintenance, the^exkEeishwa 
was permitted to live in luxury in the neighbourhood of « ^ 
Cawnpore on a yearly stipend of eighty thousand pounds. 
Trimbukji Dainglia was captured shortly afterwards, and 
was doomed to spend the remainder of his days in close 
confinement in the fortress of Chunar. 

Lord Hastings refused to annex Holkar’s territories. Settlement 
The hostile action of the army of Holkar had compelled ^ Jhe 
the British government to treat the shattered principality 
of Indore as an enemy ; but Lord Hastings had no desire 
to annihilate the remains of Holkar s government, or to 
dethrone theTamily of Jaswant Rao. Accordingly the Holkar ' 
state was required to cede certain territories, and to confirm 
the ^ants it had already made to Amfr Khan ; it was also 
required to surrender its international life, and become a 
subsidiary state under the guarantee of the British govern- 
ment. But in all other respects the infant Mulhar Rao 
Holkar was treated as an independent prince, and the 
administration was lejft#in the hands of the ministers and 
durbar, aided by the advice of the British Resident. 

The policy of Lord Hastings did not meet the Success of 
approval of his contemporaries, but its success is proved by 
the alfet Ills top?'. From the extinction of the Peishwas m 
rata, and the 'suppression of the Pindharies, there has 
been no serious attempt at an armed confederation of 
native states against the British government Possibly had 
Lord Wellesley extinguished the Great Moghul as thoronglily 
^Xord Hastings extiiigiii^fied the Mahratta Feisliwa, the 
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mutinies of iS.u might never have occurred, Delhi might 
hat-e Been as loyal as Poona, and any outbreak of deluded 
sepoys would have hurt no one but themselves. 

In other directions the administotw of Lord Hastings 
marks a new era in the histOQf of India. He was the first 
Governor-General .that countenanced and encouraged the 
education of the native populations. Previous to Kis time 
It had been the popular idea that the ignorance of the natives 
insured tne security of Pritish rule i but Lord Hastings de- 
nounced this view as treason against British sentiment, and 
promoted the .establishment of native schools and native 
idurnals. In so doing, he was in advance of his time, and 
consequently he was CDadeamed i» hw geweratw-n, 

The dealings of Lord Hastings with the Nizam’s govern- 
ment have been much criticised. The Nizam profited by 
the extinction of the Peishwa more than any other native 
prince in India, for he was relieved by the British govern- 
ment from the Mahratta claims for arrears of chout, which 
had hung like a millstone on the necks of the rulers of 
Hyderabad for the greater part of a century But the 
Nizam eschewed all business, and cared only for his plea- 
siires. A Hindu grandee named Chandu Lai was placed 
at the head of the administration, and found it necessary 
to keep on good terms with both the Nizam and the British 
government, much in the same way that Muhammad Reza 
Khan in a previous generation had tried to secure his hold 
on the administration of Bengal. The result was that nothing 
flourished but corruption. Every public office was put up 
for sale ; judicial decrees could only be purchased by bribes ; 
the revenues of the state were farmed out to the highest 
bidders: and the farmers became all powerful in the dis- 
tricts, and were left to practice every species of oppression 
and extortion without control. Ib the end the people 
were driven by exactions to become rebels and bandits ; 
villages were deserted ; lands fell out of cultivation, and 

provisions rose to famine prices. _ 

In 1820, Mr. Charles Metcalfe was appointed Resident 
n at Hyderabad. Having made a tour of the country, he 
deemed it expeaient to place his political assistants, and 
British officers of the Nizam’s 'Contingent, ^ in charge of 

1 The Nizam’s Contingent was a body altogether different from the 
Nizam’s Stibsidiaiy Force. By the treaty of 1800 the Nizam was 
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different districts^ in order to superintend a new revenue a.d. 
settlementj check oppression, and control the police. There 
is no question that this measure contributed largely to the 
improvement of the country and well being of the people ; 
but it was naturally unpalatable to the Nizam and Chandu 
Lai, and in 1829 the supervision of British officers was 
withdrawn. 

Meanwhile as far back as the year 1814, a bank had been Bank of 

established at Hyderibid by a firm known as . 

(Jp: it received loans from deposits bearing pet 

cent, interest, and lent the money to the Nizam at twenty- t>ad. 
four per cent, on the security of assignments of land revenue. 
According to act of parliament all such transactions were 
prohibited to British subjects without the express sanction of 
the Governor-General ; but this sanction had been obtained 
from Lord Hastings, who believed that such dealings were 
better in the hands of European bankers, than in those of 
native money-lenders. Moreover, one of the partners had 
married a ward of Lord Hastings; and thus, under a 
variety of circumstances, the Governor-General was enabled 
to throw the veil of his authority over the transactions of 
Palmer and Co. 

Mr. Metcalfe reported that this bank had become a source Con- 
of corruption. In 1820, Chandu Lai had obtained the deimied 
sanction of the British government to a new loan of sixty 
lakhs of rupees, or six hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
nominally to pay off and reduce public establishments, to 
make advances to the ryots, and to clear off certain debts 
due to native bankers. Mr. Metcalfe, however, discovered 
that the new loan was a sham. Eight lakhs of the money 
was transferred as a bonus to the partners in Palmer and 
Co. ; whilst the remaiiili^ier was appropriated to paying off 
money lent to the Nizam, or said to have been lent to 
him, without the knowledge of the British government. 


bound to furnish a Contingent of fifteen thousand troops in time of war, 
but those which he supplied during the Mahratta war of 1803 were 
little better than a rabble. Subsequently the force was reduced in 
numbers, and its efficiency was increased by the employment of British 
officers ; and it was retained by the Nizam as a permanent force in time 
of peace for the reduction of refractory zemindars and other domestic 
purposes. 
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In a word, tbe new loan of sixty lakhs was a deception, 
which filled the pockets of interested parties without liqui- 
dating the real claims ; whilst, in consequence of the sanc- 
tion inconsiderately given by Lord Hastings, the British 
government was more or less compromised in the matter. 
Accordingly it was resolved to pay oflf all debts due by 
the Nizam to the bank, and put an end to the relations 
between the Nizam’s government and Palmer and Co. 
The matter ended in the insolvency of the firm. 

The money for paying ofli the Nizam’s debts was provided 
for in a peculiar fashion. Some half a century previously 
the East' India Company had agreed to pay the Nizam a 
yearly rent of seventy thousand pounds sterling for the 
Northern Circars; and in spite of political changes this 
yearly sum had been regularly paid dojvn to the time of 
Lord Hastings. Accordingly the rent was capitalised, and 
the money was devoted to the payment of the Nizam’s 
debt to Palmer and Co. 

The error of judgment committed by Lord Hastings in 
sanctioning the money dealings of Palmer and Co., blotted 
his reputation in the eyes of his contemporaries, and is only 
worthy of record as containing a useful political lesson for 
all time. 

Lord Hastings left India on the ist of January, 1823, at 
the advanced age of sixty-eight. His last years were em- 
bittered by the reproaches of the Court of Directors ; but 
he will live in history as the Governor-General who carried 
the imperial policy of Lord Wellesley to its legitimate 
conclusion, and established the British government as the 
paramount power in India. 

Lord Amherst was appointed .Governor-General in 
Succession to Lord Hastings, but hfi did not reach India 
totil August 1823. During the interval Mr. Adam, a civil 
servant of the Company, acted as Governor-General ; but 
his short administration is only remarkable for his sharp 
treatment of the public press. An obnoxious editor, named 
Buckingham, had written unfavourably of government officials 
in a C^cutta newspaper, and was forthwith deprived of his 
licence, and sent to England.^ Nothing further is known of 

* BefOTe the year 1833 no European was permitted to reside in India 
tmlwK he in the service of the late E^t India Company, or had 
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Mr. Adam ; he perished at sea on his return voyage to 
England. 

The all-important event in Lord Amherst’s administra- 
tion was the first Burmese war of 1824-25; but before 
describing the military operations, it may be as well to bring 
the country and people of Burma under review. 

obtained a license from tbe Court of Directors. ITiese restrictions were 
remoTed on tbe renewal of tlie charter of the late East India Company 
in 1833. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

, BURMAN HISTORY : AVA AND PEGU. 

A.D. 1540 TO 1823. 

Burma is an irregular oblong, lying west anci east 
between Bengal and China, and between the Bay of Bengal 
and the kingdom of Siam. On the north it touches Assam 
and Thibet. On the south it runs downwards in a long 
narrow strip of sea board, like.the tail of an animal, an4 
terminates at the Siamese frontier on the river Pak Chan. _ 

Burma includes the valley of the Irawadi, which is 
destined at no distant period to play as important a part in 
the eastern world as the valley of the Ganges. Burma 
proper, or Ava, comprises only the upper valley. The 
lower valley, although included in the general term of 
Burma, is better known as Pegu.^ 

^ Ava, or Burma proper, is an inland country entirely cut off from 
the sea by the territory of Pegu. It has no outlet to the sea excepting 
by the river Irawadi, which nins through Pegu, and forms a Delta 
towards the Gulf of Martaban. In ancient times, and down to the 
middle of the last century, Ava and Pegu were separated into different 
kingdoms, and were often at war with each other. Indeed, there was 
some obscure antagonism of race, the people of Ava being known as 
Burmans, and the people of Pegu as Talains. ^ Besides Ava and Pegii 
there are two long strips of coast territory facing the Bay of Bengal, 
which are respectively known as Arakan and Tenasserim ; but they 
ypo fonhed independent kingdoms, and had no political connection 
With either Ava or Pegu until a recent period. Arakan runs northward 
from the Delta of the Irawadi towarAs the frontier of Bengal on the 
river H4f, Tena<«ferim runs southward towards the frontier of Siam» 
on the river Fah Chan. Tenasserim is the territorial tail” indicated 
in the oj ening paragraph to the present chapter. 
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The people of Burma belong to the Indo-Chioese race, a.d. 
having Mongolian features, with tolerably fair complexions, 
varying from a dusky yellow to a clear whiteness. They D^scrip- 
are Buddhists in religion ; converts from the old Vedic wor- tion of the 
ship of Indra, Brahma, and other gods, which still lingers in Burmese 
the land. They are without caste, without hereditary rank save people, 
in the royal family, without nobility save what is official and 
personal, and without any of the prejudices which prevail 
in India as regards eariy marriages and the seclusion of 
females. They are a joyous race in comparison with the 
grave and self-constrained Hindus; taking pleasure in 
dramatic performances, singing, music, dancing, buffoonery, 
boat-racing, and gambling. They revel in shows and pro- 
cessions on gala days, at which young and old of both sexes 
mingle freely together. They indulge in much mirth and 
practical joking at the water festival and other feasts which 
have been handed down from the old nature worship of 
Vedic times. They are imbued with military sentiments 
akin to those of Rajpdts ; and leave all menial appoint- 
ments to slaves and captives. 

Burma is a landT of sun and raim There are no cold Life and 
blasts from the Himalaya^ like those which sweep over manners. 
Hindustan during the winter season ; and the south-west 
monsoon, which begins early in May and lasts till September, 
empties its torrents on the soil far more abundantly than on 
the plains of India. The villages are generally on the 
banks of rivers. They consist of wooden huts built on 
piles, so as to be raised above the floods during the rainy 
season. The ordinmy villagers seem to saunter through 
life, caring only for their cattle and harvests, their fields, 
fisheries, and fruit-trees ; knowing nothing of the outer world, 
and caring for nothing, except as regards famous pagodas or 
renowned places of pilgrimage. All real business is gener- 
ally transacted by wives and daughters, who attend to the 
cares of the household, and often carry on a traffic in the 
bazar, and are most exemplary in the discharge of their 
religious duties. 

In every village throughout Burma there is at least one BuddMst 
Buddhist monastery built of wood or brick, with a separate 
building for a monastery school. There are no endowments 
of money or land of any sort or kind. Every morning the scliools. 
monks go their rounds through the village, clad in yellow 
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robes, and carrying bowls to receive the alms of the ; villagers 
in- cooked food, after the manner of G6tama Buddha and ■ 
his disciples. The daily alms are never wanting, for everj^ 
Burmese man and woman is imbued with , the faith that by 
such acts of benevolence and loving-kindness they secure 
a higher and better life in the next existence in the chain of 
transmigrations. When the monks return to the monastery, 
they take their breakfast, which with them is the chief, if 
not the only meal of the day. The younger monks then 
engage in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic ' to a 
daily gathering of village boys; whilst the older monks are 
teaching the sacred language of Pali to more advanced neo- 
phytes, or studying Pali scriptures, or pondering over the 
mysteries of life and transmigrations of the soul 

In Burma the pagodas of Buddhists are to be seen every- 
where, and are sometimes substantial buildings of masonry. 
Statues of Buddha are to be found in all parts of the 
building, or in neighbouring chapels. There are figures 
squatting on the ground, representing Gdtama about to 
become a Buddha ; and there are horizontal figures re- 
presenting Gotama in the act of dying, or entering into the 
sleep of Nirvana. Sometimes miniature figures are placed 
in small niches ; sometimes there is a colossal statue many 
feet high. The images are covered with gilding, or are painted 
red, or are made of white alabaster, with the features 
tinted in gold and colours. On festival days the pagodas are 
decked with flags and garlands, and thronged with people 
of both sexes and all ages, who prostrate themselves before 
some great statue of Gotama Buddha, and chant his praises 
in sacred verses. Fathers and mothers go with all their 
families. Infants are carried about, sometimes in arms, but 
generally in baskets yoked to the shoulders like milk-pails. 
Old men and matrons march along with grave countenances, 
mingled with swaggering young men in gay attire, and demure 
damsels with graceful forms, radiant in divers colours and 
bright adornments, with flowers of every hue lighting up 
their coal-black hair. All go trooping up the aisles of the 
pagoda, to make their prostration to Buddha; and then 
they go out into the temple inclosure to hammer at the 
pagoda bells with antelopes' horns, as part of some mystic 
rite t)f which the meaning is forgotten. 

There is one institution in Burma which reveals the marked 
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contrast between Hindus and, Burmese. In IndiauMiiffeiges a.d. 
are contracted by the parents between boys and girls ol a f 54 °- *823 
tender age, when the children themselves can have no voice m 
in the matter.- fc Burma marriages are brought about by inTtitutP 
mutual liking, _whicb is developed by an innocent custom of tions : 
pastoral simplicity.' The interval between sunset and retiring courting 
to rest is known as courting-time. Any young daughter of a 3"® 
house who is desirous of receiving visitors, attires herself in 
her best, adorns her hair, takes a seat on a mat, and places 
a lamp in her window as a hint that she is at home. Mean- 
time all the young men of the village array themselves in 
like manner, and pass the hours of courting-time in a 
round of visits, at which there is always much talking and 
laughing. Sometimes the hour may -be a little late ; some- ■ 
times there may be a little quarrelling between jealous rivals ; 
but as a rule the party breaks up at a suitable time without 
any serious incident to mar the pleasure of'the evening. In 
this way young men and maidens meet and exchange their 
sentiments in a perfectly innocent and natural manner, until 
partners are selected for life, marriages are celebrated, and 
for them the courting time is over. 

This richly favoured country has been exposed from a Despotic 
remote period to cruel oppressions and bloody wars. It tyranny 
was anciently parcelled out, like India, amongst petty 
kings, who waged frequent wars on each other. There, was 
constant rivalry between the Burmese people of Ava on the 
upper valley of the Irawadi and the Talains of Pegu on 
the lower- valley.^ Other kings warred against each other in 
like manner • whilst ever and anon an invading army from 
China or Siam swept over the whole country, and deluged 
the land with blood. Sometimes there were insurrections 
under a rebel prince or schismatic monk, followed by 
sack and massacre without a parallel in recorded history, 
except amongst Tartar nations. To this day the whole 
region of Pegu and Ava bears the marks of these deso- 
lating contests ; and vast tracts of culturable lands lie 
utterly waste from sheer want of population. 

In the sixteenth century many Portuguese adventurers Portugnese 
and desperadoes found a career in Btmna. They were for® 
the most part the scum of Goa and Malacca] — ren^ade 
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A. D priests or runaway soldiers, who had thrown 5ff the restraints 
15401S23 of church or army to plunge in the wild license of oriental 
— “ ' life, and to reappear as pirates,, brayos, or princes in the 
‘ ■ remoter eastern seas. One Portuguese deserter gotpossession 
of the island of Sundiva at the entrance to the Sunderbunds, 
and created a fleet of pirate-galleys, which was the terror of 
Arakan and eastern Bengal.. He was followed by an Augustine 
monk known as Fra Joan. Another scoundrel got possession 
of a fort at Syriam, over against Rangoon, and was the terror 
of the Burmese kings on the Irawadi. Others entered the 
service of difierent kings of Burma, and often changed the 
fortunes of war by their superior physique and fire-arms. 

A Burmese About 1540 a Burmese warrior, named Byeen-noung, 
hero, 1540; rose to the front, and became a conqueror of renown.^ 
Originally he was ‘governor of Toungoo then he made 
01 i egu. of the country • and subsequently he marched 

an army of Burmans towards the south, and canque 3 :«d 4 he 
Talain kingdom of Pegu and slew the Talain king. 

Siege of Byeen-noung next resolved on the conquest of Martaban, 
Martaban, This kingdom lay to the eastward of Pegu, between Pegu 
*546. and Tenasserim; it was separated from Pegu by an arm of 
the sea, known as the Gulf of Martaban. Byeen-noung 
raised a large army of all nations, in addition to his army of 
Burmans, by promising them the sack of Martaban, and 
with these united forces he invested .Martaban by land and 
sea. , 

Obstinate The siege lasted six months. The king of Martaban had 
resistance ; married the daughter of the slaughtered king of Pegu ; and 
wrath of queen and all her ladies spurred on the king and his 
generals to resist Byeen-noung to the uttermost The people 
noung. 0f Martatan were starved out and driven to eat their ele- 
phants, The king had taken several hundred Portuguese 
into his service, but they had all deserted him, and entered 

^ Byeen-noung is so named in Burmese annals. He was known to 
the Portuguese as Branginoco. See Faria y Sousa^s Portugmse Asia. 

^ Toungoo, the Portuguese Tangu, lies in the interior of Burma, 
between Pegu and Ava. In the present day it is the frontier district 
of British Burma. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was 
sometimes a province of Ava, sometimes an independent kingdom, and 
sometimes the seat of a Burmese empire ; indeed, at one time the city 
of Toungoo is said to have been the capital of Upper Burma or Ava, 
Such shifting of provinces, kingdoms, empires, and capitals, is one of 
the conditions of old Burmese History, 
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the service of Byeen-noiiBg. The king, was reduced to such ' ' a.d; ■ 

. extremities that at last he oiFered to make over his kingdom 
to. Byeen-noungj provided he might retire from " Martaban — 
with his; queen and^ children ; but Byeen-noung was -fiirious 
at the obstinate resistance he had encountered, and burning 
to be revenged not only on the king, but on the queen and 
all her ladies, and he demanded an unconditional surrender. 

The king of Martaban' was in despair. He called his Council of 
'generals to a council of war, and one and all pledged them- a 
selves to die like warriors; to slaughter all their women 
and children^ throw their ^treasures into the sea, set the city 
on fire, and rush out and perish sword in hand. But when 
the council broke up, one of the chief commanders turned 
traitor or coward,’ and fled away to the camp of Byeen- 
noung. Then the rest of the generals lost heart, and 
threatened to open the gates of the city to Byeen-noung, 
unless the king gave himself up without farther parley. 

Accordingly the king of Martaban held out a white flag Surrender 
on the city wall. He then sent a venerable Buddhist priest of the 
to Byeen-noung to request that he might be allowed to turn 
monk, and spend the rest of his days in a monastery, 
Byeen-noung was very reverential towards the priest, and 
promised to forget the past, and provide an estate for the 
king of Marta.ban, but no one could trust his word 

Next morning there was a great parade of soldiers andPrepara- 
elephants, music and banners, throughout the camp of dons for 
Byeen-noung, A street was formed of two lines of foreign 
soldiers from the tent of Byeen-noung to the gate of the 
city; and all the Portuguese soldiers were posted out- 
side the gate, with their captain, Joano Cayeyro, in their 
midst; and many of the Burmese princes and nobles of 
Byeen-noung went into the city, with a host of Burmese 
guards, to bring the kihg of Martaban in a great procession 
to the feet of his conqueror. 

The scene is thus described by an eye-witness : ^ At 
one o'clock in the day a cannon was fired as a signal After a 

^ Fernam Mende2: Finb. Modem writers have doubted the veracity 
of Pinto, but his trathfuiness was never doubted by his contemporaries, 
and the author has resided long enough in Burma to vouch from his own 
personal knowledge foir the credibility of Pinto’s accounts of that 
country. In fact, Pinto, like Herc 4 otus and Marco Polo, is trustworthy 
about what he saw, but he was simple enough to believe any absurd 
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' AJD. while the procession _ from the palace inside Martaban ap- 
1540.1832 proached the .gate of the city. First came a strong guard 
Sa<ip7o- '' Bunnese soldiers, armed with harquebuses, halbeirts, and 
cession, pikes. Next appeared the Burmese ■ grandees, mounted on 
; elephants, with golden chains on their backs, and collars of 
precious stones round their necks. Then at a distance of 
nine or ten paces came the Roolim of Mounay, the sovereign 
pontiff of Burma, who was going to mediate between the 
king of Martaban and the high and mighty conqueror Byeen- 
noung. After him the queen of Martaban was carried in a 
chair on men^s shoulders, together with her four children — two 
boys and two girls— of whom the eldest was scarcely seven. 
Round about the queen were thirty or forty young ladies of 
noble birth, who were wonderfully fair, with cast-down looks 
and tears in their eyes, leaning on other women. After them 
walked certain priests, like the capuchins in Europe, with 
bare feet and bare heads, praying as they went, with beads 
in their hands, and ever and anon comforting the ladies, and 
throwing water upon them when they fainted, which they 
did very often. Presently the king appeared, mounted on a 
little elephant, in token of poverty and contempt of life. 
He wore a cassock of black velvet ; and his head, beard, 
and eyebrows were all shaven ; and there was an old cord 
round about his neck by which to render himself to Byeen- 
noung. He was about sixty-two years of age, and tall in 
stature and although his countenance was worn and 
troubled, he had all the bearing of a generous sovereign. 
I^menta- “ A great throng of women and children and bid men were 
tionsat the round the city gate I and when they beheld their 

Cl y ga es. ^ terrible cry, and 

struck their fe.ces with stones until the blood ran down. 
The spectacle was so horrible and mournful that even th'e 
Burmese guards were moved to tears, although they were 
men of war and the enemies of Martaban. 

Meanwhile the queen fainted twice, and her ladies fainted 

fable that be was told. His stories of Byeen-notuig are confirmed by 
Burmese annals and Portuguese historians. It should be added that 
the passages m the text, marked wiih inverted commas, are not taken 
from Pinto’s original narrative, which is tedious and prolbc to the last 
d^ee ; they m extracted from a reproduction of Pinto's travels and 
advoatures, with notes and comm^taries, which is in course of prepa- 
wtioii for the press. 
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around ber ; and the guards were fain to let the king a.b. 
alight, and go and comfort hen \¥hereupon, seeing the ^540-^^23 
queen upon the ground in a swoon, with her children in her 
arms, the king kneeled down upon both his knees, and cried ladles : ^ 
alou 4 looking up to heaven, ‘ O mighty power of God, anguish of 
why is thy divine wrath spent upon these innocent crea- ^he king, 
tores This said, he threw water on the queen and Ijrought 
her round. 

After a while the king was remounted on his elephaiit, Wrath at 
and the procession moved through the gate. Then the 
king saw the Portuguese deserters dressed in their buff coats, 
with feathers in their caps, and -harquebuses in their hands; 
whilst their captain, Cayeyro, stood in front apparelled in 
carnation satin, making room for the procession with a gilt 
partisan. The king withdrew his face from the Portuguese 
deserters, and exclaimed against their base ingratitude; 
and the Burmese guards fell foul of the Portuguese, and 
drove them away with shame and contumely. 

After this the king of Martaban went through the street Prostra- 
of soldiers uiitil he came to the tent where the conqueror, tionaud 
Byeen noung, was sitting in great pomp surrounded by his 
lords. The king threw himself upon the ground, but spake 
never a word. The Roolim of Mounay stood close by, 
and said to Byeen-noung, ‘ Sire, remember that God shows 
his mercy to those who submit to his will. Do you show 
mercy likewise, and in the hour of death you will clear oflf 
a load of sins.' Byeen-noung then promised to pardon 
the king; and all present w'^ere greatly contented; and 
Byeen-noung gave the king and queen in charge of two of 
his lords. 

“ Now Byeen-noung was a warrior of great craft ; and he Plunder 
posted Burmese captains at all die twenty-four gates of the 
city of Martaban, and bade them let no one in or out on ^ ^ 

pain of death, as he had promised to give the sacking of 
the city to his foreign mercenaries. Meanwhile, and for the 
space of two days, he brought away all the treasures of 
the king of Martaban, including veiy many wedges of gold, 

^d strings of precious stones of inestimable value. When 
he had carried away all that he wanted, he abandoned 
the city to the soldiery. A cannon was fired as a signal 
and they all rushed in pell-mell, so that many were stifled to 
death at the gates ; and for three days such horrible murders 
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and wickedness were committed that no man can imagine or 
describe. 

Whilst the city of Martaban was being sacked^ Byeen- 
noung left his quarters in the Burmese camp, and pitched his 
tent on the hill Beidao, which w^as close by. One morning, 
when the work of plunder and destruction was nearly over, 
twenty-one gibbets were set up in stone pillars on the hill, 
and guarded with a hundred Burmese horsemen. Presently 
there was a great uproar in the Burmese camp, and 
troops of horsemen came out with lances in their hands, 
and formed a street from the camp to the hill, crying aloud, 
^ Let no man approach with arms, or speak aloud what he 
thinks in his heart, on pain of death ! ’ 

^^Tlien the marshal of the camp came up with a hundred 
elephants and a host of foot soldiers. Next followed bodies 
of cavalry and infantry, and in their midst were a hundred 
and forty ladies bound together four and four, accompanied 
by many priests, who sought to comfort them. After them 
marched twelve ushers with maces, followed by horsemen, 
who carried the queen of Martaban and her four children on 
their horses, ■ ■■■■ 

The hundred and forty ladies were the wives and daugh- 
ters of the chief captains of Martaban, on whom the tyrant 
Byeen-noung was wreaking his spite because they had 
persuaded their husbands and fathers to hold out against 
him. They were for the most part between seventeen and 
twenty-five years of age, and were all very white and fair, 
with bright auburn hair, but so weak in the body that often- 
times they fell down in a swoon j and certain women on 
whom they leaned endeavoured to bring them to, presenting 
them with comfits and other things, but they would take 
notliing. Indeed, the poor wretchp were so feeble and 
benumbed that they could scarcely hear what the priests 
said to them, only now and then they lifted up their hands 
to heaven. ' 

Sixty priests followed the queen in two files, praying with 
their looks fixed on the ground, and their eyes watered with 
tears; some ever and anon saying one prayer in doleful 
tones, whilst others answered weeping in like manner. Last 
of all three or four hundred children walked in procession, 
with white wax lights in their hands, and cords about their 
necks, praying aloud with sad and lamentable voices, saying, 
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<We most humbly beseech thee, O Lord, to give ear a.d. 
unto our cries and groans, and show mercy to these thy ^^3 
captives, that with a full rejoicing they may have a part of 
the graces and blessings of thy rich treasures/ Behind 
this procession was another guard of foot soldiers, all 
Burmans, armed with lances and aixows, and some with 
harquebuses., , 

When the poor sufferers had been led in this fashion to Condem- 
the place of execution, six ushers stood forth and proclaimed nation of 
with loud voices that the ladies were condemned 
by the king of Burma, because they had incited their 
husbands and fathers to resist him, and had caused the 
death of twelve thousand Butmans of the city of Toungoo. 

Then at the ringing of a bell all the officers and ministers Horrible 
of justice, pell-mell together with the guards, raised up a farewells, 
dreadful outcry. Whereupon, the cruel hangman being ready 
to put the sentence of death into execution, these poor 
women sobbed and embraced each other, and addressed 
themselves to the queen, who lay at that time almost dead 
in the lap of an old lady. One of them spoke to the queen 
in the name of all the- others, and begged her to comfort 
them with her presence whilst they entered the mournful 
mansions of death, where they would present themselves 
before the Almighty Judge, and pray for vengeance on their 
wrongs. To this the queen, more dead than alive, answered 
with a feeble voice, ^Go not away so soon, my sisters, but 
help me to sustain these little children/ This said, she 
leaned down again on the bosom of the old lady, without 
speaking another word. 

^^Thea the ministers of the *arm of vengeance — for so Execution 
they term the hangmen— laid hold of those poor women, 
hung them all up by the feet with their heads downwards 
upon twenty gibbets, namely, seven on each gibbet. Now, 
this death was so painful that it made them give strange 
and fearful groans and sobs, until at length in less than an 
hour the 'blood had stifled them all. 

Meantime the queen w^as conducted by the four women Death of 
on whom she leaned to the remaining gibbet ; and there the the queen. 
Roolim of Mounaymade some speeches to her to encourage 
her the better to suffer death. Then, turning to the hang- 
man, who was going to bind her two little boys, she said, 

‘ Good friend, be not, I pray you, so void of pity as to 
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make me see my children die ; wherefore put me first to 
death, and refuse me not this boon for God's sake.^ She 
then took her children in her arms, and kissing them 
over and over in giving them her last farewell, she yielded 
up the ghost in the lady's lap upon whom she leaned, and 
never stirred afterwards. On this the hangman ran to her, 
and hanged her as he had done the rest, together with her 
four little children, two on each side of her, and she in the 
middle. 

At this cruel and pitiful spectacle the whole multitude set 
up a hideous yell ; all the soldiers of the army that belonged 
to Pegu broke out in mutiny; and Byeen-noung would have 
been murdered had he not surrounded himself with the Bur- 
man soldiers he had brought from Toungoo. Even then 
the tumult was very great and dangerous throughout the 
day, but at last night set in and quieted the fury of the men 
of Pegu. 

That same night the king of Martaban was thrdwn into 
the river with a great stone tied about his neck, together 
with sixty of his male captives, whose wives and daughters 
had been executed a few hours before on the hill Beidao.'' 

The remaining adventures of Byeen-noung may be told 
in a few words. After the desolation of Martaban, he re- 
turned to Pegu, and advanced up the river Irawadi and con- 
quered Prome, and attempted the conquest of Ava.^ Two 
years later he invaded Siam with a large army, but was 
suddenly called back by rebellion in Pegu. 

Here it should be explained that when the king of 
Pegu was put to death by Byeen-noung, his brothel. Jburned 
nciqnk and became the most famous preacher in all that 
country. Accordingly, whilst Bjeefl-noung was gone mw 
this royal monk ascended the pulpit in thfe great 
pagoda at Pegu, and harangued a vast audience on the 
sufferings of the Talains, and the crimes committed by the 
Barmans from Toungoo on the royal house of Pegu. The 
serm6n threw the whole congregation into an uproar. The 
people seized their arms and rose as one man against the 
Burmese yoke. They slaughtered every Burman in Pegu, 
and carried the monk to the palace, and placed him in 

1 Some sickening tragedies were perpetrated at Prome, but enough 
has been said about such horrors. 
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■possession of all the treasures, and hailed him as their" a.d. 
king. , ' i9P^3 

; ■ Byeen-noung was furious at the tidings. ^ He hiinied 
back his army with all speed to Pegti, and put down the outbreak 
revolt with his Burmese soldiers, and secured possession of of Talalns. 
the city ; whilst the royal monk fled from Pegu to the king- 
dom of Henzada. But the spirit of insurrection could not 
be quenched by force of arms. At Pegu Byeen-iioung was 
assassinated, and his foster-brother was deserted by the 
mercenaries, and compelled to fly back to Toungoo. At 
Martaban the people rose* up against the Burmese garrison, 
slaughtered them to a man, and declared for the royal monk.^ 

Finally the royal monk was joined by . many nobles and 
great men in the kingdom of Henzada, and raised a mighty 
host, and returned to Pegu in . triumph, and was again 
crowned king. 

" Meanwhile the foster-brother of Byeen-noung enlisted a Recovery 
large 'army amongst the barbarous hillmen round about by 

Toungoo, and promised to give them the plunder of Pegu 
if they would help him to recover the city. ’ He marched Byeea- 
his army towards the south, as Byeen-noung had doneaoung. 
before him, and scattered the army of the monk; and he 
entered Pegu in triumph, whilst the monk fled for his life to 
the mountains between Pegu and Arakan. But his successes 
led to great perplexities. He had promised to givd the 
plunder of Pegu to his mercenary army; but the people of 
Pegu had submitted to his yoke, and he was horrified at 
the idea of abandoning them to the tender mercies of the 
barbarians from the hills. .The mercenaries demanded the 
fulfilment of his pledge, and when he explained why he would 
not bear the burden of the crime, they broke out into 
mutiny. He fled frorgi the camp and took refuge in a 
pagoda, and protected himself for a while with his Burmese 
soldiers. At last he held a parley with the ringleaders 
from the walls of the pagoda ; and after much debating, 
it was agreed that., he should distribute amongst the 
mercenaries a large sum from his own treasures as ransom 
for the city of Pegu. 

After a while the fugitive monk was taken prisoner. He 

^ The resuscitation of a town in Burma in the course of a few 
week.s or days is by no means surpriang. The bouses sure built of 
wood, and can be set up very quickly. 
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iiad thrown off his monastic vows, and married the daughter 
of a inountameer ; but he had discoi^ered his rank to his 
wife, and her parents betrayed him to the Toungoo king, 
for the sake of the reward offered for his capture. 

The execution of the royal monk was a piteous spec- 
tacle. He was taken out of his dungeon ; dressed in rags 
and tatters ; crowned with a diadem of straw garnished with 
mussel-shells, and decorated with a necklace of onions. In 
this guise he was carried through the streets of Pegu, 
mounted on a sorry jade, with his executioner sitting 
behind him. Fifteen horsemen with black ensigns pro- 
claimed his guilt, whilst fifteen others in "red garments 
were ringing bells. He was strongly guarded in front and 
behind by a long array of horse and foot and elephants. 
He was led to the scaffold ; his sentence was read aloud to 
the multitude ; and his head was severed from his body by 
a single blow. 

During the revolt at Pegu, one of the Portuguese soldiers, 
who had been in the service of Byeen-noung, met with a 
fearful doom. His name was Diego Suarez. When Byeen- 
noung was alive and at the height of his prosperity and 
power, he took a great liking to Diego Suarez, and ap- 
pointed him governor of Pegu. The man thus became 
puffed up with pride and insolence, and did what he 
pleased without regard to right or wrong, keeping a body- 
guard of Turks to protect him in his evil ways. One day 
there was a marriage procession in the streets of Pegu, 
and Diego Suarez ordered his Turks to bring away the 
bride. A great tumult arose, and the bridegroom was slain 
by the Turks, whilst the bride strangled herself with her 
girdle to save her honour ; but the father escaped with his 
life, and swore to be revenged upon the wicked foreigner 
who had brought such woe upon bis household. 

Years passed away, but the wretched father could do 
nothing but weep. Diego Suarez rose into still higher 
favour with Byeen-noung, and was honoured with the title of 
‘‘brother of the king.’' At last the people of Pegu broke 
out in revolt, and the father saw that the time had come 
for wreaking his vengeance 6n the wicked man from Portu- 
gal He rushed into a pagoda, carried away the idol, 
and harangued the multitude, telling aloud the story of his 
wrongs. The people of Pegu rose up in a wild outbreak 
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of- fury. The dfScet-s of justice were forced to arrest Diego a.©,: 
Suarez, and, in ’spite of prayers and bribes, to deliver 
Rim up to the mob ; and he was -then stoned to death in 
the market-place of Pegu, whilst his house was demolished 
so that not a tile remained. 

The story of Byeen-noung is typical, Tt tells of a for- Byeen- 
.gotten conqueror who' flourished in the sixteenth century ; . 

but it also reveals the general conditions of life in Burma, 
from a remote antiquity down to our own times. Byeen- con- 
noung was but the type of Burmese warriors who havequerors, 
arisen at intervals in that remote peninsula j played the part 
of heroes ; conquered kingdoms and' founded dynasties ; 
crushed out rebellions by wholesale massacres ; and have 
been followed in their turn by other kings of smaller genius, 
but equally cruel and tyrannical. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, more than two Rise of 
hundred years after Byeen-noung, there was a warrior 
of the same stamp who founded the dynasty of Burmese 
kings still reigning at Mandalay. During the* earlier 
years of that century the Talain kings of Pegu gained the 
mastery of the kings of Ava, and the people of upper 
Burma groaned under Talain domination. But about 1750 a 
deliverer appeared in the person of a man of low origin, 
known as Alonipra the hunter.^ He headed a popular 
insurrection, which .at first only numbered a hundred men, 
but was soon joined by multitudes. Alompra and his 
newly created army threw off the Talai^^ yoke, and swept 
down the Irawadi, subverted the Xalaia Peg.u, 

and founded a maritime capital at Kaugoon. The English 
at that time had a factory at Negrais, off the coast; and 
the merchants were weak enough to court the friendship 
of Alompra, whilst selling powder and ammunition to the 
Talgins. A French aaventurer informed Alomp ra of their 
misdeeds, and the result was that nearly every Englishman 
at Negrais was massacred by the Burmese. 

The successors of Alompra followed in his steps. Bhodau Re%ri of 
Pha,. his third son, was the sixth sovereign of the dynasty, hhodau 
JBEe reigned from 1779 to 1819, and is regarded by the 
Burmese as the hero of the line next to his illustrious father, 

^ Alompra is the most familiar name to English readers : properly it 
should be Alompara, or Aiom Phra. 
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He canqijeted Arakan as far aa tbe botmdaiy .cf Bengal^ 
■■and Martaban and’Tenasserim as far as the frontiers, of Siam. 
His cruelties were boundless, and were the outcome of the 
same savage ferocity as those of Byeen-noung. He, not 
only put his predecessor' to death, but ordered all the 
women and children ^ of his .victim to be burnt alive. 
On another occasion, on discovering that a plot had been 
hatched against him -in a particular village, he collected 
together the whole population of the village, including 
women, children, and Buddhist monks, and burnt them all 
alive in one vast holocaust . Father Sangermano, a Catholic 
missionary who was in Burma about the same time, has left 
authentic details of the horrible cruelties perpetrated by* 
Bhodau Phra. 

The successor of Bhodau Phra was Phagyi-dau, who 
brought on the Burmese war of 1824-25 ; but the story of 
his reign belongs to the after history. 

The kings of Burma from Alompra downwards were rude 
despots of the old Moghul type. They generally maintained 
large harems ; .and every high official was anxious to place 
a sister or a daughter in the royal household, to watch 
over his interests and report all that was going on. Kings 
and queens dwelt in palaces of brick and stucco painted 
white and red; with roofs, walls and pinnacles of carved 
timber covered with gilding and dazzling as picture- 
frames with durbars, reception halls, thrones, canopies, 
and insignia of all kinds,- radiant with bits of looking 
glass and gilding. Sometimes they went on water ex- 
cursions in large vessels shaped like huge fishes, and 
covered with gilding; and they were accompanied by 
long war-boats, each one covered with gilding, and 
rowed or paddled by fifty or sixty men. Sometimes a king 
went on a royal progress through his dominions, like the old 
Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan, carrying his queens, 
ministers and law courts with him. Each king in turn was 
constantly exposed to insurrection or revolution, in which 
he might be murdered, and ail his queens and children 
massacred without regard to age or sex ; whilst a new king 
ascended the throne, and removed the court and capital to 
some other locality, in order to blot out the memory of his 
predececsor. Thus during the present century the capital 
has been removed from Ava to Amarapura and back again ; 
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and at this present moment it is fixed in the comparatiFely a.d. 
new city of Mandalay. The kings of Burma have always 
been utterly ignorant of foreign nations; regarding Burma 
as the centre of the universe, and all people outside the 
Barman pale as savages and barbarians. . 

The despotic power of the sovereign, however, was kept Brnmese 
in check by an old Moghul constitution, which seems to 
have been a relic of the remote past The aristocracy 
Burma consists only of officials, who have spread a netr officiaiism. 
work of officialism over the whole kingdom. There are 
heads of tens and hundreds ; heads of villages, districts, and 
provinces; and all are appointed, punished, or dismissed 
at the mere will of the sovereign. But the ministers and 
officials at court exercise a power in their collective 
capacity, to which a king is sometimes obliged to bend ; for 
there have been critical moments when a king has been 
deposed by the ministers, and another sovereign enthroned 
in his room. 

Four chief ministers, with the king or Crown prince as Hlot-dau, 
president, ■ sit in a great hall of state within the palace 
inclosure, known as the Hlot-dau. This collective body. 
forms a supreme legislative assembly, a supreme council 
of the executive, and a supreme court of justice and appeal. 

There are also four under-ministers, and a host of secretaries 
and minor officials, who conduct the administration at the 
capital in the name of the king, but under the orders of the 
Hlot-dau. 

Besides the Hlot-dau, or public council of state, there is Byaddt, 
a privy council, sitting within the palace itself, and known 
as the Byadeit. This council is supposed to advise the 
king privately and personally, and to issue orders in his 
name, whenever it is ^ieemed inexpedient to discuss the 
matter in the Hlot-dau, 

The real working of these councils has always been ob- Fanl^ 
scured by oriental intrigues. It is however obvious that they working 
lack the authority of a hereditary assembly, such as 
council of Bharadars at Kliatmandu ; whilst the bare fact 
that they are exclusively composed of officials, nominated 
by the king, and depending for their very existence on the 
king's favour, deprives them of any authority they might 
otherwise have exercised as popular or representative 
bodies. 
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CH AFTER. XVL 

BURMESE ANB BHURTPORE WARS : BORB AMHERST. 

A.B. 1823 TO 1828* 

The difficulties of the British government with Burma 
began about the end of the eighteenth century-. Bhodau 
Phra had conquered Arakan, but the people rebelled against 
him, and some of the rebels fled into eastern Bengal. The 
Burmese governor of Arakan demanded the surrender of 
the fugitives. Sir John Shore was weak enough to comply 
rather than hazard a collision; but his successor Lord 
Wellesley refused to deliver up political refugees who had 
sought an asylum in British territory, and who would 
probably be tortured and executed in Burmese fashion the 
moment they were surrendered to their oppressors. 

Meanwhile every effort was made to come to a friendly 
understanding with the Burmese government* Colonel 
Symes was sent on a mission to Ava; and after him a 
Captain Canning and a Captain Cox. But the Burmese 
court was impracticable. Bhodau Phra and his ministers 
were puffed up with pride and bombast They despised the 
natives of India, and had been ignorantly led to believe 
that the English were traders without military capacity, who 
paid the black sepoys to fight their battles. 

At last the Burmese authorities grew violent as well as 
insolent. They repeated their demands for the surrender of 
political refugees, who had escaped into British territory; 
claimed* possession of an island on the English side of the 
frontier at the N^f river; and threatened to invade Bengal 
unless their demands were promptly conceded. 
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The wars of Lord ' Hastings had secured the peace, of': :"a.©. 
India, but had been vehemently denounced in England. 2^^23-1824 
Lord Amherst. was therefore most reluctant to engage in a* 
war with Burma; he was ready to make any concession, forced oa 
short of acknowledgment of inferiority^ to avert the the British 
threatened hostilities. But the Burmese refused to listen Severn- 
to reason, and were resolutely, bent^on a rupture. In.,xSj2a 
their general BuUdula invaded the countries between Burma 
and Bengal ; conquered the independent principalities of 
Assam and Munipore, and ' threatened Cachar. Subse- 
quently Bunddia invaded British territory, and cut off a 
detachment of British sepoys. Lord Amherst was thus 
forced into hostilities, and in 1824 an expedition was sent 
against Rangoon under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. - 

Mean while the Burmese were inflated by the successes of British ex- 
Bunddla, and looked forward with confidence to the con- petition to 
quest of Bengal. Bundula was ordered to bind the Governor- 
General in golden fetters, and send him as a prisoner to 
Ava. But the British expeditiohto Rangoon took the Burmese 
by surprise. They purposed invading Bengal, and they 
may have expected to encounter a force on the frontier; 
but they never reckoned on an invading army coming to 
Rangoon by sea. At the same time the English invaders 
were almost as much surprised as the Burmese. They had 
been led to expect a foe worthy of their steel; but they 
soon discovered that the Burmese army was the most des- 
picable enemy that the British had ever encountered.^ It 
was composed of raw levies, miserably armed, without either 
discipline or courage. Their chief defence consisted in 
stockades, which were however constructed with considerable 
skill and rapidity. 

In May 1824 the English expedition arrived at Rangoon. Flight 
The Burmese had constructed 'some strong stockades, but 
they were soon demolished by British artillery. The troops 
were then landed, and found that Rangoon was empty of 
population and provisions. The Burmese governor had 
ordered the whole of the inhabitants— -men, women, and 
children — to retire to the jungle with all their flocks and 
herds and stores of grain. As for the Burmese soldiery, 
they had fled in terror at the first discharge of British guns. 

Shortly after the landing the rains began ; and the British 
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Ency was iforced to remain at Rangoon, and to depend for 
its ^bsistence on the supplies that ainved from Madras ■ 

and Calcutta. .. . ■ / jl 

■ 'In December 182.4 Bundiila Approached Rangoon irom 

the land side with an army of sixty thousand men. WitW 
a few hours the Burmese soldiery had surrounded the Britisht 
temp 'with stockades^ and then burrowed themselves in the 
terth behind. But Bunddls- was attacked and ^defeate^j 
his stockades were carried by storm ; and he fled in- a panic 
with the remains of his army to Donabew, a place, further 
up the river Irawadi, about for^y miles from Rapgora, 

Bundula was resolved to make a stand at Donabew. ■ 
He constructed field-works and stockades for the spa.ce 
of a mile along the face of the river. He -sought to main- 
tain discipline by the severity of his punishments ; and one 
of his commanders was .sawn asunder ^ between two planks 
for disobedifence of ordem. 

Early in .1825 the British force advanced up the river 
Irawadi towards Ava, leaving a detachment to .capture 
Donabew. The detachment however waS'repulsed by the 
Burmese, and the main army returned to Donabew, and 
began a 'regular siege. A few shells were discharged to 
ascertain the range of the British mortars, and next morn- 
ing the heavy artillery began to play upon the works, but 
there was no response. It 'turned out that one of the 
shells on the preceding evening had killed Bunddla. The 
brother of Bundula was offered the command of the army, 
but was too fnghtened to accept it ; and he then made his 
way with all speed to Ava, where he was beheaded within 
half an hour of his arrival. Meanwhile the Burmese army 
at Donabew had dispersed in all directions. 

The British expedition next proceeded to Proine. All die 
mad women in Ava, who were supposed to be witches or to 
havefemiliar spirits, were collected and sent to Prome to 
nnman the British soldiers by their magic arts. Another 
Burmese army was sent to attack Prome, but was utterly 
defeated. The court of Ava was frantic at its losses, 
but could not realise its position, and showed itself ^ 
arrogant as ever. A brother of the king, named Tbarawadi, 
bragged that he would drive the English to the sea, and 
left Ava for the purpose, but soon returned in the greatest 
terror. 
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The British expedition left Prome, and advanced toisards a.d. 
Ava; and the court of Ava, and indeed the Burmese 
generally, were panic-stricken at the invaders. It, was 
■ noised abroad that the white foreigners were demons, in- towards 
vincible and bloodthirsty ; that European soldiers kept on Ava. 
fighting in spite of ghastly wounds ; and that European 
doctors picked up arms and legs after an action, and replaced 
them on their rightful owners.^ 

Early in 1826 a treaty of peace was concluded at Yandabo. Treaty of 

The whole country from Rangoon to Ava was at the mercy 
of the British army. Phagyi-dau, king of Ava, engaged to 
pay a crore of rupees, about a million sterling, towards 
the expenses of the war ; and the territories of Assam, 

Arakan, and Tenasserim, were ceded to the British pvern- 
ment The king was left in possession of the whole of 
Pegu and Upper Burma, and was even permitted to retain 
the maritime city of Rangoon ; whilst the British head- 
quarters were fixed at Moulmein in Tenasserim. 

Later on Mr. John Crawfurd was sent to Ava to conclude Cra'vrfurd’s 
a commercial treaty with the king. But the Burmese had 
already forgotten the lessons of the war, and entertained ’ 
but little respect for an English envoy after the British 
army had retired from the scene. Accordingly Crawfurd 
could effect nothing of any substantial importance to 
either government. He found the Burmese officials igno- 
rant, unprincipled, and childish, and in no instance endowed 
with the artifice and cleverness of Hindus and other 
Asiatics. Some of them had risen from the lowest ranks 
of life by the favour of the king ; one had been a buffcmn 
in a company lOf play-actors, whilst another had got a living 
by selling fish in the bazar. They did not want any treaty 
whatever. They evac^pd every proposition for a recipropity 
of trade, and only sought to cajole the envoy into restoring 
the ceded territories and remitting the balance still due of 
the money payment The country was only sparsely cul- 
tivated, and there were few if any indications of prosperity. 
Phagyi-dau. was in the hands of his queen, the daughter of 
a jailer, who was older than her husband, and far from 
handsome. She was known as the sorceress, as she was 

* Fytche’s Burma, Past and Present. General Albert Fyt^e’s work 

contains many interesting facts in connection with Bnnxtese Imtorj* 
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The first Burmese war is forgotten now by the princes 
and SieS of India; but in 1824 and 1825 the current of 
“ents Was watched with interest and anmety «ery 
court The different chiefs and princes of India had not 
miS‘ settled down under the suzerainty of the Bntish 
SvemSenS and many restless spirits amongst the waixiors 
Ld freebooters of a previous generation 
hailed the defeat of the Bntish troops m Buimj 
throw of order in India, and the revival of the predatory 

system of the eighteenth century. -Rnrma there 

^ Suddenly, in the crisis of the campaign m Burma, there 
wal a fiS in the ]it state of Bhurtpore on the Bn isn 
™„tier “ear Agre, ihich had been 

alliance of the British government ever since the_ °t 

Lord Wellesley. The Raja of 'xh’ 

leaving a son aged seven, named Bulwant Singh, ihe 
British government recognised the succession o u tou 
S ingh under the guardianship of his uncac , but a cousin 
rf 1 JSnt Rail na».d Ddejan HI co™P«d “7 
of Bhurtpore, put the guardian to death, imprisoned th 
little prince and took possession of the pnncipali^. 

ar M Ochter 4 , the British Resident at DelH ^ 
agent of the Governor-General for Rayputana and Malwa. 
He belonged to the once famous school of soldier-statesmen, 
Siich be^an with Robert Clive and boasted of men hke 
Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Malcolm, ^is Ind 
experiences were perhaps larger thaB jh^e of y » 
English officer. He had fought gainst Hyder All m the 
old days of Warren Hastings and Sir *Eyre Coote , and ten 
years previous to the fiasco at Bhurtpore he ^ad gamed Ms 
SownLg laurels in the Nipal war. He saw hat a con- 
fiagration was beginning in Bhurtpore *at^ght spread over 
totral India; and he ordered a force to ^ 

own authority to maintain the peace of Hmduste , PP , 
the rights of the infant Raja, and vindicate the offended 

suzerainty of the British government --arinns 

. Lord Amherst considered that the mditaxy Preparafaons 

were premature. He doubted the right of the 
government to interfere in the Bhurtpore succession, and 
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he was alarmed at the strength of the great fortress of clay, a.d. 
which had resisted the assaults of Lord Lake, and had long ^^25-1825 
been deemed impregnable by every native court in India. “ 
Accordingly he countermanded the movement of the troops. 

Sir David Ochterlony was much mortified at this rebulT. In Death of 
the bitterness of his soul he resigneji his appointment, and Ochter- 
died within two months, feeling that an illustrious career of 
half a century had been brought to an inglorious close. 

The vacillation of the British government induced the Growing 
usurper to proclaim that he would hold the fortress of 
Bhurtpore, and maintain his hold on the Bhurtpore throne, 
in defiance of the Governor>GeneraL The dangerous 
character of the revolution was now imminent, for Rajputs, 
Mahrattas, Pindharies, and Jats were flocking to Bhurtpore 
to rally round the venturous usurper. 

■ Lord Amherst saw his error and hastened to retrieve it ; Capture of 
indeed his council were unanimous for war. An army was 
assembled under Lord Combermere and began the siege of ^ ^ * 
Bhurtpore, The British artillery failed to make any im- 
pression on the heavy mud walls. At last the fortifications 
were mined with ten thousand pounds of powder. A 
terrific explosion threw vast masses of hardened clay into 
the air; and the British troops rushed into the breach, and 
captured the fortress which had hitherto been d£eftied 
impregnable. The usurper w^as confined as a state prisoner, 
and the infant Raja was restored to the throne under the 
guardianship of the British government. The political 
ferment died away at the fall of Bhurtpore, and all danger 
of any disturbance of the public peace disappeared from 
Hindustan. 

Lord Amherst embarked for England in February, 1828, Lord 
leaving no mark in history beyond what is remembered of Amherst 
Burma and Bhurtpore. He was the first Governor-General 
who established a vice-regal sanatanum at Simla. * 
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non-intervention: LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

A.D. 1828 TO 1835. 

Lord William Bentinck succeeded to the _post of 
Governor-General, and held the reins of government for seven 
Sx? Damely, from' 1828 to 1835. Twenty-two years had 
passed away since 1806, when he had been recaHed from the 
government of Madras amidst the panic which followed the 
Ltiny at Vellore. During the interval he had protested 
in vain against the injustice of his recall ; and Ins nomma- 
tion to the high office was regarded as an atonement for the 

wronsT he had suffered. . , 

The government of Lord Williairi Bentinck covers a peace- 
ful eraT He remodelled the judicial system ; introduced 
the village revenue settlement into the north-west provinces; 
reduced the allowances of civil and military officers ;^and 
employed natives in the public service iar more largely than 
had been done by his predecessors. He promoted English 

education amongst the natives, and founded a medical 

college at Calcutta. He laboured hard to 
navigation between England and India md the Red Sea. 
He took active measures for suppressing the gangs _ot 
Thugs, who had strangled and plundered unsuspecting 
travellers in different quarters of India ever since the days 
of Aurangzeb. Above all he. abolished the horrible nte of 
Satf, or burning widows with the remains of their deceased 

1 Lord Amherst left India in February, 1828 Lord f 

did not arrive until the following July. During tne interval M., 
Butterworth Bayley, the senior member of council, was provisional 
Governor-General. 
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httsbandsj which had been the curse of India from the 
earliest dawn of history. Lord William Bentinck thus estab- 
lished a great reputation for prudence, integrity, and active 
benevolence, .which has endured down to our own times. 

The state of affairs in Malwa and Rajputana was 
soon forced on the attention of Lord William Bentinck. 
Lord Hastings had established closer political relations 
with the Mahrattas and Rajpffts, and his, measures were 
beginning to bear fruit durmg the administration of Lord 
Amherst British officers were appointed Residents at 
native courts for the purpose of mediating between con- 
flicting native rulers, and otherwise keeping the peace. 
They were strictly prohibited from all interference in the 
internal administration ; and each native state was left to 
deal with faction', rebellion, or disputed succession, after its 
own manner. Closer acquaintance, however, showed that 
such extremes of non-intervention were incompatible with 
the duties of the paramount power; and the subsequent 
history of India betrays a necessary conflict between the 
principle and practice, which has continued till the present 
day. 

At first there was little difficulty as regards the Mahratta 
states: The policy of non-interference was preached^ by 
the British government ; but the British Residents at 
Gwalior and Indore were occasionally driven to employ 
detacliments of the Subsidiary Force, or other British troops, 
to suppress mutiny or rebellion, or to root out some dang erov^ 
outlaw'. Daulat Rao Sindia was weak and impoverished, 
and anxious to meet the wishes of the British .government. 
Mulhar Rao Holkar was a minor, and the provisional 
administration was equally as subservient to the British 
Resident as that of Siiilia. In Nagpore the Resident, Mr. 
Jenkins, was virtually sovereign ; and during the minority 
of the Raja, Mr. Jenkins conducted the administration 
through the agency of native officials in a highly successful 
fashion. Meanwhile the subjects of both Sincjia and Holkar 
regarded the British government as the supreme authority, 
to whom alone they could look for redress or security against 
the mal-administration of their rulers ; and a Resident often 
found it necessary to use his own discretion in the way of 
remonstrance or expostulation, without infringing the non- 
intervention policy. 
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In 'Rajpdtana circumstances ‘were differelit Captain"’ 
James Tod, one of the earliest political officers in that 
quarter, 1 has left a picture of the country which recalls the 
plots, assassinations, treacheries and superstitions revealed 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of Macbeth^ There was the same 
blind belief in witches and wise women; the same- single 
combats, bloody murders, and flights into foreign territory. 
Every Raj was distracted by feuds ; and the princes and 
chiefs of Rajputana had been impoverished by Mahrattas or 
Pindharies just as the old kings of Britain were harassed 
and plundered by the Danes. The Thakdrs, or feudatory 
nobles, were as turbulent, lawless, and disaffected as 
the Thanes of Scotland, and often took the field against 
their sovereign, like the Thane of Cawdor, with bands 
of kerns and gallowglasses. Many a kinsman of a 
Mahdraja has played the part of Macbeth; whilst Lady 
Macbeths were plentiful in every state in Rajpdtana. The hill 
tribes, including Bhils, Minas, and Mhairs, were as trouble- 
some as the- Highland clans’"; they made frequent raids on 
peaceful villages, plundered and murdered travellers, and 
found a sure refuge in inaccessible and malarious jungles. 

Captain Tod was endowed with warm sympathies and an 
active imagination. He was distressed at the sight of 
depopulated towns, ruined villages, and pauper courts ; 
and he could not resist the appeals for his personal Inter- 
ference which met him on every side. He was charmed 
with the relics of the feudal system which he found in 
Rajpdtana. To him they recalled a picture of Europe 
during the middle ages. One usage especially delighted 
Mm. Occasionally a princess of Rajpdtana sent him her 
bracelet as a token that she looked to him for protection. 
In other words she' claimed his interference as her chosen 
knight, on whom she might rely for succour, but whom she 
was never destined to see. 

The condition of three leading Rajpd^t- 
at this period proves the necessity for .the interference of 
British authorities. In Meywar tTJdaipore)/ the reigning 
Rana, the acknowledged suzerain of Rajpdtana, was de- 
pendent for his subsistence on the bounty of the ruler of 

^ Afterwards Lieut, -Colond Tod, and author of Annals and Anti- 
quitu$ of J^ajasthan^ ' 
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government . But such ofF-hand debates and resolutions, 
however right in their conclusions, and however much in 
accordance with the unwritten traditions of Rajputs, wem 
not in keeping with that passion for order and formality 
which is a deeply rooted instinct in Englishmen.* Ac- 
cordingly Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi, 
proceeded to Jaipur, and convened a second and more 
formal council, and subjected the votes to a careful 
scrutiny. Then it appeared that a small majority had been 
won over to consider the regent mother as the righiful 
ruler of Jaipur, To mak^ matters worse, the regent mother 
insisted upon appointing her paramour to be minister of 
Jaipur, to the scandal of the whole country; and Lord 
Amherst’s government was so pledged to the policy of 
non-intervention, that he declined to interfere, and thus 
left a legacy of difficulties to his successor. 

Such was the state of affairs in Malwa and Rajp'dtana 
when Lord William Bentinck assumed the post of Governor- 
General Like other Anglo-Indian statesmen, before and 
since, he landed in India with a determination to carry out 
a large and liberal scheme of imperial government, which 
was based more on the visionary ideal of home philanthro- 
pists, than on a practical acquaintance with the people 
and princes of India. The result was that his conduct of 
political relations with native states was the outcome, not of 
fixed political views, but of a conflict between sentiment 
and reality, during which his romantic aspirations died out, 
and he was gradually awakened to a sense of the actual 
wants and needs of native feudatories. The political ad- 
ministration of Lord William Bentinck was thus a period of 
probation M.d enlightenment ; and it might be said of him, 
and perhaps of nearly all his successor, that he was never 
iso well fitted for the post of Governor-General of India as 
When he was quitting its shores for ever. 

, It should however be borne in mind that at this period 
the policy of the British government towards native states 
was purely experimental. Non-interference was, strongly 
advocated by the home authorities, and strictly pursimd 
by the new Governor-General ; but; at this stage of political 
development native rulers required counsel and discipline 
rather than license. Before the British government became 
the paramount power, native rulers were afraid lest their 
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subjects should rebels and were thus kept to their duties 
by the law of self-preservation. After the establishment 
of British suzerainty, mative rulers found themselves de- 
prived of their old occupation of predatory war or foreign 
intrigue, and sought consolation in unrestrained self-indul- 
gences. They neglected their legitimate duties, and looked 
to the British government for protection from rebellion. 

On the death of a native ruler, disorders often reached a 
climax, especially if there was a disjputed succession, or the 
heir was a minor ; for then queens apd ministers intrigued 
against each other for power, and the country was torn by 
faction and civil war. In the end the British, government* 
was compelled to interfere in almost every., case to save the 
state from anarchy and ruin ; .. whereas, if it liad only 
interfered in the first instance, there would have been no 
disorders at all. 

The progress of affairs in Gwalior, the most important of Gwalior 
the Mahratta states, is a case in point Daulat Rao Sindia, affairs : 
the same who had been defeated by Wellesley at Assaye, 
died in i8;27, leaving no son to succeed him. He bad j^aoSindia. 
been repeateMy advised by the British Resident to adopt a 
son, but he had persistently refused. Latterly he had been 
inclined to give way, but nothing was concluded ; and when 
he was dying he sent for the Resident, and told him to 
settle the future government of the Gwalior principality as 
he might think proper. After his death, his widow, Baiza 
Baf, proposed to adopt a son, and carry on the government 
as queen regent during the minority. But Baiza Bai 
wanted to adopt a boy out of her own family, instead of 
out of Sindians family y and as this would have been odious 
to the court and camp at Gwalior, and would have probably 
led to serious commotions, the British government refused 
to sanction the measure. Accordingly Baiza-B^ . adopted 
a son. out oLSindia^s family, known as Jankoji Rao Sindia. 

In course of time it appeared that Baiza Baf was bent.on Civil war 
be.coming.,queen regent for life, and continuing to govern the stop^d bj 
state after, the .young Maharaja had attained his ®ciajority. 

In 1833 Lord-^illiam Bentinck proceeded tx> Gwalior, and 
both the queen regent and the young Maharaja were pre- 
nared to abide by his decision ; but he declined to interfere. 

was that a civil war broke out in Gwahor and 
the army took different sides. The young Mahiraja at the 
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head of one body of troops besieged the queen regent in the 
18 28-18 35 palace at Gwalior. The queen regent escaped from the 
palace, placed herself at the head of another body of troops, 
and marched towards the British Residency. On the way 
the two armies met, and there would have been a deadly 
collision, had not the British Resident hastened to the spot 
and prevented the conflict by his personal influence.. Lord 
William Bentinck was then forced to interfere, and recognise 
the accession of the young Maharaja to the throne, whilst 
■ the queen regent was obliged to retire from the scene. Had 
the , Governor-General ordered this arrangement during his 
visit at Gwalior all these disorders would have been averted. 
Indore In 1833 there was another complication at Indore. 

Miilhar Rao Holkar died, and left no son to succeed him. 
stopped adopted a son, and proposed, as in the case 

by inter- of Sindia, to cany on the administration as queen regent 
vention, during the minority ; and the British government recog- 
* 33- nised the arrangement. Another claimant next appeared 
in the person of a collateral kinsman of mature years, 
named Hari Rao Holkar, who was supported by the general 
voice of the country. Lord William Bentinck might have 
settled the dispute by a word, but again he declined to 
interfere. A civil war broke out in Indore, qnd at last 
, Lord Williana Bentinck was forced to put an end to the 
Anarchy by pervading the queen regent to retire from the 
contest with her adopted son, and sending a British force to 
the capital to place Haii Rao on the throne of Holkar. 

Out- Matters were even worse in the petty states of Bundel- 

kund, to the eastward of Malwa A Raja of Sumpthur 
lugs in . died, leaving two qjieens or R^nfs j the elder was childless, 
Bundd-' ,but the younger had ap infant son. The son was placed 
kund. upon the throne, and the younger Rdni became regent- 
.motber. Then followed a fierce contest as to who should 
be appointed manner. The minister of the deceased Raja 
would have been the best man for the post, but other candi- 
dates were put forward by the rival queens, and the British 
government dedined to interfere. The ex-minister fled to 
his estate, but was attacked by a body of troops belonging 
to the regent-mother. Finding his aflairs desperate, ,he 
placed his women and children on a funeral pile built over 
a inine of gunpowder ; ' he then destroyed them all in a 
terrific explosion, and rushed out and perished with hisf 
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adhereBts, sword in hand. Lord William Bentinck decided a.d. 
that the regent-mother was responsible for the catastrophe^ 
and still declined to interfere. ‘ 

In Rajpdtana the policy of non-intervention brought forth Bistrac- 
equally bitter fruits, Meywar and. Marwar were distracted honsm 
by broils between the rulers and their feudatory nobles. In 
1828 the Rana of Meywar died, and seven queens and a 
concubine perished on his funeral pile. 

In Jaipur, where the regent-mother had appointed her Jaipur 
paramour to be minister, there was another tragedy.^ The : 
young Mahiraja reached his majority, but the regent-mother, 
and her paramour Jhota Ram, still remained in power, and Bentinck 
the country was in a state of anarchy. In spite of ap- declines to 
peals from the natives, Lord William Bentinck refused to interfere, 
interpose the authority of the British government for the 
prevention of disorders. In 1832 Lord William Bentinck 
went on a tour to the upper provinces, and had an^nter- 
view with Jhota Ram at Agra; but he was persuaded 
by the artful minister that it was the British authorities 
that were to blame, and not the Jaipur government, and 
accordingly he still declined to interfere. 

In 1834 the regent-mother died, after keeping Jaipur in Poisoning 
a state of turmoil, for sixteen years. Shortly after her of the Ma- 
death the young Mahiraja died under most suspicious 
circumstances, and all the leading people in Jaipur were 
convinced that the prince had been poisoned by Jhota Ram. 

Indeed Jhota Ram found the minds of the Thakiirs so' 
inflamed against him, that he was forced to tender his 
resignation. 

At this crisis Major Alves, agent for the Governor- Murder of 
General in Rajpiitana, and his assistant, Mr. Blake, pro- Mr. Blake: 
ceeded to Jaipur, and '^yere only just in time to prevent 
bloody contest between Jhota Ram and the Tbakdrs. tran- 
The ex-minister was ordered to remove to a distance from.quiliity* 
the capital ; and there *he concocted a scheme of revenge. 

In June, 1835, after a morning attendance at the durbar, 
the two English officers were attacked in the streets of 
Jaipur by assassins who had been hired by Jhota Ram. 

Major Alves was severely wounded, and Mr. Blake was 
barbarously murdered. A judicial inquiry was held, and 
the offenders were convicted and suitably punished. An 
i p. S^5- 
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A.D. infant son of the deceased Mahiraja was placed upon the 
1S2S-1835 throne, and a British officer was appointed to conduct the 
^ administration ; and the country was rapidly brought to 
a state of peace and prosperity. 

Lord But whilst Lord William Bentinck was so lenient towards 

William Mahratta and Rajput states, he felt deeply the serious 
toatem ^^sponsibilities incurred by the British government in 
the king perpetuating misrule in Oude. He could not shut his eyes 
of Glide.; to the growing anarchy of the TaMkdars; the abomin- 
able oppressions practised on the Ryots ; the lawlessness of 
the Oude soldiery; and the weakness and debaucheries 
of 'successive rulers, who chose to call themselves kings. 
He felt that so long as the British government continued to 
maintain a helpless and depraved king upon the throne, it 
was morally responsible for the evils of the maladministra- 
tion. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck threatened the king 
of Oude that the British government would take over the 
management of the country unless he reformed the ad- 
ministration, . Subsequently the Court of Directors author- 
ised the Oovernor-General to assume the government of 
Oude ; But by this time Lord William Bentinck was 
about to leave India, and he contented himself with giving 
the king a parting warning. 

Interveu- In two Other territories, Coorg and Mysore, Lord William 
tion : Bentinck was compelled to interfere ; but in order to ap- 

Coorg and force of his measures it will be necessary to 

ysore. review the history of the two countries. 

Isolation Coorg is a . little alpine region between Mysore and Mala- 
of Coorg, bar; a land of hills, forests, ravines, and heavy rains; 

abounding in wild elephants and different kinds of game, 
enclosing valleys covered with cultivation. On three 
sides it is walled oflf from its neighbours by stupendous 
mountiins ; on the fourth side % dense and tangled 
jungles. 

Warlike The people of Coorg are hardy, athletic, and warlike ; 
^pula* clinging to their homes of mist and mountain with the de- 
votion of highlanders. One fourth of the population are 
Coorgs properly so-called— a warrior caste, the lords of the 
soil. The remaining three-fourths are low castes, who were 
. serfs or slaves under Hindu rule, but have since become 
free laltourers. 

^ p. 403; nole. 
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The Coorg Raj was founded in the sixteenth century by' - 

a holy man, who migrated from. Ikkeri during the breaking 
up of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, and established ^ 
spiritual ascendency in Coorg which grew into a temporal origm of 
sovereignty.^ He collected shares of grain from the villages the Raj, 
round about, and founded a dynasty known as the Vira 
Rajas. 

For nearly two centuries nothing is known of the Vira Aggres- 
Rajas. In the eighteenth century Hyder Ali became 
sovereign of Mysore, conquered Malabar, and demanded 
tribute from the reigning Vira Raja of Coorg. Payment ^ * 

was refused; Mysore troops marched into the country; 
mountains, ravines, and forests presented insurmountable 
difficulties’^ and the Coorgs offered a brave and bloody 
resistance. Hyder Ali achieved a partial success by cap- 
turing two or three fortresses ; by deporting some of the 
inhabitants, and giving their lands to Muhammadans ; and 
also by imprisoning and murdering several members- of the 
reigning family. 

After the death of Hyder Ali his son Tippu tried to Aggres- 
destroy the independence of Coorg, and bring it under the sions of 
Muhammadan yoke ; but in every case the invaders were 
slaughtered or driven back ; and whenever a Raja was slain, Raja%ins 
the Coorgs set up the eldest surviving prince as their Raja, the 
The new Vira Raja was then carried away captive into English. 
Mysore ; but after four years he escaped back to Coorg and 
renewed the old struggle. During the wars against Tippu 
he was the staunch ally of the English, but plundered the 
Mysore villages with much crudty and barbarity. After the 
downfall of Seringapatam in 1799, he was relieved from 
tribute, but sent an elephant eveiy year , to the British 
authorities in acknowledgment of fealty. 

For many years the British govemmerft abstained from Non-inter-' 
all interference in Coorg. The country was remote, inac- mention, 
cessible, and uninviting. The Raja was lopd in professions 
of loyalty and gratitude ; anxious to stand well with the 
British authorities, and hospitable to the few officials who 
visited bis country, entertaining them with field sports, 
animal fights, and other amusements of a like character. 

A picture of Iklieri about this period is furnished by Della Valle, 

See anUt p. 152 . The foundation of dtics and kingdoms by holy men 
Is a common incident in Hindu tradition. 
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In 1807. the Vira Raja lost his favourite wife. She left 
no son, but several daughters; and the Vira Raja was 
anxious that a daughter should succeed him on the throne, 
of Coprg, to the exclusion of his two brothers. Accord- 
ingly he begged the British authorities to sanction the 
arrangement. The English at Madras had no objection; 
they cared nothing about the Coorg succession ; they sup- 
posed that the Raja might do as he liked, and that he only 
asked their permission out of loyal subserviency to the 
British govemnaent Accordingly the Madras government 
acquiesced as a matter of course. Years afterwards it was 
discovered that the succession of a daughter to the exclu- 
rion of a brother was. contrary to the laws and usages of 
doorg; and that tlje Vira Raja had requested the sanction 
of the British government in order that he might violate 
the long-established customs of his own country. 

Meanwhile the Raja had fits of insanity. He was suspi- 
cious, morose, and bloodthirsty. He was in constant dread 
of assassination, and ordered frequent executions during his 
furious outbreaks. He beheaded his elder brother to secure 
the succession of his daughter ; and.he would have beheaded 
his younger brother Lingaraja in like manner, but the latter 
abjured the throne, and devoted himself to a life of sanc- 
tity, and; was generally regarded as stupid and imbecile.* 

In 1809 the Vira Raja died, and was succeeded by his 
daughter, whilst her husband became minister. Subse- 
quently his younger brother, Lingaraja, appeared upon the 
^ene, and showed himself in his true colours. The dull- 
devntee turned out to be an extremely crafty and cruel 
individuaL He forced the husband to retire from the post 
of minister, and took the government of Coorg into his 
hands ; and he then placed his niepe in prison, and gave 
out that she had abdicated the throne. There was no one 
to interfere, and Lingaraja became ruler of Coorg. 

But Lingaraja was in morbid fear of the, British authorities. 
He was guilty of the most cold-blpoded cruelties, but took 

* Sir Lewin BoWringr, the late Chipf Commissioner of Mysore, states 
that the Cooi^ Raja put hundreds of his subjects to death- in. his mad 
fits of passion. He expresses an opinion, in which most students in 
Asiatic h&ory will concur, that, a brave people, like the Coorgs, would 
never , have submitted, to the ij-Ianny and barbarity .of the Vira Rajas, 
but fora beli^ in they divine right br origin. Bowling’s Eastern 
Experimea. 
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every precaiition to prevent their getting wind. He allowed 
none of his subjects to leave Coorg ; he surrounded every 
British officer who visited his territories with guards and, 
spies; and constructed stockades and defences in the 
passes leading into his country in order to shut out any 
force that might be- sent to coerce or - dethrone Mm. He 
died in 1820, and was succeeded by a son named Chikka 
Vira Raja. . ■ 

For the space of fourteen years the reign of Chikka Vira 
Raja was a series of frightful barbarities. He murdered all who 
had offended him, including all his relatives, old and young, 
male and female. None were saved excepting his own wives 
and children, and a married sister who fled from his violence 
into British territory. Many were shot with his own hands 
in the courtyard of the palace. Others were dragged out 
of the palace at night and beheaded in the |ungle. His 
depravity was worse than his butchery; but that was 
confined to the recesses of his zenana. 

At last the atrocities of the Coorg Raja were noised 
abroad; and the Raja was told that the British government 
would no longer permit him to perpetrate such merciless 
massacres. In reply he asserted that he was an indepen- 
dent Raja, and demanded the surrender of his sister and 
her husband; and when this was refused he declared war 
against the British government. 

In 1834 the career of Chikka Vira Raja was brought , to 
a close. A British force was marched into Coorg* Tke 
country was difficult of access, and the Coorgs fought with 
all the valour of their race ; but the Raja was as cowardly 
as he was cruel, and fled to the jungle and committed more 
murders. The dead body of his minister was found hang- 
ing from a tree ; but jvhethefr he was hanged by the Raja, 
or hanged himself to escape punishment, is unknown to 
this day. The Raja surrendered to the British authorities, 
and laid all the murders at the door of his dead minister. 

Lord William Beiitinck, with his characteristic predilec- 
tion for Hindu rulers, was anxious that the leading men 
of Coorg should choose a Raja for themselves. The 
people of Coorg, without a dissentient voice, declared their 
preference for the government of the East India Company ; 
but they stipulated that the Rgja should be sent away from 
Coorg, and never allowed to return, as otherwise they would 
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' feel bound to obey him.^ Accordingly Cliiklca ¥fra Raja 
was removed to Benares, and afterwards allowed to visit 
England ; and Lord William Bendnck was ■ reluctantly 
obliged to annex the territory of Coorg to the British 
dominions, ** in consideration of the unanimous wish of the 
people.” 

Mysore was a more important country than Coorg. After 
the downfall of Tippu in 1799, a child of the extinct Hindu 
dynasty was placed on the throne of Mysore; whilst a 
Brahman, named Purnea, conducted the administration 
under the supervision of an English Resident^ The boy 
was named Krishnaraj. He was not heir to the Raj, but 
only a child of the family ; ‘and he owed his elevation 
entirely to the favour or policy of the British government 
Accordingly, in order to give him a show of right, he 
was formally adopted by the widows of the last two 
Rajas of the dynasty. 

Purnea was a Brahman of experience and capacity. For 
years he had been the minister of Tippu, and he soon won 
the confidence of the English Resident at Mysore. He was 
courteous, dignified, industrious, and careful to keep every- 
thing unpleasant out of sight Successive English Residents, 
—Barry Close, Mark Wilks, and John Malcolm,— were 
more orientalised than political officers of the modern 
school, more isolated from Europeans, and more dependent 

^ The people of Coorg insisted”' on another condition, namely, that 
no cows should be killed in Coorg. Indeed, all Hindus, whose feelings 
have not been blunted by association with Muhammadans or Europeans, 
regard the slaughter of a cow with the same horror that they would the 
murder of a mother. Some authorities have cavilled at this stipulation 
as a concession to Hindu prejudices; and Sir John Malcolm refused 
to concede it to Daulat Rao'Sindia after the victories of Assaye and 
Argaum. Bat the two cases were altogether different. Sindia was not 
in a position to demand such a concession ; and setting aside all other 
considerations, it would have been most impolitic to have admitted it. 
Moreover, the people of Hindustan had been subjected for ages to 
Muhammadan dominion. On the other hand the acquisition of Coorg 
by the English was of the nature of a compact. The concession was 
restricted to a little secluded territory sixty miles long and forty broad, 
which had never been conquered by the Muhammadans. Above all, 
the stipulation is no breach of morality or decency, although it may be 
inconvenient to Europ^s. If the Hindus of Coorg had claimed the 
right to bum living widows, or to display obscene symbols on idol cars, 
the case would h^ve been different, 

^ See antCj pp, 407, 414. 
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on natives. They were well versed in native character^ and a.i) • 
more considerate as regards native ways. They did not ^^28-1835 
expect too much from -Brahman administrators; judging ■ * 

them by oriental rather than by European standards ; and 
content to let things alone so long as there were no out- 
breaks, nt> brigands, and a good surplus in the public 
treasury. Accordingly things went on smoothly between 
the Resident and the Brahman; and as Purnea accumu- 
lated large sums in the public treasury, he was lauded to the 
skies as a minister worthy of Akbar. 

But Purnea was a Mahratta Brahman of the old Peishwa Pumea 
type, who considered that Brahmans should govern aspires to 
kingdoms whilst Rajas enjoyed themselves. He was 
willing that Krishnaraj should be a symbol of sovereignty, 
and show himself on state occasions to receive the homage 
of his subjects ; but he was bent on making the Raja of 
Mysore a puppet like the first Maliiraja of Satara, whilst he 
perpetuated his own power as minister and sole ruler. 

In 18 1 1 Krishnaraj attained his sixteenth year, and pro- Kris%^a 
posed to undertake the government of Mysore. The British enthroned 
authorities had no objection ; but Purnea was exasperated 
at the threatened loss of power, and so far forgot him- 
self as to use strong language. Resistance however was 
out of the question. The Raja was placed at the head of 
affairs, and Purnea resigned himself to his fate, retired from 
his post, and died shortly afterw^ards. 

The government of Mysore ought never to have been Ruinous 
entrusted to a boy, without some controlling authority, proiigacy 
Krishnaraj was a polished young prince of courtly manners, ^ 
but he had less knowledge of the world than an English 
charity boy. He was imbued with a strong taste for oriental 
pleasures and vices, &nd there w'as no one to say him nay. 

Prom his infancy he had been surrounded by obsequious 
flatterers, who were his willing slaves. The result might 
have been foreseen. Within three years the English Resi- 
dent reported that the accumulations of Purnea, estimated 
at seven millions sterling, had already been squandered on 
priests and parasites. Later on he Teported that the 
finances were in utter disorder. The pay of the army was 
in arrears, and the Raja was raising money by the sale of 
offices and monopolies. Worst of all the public revenues 
were alienated; the lands were let to the highest bidders, 
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and the lessees were left to extort what they could from 
the cultivators, whilst the- Raja continued his wasteful 
expenditure on -vicious indulgences and riotous living. 

Had the Raja been seriously warned in time that he 
would be deposed from his sovereignty unless he mended his 
ways, he would probably have turned over a new leaf. But 
non-intervention proved his niin. The English Resident 
advised him to reform his administration, but he used soft 
and conciliatory tones which were lost upon the Raja. 
Matters grew worse and rebukes became louder, until at 
last the Raja was case-hardened. The once famous Sir 
Thomas Munro, the governor of Madras, solemnly pointed 
out the coming danger to the Raja ; but he might as well 
have preached to the winds. Nothing was done, and the 
warnings became a farce. The Raja promised everything 
whilst the Resident was present; but when the Resident’s 
back was turned, he thrust his tongue into his cheek for the 
amusement of his courtiers. 

In 1830 the people of Mysore broke out in rebellion, 
and the British government was, compelled to send a force 
to suppress it. It would be tedious to dwell on the military 
operations, or the political controversies that followed. In 
the end the administration of Mysore was transferred to Eng- 
Jsh officers under the supervision of the English Resident ; 
whilst the Raja was removed from the government, and 
pensioned off, like the Tanjore Raja, on an annual stipend 
of thirty-five thousand pounds, and a fifth share of the net 
revenues of Mj'sore. 

But Lord William Bentinck was still anxious to perpetuate 
Hindu rule in Mysore. He proposed to restore the govern- 
ment to the Raja under a new set of restrictions ; but the 
' home authorities negatived the proposal ; and indeed it 
' would, probably have ended in the same kind of explosion 
as that which extinguished the Mahratta Peishwa. He a^ 
contemplated a restoration of the old status of an English 
Resident and a Brahman minister ; but Pumea’s administra- 
tion would not bear investigation. It had been cruel and 
oppressive ; and the native officials under hina had exacted 
revenue by methods which were revolting to civilised ideas.^ 
Accordingly Lord William Bentinck left matters to drift on ; 

1 p. 414. 
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and a few years afterwards the English Resident was turned *.». 
into a Commissioner, and Mysore became a British province '82*^1*35 
in everything except the naipe.' Meanwhile Myswe rose T - 
to a high pitch of prosperity ; the people, were contented 
and happy; and the yearly revenues. of the province rose 
from four hxmdred thousand pounds to more man a Tnillinn 
sterling. 

In one other direction the administration of Lord William Renewal 
Bentinck is an epoch in the history of India. It saw the nf the 
renewal of the charter of the late East India Company in 
1833. Henceforth the Company withdrew from all 
mereial transactions ; and the right of Europeans to reside 1833. ’ 
in India, and acquire possession of lands, was established 
by law. . . 

Lord William Bentinck retired from the post of Governor- Political 
General, and embarked for England in March 1835, after adminis^ 
having held the reins of government for nearly eight years. 

Whatever may h'ave been his shortcomings in his deal- Ben^" 
ing with native states, there can -be no question as to tinck. 
the purity of his motives, his sincere anxiety for the Wel- 
fare of the princes and people of India, and the general 
success of his administration of the British Indian 
empire. His financial and judici^ reforms are forgotten 
now, although their results have largely contributed to the 
wellTbeing of the masses; but in other respects, thef mate- 
rial prosperity of the empire dates from the administration 
■of Lord William Bentinck. The acquisition of Cachar and 
Aman, between Bengal and Burma, during the first Burmese 
war, was followed by the cultivation of tea, which has 
^eady burned proportions which would have appeared, 
incredible in a past generation, and ought to intfrease the 
domestic comfort of every cottage throughout the British 
dominion. But the most memorable act in his administra- 
tion was the abolition of suttee. This horrible rite, which 
h^ been practised .in India- from a remote antiquity, and 
had been known to Europe ever since' the days of Alexander, 
was prohibited by law throughout British territories in the 
teeth of dismal forebodings and prejudiced posterity ; and 
not only has the abolition been carried out with comparative 
ease, but it has recommended -itself to . the moral sense ot 
the whole Hindu community of India. In the present day, 
whilst the education of females is still looked upon with 
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A.D. distrust, and the attempts to put an end to female infanticide 
18^^835 itdismteful in many quarters, Hindu of ordma^ 

— " education and. intelligence rejoices in his heart- thar the 

tSug of living widows with their deceased husbands is an 

i^dmiBatioQ that" passed aw^y. ^ j v cv 

c- ^ 1 i-n ILofU William Bentinck was succeedec^ by Sir 

Charles Metcalfe as Governor-General.of India. Sir Charles, 

Metctfe.wa, one of fte ablest and n,« 

experienced civil servants of the late Company , but his 
administration was only provisional, nnd, 
the regulations which fettered the liberty of Jie P^ss, it 
occupies but a small space in history. ^It was brought to a 
close m March 1836 by the amval of Lord Auckland. 
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The present chapter brings a decade of peace to a clos^ 
It began at the end of the Burmese war in 1826, and ended 
in 1836, when dark clouds were beginning to gathCT on the 
north-west. The war decade begins with the outbreak of 
hostilities beyond the Indus in 1839, and 
conquest of the Sikhs and annexation of the Punjab m 

T ^ l^e administration of Lord Auckland opeiis jip a new 

Scland, era in the history of India. In the beginning of the century 
^836 ; the Marquis of Wellesley had deemed it a peremptory duty to 
Russian jp^ia against the approaches of, France and the hrst 

extenaon. |jg^pj,ieon. Ip the second, quarter of the same century 
Lorf Auckland’s government took alarm at the extension of 
Russian power and influence in Central Asia; and this 
alarm found expression in the first Afghan war. Before, 
however, dealing with the pretminaiy operations in 
Rondahar and Klbul, it may be as well to devote a pre- 
liminary chapter to the current of events in Central Asia 
and the previous history of the Afghans. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CENTRAL ASIA : AFGHAN HISTORY. 

A.D. 1747 TO 1S3S. 

During the eighteenth century and first quarter of the a.d. 
nineteenth, Central Asia was a neutral and little-known 
region; the homes of Usbegs and Afghans; isolated from 
the outer world by desert and mountain ; but environed more Asia, 
and more closely, as time went on, by the four great Asiatic 
empires of Persia, Russia, China, and British India. 

Roughly speaking, the country northward of the river IJsbeg 
Oxus is occupied by Usbegs; whilst that to the south is states 
occupied by Afghans. The Usbegs to the northward of 
the Oxus may be divided into the dwellers in towns, or Oxus, 
Usbegs proper, and the nomads of the desert, better known 
as Turkomans. In modern times the Usbeg dominion has 
been parcelled out into the three kingdoms of Khiva, 

Bokhara and Khokand, which may be described as three 
semi-civilised oases in the barbarous desert of Turkomans. 

Ever since the reign of Peter the Great in the beginning Russian 
of the eighteenth century, Russia has been extending her 
empire southwards over the Kirghiz steppes which^ sepa- theijsbejs. 
rate her from the Usbegs. These steppes are occupied by 
the three great tribes of nomads, known as the little 
horde, the middle horde, and the great horde. Gradually, 
by a policy of protection followed by that of incorporation, 
these mde hordes of nomads were brought under Russian 
subjection ; and when Lord Auckland landed in India the 
tide of Russian influence appeared to be approaching the 
three Usbeg kingdoms of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, 
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Meanwhile the British government had not been unmind- 
ful of the progress of affixirs in Afghanistan to the south- 
ward of the Oxus. This region is distributed into four 
provinces, each having a city of the same name, correspond- 
ing to the four points of the compass. Kdbiil is on the 
north, Kandahar on the south, Peshawar on the east, and 
Her£t on the west Sometimes, but very rarely, these 
provinces have been formed into a single empire having its 
capital at KdbuL At all other times they have been parcelled 
out under different rulers,— sons, brothers, or other kinsmen 
of the suzerain at Kdbul, but often independent of his 
authority. In the centre is the ancient city of Ghafeni, the 
half-way house between Kandahar and K4bul, and the 
frontier fortress to K4bul proper on the side of Kandahar. 

Algbanistan is a region of rugged mountains and elevated 
valleys. The’ Hindu Kush, which forms the western end of 
the Himalayas, throws off towards the south-west a series of 
mountain ranges, whkh bound Kdbul on the north, and then 
run in a westerly direction towards Herdt, under the names 
of Koh-i-Baba and Siah Koh. Indeed the whole region 
may be described as a star of valleys, radiating round the 
stupendous peaks of Koh-i-Baba in the centre, of the 
Afghan country, which are clad with pines and capped 
with snow. The valleys and glens are watered by number- 
less mountain streams, and are profusely rich in vegetable 
productions, especially fruits and cereals."^ The lower slopes 
throw out spurs which are bleak and bare, and have an outer 
margin of barren or desert territory.^ The population of 

^ Afghanistan produces wheat, barley, maize, millet and rice ; also 
cotton, tobacco, and ca'<tor*oiL It is famous for the culture of fruits, 
including apples, pears, almonds, apricots, quinces, ^lums, cherries, 
pomegranates, limes, citrons, grapes, figs and mulberries. All of these 
fruits, both fresh and dried, are exported to Hindustan in immense 
quantities, and are the main staple of the country. Horses and \s ooi 
are also exported to Bombay. 

2 The heights of Koh-i-Baba bear traces of a remote antiquity. 
They include the rock fortress of Zohak, the demon king of Arabia, 
who is celebrated in the Shah Namah. They also include the valley 
of Bamean on the north of Kabul, with huge colossal statues and temple 
caves ; the relics of the old Buddhist faith which was driven out of 
Kabul by me advance of Islam under the Khalifs of Damascus and 
Bagdad. 

The Siah Koh includes the mountain fortress of Ghor, which gave 
its name to a dynasty of Afghan conquerors of Hindustan, which was 
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Afghanistan is about five millions, buf only a,b<)ut half can 
he reckoned as Afghans, 

'In 1836 the Afghans ' were separated from British 
territories by the empire of Runjeet Singh in the Punjab ; 
wid also, by the dominions of the Amirs of Sinde on the 
lower Indus. But Afghanistan had always been the high- 
way fop armies invading India ; for Assyrian, Persian, and 
GreeH in ancient tipes, and for Turk, Afghan, and Moghul 
in a later age. In the earlier years of the present century, 
as already related, missions were sent by the British 
government to form defensive alliances •with the, Atnfr 
of Kdhul and the Shah pf Persia against the supposed 
designs of the first Napoleon. 

The Afghans are Muhammadans of the Sunni fajth ; they 
reverence the first four Khalifs, and have no particular 
•generation fpr the prophet Ali, They are split up into 
tribes, clans, apd families, each uncfer its own head, com- 
mander, pr Sirdar ; and they are often at war or feud, and 
often engaged in conspiracies, rebellions, and assassinations. 
They are tall, burly, active men, with, olive complexions, 
dark Jewish features, black eyes, and long' black hair hang- 
img down in curls. Their countenances are calm, and they 
^ect a frankness and bon-hommie ; they will sometimes 
indulge in a. rude jocularity ; but their expression is savage, 
and evil passions- are often raging in their, hearts like 
hidden fires. They are bloodthirsty, deceitful, and de- 
prayed ; ready to sell their country, their honour, and their 
very souls for lucre. They care for nothing but fighting 
4nd loot j delighting in the din of anns, the turmoil of 
battle, and the plunder of the killed and wounded,; without 
any relish for home life or domestic ties ; without a sting of 
remorse or a sense of shame. There are no people on 
earth that have a finer iphysique or a viler morale. They are 
the relics of a nation who have played out their parts in 
history. In bygone ages they conquered Hindustan on* the 
one side and Persia on the other; but .the conquering 
instinct has died away amidst the incessant discord of 
family feuds and domestic broils. 

In olden time there were fierce contentions between 

founded in the twelfth century of the Christian era, Tlie same name 
reappears in Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal^ which is now a heap 
of ruins. See pp. 77 to 80, 
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Abdalis and Ghilzai's. The Abdalis were descended from 
the sons of a wife, and tRe GKiizais from Ae sops of a cdn- 
cubine. Accordtngty Ifre Abdahs declared that they atene 
were the true Afghans, and that the Ghilzais were an illegi- 
timate offspring. It was a later version of the Old feud 
between Sarah and Hagar, .between the children of Isaac 
and the children of Ishmael. Ultimately the Abdalis 
got the uppermost, and the Ghilzais took refuge in die 
mountains. 

The Abdalis are pure Afghans legitimate and orthodox. 
In ancient times there was, a distinguished offshoot, known 
as the tribe of Barukzais. In modern times the Abdalis 
have been Jcnown as Ibiranis ; and a distinction has grown 
up between the Duranis and the Barukzais. The origin of 
this distinction is unknown, but the rivalry between the twff 
is the key to Afghan history. The dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali was known as the Ddrani Shahs their hereditary 
ministers were heads of the Barukzai tribe ; and Afghan 
history has culminated in modem times in the -transfer of 
the sovereignty frorn the Shah to the minister, from the 
Diirani to the Barukzai.2 

The modem history of the Afghans be^'ns with the 
assassination of ISladir Shah in 1747- This catastrophe 
convulsed Asia like the sudden death of Alexander the 
Great at Babylon twenty -two centuries ago. The overgrown 
Persian empire was broken up, and there were bloody wars 
for the fragments. The Afghan Sirdars and' their Several: 
contingents left the Persian army, and went to Kandahar to' 
choose a Shah for themselves, who should be a king in bis 
own right, and owe no allegiance to the Persian Or th6 
Moghul. 

The Afghans could not agree abou| a Shah. The Sirdars 
quarrelled and wrangled according to their wont. Some 

• ^ Ferrier says that the name of Diirani was given to the Ahdaiis 
hy Ahmad Shah Abdali on his accession to the throne in 1747 > but the 
name may have had a stiE earlier origin, both I tiranis and Barakztus 
■were originally included under the name of Abdalis. 

* There are more intricacies of clans and tribes, which would only 
bewilder general readers. Thus the hereditary ministers, described 
hereafter as Barukzais, were, pr-perly speaking, Mohamedzais, the 
most distinguished branch of the Barukzais. The Mohamedzais com* 
prised almut four or five thousand families, whilst the Barukzais num* 
hered fifty thousand families. 
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..called' the .chief, of the Diiranis; ' 

othew called opt for |emal Khan, the chief of the Barukaais-; s74?-i%S 
but ' m t.heir hearts emy ..Sirdar wanted to he the Shah. . At Ekctk-iof 
last, a holy Dervish, called out amidst the 'uproar, *^'God ■has:,A}iiaa^ * 
made Ahmad' Khan the ^greatest man amongst you '! ” ■ And.ShaE., •. 
he twisted barley stalks into a, wreath and placed it on ■ the 
head of -Ahmad Khan. Then Jemal, Khan ^ hailed ' Ahmad 
Khali as Shah 5 ^ and the people carried Ahmad Ipian to 
the grea.t- mosque at Kandahar j and the chief Mdlia poured 
a measure of wheat upon his head, and proclaimed that he 
was the chosen of God and the Afghans. So Ahmad Khan 
Ddranf became Shah of Kandahar, and Jemal Khan 
Barukzai was the greatest man in the kingdom next the 
§hah. ^ 

All this while Kdbul ’was held by certain Persian families, Surrender 
who were known as Kuzzilbashes, or /* Red-caps for when ^ Kabul 
Nadir Shah was alive he placed the Persian ‘VRed-caps*' in 
the fortress of Bala Hissar,^ to hold the city of Kdbul i^asjies, 
against the Afghans. The Kuzzilbashes are Shfahs, whilst 
the Afghans are Sunnis ; nevertheless Ahmad Shah made 
a league with the Red. caps,” and they opened their 
gates to ‘him, and he became Shah of K£bul as well as of 
Kandahan Henceforth Ahmad Khan spent the spring and 
summtr the city of Kdbul, and the autumn and winter 
at the city of Kandahar, 

Ahmad Shah treated his Sirdars as friends and equals, but Glorious 
he showed the greatest kindness to Jetoal Khan. He kept 
the Afghans Constantly at war, so that no one cared to con- 
Spire against him. He conquered all Afghanistan to the.Duraal, 
banks of the Oxus ; all Herdt and Khorassan ; all Kashmir i 747 - 73 » 
and the Punjab as far as the Himalayas ; and all Sinde and 
Beluchistan to the shores of the Indian Ocean. He in- 
vaded Hindiisian, captured Delhv and re-established the 
sovereignty of the Great Moghul,®. He gave his Sirdars 
governments and commands in the countries he conquered ; 
and they lived in great wealth and honour, and were faithful 

^ Shah signifies *'Mng,” and Mirza signifies “prince," or son of. 
the Shah. ... * 

* The Bala Bissar, or “ palace of kings," has- been the scene of 
many a rev Jutiou and massacre. At this mom^t {November, fSyp,) 
it is being destroyed by the British army. 

® See tmte, pp. 338, 347. 
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10 him all his days. ' He died in- 1773, being the year after 
Warren, Hastings was made tjovernor of Beitgai, ■ ' , 

Ahmad Shah left eight sons, but he set aside his firsi-born, 
and named hfe second son Timur Mirza' to be. his successor 
on the throne. The first-born was proclaimed Shah at 
Kandahar, but Timdr marched an army against him ; and 
all the chief men on the side of the first- born deserted his 
cause and went over to Timur, bat Tfeiiir beheaded them 
on the spot lest they should prove toCe spies. Then the 
first-born fled into exile, and Timdr Shah sat on the throne 
of his father, Ahmad Shah. 

Timur Shah gave coiiimands and honours to his Sirdars, 
and heaped rewards on the head of Payendah Khan, the son 
of Jemal Khan, who succeeded his father as hereditary chief 
of the Barukzais. But the Sirdars thwarted the new Shah, 
and wanted to be his masters ; and he abandoned himself to 
his pleasures and put his trust in the Kuzzilbashes. 

At this time the people ot Balkh to the northward of 
Kdbul were insolent and unruly.^ They affronted every 
governor that Timdr Shah put over them, and refused to 
pay taxes ; and at last no Sirdar would accept the govern- 
ment So the matter became a jest amongst the Afghans ; 
and monkeys were taught to howl with grief, and throw dust 
upon their heads, whenever one of them was offered the 
government of Baikh. 

Meanwhile there were troubles in the Punjab and Sinde ; 
and Timdr Shah went to Peshawar with his army of Kuz4.ii- 
bashes to put them down. One afternoon the Shah was 
taking' his siesta in the fortress at Peshawar, and the Kuzzil- 
bashes were slumbering outside the walls, when a company 
of armed conspirators got in by treachery, and sought to 
murder him. Timdr Shah heard the tumult, and ran itito a 
tower and barred the gateway. He then hastened to the top 
of the tower, and shouted to the ^Kuzzilbashes below, and 
unfolded his long Kashmir turban, and waved it from the 
battlements. The Red-caps awoke just in time. The 
conspirators were breaking into the tower when they were 
assailed and cut to pieces. The leader of the conspiracy 

^ Balkh is a fertile but little known territory . to the northward of 
Kabul, between the so-called Himalayas (Koh-i-Baba) aiid the Oxnk It 
was the Baktria of Herodotus. The beautiful Roxana, whum Aiexaudcr 
loved and married,' was a daughter of the king of Baktria* 
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escaped to the mountains, but was cajoled into surrender 4.0. 
by solemn oaths of pardon and promises of reward, and 1747-1838 
was then put to death without scruple. Tim dr Shah was so 
furious at the outbreak that he wreaked his vengeance upon 
the inhabitants of Peshawar, and put a third of the people 
to the sword. ' . - 

After this massacre Timdr Shah was stricken with re- Remorse 
morse and terror, and grew melancholy mad. He died and 
in 1793, leaving twenty-three sons to fight against each other madness, 
for the throne of Afghanistan. 

The princes were preparing for war when Payendah Khan, Imprison- 
the new chief of the Barukzais, averted the bloodshed. He and 

had resolved that the fifth son of Timdr Shah, named starvation. 
.Zemdn, should succeed to the throne; but he called all the 
sons of Timdr Shah, and all the Sirdars, together in one 
building in order that they might choose a Shah. After long 
debate Zemdn quietly left the assembly followed by Payendah 
Khan ; and all those who remained behind found that the 
doors and windows were locked and barred, and that the 
place was surrounded by soldiers. For the space of five 
days no one could get out, and no one could break in. 

Every day a small morsel of bread was given to each 
prisoner, which sufficed to keep him alive ; and when fthey 
were all reduced to skin and bone, they yielded to their 
fate, and swore allegiance to Zem^n Shah. 

After this Zemin Shah resolved to cripple the power of Oppres- 
the Sirdars, He would not seek to eonciliate them as his 
father and grandfather had done; but he deprived them 
their commands and emoluments. He grew jealous ofi^^^-igoo 
Payendah Khan to whom he owed his throne, and removed 
him from his posts, and reduced him to poverty. The flames 
of discontent began to spread abroad amongst the Sirdars, 
but were quenched by treachery and massacre. Many were 
tempted to court by oaths and promises, and were then put 
to death. In this manner Zemin Shah established a reign of 
terror at Kibul. 

'At this time the brothers of Zemin Shah were dispersed Plots and 
over the provinces, and breaking out in plots and insurrec- Ipsarrec- 
tions. The Sikhs were rebelling in the Punjab. Zemin 
Shah set out from Kibul to repress the revolt ; but he was 
called back by the news that his eldest brother had been 
proclaimed Shah at Kandahar, and that another brother, 
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D. named Mahmdd Mirza, had rebelled at Herdt. After a 
1747-1838 while his eldest brother was taken prisoner and deprived 

of eyesight; and Mahmud Mirza was bribed to quietness 

by being appointed- governor of Herdt. 

Pacifica- Zemdn Shah next marched to Lahore, and quieted the 
tion of the Sikh rebels in like manner. He cajoled the head rebel, 
Punjab; 5 .„Tij,eet Singh, into a show of obedience, and appointed 
Rrajeet Viceroy of the Punjab ; but from that day the Punjab 
Singh. was lost to the A%hans, and passed into the hands of the 
Sikhs. Runjeet Singh proved himself to be a warrior of 
mark, who laid the foundations of a Sikh empire. His 
later relations with the British government have ahead ' 
been told in dealing with the adnrinistration of Lord MintC 
Shah When &jm^ Shah had settled Lahore, he placed his 

Shujaat brother Shah Shuja in the government of Peshawar, whicl 
Peshawar. py^jab^ and then returned to Kdbul. 

Zeman Whilst Zemdn Shah was at Lahore, he threatened , to in- 
Shah and yade Hindustan, and invited Lord Wellesley to join him in 
Wellesle the conquest of the Mahrattas. Had Lord Wellesley been 
acquainted with the surroundings of Zemdn Shah, he would 
have scoffed at the idea of an Afghan invasion. 

Plottings N o sooner had Zemdn Shah returned to Kdbul than tidings 
at Kanda- reached him that the Barukzais were plotting against him 
har: maK- Kandahar, to avenge the disgrace of Payendah Khan, 
the chief of their tribe. Accordingly Zemdn Shah hurried 
* away to Kandahar, and thought to crush the Barukzais 
by confiscating their wealth, and executing all who were 
disaffected. The Barukzais grew desperate, and plotted to 
set up Shah Shuja of Peshawar in the room of Zemdn 
Shah ; but the plot was betrayed by one of the conspirators. 
Accordingly Payendah Khan, and every Sirdar who had 
leagued with him, were summoned to the fortress at Kan- 
dahar under the pretence of being consulted by the Shah 
on public affairs. One by one they were conducted into the 
presence of Zemdn Shah and butchered on the spot, and 
their bodies were exposed in the public square. In this 
way Zemdn Shah established his authority at Kandahar, 
and then returned td Kdbul. 

&man ■ Payendah Khan, chief of the Barukzais, left nineteen 
droned • different mothers, and the eldest was named 

a-wl^at Putih Khan. When the unfortunate father was murdered 
Ludhiana, at KantHhar, Futih Khan fled to Herdt, and began to 
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plot with Mahmud Mirza, the governor of Herdt, to de- 
.throne' Zein'in ’"'Shalij and set up Mahmdd in his. room. 1747-2^3^ 

When their plans were all ready, Futih Khan conducted 

fdahmud to Kandahar, and. raised an army of. Bainkzais,, 
and marched towards KibuL Zeman Shah came out against 
them, but was defeated utterly, and taken prisoner and 
deprived of sight. Mabrndd thus became Shah of 
Afghanistan, whilst his blinded brother Zemi.O-fled through 
many countries, and suffered many pangs and privations, 
and at last found an asylum at Lddhiana in British 
territory. Thus the once famous Afghan ruler, who 
^reatened to conquer Hindustan, and excited the alarm of 

ord Wellesley, was supported to the end of his days on . 
a pension granted him by the East India Company, 

Mahmiid was Shah only in name ; the real sovereign Mahmud 
vas Futih Khaij, the Vizier, who had succeeded his father Bjiah, 
as chief of the Barukzais. Mahmud the Durani Shah was 
a puppet like the Mahratta Sahu; whilst Futih Khan, the 
Barukzai Vizier, was a Peishwa like Balaji Rao. 

In 1801-2 there were risings of the Ghilzais, the children Risings of 
of the concubine, the Ishrnaels of the Afghans ; but Futih tbe 
Khan attacked them in the mountains and routed them 
with great slaughter ; and he then built -up a pyramid with 
their heads and returned in triumph to KdbuL 

After a while there was a bloody strife at Kdbul between the SsMfejaud 
Sunnis and the Shiahs ; in other words, between the Afghans 
and the Red-caps. The Red-caps thought to spite the Sunnis 
by tormenting an Afghan boy; and the parents of the lad went |>asiies. 
to the palace for justice, and were told to go to the mosque.^ 

The parents ran into the great mosque at Kdbul whilst a 
Saiyid was preaching, and rent their clothes and filled the air 
with their cries. The Saiyid stopped the sermon to hear their 
story, and then issued a fatwa^ for the slaughter of all the 
Shiahs in Kdbul. The Sunnf congregation armed themselves 
and rushed to the quarter of the Kuzziibashes, slaughtered 
every Red-cap they met in the streets, and then broke into the 

1 The Durani Shahs had always trimmed between the Afghans and 
the Kuzzilbashes, or Red-caps, and stood aloof from every conflict 
between the two. Accordingly both the Diirani Shah jand the 
Barukzai Vizier got rid of the petition of the parents by referring the 
complainants to a religious tribmial. 

2 A fatwa was a religious command bearing some resemblance to a 
papal bull. 
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houses, carried off the plunder, and set the buildings on fire. 
The storm raged throughout four daysi At last the Barukzai 
Vizier interposed with a troop of horsemen, and put a stop 
to the riot, but not before four hundred . Kuzzilbashes 
had been slain. 

The Sunnis had been scattered by matchlock and sabre, 
but their #rath was not appeased, and they swore to be 
revenged on the friends of the Shiahs. In 1803, when 
the.Barukzai Vizier was putting down revolts amongst the 
mountain tribes at a distance from Kdbul, Shah Shuia was 
persuaded to, come from Peshawar, and was hailed bv the 
Sunni multitude at. Kdbul with shouts and acclamations. 
Mahmud Shah fled in alarm to the Bala Hissar, but soon 
found himself a close prisoner in one of the dungeons. 
Shortly afterwards the Barukzai Vizier returned.-to Kdbul 
and became minister to Shah Shuja.^ 

In 180.9 there were other plots and other explosions. 
Shah Shufa had grown impatient of the dictation of his 
Barukzai Vizieyaiidj-emoved him from office ; and then wjirit 
to Pi^hawar to receive Mr. Elphinstone, and malte an alliance 
with the English against France and NapoleomEjMeanwhile 
the deposed Vizier leagued with the Kuzzilbash'^s, and 
delivered his old master, Mahmfld Shah, from his prison, 
and placed him on the throne at K 4 buL Shah Shuja com- 
pleted his negotiations with Mr. Elphinstone, and then 
turned back to go to K^bul, but was routed by the Barukzais 
and Kuzzilbashes ; and he fled through the Punjab to British 

territory, and became a . pensioner at Lfldhiana, like his 

brother Zemin Shah. 

Mahmud Shah was thus restored to the throne of Afghan- 
istan, but he was Still feeble and effeminate, and a mere 
tool in the hands of his Barukzai Vizier, Futih Khan. He 
abandoned Eimself to his pleasures, and left., 
ment to his Vizier.^ But Afghanistan prospereci^^der the 
rule of the Barukzai Futih Khan was a conqueror a,s well 
as an administrator. He reduced Sinde and Beluchistan 
to obedience, but he could do nothing in the. Punjab, for 
he was constantly baffled and defeated by the... Sikh ^lar, 
Runjeet Singh. 

The Barukzai VmePs acceptance of office under Shah Shuja, whilst 
Ms old master Mahmud was pining in the dungeons of the Bala Hissar, 
is one of those typical data which serve to bring out the real character 
of the Afghans. , 
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About this, time Her^t became a boae of caatmtioB ‘ a.d. 
between the . Afghans and the Persians^ It has already 1 747*1^3^ 
been seen that when Zeman was Shah, his brother Mahmud — 
became governor of Herdt. When Mahmdd became Shah, 
another brother, named Firuz, became governor of Herdt. Persia and 
Firuz coined money in the name of Mahmdd Shah, and his Afghanis- 
son married a daughter of Mahmud Shah; but Elrnz ruled about 
Herdt as an independent sovereign, and refused to send 
any tribute to Kdbul. ' ; ^ 

In i8t6 Firuz was between two fires. On one side Herat 
Kdbul demanded tribute ; on the other side . Persia de-sdz^ by 
manded possession. At last Persia sent an army to ^afv^kr • 
possession of Herdt, and Firuz was forced to send for plundering 
help to Kdbul The Barukzai Vizier rejoiced over the re- of the 
quest. He marched an army to Herdt before the Persians 
reached the place ; and he entered the fortress and declared 
that Firuz wasVa rebel, and took him prisoner and sent 
him to Kdbul At the same time the VizieFs younger 
brother, Dost Muhammad Khan, broke into the zenana 
and robbed the ladies of their jewels, and carried away a 
girdle set with precious stones that was worn by the daughter 
of Mahmdd Shah. Futih Khan w’-as angry at this out- 
rage, and ordered his brother to restore the girdle; but 
■Dost Muhammad Khan refused to give it back, and fled 
away to Kashmir.^ 

All this while Kamran Mirza, the son of Mahmdd Shah, Blmding 
had been very jealous of the Vizier; and when he heard that Futih 
his sister at Herdt had been robbed of her girdle, he com- ^ 
plained to his father very bitterly. So Mahmdd Shah was 
persuaded to avenge the insult by destroying the Vizier’s 
eyesight, and- Kamran hastened to Herdt to carry out 
the sentence. Futih Khan was surprised and bound, 

^ The Shah of Persia claimed Herat on the ground that it had been 
conquered by Nadir Shah. The claim however was a mere sham. 

Persia might just as well have claimed Kabul and Kandahar, since 
both provinces had been conquered by Nadir Shah. The plain fact was 
that Ahmad Shah Durani had conquered Herdt, but his successors 
could not hold it, as it was too remote from Kabul ; and Herat became 
an independent sovereignty in the hands of any Afghan prince who 
obtained the government. 

^ This is the first appearance of Dost Muhammad Khan, the founder 
of the Barukzai dynasty, upon the page of history. At a later periud 
he was a leading character in" the Afghan war of 1839-42. 
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A.D. and his eyes were pierced with red-hot needles in the presence 
1747-1838 of Kamran.i 

— When Dost Muhammad Khan heard what had been done, 
hammad * raised an army in Kashmir and marched against .Kabul, 
Khan takes to avenge the atrocity committed on his eldest brother. 
Kabul: Mahmud Shah was seized with terror at the approach of 

murder of avenging army, and fled away to Ghazni, the half-way 
fortress between Kdbul and Kandahar. At Ghazni he was 
joined by his son, Kamran, and the blind Barukzai Vizier 
from Herdt. But his kingdom had passed out of his 
hands, and his troops deserted him in large numbers, and 
went over to Dost Muhammad Khan. In his wrath he 
sent for the blind Vizier, and ordered his Sirdars to put 
him to death before his eyes. Kamran struck the first 
blow. All the Sirdars then began to torment the blind 
Vizier with their daggers ; and after enduring excruciating 
agony, Futih Khan expired widiout a groan. 

Diiranl The plots and broils which followed are tedious and be- 
puppets wildering. Mahmdd Shah and his son, Kamran, fled to 
andBaruk- became independent rulers of that remote 
terntory. The surviving sons of Payendah Shah, known 
as the Barukzai brothers, assumed different commands in 
Kibul, Kandahar, Kashmir,_ and Beluchistan. But Afghan- 
istan was without a sovereign. Not one of the Barukzai 
brothers ventured at this period to usurp the Ddranf sove- 
reignty. They were willing to set up Shah Shuja as a puppet 
and to rale Afghanistan in his name ; but Shah Shuja refused 
to accept their terms, and insisted upon being absolute and 
uncontrolled sovereign of the Afghans. Under such cir- 
cumstances the Barukzai brothers abandoned Shah Shuja, 
and he was forced to return to Ludhiana, They then tried 
to set up another prince of the family ; but soon found that 
their new Duran! puppet was plotting against them with 
Shah Shuja on one side at Lddhiana, and with Mahmud 

r The following table of Diiranf Shahs and Barukzai Viziers may be 
found a convenient aid to the memory : — 

Ahmad Shah Duran! . . 1747 Jemal Khan Barukzai . . 1747 

TimiirShah „ . . 1773 Payendah Khan „ . . 1773 

ZemanShah „ . . i 793 Futih. Khan „ . . 1800 

MahmM.Shah „ . . 1800 „ „ . • 1803 

Shah Shuja „ . . 1803 Dost Muhammad Kian 

MahmM Shah {restored) . 1809 Barukzai, Amir of Kabul 1826 
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Shah on the other side at Her 4 t The result was that the / a.d. 
puppet was dethroned, and the Barukzai brothers quarrelled 1747-183S 

amongst themselves, whilst Runjeet Singh occupied Peshawar 

and Persia threatened Herat. 

At Iasi, in i 826 „ Dost Muhammad Khan became master Dost 
of Kabul Subsequently he was formally elected king by 
an assembly of Sirdars, and proclaimed Amir hy the chief ’ 

Miilia, with all the ceremonies that had been observed at the Kdbul, 
coronation of Ahmad Shah. But he was environed by dangers. 1826-36. 
On the north there were revolts in Balkh ; on the south one 
of his brothers was holding out against him at Kandahar ; on 
the east he was harassed by Runjeet Singh at Peshawar, 
witn Shah Shuja and the British government in the back* 
ground ; omlhe west there w’^as Mahmdd Shah and Kamran 
at Herdt, with Persia plotting behind and Russia looming 
in tlie. distance. Amidst such perplexities Post Muhammad 
Anan was willing and anxious to conclude an alliance with 
the British government, provided only he could be assured 
that the English were not plotting to restore Shah Shuja, and 
w:ould help him to recover Peshawar from Runjeet Singh. 

In the midst of these turmoils, Great Britain and Russia Conten- 
were at variance in Central Asia. The bone of contention tions 
was Herdt. From a jreraote antiquity Herdt has been the 
key to India; the first turnpike on the great highway from 
Persia to Hindustan.^ In 1836 Russia was making a cat’s 
paw of Persia and urging the Shah to seize Herdt Great 
Britain was anxious to keep Persia out of Herdt, lest the 
place should become a gateway through which Russia might 
advance towards India. But the British government did 
not tell Persia plainly that war would be declared if she 
attempted to occupy Herit Had this been done, Persia 
would never have besieged Herit, and an English army 
would never have invaded Afghanistan. 

The result of all this underplotting and hesitation was Herit 
that. in 1837 tfaje Shah of Persia marched an army against Yar 
Herat. By this time the government of Herdt had changed 
hands. Mahmud Shah had been murdered in 1829, and 183036. ’ 

^ The fortified city of Herat is a quadrangle about four miles on each 
side. It was surrounded by a rampart of earth about ninety feet high, 
which appeared to environ the city like a long hill. The rampart was 
supported on the inside by buttresses of maf^onry ; and was surmounted 
by a wall thirty feet high, flanked with round towers and loop-holed for 
musketry. 
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A.D. . his son Kamran was sovereign of Herat ; but Kamran was 
1747-1838 gijLve to opium-eating and other enervating pleasures, and 
his Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was the real ruler. Yar 
Muhammad Khan was a cruel and extortion -.te despot ; he 
has been described as the' most accompU. hed villain in 
Central Asia; but at this period he hated Persia with all his 
heart and soul. ' On one occasion he had been entrapped into 
a meeting with a Persian prince on the frontier, under pre- 
tence of settling all differences between Heidt and Persia ; 
and two of his teeth had been forcibly extracted to induce 
him to comply with the demands of the Shah.^' Kamran 
would have submitted to the Shah of Persia at the first 
summons ; but Yar Muhammad Khan swore that he would 
never surrender Herdt until his teeth were restored tor his 
gums ; and that as long as he had a sabre to draw or a 
cartridge to fire, he would never bow his head to the Kajar 
Shah. 

Persia v The siege c£ Herit was one of the most mej»oxable 
besieges ) events of the time. It lasted from November, 1837, to 
September, 1838. The Afghans fought manfully, harassing 
18.37-38. Persian army with repeated sorties. Even the woihen 
and children mounted the walls, and threw down bricks and 
stones on the Persian soldiers. But the canals which sup- 
plied the city with water were cut off by the enemy ; the 
inhabitants were starving ; and Kamran was treacherously 
plotting the surrender of the city to the Persians. Indeed, 
Herdt would have been lost to _ the Afghans, but for the 
heroic exertions of a young lieutenant, named Eldred 
Pottinger, who was present in the city during the siege. 
Pottinger animated the Afghan soldiery by his gallant 
exploits, and cheered the .drooping snirits of Yar Muhamr 
mad Khan by his energy and cdunsel. At last the siege 
was brought to a close' by diplomacy. The Biitish goverar 
ment threatened .P'^rsia with war. ahd the Shah raised the 
siege of tiesa-t, and ’ etutr.ed to his own dominions. 

The Persian prince was Abbas Mirza, eldest sob of Fntih AH Shah, 
the second sovereign of the Kajar dynasty. Abbas Mirza died a few 
months afterwards, and Yar Muhammad Khan escaped to Herat* 
Fntih Ali Shah died in 1834, and was, succeeded on the throne of Persia, 
by his son, Muhammad bhah, who besieged Herat in 1837. Futih All 
Shah, sovereign of Persia, must not be confounded with Futih Khan, 
the Barukzai minister at Kabul, who was murdered in the year 1817. 
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All this while Dost Muhammad Khan was most anxious a. a 
to recover Peshawar from Ruiijeet Singh. He implored Lord 1747*1^38 

Auckland to call on Runjeet Singh to restore Peshawan But 

the British government had no desire to pick a quarrel with 
Runjeet Singh, and declined to interfere. The result was 
that Dost Muhammad Khan, made advances to Russia, and 
received a Russian mission at Kdbul; and the British 
government in return resolved to dethrone Dost Aluhammaa 
Khan, and restore Shah Shuja to the throne of Kabui 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AFGHAN WAR : LORDS AUCKLAND AND ELLENBOROUH. 

A.D. 1839 TO 1842. 

On the ist of October, 1838, Lord Auckland publisoed 
a declaration of war at Simla; and shortly afterwards the 
British forces were on the move for Edbul. They could 
not march through the Punjab, because Runjeet Smgh 
refused permission. Accordingly they marched .through 
Sinde to Quetta; and there the Bombay column joined the 
Bengal column. At Quetta Sir John Keane toolu the com- 
mand of the united armies, and then set out for Kabul. 

Kandahar was captured in April, 1839. A Bntish force 
was left at Kandahar under the command of General Nott ; 
whilst Major (now Sir Henry) Rawlinson, was placed in 
political charge of the province in the name of Shah Shuja. 
In July, Ghazni was taken by storm,t and Dost Muhapimad 
Khan 'fled over the Oxus into Bokhara. In August the 
British army entered K 4 bul, and Shah Shuja was restored 
to the throne of Afghanistan. Henceforth he was supposed 
to govern the country under the advice and help of the 
English minister and envoy. Sir William Macnaghten. 

In Novem^er, 'i839, the Russian government sent a 
counter expedition from Orenberg towards Khiva, with the 
view of establishing Russian influence over the three Usbeg 
Khanates to the northward of the Oxus. The time of 
year, however, was most unfortunate. Winter snows and 

1 At the storming of Ghazni the late Sir Henry Durand distinguished 
himself as a young subaltern in the Et^neers by blowing up the 
Kaiimir gate. 
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waterless wastes forbade the Russian force to reach Khiva ; a-.h. ' 

and after heroically fighting against the severest privations 1839-1842 
■‘and disasters, it was compelled to return to Orenberg. ' 

„ Meanwhile the Afghans seemed perfectly satisfied with British ^ 
British occupation. Large subsidies were paid by the 
English envoy to Afghan chiefs^ as well as to the moun-^g^^^ ^ * 
tain tribes who guarded the passes; w^hilst the presence 
of the English troops was a godsend to all the shop-keepers 
and provision-dealers in the bazars. The British army 
Remained at Kdbul during 1840. Towards the end of the 
year, Dost Muhammad Khan snrrf^ndered to the English 
envoy, and was sent to Calcutta, where he was detained as 
a prisoner, but treated as a guest. The old Barukzai 
warrior was indeed often entertained at Government House, 
where he is said to have played at chess with Miss Eden, 
the sister of the Governor-General. 

Meanwhile there were complications at Herdt. After the Herat af ^ 
retreat of the Shah of Persia in 1838, the revenues of Herai: fairs, 183S- 
were exhausted, the troops were without pay, the inhabitants 
were starving, and the Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was * 
trying to raise money and get rid of tlie surplus population, 
by selling the people as slaves to the Usbegs. The British 
government averted these evils by advancing large sums of 
money for the payment of the troops, the repair of the for- 
tifications, and the relief of Kamran and his Vizier; no 
doubt with the. view of establishing a permanent influence 
at HerAt 

Kamran and his Vizier were in no way grateful for Withdraw- 
these subsidies. They suspected that the British govern- al of Major 
ment had sinister designs on Herdt, and accordingly opened - 

up a treacherous correspondence with the Shah of Pej-sia. ^ 
Major D’Arcy Todd, who had been appointed English Auckland, 
envoy at Herlt, withheld the money payments on his own 
authoritv, unless the Vizier agreed to receive a contingent 
of British troops into Herat The result was that the 
Vizier grew fufrious at the stoppage of the subsidies, and 
called on Major Todd either to pay up the money or 
to leave Herat Major Todd was so disgustM with the 
perfidy and greediness of the Herit rulers, that he threw 
up his post and returned to British territory. Lord Auckland 
was paturally exasperated at the abandonment of Herdt. 

Matters had been squared with Persia, and the continued 
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presence of Major Todd would have sufficed to maintain 
British influence at Herdt. Major Todd was dismissed from 
political employ, but found a soldier’s death four years 
afterwards on the field of Ferozeshahar. 

The British occupation of Afghanistan continued through 
the year 1841, for it was not deemed safe to leave Shah. 
Shuja unprotected at K^bul Meanwhile, the double govern- 
ment satisfied no one. Shah Shuja was smarting under the 
dictation of Sir William Macnaghten. ^ Th| English envoy 
and minister was in his turn impatient of Afghan ways 
and prejudices. The Afghan officials were disgusted with 
the order and regularity of English administration, which 
was introduced under the new regime. The Mullas refused 
to offer up public prayers for Shah Shuja, declaring that he 
was not an independent sovereign. Even the rise of 
prices, which filled the pockets of the bazp dealers, 
lessened the value of money and excited the discontent of 
the masses. 

So long however as subsidies and money allowances were 
lavished amongst turbulent Sirdars and refractory mountain 
tribes, there was no lack of loyalty towards Shah Shuja and 
his English allies. But the flow of gold could not last for 
ever. The revenues of Afghanistan had been overrated. 
The British authorities had put their trust in the estimates 
of Shah Shuja when at Ludhiana; forgetting the Machia- 
vellian maxim that it is dangerous to rely upon the repre- 
sentations and hopes of exiles. The expenses of the 
British occupation were so enormous that economy was 
imperative. Accordingly Sir William Macnaghten began to 
cut down the subsidies and money allowances. From that 
moment the loyalty, which had sprung up in a single night 
like the prophet’s gourd, began to ^sicken and die away. 
Tlie-Afghans grew weary of the English, and their puppet 
mler, Shah Shuja. Conspiracies were formed; petty out- 
breaks became frequent ; whilst the Ghilzais,. and other 
mountain tribes at the passes, being no longer bribed into 
acquiescence, became most troublesome and disorderly. 

At this period there were no alarms for the safety of the 
British army in KibuL On the contrary, English officers 
had been induced to bring up their wives and families from 
the depressing heats of Bengal to the cool climate of Kdbul ; 
and no precautions were taken against a possible rising of 
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the whole people. The British cantonment was three miles a.d. 
from, the city, with only a mud wall round it that could be 1839-1842 
easily ridden over. Sir William Macnaghten and his family 
lived in a house close by the cantonments ; he had been 
appointed Governor of Bombay, and was about to be suc- 
ceeded by Sir Alexander Burnes as envoy and minister at 
KdbuL Burnes himself was as much at home at Kibul as 
at Calcutta; he occupied a house near the centre of the 
city, surrounded by bazars, and above all by a turbulent 
population of Afghans and Kuzzilbashes, who were ever and 
anon endeavouring to settle the knotty disputes between 
Sunnfs and Shiahs by force of arms. 

Meantime there had been some changes in the command General 
of the British army of occupation. General Elphinstone, Blphin- 
an aged and infirm officer, unfit for the post, had taken the 
place of Sir John Keane. Next to General Elphinstone 
were Sir Robert Sale and Brigadier Shelton. 

The British army of occupation was exposed to danger Bala 
from another cause. It had been originally quartered in the Hi^sar. 
fortress known as the Bala Hissar, w^hich commanded the 
whole city and suburbs of K£buL So long as the British 
kept possession of the Bala Hissar, they could hold out 
against any insurrection. But Shah Shuja quartered his 
harem in the Bala Hissar, and objected to the presence of 
the English soldiers; and Sir William Macnaghten was 
weak enough to remove the troops from the fortress, and 
quarter them in an unprotected cantonment about three 
miles from the city. 

The catastrophe that followed may be told in a few words. General 
In October, 1841, Sir Robert Sale left Kdbul with a brigade | , 

to re-open communications between Kdbul and Jellalabad, J® . 
which had been closed by the disaffected mountaineers. 

Sale effected his task after a long struggle and considerable 
loss. His subsequent defence of Jeilalabad against the 
repeated assaults of a large Afghan army is one of the 
heroic events in the w^ar. 

Ou the 2nd of November,. 1841, an insurrection broke insitrree- 
dut in the streets of Kabul. Sir Alexander Bnrnes thought tiou at 
of escaping to the English cantonment in the disguise of an 
Afghan; but he changed his mind, and resolved to hold 
out to the last in his English uniform. He barricaded his Novem- 
house, and sent to Macnaghten for a battalion of infantry ber, 1S41. 
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and two field-pieces. Such a force at the beginning of the 
outbreak would have saved the life of Burnes. Its annear- 
ance in the streets ol Kdbul would have led the Kuzzil- 
bashes to rally round Burnes, and raise the war-crv 
against the Sunnis. But Macnaghten was doubtful, and 
General Elphinstone was afraid that ‘Shah- Shuja might 
object, and the two together agreed to wait for further 
information. Meanwhile the mob of K^bul, the most 
dangerous in Central Asia, was surging round the house of 
the Englishman. _ Burnes held out with thirty-two others " 
from eight o clock in the morning until two in the afternoon, 
when the. mob burned down the gate, and rushed in, and all 
was over. Bumes and twenty-three others were killed the 
remaining nine escaped by a miracle. 

At three o clock that same afternoon, Brigadier Shelton 
made a lame attempt to enter the city, with a eouple* of 
battalions of infantry ; but by this time the suburban popu- 

lation had joined the rioters. It was impossible to cut a 
way through the narrow streets and crowded bazars, and 
bhelton was compelled to return to the cantonment. Mean- 
while the uproar was increasing in the city.' Thousands of 
Afghans flocked to Kabul in hopes of plunder) and it soon, 
appeared that the- whole Afghan .aatioii had risen aggiust 
the rule of the foreigner. 

At this crisis the British commanders appear to have been 
paralysed. Gener^,ElphiQsl£ffl.e8nJ Sir William Macnaghten 
were planning a retreat to Jellalabad, the half-way Luse 
between KAbul and Peshawar.. Provisions were running 

S r’ ® supplies from 

the British cantonment, and the army of occupation was 
becoming demoralised. ^ 

At last, jM;acnagh.ien b^an to negotiate with the leaders 
of the msurrection, and especially with Aibar Khan, the 
eldest son of Dost Muhammad Khan. This man had fled 
from K^bul about; the same time that his father had made 
nis. way to Bokhara ; but on hearing of the revolt he had 
hastened back to Kabul, and waf bei o? sdriSg the 
government of the country. Shah Shuja .was shut- up 
m the Bala Hissar but could do nothing; he was .already 
ignored, and his end was drawing nigh. ' ^ 

AkbMl^aa and other Afghan Sirdars solemnly eneaaed 
to supply the British army with carriage and provisrcns;. ^In 
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■etorn they received from Macnaghten promises of large 
sums of money, and hostages for the paymeilt. But instead 
t)f keeping to their engagement, the Afghans demanded more 
money and more^ hostages. Winter had set in, and snow 
vas falling and it was even proposed that the British army 
hould remain at Kdbul till the spring. At length, after many 
delays and evasions, there was a final meeting between 
Macnaghten and the Afghan chiefs on the 23rd of December, 

1841. But the English envoy had given mortal oifence to 
the Afghans, and when he appeared at the meeting be was 
suddenly attacked and murdered by Akbar Khan. 

Su|;)sequently the Afghan chiefs tried to explain away the 
murder. Akbar Khan vowed that he had acted on the mad 
impulse of the moment, and not with any deliberate in- 
tention of committing murder. Negotiations were renewed, 
and in January, 1842, the British forces began their 
retreat from Klbul, followed by Akbar^^ a large 
army of Afghans. Then followed a horrible * series of 
tteacheries and massacres. Akbar Khan’ demanded more 
hostages, including English ladies .. and children. The 
Ghilzai mountaineers covered the heights, on either side of 
the Khaiber Pass, and poured a murderous fire on the retreat- 
ing force. Akbar Khan declared that he could not restrain 
the Ghilzais, but at the same time he permitted his own 
forces to share in the massacre and plunder.. Thousands of 
British troops and camp-followers were carried off by suc- 
cessive volleys, or died of hunger apd privations, or fell 
down in the snow from woupds or fatigue and w;ere 
blitchered by the Afghans. Ttes perished a force which 
left Kdbul with four thousand fighting anxJ twelve 

thousiaud followers. Out of all this number^, only a solitary 
individual, an English surgeon named Brjdon, managed to 
escape to Tellalahadr. He was brought in by Salehs garrison 
half dead from hunger, and wounds; but he lived to tell 
the tale for more than thirty years afterwards. 

Such was the ^tate of ai&irs in Pebruary, 184a. when Lord 
Lord ElIenboroughTanded at Calcutta and succeeded Lord 
Auckland as Governor-General. Men- s. hearts were bursting 
with shame and indignation as they heard of the, murder of conflicting 
the British envoy, and the destruction of sixteen thousand fedi^s. 
men.’ Englishmen in India were burning to retiieve the 
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ciisr^race which had befall’ en British arms, and to -Ai’enge the 
slaughter which cast a gloom over the W'holc coui^v. lilt 
Lord Auckland had beon too much oppressed by the disaster 
to respORd to the call ; whilst Lord Ellen borough^ who si*:- 
ceeded him, was lOO triiich alarmed at the danger to which tAte 
British garrisons were- exposed at Jellalabad and Kandah.^i 
to plan such a schemie of vengeance as sliould 
the honour of England, and restore the prestige of Britkh 
arms. ' 

A force was asse*mbled under General Pollock to march 
through the Punjalo, and relieve Sale's gairison at Jella abaci 
Runjeet Singh' du^d in June, 1839, and the Sikli rukrs who 
came after him did not resist the passage of British troop«. 
In due course Pollock marched his army thrjHigh riae 
Punjab and reached Peshawar, but halted there fox some, 
weeks to reassure the sepoys, who were reluctant to enttr 
the Khaiber Pass. 

In April, 1842, Pollock crowned the heights of the Khaii)ts: 
with British infantry, and engaged hotly with th»e Pioun- 
taineers ; an d within a short space of time the white .dresses 
of the (Ihil /.ais were to be seen flying off in all (lirec lions 
He then ])U rsued his victorious march through the KhiCher to 
Jellalabad, and reached the place at a critical moment.' SM 
had been closely beleaguered by a large army of Afghanf; 
under the command of Akbar Khan ; and he had just 
inflicted a heavy defeat on the enemy, and compelled Akbar 
Kliaai to raise the siege and return to Kdbul. 

Meamvhile the city of Kabul was distracted by the 
struggle between the factions of Barukzais and Duiaras. 
A lianik/ai chief, named Zernan Khan, had taken posses- 
sion of the city whilst the Diirani sovereign, Shah Shuja, 
shut himself up in the Bala Hissar. Indeed Shah Shuja. 
was in sore peril and perplexity. He sent letters to Jellala- 
bad, swearing eternal devotion to the British government; 
and he p>cnt niessages to the Barukzai leaders, swearing to 
drive the British out of Afghanistan. At last the Bariikcais 
called upoji him to lead the Afghan army against ihe Brnish 
o-arrisoii at Jellalabad, and bound themselves by so’mnn 
oaths to ])rotect liini from all harm. The old Diirai 1 left 
the fortress of the Bala Hissar decked out in all his robes 

1 Kkan \va< a nef)hcw <‘.f Dost Muliauiinrul Kli.in. Dc laui 

been Aeeteu king by tiic Barukzai'. in the ab, ence of Akbar Kh va. 
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and jewels; and was then shot dead by an ambush of a.i>. 
matchldck men, and rifled of all his precious things. * ^^42 

The Barakzais, however, failed for the moment to get the ^ “T“ . 
mastery. The Bala Hissar was still in the hands of the 
Ddranfs, and a son of Shah Shuja was proclaimed sove- Diiranls, 
reign within the walls of the fortress. The civil war con- 
tinued to rage between the two parties. There was fighting 
in the streets from house to house; whilst the guns of the 
Bala Hissar were playing upon the city. 

At this juncture Akbar Khan returned from his defeat Abkar 
at Jellalabad. Both Barukzais and Diiranls were dreading 
the return of the English ; and Akbar Khan commanded the 
respect of all parties of Afghans by declaring that he was ^ 
negotiating with General Sale. But Akbar Khan had his 
own game to play. He joined the Barukzais and captured 
the Bala Hissar. Then he went over to the Diiranfs, paid 
his homage to the son of. Shah Shuja, and began to rule 
as minister. The boy sovereign however was in mortal 
fear of being murdered by his self-constituted minister; 
and he at last escaped to the British camp, and placed 
himself under the protection of General Pollock. 

Akbar Khan thus became ruler of Kdbul, and the fate Negotla- 
of the prisoners and hostages was in his hands. He had 
not treated them unkindly, but he was determined to use 
them for his own purposes. He wrote to General Pollack the pri- 
offering to deliver them up, provided the English departed soners. 
from Jellalabad and Kandahar without advancing to KdbuL 
Pollock, rejected the proposals. * Akbar Kh^n then sent the 
captives to a hill fortress far away to the northwards ; and 
marched out of K^bui with a large army to prevent Pollock 
from advancing on the Afghan capital 

Meanwhile Lord Ellenborough was hesitating whether to Question 
withdraw the garrisons from Jellalabad and Kandahar, or retreat 
permit them to march to K^bul. Secret instructions were 
sent to the two generals to withdraw ; but the secret got 
wind and raised a storm of indignation, as it was imagined 
that the captives were to be abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the Afghans. Accordingly Lord Ellenborough modified 
his instructions, and ordered the two . generals to use their 
own discretion as regards an advance to.Ki.buL 

General Nott’ was a hot-tempered officer, and when he 
received the orders to withdraw, he was furious with 
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A.D. rage. Both Nott and Rawlinson knew that a retreat froiii 

1S42 Kandahar would raise the whole country against them^ 
w disaster like the retreat from Ki.buL Rawlinson 

RawliV already tried to stir up the neighbouring Diiranf chiefs to 

soa at tally round Shah Shuja, but found that they were as bitterly 
Kandahar, opposed to the British occupation as the Barukzais. Accord- 
1842. ingly there was no alternative but to wait for reinforcements ; 

and for months the fore at Kandahar w^as exposed to 
desperate assaults, which were met by still more desperate 
repulses ; whilst Nott and Rawlinson continued to hope for a 
change of orders. 

FoEock General Pollock was the mildest of men, but even he was 
and Sale moved with shame and anger at the order to withdraw, 
at Jeilaln- jje wrote to Nott begging him not to leave Kandahar until 
Sviice to heard more; and reported to head-quarters that lie could 
Kabuli " not leave Jellalabad for want of transport. Subsequently, 
he received the modified instructions; and in August 1842, 
he heard that Nott had set his face towards KdbuL Ac- 
cordingly he left Jellalabad accompanied by Sale, and 
entered the Tezeen valley. 

Defeat of At Tezeen the British soldiers beheld a sight which could 
Akbar never be forgotten. The valley was the scene of one of 
the bloodiest massacres during the ill-starred retreat from 
o(^pS:i'on Kdbul. The remains of their murdered comrades were 
of Kibul. still lying ' on the ground, and the sight exasperated the 
avenging army. At that moment the army of Akbar Khan 
appeared upon the scene; and the heights around bristled 
with matchlock men from Kdbul. Pollock’s force advanced 
in the face of a murderous fire, and gave no quarter. The 
enemy was utterly routed; indeed the victory at Tezeen 4 
was the crowning event of the war. Akbar Khan fled to 
the northern mountains, never to return until the English 
left Afghanistan; and in SeptemtJer 1842 the British flag 
was floating over the Bala Hissar. 

Nott Nott soon arrived at Kdbul bringing with him the sandal 

reaches ^ wood gates of Somndth, which Mahmud of Ghazni had brought 
away from Guzerat in the eleventh century, and had since 
oflsom-^ then adorned his' tomb at Ghazni. This was a whim of 
nath. Lord Ellenborough’s, who had ordered the gates to be 
brought away as trophies of the war.^ 

^ Sir Henry Rawlinson was of opinion that the gates v^'ere not 
genuine, but facsimiles of the originals, which must have perished long 
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All this while the probable fate of the prisOBers and A.»i 
hostages caused the utmost anxiety. Suddenly all fears 
were allayed. The captives managed to bribe their keepers, j^ecov^ 
and were brought into the British camp at Kdbul amidst of the 
general acclamation. captives. 

The glory of the avenging army was marred by acts of Barbarous 
barbarity. The. great bazar at Kabul was blown up by 
gunpowder. It was one of the finest stone buildings in 
Central Asia, but it was the place where Macnaghten^s 
remains had been exposed, and it was destroyed as a fitting 
punishment for the crime. Amidst the confusion, the two 
armies broke into the city and perpetrated deeds in revenge 
for the slaughter of their comrades in the Khaiber, over 
which history would fain draw a veil. 

The proceedings of Lord Ellenborough at the close of Bombast 
the Afghan war were much condemned by his contempo- 
raries. He issued a bombastic proclamation respecting the 
gates of Somn^th which exposed him to much ridicule. 

The gates had been carried away from an idol temple by a 
follower of the prophet j consequently their recovery could 
not delight the Muhammadan princes of India. Again the 
gates had adorned the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni ; con- 
sequently they were impure in the eyes of Hindus. Lord 
Ellenborough also received the avenging army on its return 
from Kabul, with a show of painted elephants^ and other 
displays of oriental pomp, which jarred against English tastes. 

But these eccentricities are forgotten by the present genera- 
tion, and can hardly be treated as history. 

One episode in the history of the Afghan war conveys a Fate of 
useful lesson. In the heyday of success, when Afghanistan Stoddart 
was first occupied by a British army, it was proposed to ^ouv at 
establish British influence in the Usbeg Khanates to 
northward of the Oxus."^ Colonel Stoddart was sent to 1842. 
Bokhara to form friendly relations with the Amir; and 
Captain Conolly, who had been sent on a like mission to 
the ruler of Khokand, joined Colonel Stoddart at Bokhara. 

The Amir of Bokhara regarded both officers with suspicion, 
and kept them under close surveillance; but he hesitated 
to proceed to extremities ; for aught he knew, the British 
army at Kabul might be moved across Baikh and the Oxus 

ago. The author has seen the gates at Agra, and has no doubt of the 
correctness of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s conclusions. 
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A.D. into Bokhara. But successive disasters in K^bul sealed the 
1842 doom of the two officers. When the news of the insurrec- 
tion at K^bul and murder of Sir Alexander Burnes reached 
Bokhara, both officers were imprisoned in loathsome dun- 
geons; but when it was known that the British army had 
perished in the Khaiber pass, they were taken out of their 
dungeons and publicly beheaded in the market-place of 
Bokhara. 


CHAPTER XX. 


SiNDE AND GWALIOR : LORD ELLENBOROUGH. 

A.D. 1843 TO 1844. 

The first act of Lord Ellenborough after the Kibul war 
was the conquest of Sinde. This territory occupied the 
lower valley of the Indus. In the middle of the eighteenth co^^quest 
century it formed a province of the Afghan empire of of Sinde, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. Subsequently the Amfrs or rulers of ^^ 43 - 
Sinde established a certain kind of independence, or only 
paid tribute to Kdbul when compelled by force of arms. 

During the early part of the British occupation of Afghan- Cause aiid 
istan, the Sinde Amfrs had rendered good service to the of 

British government ; but after the disastrous retreat from ^ ® 
Kdbul, some of the Amfrs swerved from their treaty obliga- 
tions. The result was a war which was triumphantly carried 
to a close hy Sir Chailes Napier. In February 1843 Napier 
won the battle of Meanee ; and in the following March he 
won the battle of Hyderabad in the neighbourhood of 
the Sinde capital of that name. The war was brought to 
an end by the annexation of Sinde to the British empire. 

It would be useless, in the present day to attempt to The Sinde 
review the Sinde question. Sir Charles Napier, who com- 
manded the army, considered that the Amfrs were guilty of 
disaffection and deception ; whilst Major Outram, who was 
political agent in Sinde, considered that their guilt was not Outram. 
sufficiently proved. One Amfr, who professed the utmost 
loyalty to the British government, and who convinced Sir 
Charles Napier of the guilt of thq others, was subsequently 
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A.D. convicted of perjury and forgery, which was punished 
1843-1844 tjie time, but since then has been more or less 

condoned The difficulty of proof amongst a people, 

who cannot be bound by oaths, and who have always 
been accustomed to the forgery of seals and fabrica- 
tion of documents, has often enabled the guilty to escape, 
and may sometimes have led to the punishment of the 
innocent The question, however, of whether the Smde 
Amirs were guilty or otherwise of treacherous designs against 
the British government has long since died out of political 
controversy. 

During the administration of Lord Ellenborough there 
Tvas a change of policy in dealing with the Mahratta states 
of Sindia and Holkar. Lord Ellenborough remodelled the 
government of Gwalior, and contemplated the annexation 
of Indore. Such strong proceedings were direct violations 
of the non-intervention policy of Lord William Bentinck ; 
but in order to decide how far they were expedient, it will 
be necessary to bring the following facts under review. 

The condition of Gwalior under Daulat Eao Sindia has 
already been indicated.* It will be remembered that at his 
death in 1827, his widow Baiza Baf became queen regent 
and adopted a boy to succeed her deceased husband as 
Mahdraja. In 1833 the boy attained his majority, but 
disputes arose which ended in civil war. At last Lord 
William Bentinck was forced to interfere against his will, and 
the war was at an end. Baiza Bai retired from Gwalior, and 
Mahdraja Jankoji Rao ascended the throne of Sindia. 

Justice was satisfied by the elevation of the young 
Mahiraja, but the queen regent was rpenged. Baiza Bai 
had proved herself to be an able administrator ; and as long 
as she -was sole ruler, the government of Gwalior worked 
smoothly. On the other hand, Jankoji Rao Sindia, was a 
do-nothing MaMraja. He was content with the pride and 
pomp of power ; he was assured of the protection of the 
British government j and he cared nothing for his country 
or people. Accordingly the government was weak and 
distocted. The administration w^ earned on by a council 
of ministers, but there was a rankling rivalry for the post of 
premier between an uncle of the Mahdraja, named Mama 
r See pages 527, 528. 
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Sahib, and the hereditary keeper of the crown jewels, named a.d, 
Dada KhasjL In the end the uncle of the Mahiraja got 
the better of the jewel-keeper, and Mama Sahib became 
chief minister. 

Meanwhile the army of Gwalior had gmm. turbulen 
and disaffected. It numbered 30,000 infantry, 10,000 smwn 
cavalry, and f 00 guns. It was not required for defence, as 
Gwalior was protected against foreign invasion by the 
subsidiary alliance with the British government ; but it 
absorbed two thirds of the revenues of Gwalior, and resisted 
all attempts at disbandment or reduction. 

The British government had no concern with the army of Sikh 
Gwalior so long as it kept within Sindians territories. But storm 
the Punjab had become a political volcano. Ever since the 
death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the Sikh army of the ^ 
Khalsa, numbering 70,000 soldiers and 300 guns, had been 
a menace to Hindustan. Lord Ellenborough foresaw that 
sooner or later the Sikh army would cross the Sutlej into 
British territory. A spark would have kindled a flame in 
the array of Gwalior; and if its. movements were combined 
with those of the Sikh army, they would have raised such a 
storm in Hindustan as had not been witnessed since the 
days of Nadir Shah.^ 

Jankoji Rao Sindia died in February, 1:843, leaving no Adoption 
children real or adopted. His widow, named Tara Bai, Qf Jy^ji 
was a girl of twelve years of-^age. This girl adopted a boy, 
who was a distant relative of her husband’s family. The ’ 
boy was only eight years of age, but he was enthroned as 
Maharaja under the name of Jyaji Rao Sindia.^ The adop- 
tion was approved by the durbar and the army, and was 
recognised by the British government. 

The next question was the appointment of a regent. Appoint- 
The Gwalior durbar wished the administration to be carried ment of a 
on as before by a council of ministers ; but Lord Ellen- 
borough urged the appointment of one individual as regent. 

^ It was this consideration which induced Lord Ellenborough to 
pause before sending the avenging army under General Pollock into 
Kabul. Meanwhile any attempt at explanation would have precipitated 
a Sikh invasion. Consequently Lord Ellenborough, whilst proving him- 
self a statesman of forecast, was for some time one of the best abused 
Governors-General that ever landed in India. 

^ In the present year (i88o)’ Jyaji Rao Sindia is still Maharaja of 
Gwalior. . 
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A.D. The girl queen was anxious that the Dada should be regent ; 
1843-1844 but Lord Ellenborough was in favour of Mama Sahib. Ac- 
cordingly the Gwalior durbar was told that the Governor- 
General preferred Mama Sahib, and Mama Sahib was 
appointed regent of Gwalior. _ _ _ _ 

Fall of Then' followed a feminine intrigue. Tara Bai, in spite 
Mama of her youth, set to work with the other palace ladies to 
SaHb. thwart and harass Mama Sahib. The vexed and baffled 
regent sought to strengthen himself against this female con- 
federacy, by betrothing the boy Mahdraja to his own 
niece ; but this step proved his ruin. Tara Bai feared that 
the marriage would ultimately destroy her own influence 
over the Mahdraja ; and in spite of the remonstrances of 
the British Resident, this young girl dismissed Mama Sahib 
on her own authority, and assumed the name of regent, 
leaving all real power in the hands of the Dada. 

Wrath of Lord Ellenborough was excessively angry at this move- 
Lord ment, and well he might be. He had interfered in behalf 

Ellen- Qf jL minister, whom he would not support j and he had 

borough: by a Mahratta girl of twelve. The restoration 

^reR^i- of Mama Sahib was out of the question; the Governor- 
dent. General could not reinstate a regent minister who had 
been outwitted by a girl. He could however insist on 
the removal of Dada Khasji ; and accordingly he ordered 
the British Resident to withdraw from Gwalior, and not 
to return until the Dada had been dismissed from office. 
The Gwalior durbar was greatly alarmed, and entreated 

the |J.esident to return, but he was immovable. 

Disturb- Meanwhile the Dada had gained over the army of 
ances at Gwalior by his largesses, and disturbances broke out in which 
Gwalior : fifty or sixty persons were killed. Accordingly Lord Ellen^ 
advroce borough determined to take active meisures for restoring 
Britkh tranquillity to Gwalior, and disbanding the army. In Decem- 

army. ber, 1843, he arrived at Agra, but there were no signs of 

submission at Gwalior. He ordered the British army to 
advance to Gwalior under Sir Hugh Gough. The Dada 
now made his submission, but Lord Ellenborough was bent 
on the disbandment of the dangerous army. 

Victories The chiefs and soldiers of Sindia saw that the indepen- 
^ ■ dence of the state, and the existence of the army, were 

' threatened by the British government. Accordingly they 

made common cause against. the Go vemor-General, and were 
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defeated in: the battles pf Maharajpore and Punniar, both of a.d. 
which were fought on the 29th of' December, 1843. iS43-i-844 

In January, 1844, a treaty was concluded at Gwalior which ^ . 

placed , the future relations of the British government with 
that state on an improved footing. The administration Affairs^, 
was entrusted to a. council of six - nobles, which was' called 1844. 

■the council of regency, and was -required to act implicitly ' ' 

on the- advice of. the Resident whenever he might think fit to 
offer it The new government was require-d to cede enough 
territory to maintain a contingent trained and disciplined 
by British officers, henceforth known as the Gwalior Contin- 
gent At the same time the -overgrown army of Gwalior 
was reduced to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 32 guns. 

In Februaiy, 1844, there was a crisis in Holkafs state of Lapsed ; 
Indore. Hari Rao Holkardied in 1843, and was succeeded 
by an adopted son, who died in 1844, leaving no son, real 
or adopted. There was not only no heir, but no person of Indore, 
having the right to adopt an -heir. The Indore- state was of 1S44. 
modern origin ; it owed its existence to predatory conquest; 
and it was maintained for the sole benefit of the followers of 
the court Lord Ellenborough ordered steps to be taken to 
ascertain the national feeling on the subject 

Meanwhile the government of Indore was left under the irregtilar 
regency of the mother of Hari Rao Holkar, who died in uistaliatlon 
1843 ; and this lady proposed to nominate a fitting successor 
to the boy who died in 1844. Before, however, Lord Ellen-- 
borough could decide the question, the British Resident at 
Indore declared, on his own authority, that the British 
government would perpetuate the state of Holkar; and he 
enthroned the nominee of the queen mother, with all the’ 
formality of a hereditary chieftain, under' the name of Tukaji 
Rao Holkar.^ Lord Ellenborough was exceedingly wroth^ 
at this unauthorised proceeding, and severely censured the' 

Resident, but, under the circumstances, he declined to inter- 
fere with the succession of Tuka|i. Rao Holkar. 

In lime, 1844, Lord Ellenborough was recalled from the Recall 
post of Govcrnot-Generai This arbitrary measure took Lord 
India by surprise. There had, however, been angry con- , 
troversies ' between Lord Ellenborough and the Court of 13^^^ ^ 
Directors, and the former had not &en always discreet;. 

^ In the present year (1880) Tukaji Rao .Hplkar is still Mahiraja of 
Indore^ 
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but the ability, industry, and energy of the noble earl had 
deeply impressed the public mind, and there were many 
who regretted his recall. 

Lord Ellenborough was succeeded by Sir Henry Hardinge 
in the post of Governor-General. During the remainder of 
1844, and nearly the whole of 1845, the new Governor- 
General was chiefly occupied in watching the progress^ of 
events in the Punjab until the breaking out of the first Sikh 
war. Before, however, treating of those important transac- 
tions, it will be necessary to glance at the current of affairs 
in other quarters. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


WAR DECADE : BURMA AND NIPAL. 

A.D. 1839 TO 1849. 

During the administration of Lords Auckland and Ellen- 
borough, there were strange troubles in Burma, Nipal, and 
the Punjab. The native courts at Ava, Khatmandu, and 
Lahore, were in a state of ferment, more or less excited by 
the Kdbul war ; and the political workings are all the more 
important from the pictures which they present of oriental 
life outside the area of British suzerainty. ^ 

This ferment was not visible within the British pale. The 
Mahratta governments of Sindia and Holkar were too weak 
and distracted to indulge in hopes or fears as regards the 
possible downfall of the British empire. The Rajpiit states 
were a prey to the maladministration of their rulers and 
the disaffection of their respective feudatories. In Marwar 
especially, the growing anarchy and disorder compelled the 
British government to send a force to keep the peace be- 
tween the Maharaja and his Thakdrs during the very year 
that the columns from Bengal and Bombay were advancing 
on Kdbul. Neither Rajpdt nor Mahratta troubled about 
disasters in Central Asia, or imagined the possibility of a 
renewal of the old wars in Hindustan. 

But public feeling was different in the three courts out- 
side the frontier. Rumours were rife that the Governor- 
General had sent the flower of the British army into the 
remote regions of Central Asia to fight against the Amir, 
the Shah, and the Czar; and the air was clouded with 
predictions that British power would be shattered m the 
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A.D. coming storm, and that Brahma and Muhammad, G6tama 
1839-1849 Buddha and Guru Govind would be avenged on the 
followers of the Nazarene. _ _ 

Hostile In Burma and Nipal there was marked hostility towards 


cl emonstra- the British government. Indeed in 1840 it seemed likely 
dons, whilst one corps iCarmk was occupying K^bul, and a 


that wdiilst one corps it'armk was occupying K^bul, and a 
second was keeping the peace in Rajpiitana, a third would 
be threading the valley of the Irawadi, whilst a fourth would 
be climbing the slopes and shelves of the Himalayas, At 
I.ahore there was less hostile display, but the war spirit was 
burning beneath the surface like the hidden fires- of ^ 
volcano, and was destined at no distant period to burst into 
flames. 


Political Bunna was essentially a weak government, and its army 
relations was beneath contempt ; but the heavy cost of the Burmese 
withAva, war of 1824-1826, and the terrible loss of life from fever 
and malaria, had rendered the British government most 
anxious to keep on friendly terms with the Court of Ava. 
In 1830 Colonel Burney was sent as a permanent Resident 
to Ava, in ^ accordance with the treaty of Yandabo j but he 
was treated by the barbarous court more as a spy to be 
watched and guarded, than as an envoy anxious only for 
the maintenance of friendly relations. 

Revolu- In 1837 there was a revolution in the palace at Ava. The 
tioiiat king, Phagyi-dau, had become hypochondriacal and insane, 
Ava, 1837. 3^Yid Tvas dethroned by his brother Tharawadi, and placed in 
confinement Then followed the inevitable massacre. The 
sorceress queen, the heir-apparent, and the ministers of the 
deposed sovereign, were ail put to death, together with their 
dependants. Tharawadijbecame kin^ and sought 

to blot out the meihbiy^of his predecessor by removing his 
capital from Ava to Amarapiira. . 

Retire- Colonel Burney was alartoed at this revolution. He knew 
ment of that Tharawadi was a bitter enemy of the English, and had 
British him express contempt for the British government 

esi ent. deemed it prudent to retire from the scene, 

and thus escape an insult which might provoke a rupture; 
Expulsion Lord Auckland was angry at the withdrawal of Colonel 
B Burney, and sent another Resident to take his place. 

K^idency, Tharawadi was intolerable ; he was not only cruel and de- 
i 840, * praved, but arrogant and insolent to the last degree. No 
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Englisli ofBcer would remain long in the depressing climate a.o. 
of Upper Burma, to be treated with scorn and contumely 
by an ignorant barbarian. One Resident after another re- — — 
tired to Rangoon on the plea of ill-health. At last in 1840* 
Tharawadi drove the Residency out of the capital, in viola- 
tion of the treaty of Yandabo. Lord Auckland’s govern- 
ment ignored the outrage rather than resent it, and 
abstained from all further attempts to maintain a Resident 
at Amarapura, 

Tharawadi was puffed up beyond measure- at the sue- Empty 
cess of his efforts to throw off the English alliance. In 1841 threats 
he marched a large army to Rangoon, threatening to drive 
the English out of Arakan and Tenasserim. But his warlike ^ 
ardour cooled down as he approached Rangoon, for he re- 
membered how the Burmese fled from before the English in 
1824. Accordingly he put aside all thoughts of war, and 
amused his subjects by casting a great bell for the golden 
pagoda at Rangoon. After a few months ^he returned to his 
remote capital in the upper valley of the Irawadi with all 
the barbaric pomp of gilded barges, whilst nothing more 
was heard of war, 

In 1845 reign of Tharawadi was brought to a close, ^^ssassina* 
He had degenerated into a tyrant of the worst type ; drink- 
ing himself into such paroxysms of fury, that it was dangerous 
to approach him. In these mad fits he would shoot 
minister or stab a queen ; and courtiers and ladies plotted 
together for their own protection. Suddenly Tharawadi 
passed away from the palace, and was never seen again. 

Whether strangled, smothered, or poisoned, is a palace 
mystery, like the suicide with scissors in the palace at Stam- 
bouL It is sufficient to know that in 1845 Tharawadi ceased 
to reign, and his eldest son ascended the throne of Burma. 

Pagdn Meng, the new sovereign, was of a different stamp Pagan 
to his father. Tharawadi, with all his faults, had a majestic Meng, a 
presence, and spoke and looked like a king. Pag£n Meng, 
on the contrary, was a man oflow tastes and vulgar pl<^3L- 
sures. . He moved his capital from Amarapura to Ava, and 
there he devoted himself to cock-fighting, ram-fighting, 
gambling, and other mean pursuits. Meanwhile, like Mac- 
beth, he was in constant terror. ' He would not trust his 
own Burmese courtiers, but preferred a Muhammadan for 
his minister. He condemned all suspected persons to the 
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most horrible deaths ; and stifled all complaints by throwing^ 
the blame upon the minister. Two of his own brothers 
were butchered in this horrid fashion, together with their 
wives, children, servants, and dependants of everyikind. 

At last the people of Ava rose in revolt against such 
detestable cruelty. The minister was given up to the 
populace to secure the safety of the king. For three days 
this unfortunate Muhammadan was tortured by the mob, 
and was then beheaded at the place of execution with 
numbers of his creatures. 

All this while there was no "British Resident at Ava 1 q 
act as a check upon, he king or his people. Rangoon was 
near the sea, and was consequently free from such atrocities ; 
but petty acts of tyranny were practised by the local 
governor towards European and American strangers, who 
were fined, imprisoned, or put in the stocks on the most 
frivolous _ charges. No civilised man will endure such 
barbaric insolence without appealing to his government for 
redress ; and no government can ignore such appeals with- 
out loss of prestige and national honour. It was not, 
however, until the Punjab had been brought under British 
administration, that Lord Dalhousie saw the necessity for 
remonstrating with the king of Burma. The sequel will be 
told hereafter in dealing with Lord Dalhousie’s adminis- 
tration. 

The progress of afiairs in Nipal during the war decade 
was more serious than in Burma. There was some bond of 
common interest between the Ghorka and British govern- 
ments j whilst the court of Khatmandu was more respect- 
able and intelligent than the court of Ava, and had a much 
better army at its command. 

Here it should be explained that from a remote period in 
history the sacred city of Benares has been the resort, not 
only of pilgrims and devotees, but of Hindu political refugees 
of every class and kind. Dethroned sovereigns, childless 
queens, disgraced ministers, and forlorn princes and 
princesses, have taken up their abode at Benares, and 
generally to intrigue and plot, as well as to sacrifice and 
pray. 

Ever sin(» the rise of the Ghorka dynasty in Nipal, 
revolutions have been frequent in the court of Rhatman H in , 
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Sometimes an able minister of the stamp of Bhfm Sein a.d, 
Thapa and Jung Bahadur has kept the 'peace for a number 3: %9“iS4 9 
of years ; but such intervals of tranquillity are always 
sooner or later brought to a close by revolutions. Such re- revolutions 
volutions were common enough in every Hindu court in inNipal. 
India before the British government became the paramount, 
power; and one and all have been accompanied by a 
massacre, together with a stampede to Benares of all the 
survivors of a fallen dynasty or ministry. Consequently 
tkroughout the present century Benares has been a hot-bed of 
intrigues and plots for restoring some royal exile to NipaL 

From 180410 18,^7 Bhim Sein Thapa was the sole ruler BMm Seir 
of Nipal ; not only as prime minister, but for a long period Thapa, 
as the paramour of the regent- mother; and for thirty-three ^nTpSa-- 
years he filled up all superior posts and commands at the ^lour. 
annual Panjani with members of the Thapa clan; and 
rigidly excluded all others, whether Bharadars or Brahmans, 
from office or power. 

The Nipal war of 1814-16 did not weaken the authority Infant ^ 
of Bhim Sein Thapa. The young Maharaja attained his 
majority in 1816, but died shortly afterwards, and was sue- ^ ^ 
ceeded in his turn by an infant son. In 1832 the old regent- 
mother died, but Bhfm Sein Thapa was still supreme. The 
infant attained his majority, and was placed upon the 
throne ; but he proved a weak and vacillating prince, and for 
a long time was a mere puppet in the hands of Bhfm Sein 
Thapa. 

But BMm Sein Thapa was thwarted by an unexpected An amhi 
enemy. He had selected the daughter of a Hindu farmer tious 
, in British territory to be the bride of the young Mahiraja.^ queen. 

The girl grew into an ambitious and scheming woman, and 
was constantly stirring up her husband to tlirow off the. 
yoke of the minister. ^ Bhfm Sein Thapa thought to neu- 
tralise or divide her influence by introducing a second bride 
into the palace. The step, however, proved fatal to his 
power. The elder queen became more bitter than ever; 
she soon behaved like a female fiend bent on the destruc- 
tion of Bhfm Sein Thapa and his family. 

The restless activity of this extraordinary woman is a 

^ The duty of the mimster to choose a bride for the boy Maharaja is 
as old as the Maha Bharata. It will be remembered that Bhbhma pro- 
vided wives for his half-brother and, nephews. 
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remarkable feature in Nipal history. She formed a dose in- 
timacy with Runjung Pandey, the son of the prime minister 
who had been disgraced and rumed in 1803. She persuaded 
the Maharaja to restore the estates of the Pandey family, 
which had been confiscated on that occasion. She won over 
the Guru, or spiritital teacher of the Mahdraja, known as the 
Misr Guru and this religious intriguer soon proved a most 
formidable opponent to the British government as well as 

Mr P^o^sOT^tli^British Resident at Khatmandu, wife 
in danger of being entangled in this web of intn^e. Ever 
since the wax of 1814-16, Bhim Sein Thapa had been as. 
friendly towards the English, as a Ghorka nobleman of those 
times could allow himself to be. At the conclusion of the 
war the enemies <?f the prime, minister wanted the British 
government to deliver the young Mahdraja out of his hands , 
but the predecessor of Mr. Hodgson had declared em- 
phatically that the British government would not interfere 
in the affairs of Nipal. This very refosal to interfere _ led 
the whole court to regard that British Resident as the 
of Bhim Sein Thapa; and Mr. Hodgson was thus hated 
by all the enemies of the prime minister; by the elder 
queen, the Pandeys, and the Misr G'l™- 

In i8n there was an explosion. The youngest son of 
the elder queen died suddenly. It was widely rumoured that 
the infant had taken poison intended for the mother ; and 
Bhim Sein Thapa was charged with having instigated the 
court physicians to administer poison to the elder queen. 
Amidst the commotion, Runjung Pandey, the head the 
Pandey clan, was appointed prime minister by the Maharaja, 
Bhim Sein Thapa was arrested, put in irons, and tnrown 
into prison, together with a nephew named Matabar bmgn. 
The family of Bhim Sein Thapa was placed under a gumd, 
and all the family property was confiscated. The physician, 
who attended the child, was put to the torture unul he 
implicated Bhim Sein Thapa, and then he was put to death. 
il This revolution, however, only went half way, and was 
TOB^lica- - then met by a reaction. There was a moderate party at 
tions. Eihatmandu, represented by a Brahman named Rughonath 
Pundit,^ and a Bharadar named Futteh Jung Chountna. 

1 If a is addressed as a learned man be is called Pundit ; 

if otherwise be is called Misr, or Hitter, i.r. Mithra, or the sun. 
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This moderate party was willing that Bhim Sein should be a.d. 
brought under some control, but was opposed to the destruc- 
tion of the Thapas and elevation of the Pandeys. Again, the 
younger queen was a staunch friend of Bhim Sein Thapa: 
she had been given in marriage to the Mahdraja in order 
that she might act as a counterpoise to the elder queen ; 
and she perpetually urged the Mahdraja to restore Bhim 
Sein Thapa to the post of prime minister. 

The working of these jarring influences ended in a poli- Political 
tical compromise. The Pandeys were removed from the 
ministry^ Rughonath Pundit, the jeader of the moderate 
party, w^s made premier, and moderate councils prevailed. 

The Thapas were not restored to power, but Bhfm Sein and 
his nephew, Matabar Singh, were released, pardoned, and 
received by the Maharaja in public durbar. They were 
then each presented with a dress of honour and a capari- 
soned horse, and returned to their respective homes amidst 
the cheers and acclamations of soldiers and citizens. The 
family estates were still under confiscation, but a garden 
house was restored to Bhfm Sein Thapa, and a yearly 
pension was assigned for his support. Thus for a brief 
space matters seemed to quiet down at Khatmandu. 

These moderate measures would not satisfy either of the Quarrel 
two queens. In 1838 there were violent dissensions in ^^tween 
the palace. The elder queen insisted on the restoration of 
the Pandeys to the ministry, whilst the younger queen thf eider 
insisted on the restoration of the Tliapas. Suddenly the queen, 
elder queen left the palace in a fury, and proceeded to the ^^3^* 
temple of Pusput Nath, accompanied by Runjung Pandey, 
declaring that she w’^ould never return to the palace until 
the MaMraja appointed her favourite to be prime minister. 

The temple of Pusput Nath is about three miles from Great 
KBatmandu. It is well worthy of description, for it is the temijle of 
most' celebrated fane in all Nipal. It is^ approached by a R^sput 
road through the suburbs of the city, beautifully paved with 
brick and granite. Hard by the temple precinct are the 
houses of priests, three or four stories high, built of bricks, 
which are hidden by woodwork curiously carved; with 
wooden balconies supported by carved rafters, and railed in 
by wood carvings. * Intricate tracery hangs down from the 
balconies in broad wooden fringes ; whikt other tracery 
surrounds the grotesque windows. The temple precinct is 
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inclosed by a wall. ■ Massive folding doors open into a 
handsome courtyard, filled with images, shrines, a kneeling 
figure of Siva, a huge bell, and other sacred objects in 
picturesque confusion. The temple building stands in the 
centre of the court facing the folding doors, ■ It is a quaint 
structure roofed with lead, with silver doors, carved windows, 
and large eaves covered with gilding. It is ascended by a 
double flight of steps, guarded by four sculptured lions, and 
a large copper figure of a buir kneeling, superbly covered 
with gilding. 

In this sacred place the elder queen took up her abode ; 
and during her stay there the -Mahdraja attended on her 
daily with all his court. This flight to Puspiit Nath was. the 
first of a series of vagaries by which the elder queen tor- 
mented the whole court, and forced the Mahiraja to do her 
bidding.* In the present case she was appeased by the 
retirement of Rughonath Pundit, and the appointment of 
Runjung Pandey to the post of premier. 

In 1839 the elder queen succeeded in wreaking her ven- 
geance on the TJmpa family. The charge of poisoning 
was revived. The execution of the physician who attended 
her infant son would not satisfy her thirst, for vengeance. 
The other court physicians were thrown into prison, and 
only escaped torture by committing suicide. The brother 
of Bhim Sein, named Runbfr Singh, turned fakir. Bhfm 
Sein' saw that he was doomed, and appealed to the Resident 
for protection ; but the Resident could do nothing, for he 
had been strictly forbidden to interfere in the affairs of 
NipaL 

. At last Bhfm Sein Thapa was brought before the durbar, 
and the so-called confessions of the dead physicians w^ere 
produced against'himy charging him with wholesale poison- 
ings at' intervals/ during a long series of years. He manfully 
defended himself, denounced the confessions as forgeries, 
and demanded to be confronted with his accusers. Not a 
single chieftain, however, dared to say a word in his behalf. 
The Mahdraja gave way to a burst of' indignation, real or 
feigned, and ordered him to be- chained and imprisoned as 
a traiton 

The fate of Bhfm Sein Thapa has many parallels in oriental 
history. ■ He was threatened with torture, with dishonour in 
zenana, wifli torment and shame unknown to Europe, 
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until he killed himself in despair. His remains were dis- ■a.d.' 
menibered ■ and thrown to the dogs and vultures. His 
family was reduced to penury, and banished' to the snow^„ “ 
of the Himalayas ^ and a decree was issued 'declaring thht 
the Thapas were outcasts, and that no one of the Thapa 
clan should be employed in the public service for the space 
of seYen generations. 

All this while the eider queen and the Pandey ministry Iiitrigaes. 
had been intriguing against the British government. , 

tabar Singh had been sent to the court of Runjeet Singh at 
Lahore, and thus escaped the doom which had befallen Pandey 
his uncle. A second emissary was. sent to Burma to ministry 
report on the growing rupture between the Burmese court the 

and the British government A third had gone to Lbassa ■* 

persuade the Chinese authorities that some recent conquests 
of the Sikhs in Ladakh had been made at the instigation of 
the British government A fourth had been sent to Herdt 
to report on the prospects of a war between the English and 
Persia. Meanwhile prophecies were disseminated through 
British provinces predicting the speedy downfall of the 
British supremacy, and preparations were being made for 
war throughout Nipal. It was thus evident that the 
Ghorka court was only waiting for some disaster to the 
British arms to declare war against the British government 

Jn 1840 Lord Auckland addressed a letter of remon- Measures 
strance to the Mahiraja, and moved a corps ot observation Lord 
to the frontier. This measure had a wholesome effect upon ' 

the Mahdraja. He disntissed the Pandey ministry in a mink try, 
panic, and appointed Futteh Jung Ghountria to be premier. ■ 

This latter chieftain belonged to the moderate party, and 
was well disposed towards the British government In 
1841 the MaMraja dismissed the Misr Gura, and the latter 
was forced to go on pilgrimage to Benares. ^ 

The elder queen was driven frantic by this reversal of her Tiolence 
designs. She was not content with leaving the palace and 
going to Pusput Nath ; she separated herself altogether 
from the Maharaja, assumed the dress of a female ascetic, ^ 
and threatened to .go_ on pilgrimage : to.- Benares'. , She tried 
to terrify the Mahdraja into abdicating the thronfe in favour 
of her eldest son, the heir-apparent On one occasion she 
induced the soldiery at Khatmandu to break out in mutiny. 

She encouraged the heir-apparent to commit the most 
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extravagant and cruel acts in order to alarm the Mahdraja. 
All thJ while she was constantly urging the Mahdraja to 
reinstate the Pandeys, dismiss the British Resident, and 
declare war against the British government. j 4. j 

The weak and vacillating Mabdraja was moved to and 
fro like a pendulum by alternate hopes and fears.^ At one 
time he e^ted in durbar on the rumoured disasters of 
tlie English in Burma and China. At another time hevvas 
assuring the Resident of his friendship towards the British 
government, and offering to send his forces m support of 

the British army in Afghanistan. _ , , . 

In 1841 the elder queen was indisposed, and the Mahariqa 
was anxious for a reconciliation. She became softened_by 
her sickness, and threw off her ascetic dress, and talked of 
restoring the Thapas to their caste and estates. Towards 

■ the end of the year she died suddenly, not without sus- 
picions of poison. After her death there was no more talk 
of hostility with the British government, and the corps 
of observation was soon withdrawn from the frontier. A 
difficulties in the relations betw'een the two states were thus 
removed ; and all signs of secret agents from other native 
states passed away from Khatmandu. 

In 1842 a curious incident occurred which reveals some- 

■ thing of the working of English journalism on oriental 
minds. A report appeared in a Calcutta newspaper that the 
elder queen had been poisoned. The Mahdraja was wild 
with r^e, and called on the British Resident to surrender 
the editor. He was determined, he said, to flay the journalist 
alive, and rub him to death with salt and lemon-juice ; and 
he threatened to declare war if the Goyernor-General 
-efused to accede to his demand. After a suitable explana- 
tion of British law and usage, the Mahiraja cooled down, 
and subsequently sent an apology to the Resident for the 

warmth of his language. ^ , 1 • 4. 

At this period the mad freaks of the heir-apparent 

caused great excitement in Nipal. He engaged elephants 
to fight in the streets of Khatmandu, and caused the 
death of several persons. He wounded Bharadars and 
' their sons with a sword or knife. He was only a boy 
of twelve, but he would often beat his wives who were 
gills of nine or ten. Sometimes he threw them into the 
river; and he kept one 'poor girl so long in a tank that 
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she died in consequence. A female attendant interfered a.d.. 
and he set her clothes on fire. He was brutally jealous 
of his step-mother, the youiiger queen and her two sons, ’ 
and they ultimately fled from his cruelty into the plains.^ 

In these acts of insane violence he had been originally 
encouraged by his deceased mother in the hope of terrifying 
his father into abdication ; and after her death they became 
more frequent than ever. 

When the news of the destruction of the British army Dangerous 
in the Khaiber Pass reached Khatmandu, the heir-apparent freaks, 
indulged in still more dangerous freaks. He threatened 
to murder the British Resident, or drive him out of the 
countiy. He displayed a special spite against Jung Bahadur, 
the same chief who afterwards became celebrated in Europe. 

He commanded Jung Bahadur and other chiefs at court 
to jump down wells at the hazard of their lives ; and no 
one seems to have ventured to disobey him.^ Many of the 
common soldiers were maimed for life by being compelled 
at his orders to jump down wells, or off the roofs of houses. 

Strange to say the Maharaja made no attempt to restrain 
his son in these eccentric cruelties, because the astrologers 
had declared that the young prince was an incarnation of 
deity, and foretold that at no distant period he would 
extirpate the English foreigners. The consequence was 
that on more than one occasion the prince assaulted his own 
father, and once inflicted severe wounds. 

Meanwhile the disasters in Kdbul induced the Maharaja Kabul 
to recall the Pandeys to court, and the Misr Guru from disaster : 
Benares. One of the Pandeys, named Kubraj, amused the , 

heir-apparent by getting up mock fights between Ghorkas ^ ^ 

and English. The English were represented by natives of govern- 
low caste painted white, ^and dressed in British uniforms ; ment. 
and they were of course defeated, and dragged about the 
streets in most ignominious fashion. 

At this juncture, however, the Pandeys made a false step. 

A number of libels, reviving the old scandal that the elder 

1 Major, afterwards Sir Henry LawTcnce, succeeded Hodgson as 
Resident at Khatmandu. He refers to these strange scenes, and ;gives 
the leading actors the names of Mr, Nipal, Mrs. Nipal, and Master 
Nipal. See M^>moirs 0/ Zawrem:^, hy EdwB.Tdes and Menvale. 

^ In after years Jung Bahadur boasted that he had practised the art 
of jumping down wells as the best means of saving his life on these 
occasions. See OlipliaM^s yburmj>' 
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and bv and begged that during the interval his son might 
i^AQCiAH bv^is title * but the assembly raised a groan 
of dissent The Maharaja ordered the officers of the army 

i„ the meeting. bJ. they refused. Next he ordged 

the Bhaxadars to leave, but they also- refused, then 
• retired and the assembly broke up, convinced that th. 
Mahtoia and his son were infatuated beyond redemption. 
There was evidently something behind the scenes. It 
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1 was said tliat the Mahdraja had solemnly promised the • a.d. 
deceased queen that he would abdicate the throne in favour 1839-1849 
of her soBj and that he w^as equally afraid of breaking liis 
oath and retiring from the sovereignty. The Chountria- scenes. ^ 
f ministry vaciPated between father and son. They were 
anxious to know who was to be Mahdraja, but they were 
jealous of the movement for the regency of the surviving 
queen. 

On the 5th of December the draft petition was sub- Petition of 
mitted by the committee to a vast assembly of all the 
Bharadars, municipal authorities, merchants, and officers 
and soldiers of every grade. It was unanimously approved 
and ordered for presentation on the 7th, as the intermediate , 
day was unlucky. The Maharaja w^as present with the heir- 
apparent, and tried to browbeat the assembly, but all his 
wrath was expended in vain. 

On the night of the intermediate day there was an outbreak Attempied 
in the city of Khatmandu. The bugles were sounded, and arrest of 
three hundred soldiers tried to arrest the Bharadars under 
the orders of the Mahdraja. The attempt failed, j 

kindled the popular indignation to the highest pitch. Next Maharaja 
day th 6 Mahdraja yielded to the petition, and a deputation submits, 
was despatched to bring in the young queen. 

Next day the queen was conducted into Khatmandu, and Queen 
invested with the authority of regent The Bharadars and 
officers presented their honorary gifts and congratulations. 

But the ferment soon died out, and her authority ebbed 
away. The Chountrias vacillated between the Maharaja, 
the heir-apparent, and the regent queen ; and the counsels 
4 and commands of the queen were unheeded by the durbar. 

In 1843 the Chountria ministers were again in trouble. Plots of 
They implored the queon to stand forth as the head of the the queen, 
country, to insist on the December pact, or to retire to the 
plains ; and they promised to accompany her with all the 
leaders of her party. But she said that they had let the 
occasion slip, and the country was not ripe for another 
revolution. In reality ‘she was plotting to. set aside the 
heir-apparent on the plea of insanity, and to set up the 
elder of her two sons in his room ; and shq suspected that 
the Chountrias were secret supporters of the heir-apparent. 

About this time all parties at Khatmandu were inviting Matabar 
Matabar Singh to return to Nipal. This man was as able SingL 
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nnd brave as his famous uncle Bhim Sein Thapa. lie 
spent some time feeling his way, but at last entered Khat- 
^ T-vdn nnd had an mterview with the Mahdraja. 

” A fov tos afenvSds there .as a couK-'l of Eharadars 
the nalace The written confessions ol the 1 andeys 
:!ere priced, acting that the charges of poison.^ 
rriirinSlv brous^ht against the Thapas were^all false. Five 

Sdeys were then beheaded. Kubraj Pandey was dragged 
fn tS?nlace of execution with a hook through his^breast. 
Others were flogged and their noses cut off. Pandey, 

^ Tjrj fhe {a.nn\v was on his death-bed, and was 

Singh wreaked his vengeance on the murderers of B 

^"pefoSe end of 1843, the decree against the Thapas 
was annulled, and Matabar Singh was appointed premier in 
Te r^in S’Fuiteh Jung Chountria y but he soon found 
Syff was impossible to please the conflicting parties. He 
tried to supSL heir-i)parent in the hope of procuring 
the restoration of the confiscated estates of ns ami _ 

Iw so doing he excited the bitter resentment of the queeii , 
2d frtni thS time she was apparently bent upon work- 

Nipal seemed to be again on the eve of a 
revolution. ’ The violent acts of the heir-apparent, the 
vacillations of the Mahdraja, the rash 

duct of Matabar Singh, and the absurd and contradictory 
orders which daily issued from the palace, were exhausti ^ 
Srpa.iePC. ot S. Eharadars. THese ^ 
that there should be but one ruler m Nipal, but they were 
SiwilUng tLt Matabar Singh should be that ruler. Matabar 
Sin<^h would probably have cut his way to supreme powCT 
by a wholesale massacre of Bharadars, as his uncle, Bhim 
gShi done a. *e beginning of the 

restrained by the wholesome counsels of Major, atterwa a 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who about this time succeeded Mr. 
Hodgson as British Resident at Khatmandu. . 

All this while Matabar Singh was plotting to dnje the 
Mahd.raia to abdicate the throne in favour of the heir 
apparent; whilst the Mahdraja and the queen were secretly 
plotting to destroy Matabar Singh. The Mahdraja, how- 
ever, cOTtinued to heap honours on the head of the mmister 
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he bad resolved to destroy. In the beginning of 1845, a.d 
Matabar Singh was appointed premier for life. Later on the ^§39-1849 
Maharaja bestowed other marks of favour on the premier. “ 

At last, on the night of the i8th of May, 1845, Matabar 
Singh was murdered in the palace. 

The story was horrible. Late at night the minister had Horrible 
been summoned to the palace, under the pretence that the murder of 
queen had seriously hurt herself. He hurried off unarmed Matabar 
to obey the summons, accompanied by two kinsmen. The 
kinsmen were stopped at the foot of the palace stairs, and 
Matabar Singh was conducted alone to a room next the 
queen's where the Maharaja was standing. As he advanced 
towards the Mahdraja a rapid fire was opened upon hiin 
from behind the trellised screen. He begged for mercy for 
his wife and children, and then expired. His mangled 
remains were lowered into the street, and carried off for 
cremation to the temple of Pusput Nath ; and the paved 
road to the sanctuary w’-as trickled with his blood. Many 
chiefs were suspected of being implicated in the murder. 

Jung Bahadur boasted that he had fired the fatal shot ; but 
the prime mover in the plot is said to have been Giiggun 
Singh, the paramour of the relentless queen. 

The murder of Matabar Singh was followed by a minis- vSikh^ 
terial crisis which lasted many months. Meanwhile all invasion of 
India was watching the Sikh war on the north-west. The 
war was brought to a close early in 1846, and the year was ' 

approaching its fourth quarter, when Khatmandu w’as 
aroused by a story of a massacre which sent a thrill of 
horror through Hindustan. 

Ever since the murder of Matabar Singh, there had been New min- 
bitter quarrels in the palace. A ministry had been formed 
by Futteh Jung Chountria ; and the queen had procured the 
appointment of her favourite Guggun Singh, as a member 
of the ministry.^ At this period the queen exercised a com- 
manding influence in the government of Nipal, and plotted 
to secure the succession of her elder son to the throne in 
the room of the Heir-apparent. 

The heir-apparent was filled with wrath at the aspect of 
affairs. He swore to be revenged on the murderers of 

^ The ministry comprised Futteh Jung Chountria as premier, three 
other members as his colleagues and deputies, and Jung Bahadur as 
military member. 
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Matabar Singh, and he publicly threatened Guggun Singh. 
He abused his father for not abdicating the throne m his 
favour, and declared that he would seize the governinent , 
whilst the Mahdraja vacillated as usual, or played one party 
against another to suit his own purposes. „ , „ 

°On the night of the 14th of September, 1840, Guggun 
Singh was murdered in his own house. The queen heard of 
the catastrophe, and hastened to the place on foot, and 
filled the air with her lamentations. She despatched a 
messenger to tell the Mahdraja of the murder; and she sum- 
moned all the civil and military officers to the spot. 1 he 
council assembled in such hot haste that many appeared 
without arm§. The queen demanded the immediate execu- 
tion of one of the Pandeys, whom she charged with the 
murder ; but the Mahdraja refused to have the man put to 
death unless it was proved that he was guilty., Altercations 
arose; shots were fired; and the premier and others .ell 
dead. A party of soldiers, armed with double-barrelled 
rifles, poured in a murderous fire, and more than thirty chiefs 
were slaughtered.' Jung Bahadur was appointed premier 
on the spot, and undertopk the sole management of affairs. 

The queen next called on Jung Bahadur to destroy the 
heir-apparent and his brother ; but the new premier declared 
for the heir-apparent, and carried out more executions. 
Subsequently, the Mahdraja proceeded on pilgrimage to. 
Benares, accompanied by the queen, leaving the heir-appa- 
rent to carry on the government until his return to 
Khatmandu. 

In 1847 the Maharaja left Benares to return to his capital, 
but he loitered so long on the way, and displayed so many 
aberrations of mind, that the ,Bharadars installed the heir- 
apparent on the throne, and declared that the Mahdraja had 
abdicated the sovereignty. 

Meanwhile, Jung Bahadur r^as appointed prime minister 
for life, and tranquillity returned to the court of Nipal. In 
1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to England, and after his 
return in 1851 an abortive plot was formed to destroy him. 
Since then the Ghorkas have engaged iii wars on the side 
of Thibet, but nothing of permanent interest has transpired 
in Ripah Jung Bahadur died early in 1877. 

‘ It is impossible to say how many persons fell in this horrible 
butchery. Keports vary from thirty to a hundred and twenty. 


CHAPTER XXTI. 


SIKH HISTORY: RUNJEET SIHGH, ETC. 

Anfe 1845 . 

The history of the Punjab is one of the most important a.d. 
episodes^ m Indian history. The Sikh government was a Ante 
theocratic cominonwealth, like that of the Hebrews under the , 

Judges; but they were a sect rather than* a nationality, 
animated with a stern military enthusiasm like CromwelFs monwealth 
Ironsides. Nanuk Guru founded the Sikh community in the the Pun- 
fifteenth century, but great reforms were carried out in the 3^^ 
seventeenth century by Guru Govind. The essence of the 
Sikh faith was that there was only one God y that the Guru 
for the time being was his prophet; that all Sikhs were 
equal in the eyes of God and the Guru ; and that all were 
bound together in a holy brotherhood known as the Khilsa. 

Guru Govmd abolished all social distinctions amongst the 
Khalsa. He sprinkled holy water upon five faithful dis- 
ciples, namely, a Brahman, a Kshatriya, and three 
Siidras. He hailed them as Singhs or lion warriors; he 
declared that they were the Khdlsa,i or brotherhood of 
faith in God and the Guru; ^ and he promised that 
whenever five Sikhs were gathered together, he would be 
in the midst of them. This idea of five Sikhs forming 
a Khdlsa, will be found to have a strange meaning in the 
later history. 

^ According to Cunningham, the Khdisa signifies '‘the saved or 
liberated.’’ 

^ God, as taught by Guru Govind, was a spirit invisible to ordinary 
eyes, and only to be seen by the eye faith in the general body of 
the Khalsa. 
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«A.'D. Henceforth a representative of Nanuk Guru and Guru 
Jfiie 1845 Qovind was the spiritual teacher of the Sikhs. He was em- 
Th^Guras ^ Guru, and the watchword of the 

and yearly Sikhs was Hail, Guru ! ” ^ He Combined the fiinctioiis of a 
assemblies, prince with those of a prophet The city . of Umritsir, the 
pool of immortality,” became the religious centre of the 
Sikhs : and every year there' was a grand' gathering at the 
sacred city, like the Hebrew gatherings at Shiloh, 

The The Sikhs originally had no nationality. ^ They were a 

K-Mlsa : close religious community formed out of Hindus, Muham- 
fte twelve ^i^dans, and others. They were all soldiers of the Khalsa. 

They were divided into twelve fraternities, known as Misls, 
nities. or ‘‘equals/' The Misls were not tribes in the Hebrew 
sense of the word. They were not descended from the 
twelve sons of a common ancestor ; there was no division 
of the land amongst the twelve Misls as there was amongst 
the twelve tribes. The Misls were fraternities, increasing 
and diminishing according to circumstances. Indeed, the 
number twelve" was more traditional than real; some 
gave birth to other Misls, whilst some died out altogether. 
Sirdars, or The leader of a Misl was known as the Sirdar ; he was 
the arbiter in time of peace, and the leader in time of war. 
Misls. The Sirdar might'be fervent in his devotion to God and 
the Guru, and at the same time he might be nothing more 
than a freebooter. Irrespective of the Misls, any Sikh 
warrior who gained distinction by killing a tiger, or shooting 
an arrow through a tree, would soon be joined by a band 
of lawless followers, and call himself a Sirdar, There was 
no question of pay. Every man^ provided himself with a 
horse and matchlock, and perhaps other weapons, and then 
fought and plundered under the banner of his chosen Sirdar, 
in the name of God and the Guru. 

Types of The Sirdars were warriom and judges, like Joshua or 
Sirdars, Jephthah, and they differed just as. widely. There were 
Sirdars of the Puritan type, who took the field at the head 
hari. of their sons and vassals; tall wiry men, with eagle eye, 
soIdier~like bearing, unshorn locks, and flowing beards; 
armed to. the teeth with matchlock, pistol, biunderbuss,, 
sword, and spear ; and "attended with all the showy accom- 
paniments of stately camels, prar ring steeds,- and tinkling 

^ The w Gum ! iaapBes Hail to the state or church of 

the 
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bells. There were also Sirdars of the Pindhari type, whose 
followers were low caste men, turned into Sikhs by twiking 
up the hair, combing out the beard, assuming a tail turban 
and yellow girdle, and mounting a strong bony horse with a 
sword at their side, and a spear in their hand. - 

Besides these fegular and irregular Sikhs, there were a set 
of fierce fknatics known as Akilis. * They were a stern and 
sombre brotherhood of military devotees, — soldiers of God, 
—instituted by Guru Govind, and distinguished by steel 
bracelets and blue dresses and turbans. The Akdlis were 
not lazy drones like Fakirs, for when not engaged in arms, 
they would find other work to do for the good of the 
community at large. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the Sikh 
Misls were dying out. The fraternities had been broken up 
by assaults from Afghan and Moghul, by internal feuds, 
and by the freebooting habits of irregular Sirdars. The 
old religious fervour was still burning in the breasts of the 
Khdlsa, but there was no one to direct it or control it. 

About 1800 the young warrior Runjeet Singh came to the 
front Born in 1780, he was appointed viceroy of Lahore 
by the Afghan sovereign at Kdbul before he was twenty. . ‘ His 
career was now before him. He stirred up the enthusiasm of 
the Kh^lsa to throw off the yoke of the Afghans. He engaged 
in conquests on all sides, and brought new countries and 
peoples under the dominion of the Khdlsa. He never 
suffered the Khdlsa to be at rest ; and he thus prevented 
the Sirdars from revolting, against his authority, or fighting 
one another. His ambition was boundless except on the 
side of the Sutlej. Had he flourished a generation earlier 
he might have conquered Hindustan ; but whilst he was 
stiU a young man, the British empire in India was. m 
established fact ; and the victories of Lord Lake had in- 
spired hiin with a wholesome respect for the British power. 
He refused to protect Jaswant Rao Hdikar in 1805 ; and 

^ The late Captain Cunningham states in his of the Sikhs^ 

that he once fohnd an Akali repairing, or rather making, a road amotng 
precipitous ravines. On the other hand a Sikh fakir has been lying on 
a large stone outside Allahabad for the last thirty or forty years, ab- 
sorbed in religious contemplations, and supported by voluntary sub^rip- 
tions. He is said to have lain there during the mutiny, regardless of shot 
or shell. The author saw Mm in 1878, when he appeared to be a robust 
devotee of seventy, or perhaps older. 
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A.D. he yielded to the demands of the British government in 
1809 as regards the Ciz-Sutlej states. Henceforth he 
proved as faithful to his alliance with the British govern- 
ment, as Herod, king of the Jews, was faithfnl to his 

alliance with Rome. , , • t. i 

Politic Meanwhile Runjeet Singh knew how to deal with the 
dealings Khdlsa. The Sikh army was drilled by successive French 

with ttie adventurcrSj nanicd All3,tdj VcEtura, Avitable and Court 5 

but Runjeet Singh would not needlessly excite the jealousy 
of the Sirdars by treating the Europeans as trusted advisers. 
Again, Runjeet Singh was known as the Mahdraja of the 
Punjab, but he only styled himself the commander of the 
army of the Klhilsa, and he ascribed all the glory of his 
victories to God and the Guru Govind. 

Character- Runjeet Singh was short in stature, and disfigured w^h 
istics of small-pox which had deprived him of his left eye. He 
Runjeet eould neither read nor write. Yet this stunted and illiterate 
Singh. a genius, tact, and audacity, which 

enabled him to keep both the Punjab and army of the 
Khalsa under perfect control. He shrank from inflicting 
capital punishments, but he was remorseless in cutting off 
noses, ears, and hands ; and for years after his death 
were many poor wretches at Lahore, who complained of the 
mutilations they had suffered under the iron rale of Runjeet 

Singh. , -r j 1- f 

The religion of Guru Govind may have purified the torms 

morals, of public worship, and reformed the morals of the lower 
classes, but many abominations lingered in the land down 
to the’ end of the Sikh government. Widows were burnt 
alive with their deceased husbands. Murders were frequent in 
the provinces. The court of Lahore was a sink of iniquity ; 

■ rampant with all the vices that brougiit down fire and brim- 
stone on the cities of the plain. ^ 

Death of Runjeet Singh died in 1839, and five favourite queens and 
Runjeet seven female slaves were burnt alive with his remains. 
Singh, Then began a series of revolutions which shook the Sikh 
1 ^ 39 * dominion to its foundations, and left it prostrate at the feet 
of the British power. 

c-vt, A At this period the court of Lahore was split into tw'o 
Rajput factions, the Sikhs and the Rajpdts. The Sikhs had been 
factions, jealous at the rapid rise of two Rajput brothers m the 
favour of Runjeet Singh. The brothers were originally 
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common soldiers, but had been raised to the rank of Rajas, a.d. 
and were known as the Jarnu Rajas. Gholab Singh, the elder, 
was appointed viceroy of Jamu, between Lahore and Kashmir. ' 

Dhian Singh, the younger, was prime' minister at Lahore. 

In 1839, Kharak Singh, eldest son of Runjeet Singh, Kharak 
succeeded to the throne of Lahore. He was an imbecile, Singh, 
but he had a son of great promise, named Nao Nihal 
Singh. Both father and son w^'ere bent on the destruction 
of the' Jamu Rajas. They began by the removal of Dhiin 
Singh, the younger of the two Rajas, from his post as head 
of the administration at Lahore; and they appointed a 
wretched parasite in his room, who was regarded with con- 
tempt by the whole court But the Rajpiit blood of Dhian 
Singh boiled at the indignity, and he cut his successor to 
pieces in the presence of his royal master. Kharak Singh 
took fright at the murder, and shut himself up in his 
palace where he perished within a year of his accession. 

In 1840, Nao Nihal Singh became Maharaja, but was Nao Nihal 
killed at his father’s funeral by the fall of an archway.^ Singh, 
This sudden and tragic event led to the general belief that 
both father and son were murdered by the exasperated 
ex-minister. 

Dliidn Singh was an intriguer of the common Asiatic type, a .queen 
He thought to set up a son of Runjeet Singh as a puppet regent. 
Maharaja, and to rule in his name under the title of minister. 

But he was checkmated for a while by the old dowager 
queen, the widow of Kharak Singh. This lady declared 
that the widowed queen of the young Nao Nihal Singh 
was about to become a mother ; and on the strength 01 
this assertion, she assumed the post of queen regent in 
behalf of the unborn infant The story was a farce, for the 
alleged mother was a girl of eight ; but the Sikh court at 
Lahore held Dhidn Singh in such hatred that all the chief 
Sirdars affected to believe the story, and recognised the 
regency of the dowager queen. 

In 1841, the Sirdars were disgusted with the queen regent 

^ Strange to say, there is a plot in an ancient Hindu drama for the 
destruction of Chandragupta, the Sandrokottos of the Gr^ks, by the 
veiy same artifice of a falling archway. The drama is known as 
“Mudra Rakshasa,^' or the ‘‘Signet of the Minister.** An English 
translation will be found in Wilson's Theatre of the Hindus, For the 
story of Chandragupta, see ante, 50. 
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Her priirate life was detestable ; and she was compelled to 
resign the regency and retire into the country., Subse- 
quently, she was beaten to death at the instigation of Dhidn 
Singh, by four of her own slave girls, "who dashed out 
her . brains ' with a. heavy stone whilst ^ engaged in dressing 
her hair. 

'■ Meanwhile phidn Singh was triumphairt. He placed Sher 
Singh,, a reputed son of-Runjeet Singh, on the throne at 
Lahore, - and ruled the kingdom as minister. But 
power had risen in the -body politic, which, within a few short 
years was destined to work' the ruin of the dynasty. 

Ever since the death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the army of 
the Khilsa had grown more and more turbulent and unruly. 
They rose against their French generals, -and compelled them 
to fly for their lives.^ They clamoured for increase of pay, 
and committed the most frightful excesses and outrages* 
Sher Singh and his minister were compelled to yield to the 
demands of the troops ; and henceforth the army of the 
Khilsa was absolute master of the state. The soldiers con- 
tinued to obey their own officers, but the officers themselves 
were subject to the dictation of punehayets, or committees 
of five, which were, elected from the ranks. Guru Govind 
had promised that whenever five Sikhs were assembled in his 
name, he would be in the midst of them. Accordingly, 
punehayets were formed in every regiment, and were 
supposed to be under the guidance of the unseen Guru ; 
and their * united action controlled the whole army. Sher 
Singh and his minister saw that no power, save that of 
the English, could deliver the Sikh government from the 
dictation of the Kh^lsa. In 184 s, they opened the Punjab 
to troops passing between British territory and and 

they begged- the British ' govemnent_'. to interfere '..and. 
suppress the growing disorders of the Khi^Isa.- 

In i' 843 there was an explosion . at, Lahore. Maharaja' 
ShOr Singh had been plotting -the murder of the minister, 
and the minister -had been plotting the murder of,, the 
Mahdraja Both plots were successful, and recoiled on the' 
heads of the authors.’ One morning- Sher Singh was shot 
dead on. parade, and his son. 'was assassinat^ whilst Dhiin' 
Singh was murdered about’ the 'same, hour. ■/ 

1 At this period there were only two Fmck^genemls-'ife the Sikh 
txmy, Avital:^ and Coiut. 





Amidst these commotions, a son of Dhian Singh, named a.i>. ■ 
Hira Singh, appealed to the army of the Khalsa, and pro- dn te 184 5. 
mised large money rewards. With the aid of these Pr«- 
torian bands, he placed .an infant son of Runjeet Singh upon Smgh and 
the throne, under the name of Malidraja Dhulfp Singh. The the regeat- 
mother of the boy was then appointed queen regent, and Hira 
Singh succeeded his murdered father in the post of minister. 

It was at this crisis that Lord Eilenborough foresaw that the 
army of the Khilsa would one day threaten Hindustan ; 
and he marched a British force towards Gwalior with the 
view of disbanding Sindia’s unruly army as described in 
a previous chapter. 

During 1844 affairs at Lahore reached a crisis. The new Ciisis of 
minister tried in vain to break up the army of the Khdlsa ; 3ES44. 
the punchayets were all-powerful, and would not allow a 
company to be disbanded, or even removed from Lahore, 
without their consent. The result was that Hira Singh 
was murdered, and the government of Lahore %vas left in 
the hands of a boy Mahdraja, a regent-mother, and a 
disaffected army; . 

The regent-mother was as depraved as 'the widow of Rivalry of 
Kharak Singh, who was deposed in 1841. She appointed 
two ministers 5 one was her own brother, and the 
was a paramour, named Lai Singh. The army of the 
Kh£lsa grew more and more clamorous for largesses and 
increase of pay^ and were only prevented from plundering 
Lahore by being moved away under the sanction of the 
punchayets to exact money contributions from the viceroys of 
outlying provinces, such as Kashmir and Miiltan. At the 
same time the two ministem, the brother and the paramour, 
were intriguing against each other. The brother gave mortal 
offence to the army of the Khilsa, and was tried and con- 
demned by the punchayets as a traitor to the common- 
wealth, and was finally shot dead by a party of soldiers 
outside Lahore. / 

The regent-mother and her paramour were now in sore Sikh army 
peril. The paramour Lai Singh became sole minister, but 
another Sirdar, named Tej Singh, was , appointed the 
nominal command of the army of the Khilsa. But Tej Singh 
was the slave as well as the commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Khdisa j and was compelled to act according 
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-t.D. to the dictation of the punchayets. In a word, the new 
Htc 1S4S government was at the mercy of the army, and saw no 
way of saving themselves, except by launching the Sikh 
battalions on British territories, and no way of averting the 
sack of Lahore, except by sending the Sikh soldiery to sack 
Delhi and Benares 


CHAPTER -XXIIL 


TWO SIKH WARS : LORDS HARDINGL AND DALHOUSIE. ' ^ 

A* D, 1845 TO 1849.- 

In November 1845, the Sikh army of the KMIsa crossed a.d, 
the Sutlejj to the number of 66,000 soldiers, 40,600 armed 1845-1846 
followers, and 150 large guns. The Sikh army had been _ 
strangely underrated by the British government. It was 
as superior to all other native armies, excepting perSaps the sikh 
Ghorkas, as Cromwell^s Ironsides were to the rabble follow- generals, 
ing of the other parliamentary leaders. Its markfed strength 
however was neutralised by the duplicity of its leaders — Lai 
Singh, the paramour, and Tej Singh, the. nominal com - 
mander-in-chief. Both men were traitors of the deepest 
dye; both at heart were willing.'to see the Sikh battalions 
mowed down by British artillery in order that they might 
secure their own personal safety, and the continuance of 
their own government at Lahore* All thi§ crafty and un- 
scrupulous villany was conspicuous throughout the subse- 
quent war; 

The British government, under Sir Henry Hardinge, thep^itionof 
new Governor-General, was scarcely prepared for the storm Littlcr at 
that was gathering on the line of the Sutlej. Sir John ^^®^®‘ 
Littler held the‘ fortress’ of Ferozepqre with 10,000 troops^ 
and 31 guns; but if the Sikh generals had only been true to 
the Kh^lsa, they might have environed Ferozeppre, over- 
whelmed Lifcller’s* force, and pushed- cm to the heart of 
Hindustan. As it was, Littler marched; out of Ferozepore 
and offered the enemj battle; but the SilA ‘generals declined 
it, and divided their forces. Lai’ Singh moved with one 
iparmk. towards Feiozeshahar> about ten miles off, and 
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began to build formidable entrenchments, leaving Tej Singh 
to watch Littler at Ferozepore. 

■ Meanwhile Sir Hugh Gough, ^ Commander-in-Ghief, and 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the new Governor-General, were hurry- 
ing towards the frontier with a large force to relieve Littler. 
On the 1 8th of December they met the army of Lai Singh 
at Moodkee, and gained a doubtful victory. The British 
sepoys reeled before the Khalsa battalions, and even a 
European regiment was staggered for a few moments by the 
rapidity and precision of the Sikh fire. , ,But Lai Singh fled 
at the beginning of the action, and thus brought about the 
defeat of the Sikh army. 

Two days after the battle of Moodkee, the British army 
advanced against the Sikh entrenchment at Ferozeshahar, 
and was joined there by the force under Littler. The 
assault was made on the 21st of December, but the Sikhs 
defended their position with the obstinacy and desperation of 
fanatics. Such resistance was terrific and unexpected, 
Gough charged up to the muzzle of the Sikh guns, and 
carried the batteries by cold steel; but it was in the face 
of an overwhelming fire. British cannon were dismounted 
and the ammunition blown into the air. Squadrons were 
checked in mid career ; battalion after battalion was hurled 
back with shattered ranks ; and it was not until after sunset 
that portions of the enemy’s positions were finally carried 
by the British army.^ 

After a night of horrors the battle was renewed, but 
meanwhile there had been mutiny and desertion in the 
enemy’s camp. ■ The treasury of Lai Singh had been 
plundered by. his-:, own soldiers. The British troops met 
with feeble opposition ; and it was soon discovered that, 

:■ owing to the cowardice or treachery of Lai Singh, the Sikh 
army .was in full flight to the Sutlej, Tej Singh marched 
up at this crisis, and found the entrenchments at Feroze- 
sbahax in the hands of the British. Accordingly after a brief 
cannonade, be fled precipitately to the Sutlej, leaving his 
forces without order^ to fight or follow at their pleasure. 

In January, 1846, both sides were reinforced; the Sikhs 
recro^id the Sutlej , into ' British territory, and . hostilities 
were renewed. O.a . the 26th of the inonth, ' Sir Harry 
Smith defeated a Sikh force at AliwaL' 

^ Ciuiiilsigliam's Sikks , : 
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, At this time Gholab Singh of Jamn had arrived at Lahotei . a.d, 
and offered to make terms with the Governor-General Sir ' *^ 4 ^ 
Henry Hardinge replied that, he was ready to acknowledge 
a Sikh sovereignty at Lahore, but not untiLthe army of the 
Kh£lsa had been disbanded. The Sikh generals .were tions. 
utterly unable to^ fulfil such a condition ; they were literally 
at the mercy of the Kh^lsa army. It is said, however, that 
they offered to abandon the Khilsa army to its fate, and to 
leave the road open to the march of the British army to 
Lahore, provided the Governor-General acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Mahiraja Dhulip Singh, and accepted the 
government of the regency. 

Meanwhile the main body of the Khilsa army had Sikh en- 
thrown up a formidable series of entrenchments at Sobradn. 

Early in February, 1846, the British army advanced to the 
attack under Gough and Hardinge. Sobradn proved to be 
the hardest fought battle in the history of British India. 

The Sikh soldiers, unlike their treacherous commander Tej 
Singh, were prepared to conquer or die for the glory of the 
Khdlsa. The British brought up their heavy guns, and 
prepared to pour in a continuous storm of shot and shell, 
and then to carry the entrenchments by storm. 

Shortly after midnight on the xoth of February, the Bloody 
British planted their guns in the' desired positions. At victory at 
early morning, amidst darkness and fog, the English batteries 
opened upon the enemy. At seven o'clock the fog rolled is^6, ^ 

up like a curtain, and the soldiers of the Khdlsa, nothing 
daunted, returned flash for flash, and fire for fire. As’ the sun 
rose higher, two British divisions of infantry in close order 
prepared for the assault The left division advanced in line 
instead of column, and the greater part was driven back by 
the deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artil- 
lery. The right division formed instinctively into wedges 
and masses, and rushed .forward in wrath, leaped the ditch 
with a shout, and thdn mounted the rampart and stood 
victorious amidst captured cannon. Tej Singh fled to the 
Sutlej at the first assault, and broke the bridge over the 
river; but whether this was done by accident or treachery 
is a problem to this day. Meanwhile the soldiers of the 
Khalsa fought with the valour of heroes, the enthusiasm of 
crusaders, and the desperation of zealots sworn to conquer 
the enemy or die sword in hand.- At last they gave w^ay ; 
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, tliey were driven by the hre of batteries and battalions into 
1S46 iiiQ i|jv^aters of the Sutlej, and the battle of Sobradn was won. 
But the victory, was dearly purchased. More , than two 
thousand British troops were killed or wounded, before the 
day was brought to a close ; but the Sikhs are said to have 
lost eight thousand men. 

Close of Thus ended the first Sikh war. The British army crossed 
the first the Sutlej in a bridge of boats, and pushed on to Lahore, 
Sikh war. ^.nd dictated their own terms at the old capitaiof Runjeet 
Singh. The reduction of the Sikh army of the Khilsa was 
carried out without further parley, and its numbers were 
limited for the future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. 
The Jullunder Doab was taken over by the British govern- 
ment, and the British frontier was extended from the Sutlej 
to the Ravi. Meanwhile Sir Henry Haxdinge was raised to 
the peerage. 

Sale of Lord Hardinge ' called on the Lahore government to 

Kashmir one million and a half sterling towards the expenses of 
toGhoiab the treasures of Runjeet Singh, estimated at 

the time of his death at twelve millions sterling, had been 
squandered during the anarchy which followed his decease, 
and only fialf a million remained to meet the demands of 
the British government at this crisis. Gholab Singh, viceroy 
of Kashmir and Jamu, offered to pay the million to the 
British government, provided he was recognised as Mahd- 
raja of those territories. The bargain was concluded, and 
henceforth Gholab Singh was an ally of the British govern- 
ment, and independent of the Sikh government of Lahore. 
Settlement Lo^rd Hardinge was next called upon to decide on the 
of. the future settlement of the Punjab. He would not annex the 
Punjab : country, or take over the internal administration. He pre- 
IdiSv" fen-ed accepting the existing government of the infant 
Maharaja, Dhulfp Singh, and the regency of the queen 
mother and her paramour. But he would not create a 
subsidiary army for the protection of the native government, 
as had been done in the case of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Mahrattas. On the contrary he was resolved to 
withdraw the British troops from the Punjab at the earliest 
possible opportunity; for experience had taught the bitter 
lesson that a subsidiary force only demoralised native rulers^ 
and rendered the British government responsible for the 
maintenance of oppression and misrule. 
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But Lord Hardinge was thwarted by circumstafices. The ' a.d. 
Lahore durbar loudly declared that unless a British , force ^^ 4 ^ 
reinained to keep the peace in the Punjab, the army . of the 
Kh^isa would recover its strength and overturn the regency. j^aryMtisli 
Accordingly, much against his inclination, Lord Hardinge occupa- 
deferred withdrawing the British force until the close of the tioa. 
year ; but he solemnly assured the Lahore durbar that at the 
end of 1B46 every British soldier and sepoy must return to 
British territory. The Sirdars bent to their fate, but many 
declared that annexation had become a necessity j and that 
so long as a Sikh government was maintained at Lahore, 

,with or without British troops, .so long the disbanded army 
of the Khdlsa would cherish hopes of a return to inde- 
pendent power. 

Major Henry Lawrence was appointed British Resident Treachery 
at Lahore, and Lai Singh, the paramour of the queen mother, and down- 
filled the post of prime minister.’ Shortly afterwards ^ h 

fiagrant act of treachery was proved against Lai Singh. A ^ * 
rebellion broke out in Kashmir and Jamu against the 
sovereign authority of Mahdraja Gholab Singh. Major 
Lawrence hastened to the spot with a body of Sikh troops, 
and effectually suppressed it ; and the leader of the rebellion 
then produced the written orders of Lai Singh, urging him 
to resist Gholab Singh by every means in his power. Such a 
breach of faith was unpardonable. Lai Singh was removed 
from his office, and deported to British territory, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in confinement. 

The year 1846 drew to a close. Again the Lahore British 
durbar assured Lord Hardinge that the Khalsa army would ResMeat 
regain its old ascendancy if the British force was withdravvn. 
Accordingly a compromise was effected. Eight leading 
Sirdars were formed into a council of regency under the 
express stipulation that the entire control and guidance of 
affairs should be ye.sted in the British Resident Having 
thus guarded against oppression or misrule, Lord Hardinge 

^ In dealing with the modern history of British India, the distinction 
between the three Lawrence brothers must always, be borne in mind. 

George was one of the hostages in the first Afghan war, and had a 
narrow escape w ith his life at the time when Macnaghten was mur- 
dered. Henry had been Resident in Nipal, and was now transferred 
to Lahore. John was Commissioner of the JuHunder Doab, and after- 
wards became successively Chief Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Lunjab, and finally Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 
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decided that the British, force should remain in the Punjab - 
for a period of eight years, by which time Mahdraja Dhulip 
Singh would attain his majority, and might be intrusted with 
the supreme authority. 

This settlement of the Punjab continued, without material 
change, until the departure of Lord Hardinge from India 
in 1848. During the interval many useful measures were 
carried out. The British army in India was reorganised ; 
the finances were restored ; and efforts were made to induce 
the native states to^ follow the example of the British 
government, in forbidding widow burning, female infan- 
ticide, slavery, and otner abominations, througnout their 
respective ferritories. in 1848 Lord Haramge returned to 
England witii the pleasant conviction that he had secured 
the peace of India for some years to come. 

Lord Dalhousie, the new Governor-Genera^ landed at 
Calcutta in January, 1S48. The history of his administra- 
tion will be told in the next chapter, but it may be as 
well in the present place to review the current of Punjab 
affairs, which ended in the second Sikh war, and permanent 
annexation of the kingdom of Runjeet Singh. 

Major Henry Lawrence, the Resident at Lahore, was an 
officer in the Bengal artillery, of large political experience. 
About this time he was obliged to proceed to England on 
account of his health, and was succeeded by Sir Frederic 
Currie, a Bengal civilian. New systems of finance and 
revenue were subsequently introduced into the Punjab, 
which guarded against undue exactions, and secured a 
greater regularity in the collection of revenue, but gave great 
umbrage to Sikh Sirdars, Discontent and disaffection began 
to seethe beneath the surface, and u was soon evident that 
the spirit of the Kh£lsa was still burning in the breasts of 
the disbanded soldiery. 

A spark sufficed to set the Punjab in a conflagration. 
Mulraj, viceroy of Multan, had succeeded his father in 
the government of the province as far back as 1844 ; but the 
Laliore durbar had required him to pay a million sterling as 
a fine on succession. He took advantage of the struggles 
between th e regency and the soldiery to delay payment He 
then managed to get his claim reduced to less than one-fifth, 
and finally refused to pay the fraction. When, however, the 
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Sikh war was over, and a British Resident was posted to a.o. 
Lahore, Mniraj found that further resistance was useless, 
and that he must pay up. But he was irritated at the 
new order of things. He complained that the new system 
of finance and revenue about to be introduced by the 
British Resident would diminish his income. Finally he 
resigned the government of Multan on the plea that there 
wire dissensions in his 

Sir Frederic Currie and the council of regency took Feigned 
Mfilraj at his word. A successor, named Khan Singh, was 
appointed to the government of Mditan. Mr. Vans Agnew, 
a Bengal civilian, was appointed to accompany Khan Singh, 
and introduce the new fiscal system into Multan. In April, 

1848. Khan Singh, Mr. Vans Agnew, and Lieutenant 
Anderson, arrived at Miiltan with an escort of 350 Sikh 
troops and a few guns, and encamped at a fortified mosque 
in the suburbs, known as the Edgah. 

Mdiraj paid a visit to Mr. Vans Agnew at the Edgah, and Treachary 
declared himself ready to deliver up the town and citadel, and mtir- 
He then produced the accounts of the previous year, and 
asked , for a deed of acquittance. Mr. Vans Agnew, how- 
ever, called for the accounts of the previous six years. 

MfilraJ was affronted at the demand, but nevertheless 
agreed ‘to furnish the documents. Mr. Vans Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson next proceeded with Miilraj 
to inspect the establishments in the citadel, and at his 
request they dismissed a portion of their escort. On 
leaving the citadel the two Englishmen were felled from 
their horses and dangerously wounded. Mulraj was riding 
by. the side of Mr. Vans Agnew, but at once galloped 
off to his country residence. The wounded officers were 
carried off by their attendants to the Edgah, but the guns 
of the citadel began to open fire upon the mosque. In 
spite however of their wounds,' the two officers made a man- 
ful resistance, and returned the fire with the guns of the 
Sikh escort ; but the escort proved treacherous, and went 
over to the enemy ^ and a mob of savages rushed into the 
mosque, and cut the two : Englishmen to pieces. Imme- 
diately afterwards Mdiraj removed his family and treasure 
into the citadel, and issued a proclamation calling upon 
the people of every creed to rise against the English. 

These atrocious murders were committed -after the setting 
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in of the hot weather. Lord Gough was anxious topostp&ne 
military operations for some months until the beginning^ of 
the cold weather j and there was consequently much delay 
in putting down the revolt A young lieutenant, named 
Herbert Edwardes, who was employed in the revenue settle- 
ment of Bunnu, beyond the Indus, marched a force 10 
Multan on his own responsibility; and being Joined by 
other levies, he defeated 'Mulraj on the i8th of June, and 
ultimately shut him up in the citadel at Multan. 

Meanwhile there was treachery in the Sikh government at 
Lahore. The queen mother of Dliulip Singh w-as exasperated 
at the loss of hhr paramour, and was secretly corrupting the 
troops. At the same time she was oi^anising a confederacy 
of Sirdars against the British government, and ^rrying 
on intrigues with the Amir of Kdbul, the Maharaja 01 
Kashmir, and the princes of Rajpiitena. Fortunately these 
proceedings were discovered in time, and the dangerous 
lady was removed from Lahore to the sacred city of Benares, 
and provided with a suitable pension. o- r 

Subsequently, an influential Sirdar, named Sher Singh, 
was sent at the head of a Sikh force to co- operate with 
Lieutenant Edwardes against Mulraj. But Sher Singh played 
a double game. Whilst swearing eternal fidelity to the British 
government he was secretly corresponding with the rebels. 
A force of 7,000 British troops under General Whish was sent 
against Miiltan, and it was confidently expected that the 
town and fortress would be speedily taken, and that Mulraj 
would then receive the just punishment of his crimes. The 
guns had already begun to open on Miiltan, when Sher 
Singh ordered the drums of religion to be beaten, and went 
over to the enemy with ^,000 Sikhs, and proclaimed a reli- 
gious war against the English. General Whish was obliged 
to retire from Miiltan and throw up entrenchments. It was 
soon evident that the whole of the Punjab was in a state of 
revolt ; and that the veterans of Runjeet Singh’s army were 
assembling to renew the contest with the British govern- 
ment, retrieve their lost honour, and revive the glory and 
supremacy of the army of the Khalsa. In a word, the 
delay in crashing the paltry outbreak of Mulraj had aroused 
the military enthusiaOTS of the Sikhs throughout the Punjab, 
and necessitated a second Sikh war. 


Halhoiisie rose to the 
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•India he had deferred to the opinion of. ..the Comnia!ide.r“m“ 

"Chief as regards the postponement of military operatio.ns, ^848-1849 
but he soon apprehended the dangerous significance of the 
revolt . He saw that the work of his predecessor had to be and resola- 
done over again ;. and he was resolved that this 'time tlie.re ton of 
should be. no half measures; no bolstering up of an effete and h)al* 
treacherous government, but a restoration of order and 
law under British administration. In October, 184S, he 
proceeded from., Bengal to the Punjab. . Before he went 
lie made , a declaration in a public speech, which is at once 
characteristic and historical : — Unwarned by precedent, 
uiiinfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, 
and on my word, Sirs, they shall have it with a vengeance.^^ 

All this while Sher Singh had been coldly and suspiciously Silhs 
received by Mulraj. Both had revolted against a common joined by 
enemy, but each one was jealous of the other, and had Afghans, 
his own ends to pursue. Accordingly, Sher Singh left 
Mdltan, and marched boldly towards Lahore. About the 
same time his father, Chutter Singh, had been tempting 
Dost Muhammad Khan, Amfr of Kdbiil, to Join in the 
general rising against the British government, by promising 
to make over the coveted province pf Peshawar. Major 
George Lawrence, a brother of Henry, was in charge of 
Peshawar, which was held by a garrison of 8,000 Sikhs ; but 
the Sikh garrison went over to the Afghans and attacked the 
Residency, and George Lawrence and others were carried 
off prisoners. Captain Herbert held out for a while in the 
fort of Attock, near the junction of the Edbul river and 
the Indus to the eastward of Peshawar, but was forced in 
like manner to succumb to the Afghans. 

In October 1848 the British army under Lord Gough was Battle of 
assembled at Ferozepore, In November it crossed the Chiftan- 
Ravf, and engaged Sher Singh im an .indecisive action at 
Ramnuggur. On the 13th of January, 1849, Lord Gough 
approached Sher Singh^s entrenchments at Chilian wallah, 
which were held by 30,000 Sikhs and 60 guns. Nothing 
was known of the disposition of the Sikhs, for their camp 
was covered by a thick jungle, and Lord Gough resolved to 
defer the attack till the following morning. At that moment 
the Sikhs opened fire with some guns in advance. The 
indignation of Lord Gough was kindled at the challenge, 
and he rashly ordered a general charge. Then followed the 
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most sanguinary encounter in the history of British India^' 
winch , enaed in a doubtfni victory, on. ^ the part .of the 
English. The Sikhs were driven fronn their positioBj but 
they took up another three miies off. Both sides fired 
salutes in . honour of victory, but the English bad lost 
more than 2,400 officers and men. 

■ The fatal field of Chilianwallah is already half forgotten, 
but the tidings ^ of the disaster were received in England 
with an outburst of alarm and indignation. ■ Si,r Charles 
Napier was hastily, sent to India to supersede Lord Gough as 
Commander-m-Chief. Meanwhile General Whish captured 
the town of Mdltan and opened a terrible cannonade on 
the citadel MiSIraj offered a desperate resistance, but 
was at last compelled to surrender the fortress, and gave 
himself up to the English. General Whish then leftMdltan 
in charge of Lieutenant Edwardes, and proceeded to Join 
Lord Gough in a final struggle with Sher Singh. 

The crowning victory at Guzerat was gained by Lord 
Gough on the 22nd of February, 1849. It was essentially 
an artillery action, and is known as tne battle of the guns. 
The Sikhs opened a cannonade with sixty guns and fired 
with singular rapidity, but their resistance was in vain. 
For two hours and a half they were exposed to a storm of 
shot and shell, which was eventually followed by a charge 
of bayonets, and rush of cavalry. The Sikh army became 
literally a wreck ; its camp, its standards, and nearly all its 
cannon, fell into the hands of the conquerors. The battle 
of Guzerat decided the fate of the Punjab, and the hopes 
of the JAhalsa were quenched for ever. 

Lord Daihousie was fully prepared for this result. He 
had resolved on the annexation of the Punjab, and had 
already drawn up a programme for the civil administration 
of the province, and the appointment of British officials to 
the several grades. All old errors in former settlements 
were rectified in dealing with the Punjab ; all known abuses 
were guarded against ; and the government of the Punjab, 
instead of struggling into existence like the government of 
Bengal, seemed to spring like another Minerva, full armed 
fit>m the brain' of &us. To this day the administration 
of the Punjab is one of the greatest triumphs of British 
ru^and a model for Asiatic statesmen ‘throughout all time. 

Tne minor detads connected with the conclusion of the 
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war may be ^ dismissed in a few. -words* Dost Mtibammad 
Khan and his Afghans were driven out of Peshawar, and 
narrowly, escaped to Kdbul Mtilraj was imprisoned for 
life on account of the part he played in the murder of the 
tm^o Englishmen. The young Mahdraja Dhulip Singh was 
provided with a yearly -annuity of fifty thousand pounds, and 
ultimately settled in England. Within a few short years the 
memory of Runjeet Singh died away from the land. The 
soldiers of the Khdisa enlisted under British banners, and 
during the sepoy revolt of 1857 were the foremost amongst 
those who wrested Delhi from the sepoy mutineers, and 
avenged the insulted sovereignty of British rule. 
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MATERIAL PROGRESS: LORD DALHOUSIE. 

A.D. 184S TO 1856. 

Lord Dalhousie was a ixiaD of energy and power. 
Short in stature, like the once famous Marquis of Wellesley, 
there was a fire and deterinination in his eye which revealed 
a genius for command^ So long as he held the reins of 
government his administrative ability and intellectual vigour 
commanded general respect and admiration ; 'but his im- 
perious temper, impatience of opposition, and alleged lack 
of sympathy for native rulers stirred up an antagonism to his 
policy which is only slowly fading away. 

Lord Dalhousie w'as Governor-General of India at the age 
of thirty-siK. He was a staunch believer in. moral and 
material progress, and he had already served an apprentice- 
ship to the work as President of the Board of Trade under 
the premiership of Sir Robert Peel Within two years of 
Ms arrival in India he had perfected his knowledge of the 
countiy and people. The Sikh uprising of 1848 familiarised 
him with those convulsions on the frontier to which Hindu- 
stan has always been exposed; whilst the newly con- 
quered territory of the Punjab opened out a virgin field to 
his administrative energies. 

The Punjab is nearlv as large as England. It covers 
fifty thousand square miles, and contains a population of 
four millions. One-fourth of the people are Sikhs: the 

^ Be Quiucqr 'talks of the foppery of the eye, and quotes the cases 
of Lord Wellesley, Br. Parr, aad Augustus Caesar ; but there was no 
foppery about the ere of Lord Dalhousie, 
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remainder are. _HiadiK ..ami Mulmmmadan^ The Sikli, ajk ' 
.government and the army of the Khalsa had been scattered 
to the winds. Accordingly Lord, Dalhousie was called upon 
to create a new administration out of chaos, which " should 
adapt itself to ' a mixed population who knew _ nothing of 
order or law; and he brought to bear upon Ms task 'the 
experiences which had been gained during a. century of- 
British rule in India, and which enabled him to avoid the 
mistakes which' had been committed by his predecessors in. 

Bengal and e.lse where. 

. The new province was divided by Lord Dalhousie into Divisional , 
seven divisions, and each division into as many districts as -s-wldisitict 
were necessary. Each division was placed under a com- 
missioner, and each district under a deputy-commissioner. 

Fifty-six officers were employed in these two grades ; o,iie- 
half being selected from the civil service, and the other half 
from the army. Below these were the subordinate grades 
of assistant and extra-assistant commissioners, who were 
selected from what is known as the uncovenanted service 
and comprised Europeans, East Indians,. and natives. 

The management of the new administration was entrusted Board of 
to a Board of Administration, consisting of three members, Adinmis- 
namely, Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, and Robert 
M-ontgomeiy.^ Henry Lawrence presided at the Board, and 
carried on the political work, namely, the disarming of the 
country, the negotiations with Sikh Sirdars, and the organi- 
sation of new Punjabi regiments. John Lawrence took 
charge of the civil administration, especially the settlement 
of the land revenue. Robert Montgomery superintended 
the administration of justice throughout the province, and 
compiled a short manual for the guidance of the officials 
and people, which contained all that was necessary in a 
few pages. 

The vrorking of the Board of Administration was not John 

satisfactory. The sympathies of Henry Lawrence were all 
on the side of the Sikh Sirdars^ who were regarded with commis- 

. ' sio-ner, . 

1 Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence, belonged to the Bengal 
Artillery. John Lawrence, afterwards Viceroy of India and a peer of 
the realm, belonged to the Civil Service. Mr. Charles Grenville 
Mansel was originally third member of - tho Board, bnt he w^as subse- 
quently succeeded by Sir Robert Montgomery* Both Mansel and 
Montgomery belonged to the Civil Service* 
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disfavour by Lord Dalhoosie, and whose antecedents were 
certainly as bad as- they weli could be. The result was that 
in 1853 the Board of Administration was broken up, and 
John Lawrence was placed in the sole charge of the 
government as Chief Commissioner. 

The British administration of the Pun jab^ was Jn, every 
way a new creation. The government of Runjeet Singh had 
been the rude work of an unlettered warrior, without con- 
stitutional forms of any sort or kind, and without any law 
except the will of the one great despot at the head. The 
only officers of state were soldiers and tax-collectors; the 
only punishments were fines and mutilations ; and^ there 
was not a single civil court in the Punjab excepting at 
I^hore. The local a.uthorities were little despots who op- 
pressed the people and defrauded the state, like the under- 
lings of Tippu Sultan in Mysore ; but sooner or later the 
majority were compelled to disgorge their ill-gotten wealth, 
and were often condemned to poverty and mutilation at the 
arbitrary will of Runjeet Singh. 

The officers of the new Punjab commission were required 
to fulfil every kind of administrative duty. They were 
magistrates and judges, revenue collectors and head police- 
men, diplomatists and conservancy officers. For many 
months of the year their homes were in camp, with their 
tents open to all comers, from the lowest class of petitioners 
to the wealthiest Sirdars.^ 

One of the first measures of Lorci Dalhousie was to pro- 
vide for the military defence of the province. The British 
frontier had been advanced from the Sutlej westward to the 
range of mountains beyond the Indus. The mountains 
were inhabited by brave and lawless tribes, who numbered a 
hundred thousand men at arms, and had been the pest of the 
plains ever since the days of Akbar. Lord Dalhousie tried 
to bar out these barbarians by a series of fortifications, con- 
nected by a line of roads, along the whole frontier; and he 
organised a special force of five regiments of infantry and 


^ The general confidence of che natives of the Punjab in British 
officers was sometimes carried to an amusing execs'^. On one occasion, 
when the late Lawrence was Viceroy of India, a number of 

Pinjab people travelled to Calcutta, a distance of some fifteen hundred 
miles, to speak to ** Jan Larrens Sahib ” about a cow. llie writer saw 
the men MmsclL IJnfortanately ** Jan Xarrens Sahib ” was at Simla. 
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four of cavalry for the protection of the marches.^ Mean- a.d. 
while he disarmed the whole of the population of the 
Punjabj excepting the inhabitants on the British side of the 
border. A hundred and twenty thousand weapons were 
surrendered to British officers ; and the manufacture, sale, 
or possession of arms was strictly prohibited. 

■ The land revenue was settled on easy terms. Runjeet Land 
Singh had collected half the produce. Lord Dalhoiisie 
reduced it to an average of one fourth, and ordered a fur- 
ther reduction of ten per cent, to reconcile the renters to 
the payment of coin instead of kind. The consequence was 
that cultivation largely increased, and thirty thousand of the 
old Khdlsa soldiery exchanged the sword for the plough. 

Transit duties were abolished altogether. Runjeet Singh Transit 
had covered the Punjab with a network of custom-houses 
for the collection of these duties on goods and merchandise ; ^ ^ ^ • 

but all were swept away by -a stroke of the pen from Lord 
Dalhousie. 

Meanwhile slavery and thuggee were rooted out of the Miscella- 
Punjab ; and infanticide, that bane of oriental lift, was sup- 
pressed as far as might be. Bands of outlaws and dacoits, 
who had been accustomed under Sikh rule to plunder vil- 
lages and travellers with impunity, were attacked, captured 
and punished by sheer force of arms. The Punjab was 
intersected with roads as if it had been a Roman pro- 
vince.^ In a word, within seven yeap of the battle^ of 
Guzeratj^the Punjab presented more traces of British civi- 
lisation and dominion than any other province in British 
India,. 

^ This is the line of frontier which has recently been abandoned (1880), 

Further particulars respecting it will be found in the story of the Sitana 
campaign of 1863, which is ♦^old in the concluding chapter of the present 
volume. ^ ^ ■ 

The most important road constructed in the Punjab was that which 
united Lahore with Peshawar. It extended very nearly 300 miles, 
passed over 100 great bridges and 450 smaller ones, penetrated six 
mountain chains, and was carried by embankments over the marshes of 
tvo great livers. Every obstacle was overcome by Colonel Robert 
Naf>ier, of the Bengal En^neers,, whose work in the Punjab would 
have won him the 'jfighest honours in Europe, aud who has become 
famous in later days as Lord Napier of Magdala. Canals and im- 
gation works were not forgotten. Amongst * others the ^eat <mnal of 
5 ie Bari 0 oab was constructed between the Ravi and the Chenab, under 
the direction of Colonel Napier. It was equal to the noblest canal in 
Europe, and extended with its tluree branches to the laagth of 465 miles. 
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Three years after the conquest of the Punjab the British 
government was drawn into a second war with the King of 
Burma. Never was a war began with greater reluctance. 
To all appearance there was nothing to gain ; for the terii- 
tories of Arakan and Tenasserim, which had been acquired 
after the first war, had never paid their expenses. But Bo™ 
Dalhoufie had no alternative. By the treaty of Yandabo 
both the British and Burmese government^ were pledged to 
afford protection and security to all. merchants trading at 
their respective ports or residing within their respective ter- 
ritories. This treaty however had been repeatedly broken 
and Englishmen trading at Rangoon were oppressed and 
maltreated by the Burmese officials, whilst every effort to 
obtain redress was treated with contempt and scorn. ^ ^ 

In 1 851 the European merchants at Rangoon laid their 
complaints before the British government at Calcutta. 
English sea captains had been condemned on false charges 
to pay heavy fines, and were then subjected to imprison- 
ment and insult British merchants, who had been living at 
Rangoon under the provisions of the treaty of Yandabo, 
were driven to declare that unless they were protected by 
their own government they must abandon their property and 
leave Burmese territory. 

Ever since 1840 the British government had ceased to 
maintaiii an accredited agent at Ava. Accordingly Lord 
Lalhousie sent Commodore Lambert to Rangoon in Her 
Majest/s ship the to investigate the complaints ; and 
also entrusted him with a letter of remonstrance to the king 
of Burma, which he was to forward to Ava or withhold as 
might seem expedient When the Fox reached Rangoon, the 
Burmese governor threatened to put any one to death who 
dared lo OTmmunicate with the ship. Some Europeans 
however escaped to the frigate, and the Commodore sent on 
the letter 'from Lord Dalhousie ^to the king at Ava. After 
some weeks a reply was received to the effect that the 
offending governor would be removed from Rangoon, md 
that strict inquiries would be made into the complaints 
brought against him. 

Commodore Lambert was delighted with the letter from 
Ava. He thought everything was settled, but he was soon 
undeemved. The governor was certainly tecalled ■■from 
Rangoon, but he went away in triumph, with all the pomp 



; two places named Ba^m. *5 
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■in "<'™pd in the text, which is situated on 
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of music and war boats. A new governor 1848-1856 

was bent on treating the English with the same ^“^e^ 
and arrogance as had been 

He took no notice whatever of the Commodore. A ^ -r 
he w2 asked to fix a day for receiving a /eputat on of 
officers and he replied that any day would do. 

Acro>-dmgly early one morning he was told that a Jhh 

waif npof him at noon. At the ™e apP^ 

English officers reached the governors house, but ^ 

SS to enter. They were kept out rn the tun by *e 
menial servants, arrd told that the ,8?'™“' *“ f 

whilst the governor himself was and 

•rffM faf?re 5 £ omcers was 

2 Compensation for the S rep rSe 

SLfdChfsmSaT, ^rrheVCesf perm were declared 

in a State of blockade. „„„thpr anneal to the king of Expedition 

Lord Dalhousie made another appeal to t ^ i- 

^5^00 mt”-:SoS^*nSd. <^ne^ 

ts'Sefwr"^."% 3 SS. 

^hr^ulorS; 

landed ; Rangoon was captured “ Ppagon pagoda 

nonade, the three S fixed on 

were carried by storm, and the Isritisn ens g 

the golden dome. „ followed bv that of Bassein Conquest 

The capture of Rangoon was foilowM oy Burma, of Pegu- 

and Prome.i The Burmese soldiery fled to Upper Bum^ 

Ind the people flocked to Rangoon and hailed the Bntish 
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as tlieir deliverers* Meanwhile there had been, a revolti- 
tion’in Ava. The Pagan Meng had been deposed, and 
his half-brother, the Meng-don Meng, was taken from a 
Buddhist monastery and placed upon the throne. The 
new sovereign was anxious for peace, but refused to con- 
clude any treaty. Lord Daihousie steamed to Rangoon the 
following September, and decided on annexing Pegu to the 
British empire, and leaving the king in possession of Upper 
Burma. 

The same administrative changes were carried out at Pegu 
as had been beguh in the Punjab, but with limited resources 
and on a less brilliant scale. Major, the present Sir Arthur 
Phayre, was appointed Commissioner of Pegu, and intro- 
duced British administration with a strong substratum of 
Eurme^ officials. With the assistance of Captain, how 
General Fytche, and other distinguished officers, Major 
Phayre succeeded in clearing the new province of robbers 
and outlaws and establishing order and law* Ultimately in 
1862 the three territories of Arakan, Pegii, and Tenasserim 
were formed into the province of British Burma, with Major 
Phayre as Chief Commissioner. The consequence has been 
thaf British Burma not only pays the whole expense of the 
local administration, but contributes a large yearly surplus to 
the imperial treasury. Since 1852 the population of Ran- 
goon alone has increased tenfold, and promises to become 
another Calcutta; 'and when the population of Pegu has 
increased in a like ratio, the province will prove as productive- 
as Bengal. Already the Irawadi is beginning to pour down 
as much wealth to the sea as the Ganges and Jumna before 
the introduction of the railways ; and within another gene- 
ration, when existing obstructions are removed, new fields of 
commapce will be opened out in Western China, and restore 
the fabled glories of the Golden Chersonese to the Malacca 
peninsula.^ 

The Punjab and Pegu were the favourite, but not the 
only fields of Lord Dalhousie*s labours. His influence 
tes felt in every province of the empire, every department 

of British India ever be coi|t^^tfmliioiiS ''witli Persia, 
markets will be opened to Britisii maiinfactiires 
jnt generarion can form no conception, whilst the 
which at present are nudevdoped, will . 
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of gov'ernment, and every native state . under Britisli pro- '■a.b. 
tectioB. His reforms extended to every branch of the 
administration,— army^ public works, education, revenue, 
finance, justice, and general legislation. He promoted ^nd 
canals and steam navigation, and he introduced railways capacity 
and cheap postage. He constructed four thousand miles of of . 
electric telegraph wires, and two thousand miles of road, ousie* 
bridged and metalled. He opened the Ganges canal, the 
longest in the world. In a word, Lord Dalhousie was em- 
phatically the pioneer of western civilisation in India; the 
first of that modern dynasty of rulers, under whom India 
has ceased to be a remote and outlying region, and has 
become part and parcel of the British empire, sharing in ail 
the blessings of European science and culture. 

The administrative successes of Lord Dalhousie naturally Suppres- 
impressed him with a strong sense of the vast suf^eriority 
British administration over oriental rule. He would not 
interfere with the treaty rights of native allies, but he wasinmtive 
resolute in putting down widow burning, witch torturing, self states, 
immolation, mutilation, and other barbarous usages, in the 
territories of native princes, as much as. in those under 
British administration. Any prince, Rajput or Mahratta, 
who hesitated to punish such atrocities within his * own 
territories to the entire satisfaction of the British govern- 
ment, was visited with the marked displeasure of Lord 
Dalhousie, threatened with the Toss of his salute, refused 
admittance to The Governor-Generars durbar, or deprived of 
one or other of those tokens of the consideration of the 
British government which are valued by the princ^ and 
nobles of India. At the same time Lord Dalhousie was 
never wanting in paternal regard for native states during a 
minority. He duly provided for the education and ad- 
ministrative training of Sindia and Holkar ; and was anxious 
that they should be fitted for the duties of government 
before they attained their majority and were placed in 
charge of their respective territories. 

The administration of native states was no doubt wretched Folitical 
in the extreme. Indeed it is only of late years that native 
officials have received an English education, and profited 
by the example set in British territories, to carry out some 
measures of reform. Both Lord Dalhousie, and his pre- 
decessor, Lord Hardinge, were deeply impressed with the 
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.responsibility incurred by the British government in per- 
pefuati,Dg native misrule. Both agreed that no rightful op- 
portunity should be lost of acquiring territory and revenue ; 
in other words, of bringing native territory under British 
administration. The motives of both rulers were unquestion- 
ably pure ; neither Hardinge nor Dallioiisie could have any 
personal object in adding to the territories of the late 
East India Company beyond the promotion of the moral 
and material welfare of the native populations. But' their 
sentiments were open, to misconstruction, and might be 
interpreted to mean that the appropriation of native 
territoiy would be always Justifiable, provided a decent 
excuse could be found for the transfer. 

No one seems to have doubted that the British govern- 
ment was bound to maintain the integrity of native states so 
long as a native ruler did not forfeit his rights by some 
public crime/ Again, no one doubted the right of a son, 
or other male heir, to inherit a Raj. But a question was 
raised as to the rights of an adopted son; and as this 
([uestion has been much distorted by controversy, it may 
be as well to explain it from a Hindu point of view. 
Practically, the law of adoption has ceased to have any 
political importance. The British government has con- 
ceded the right of adopting an heir to the Raj to native 
princes in general But a right understanding of the law 
of adoption is absolutely necessary to a right understanding 
of the policy of Lord Dalhousie. 

Amongst all orthodox Hindus a son is regarded as a 
religious necessity. A son is required to offer cakes and 
water to the soul of a deceased father, and indeed to the 
souls of all deceased ancestors up to a certain generation. 
Moreover, in the belief of modern JHindus, the world of 
shades is a kind of temporary hell or purgatory, where 
the soul of the father is supposed to dwell until all its 
sins have been wiped away by the sacrifices and other 
good works of the son. When this end has been attained, 
the soul either returns to earth to resume its existence 
through successive transmigrations, or it ascends to eternal 
life in some superior heaven, or is absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit — ^Vishnu, Siva, or Brahma. 

It is this religious necessity which has brought about 
the early marriage of Hindu boys. Should however Ihc 
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husband fail to become the father of a son, he may either a.d. 

marry a second wife, or he may adopt a son j and a 
in either case, whether natural or adopted, inherits the 
property at the father’s death, and becomes the head of the arel^oas 
household. rite. 

; The question of adoption in the case of a Hindu prin- Political 
I cipality stands on a different footing. The adopted son 

may succeed to the property of his nominal father, and ^^^^^? ^ 
perform all his religious duties ; but the question of in- ^ 
heriting a Raj is of a political character, and depends on 
the will of the paramount power. In either case, whether 
the inheritance to a Raj is granted or refused, the adopted 
I son is still expected to perform all the religious duties 
necessary for the well-being of the deceased father.^ 

[ The question of the right of adoption in the case of a Abeyance 
[ Hindu principality was never raised in India before the 

; rise of British power. There was no public law in the ^ 

matter ; the question of might alone made the right. If a might 
Hindu principality was conveniently near, it was brought making 
under Moghul rule by treachery, chicanery, or force of dght 
arms, without the slightest regard to the rights of a reigning 
Raja, or the rights of his heirs or representatives.^ If a 
principality was remote and strong, every effort was made 
to seduce or threaten the native ruler into paying tribute; 
or at any rate into rendering homage and presenting nuzzers, 
or honorary gifts, as an acknowledgment of the suzerainty 
of the Moghul. Whatever, however, might be the circum- 
stances of the case, no successicSi was deemed valid unless it 
received the formal approval and sanction of the paramount 
power ; and this end could only be obtained by a Hindu 
prince in the same way that a Muhammadan officer obtained 
the government of a province, namely, by sending presents 

^ The present Maharaja Holkar has more than once taken over the 
estate of a feudatory on the ground that he had left no natural heirs, and 
that the adopted son had no claim to inherit landed property, 

- Akbar was anxious to maintain the Rajput principalities as a 
counterpoise against Afghansand Moghuls, and his policy was to give a 
daughter in marriage to a Rajput prince, and insist upon her son i>eing 
the heir to the principality. But Aurangzeb was only anxious to convert 
the Hindus to Islam, and a Rajput prince who turned Muhammadan 
would have been recognised as heir to the principality in the same way 
that an Irishman of a Roman Catholic family secured the family estate 
in the last century by becoming a Protestant. Neither Akbar nor 
Aurangzeb wtre likely to trouble themselves about the law of adoption. 
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Adoption British government, however, professed from the very 

recc^msed first to adhere to. 'the policy of non-intervention, and cared 
ly tW not who succeeded to the throne so long as there were no 
civil wars.^ Accordingly in the case of Sindia, as already 
seen, the dying ruler was advised by the British government 
to adopt a son in order to prevent any broils as regards 
a successor. At the same time the queen or minister was 
generally anxious for an adoption, as if it could be established 
it might set aside the claim of a brother or other collateral 
heir, and would enable the queen or minister* to exercise 
sovereign authority during the minority. It thus became 
customary for a native prince to apply for the consent of the 
British government before adopting a son who should be 
heir to the Raj ; and at every succession, whether the son 
was natural or adopted, the recognition of the British govern- 
ment was deemed necessary to its validity. The youthful 
heir was formally invested with a dress of honour by the 
British representative, and in return he publicly acknowledged 
his fealty to the British government. 

The policy of Lord Daihousie w:iil be rendered intelligible 
Satina; re- by. -.dealing with matters of fact. The first native principality 
brought to his notice was that of Satara. The story of 
^ ^ Satara has already been told. * The representative of Sivaji 
reigned as a puppet Raja in a state prison at Satara, whilst 
successive Peishwas, or ministers, reigned as real sovereigns 
at Poona. After the extinction of the Peishwas in i8i8, 
Lord Hastings resuscitated the Raja of Satara for reasons of 
state ; took him out of a prison, and invested him with a 
small principality. He thought by so doing to reconcile 
Sindia and Holkar to the extinction of the Peishwas. But 
the generosity, whether real or apparent, was thrown away. 
The Mahrattas had long forgotten to care for the Raja of 
Satara, and they soon forgot the ex-Peishwa/ 

Extrava- elevation of the Raja of Satara from a prison 

gam to a principality turned the young man^s head* Instead of 
tensions of being grateful for his change of fortune, he was incensed 
the Raja, his benefactors for not restoring him to the throne and 
empire of Sivaji He fondly imagined that if he could 


* See mUf page 523. 
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only get rid of the British government, he might recover the 
old Mahratta sovereignty which had been usurped by the 
Peishwas for more than seventy years, and which, as far as 
Satara was concerned, had never been anything more than a 
shadow and a sham. Accordingly, in spite of his treaty 
obligations to abstain from all correspondence with states or 
individuals outside his jurisdiction, the Raja of Satara opened 
up communications with the Portuguese authorities at Croa, 
and even with the exiled Appa Sahib of Nagpore; and to 
crown his misdoings, he employed certain Brahmans to 
tamper with some sepoy officers in the Bombay army. 

It was impossible to overlook these proceedings, and there 
was some talk of punishing the Raja ; but Sir James Camac, 
the Governor of Bombay, took a lenient view of the case, 
and told the Raja that all would be forgiven if he would 
only promise to keep the treaty more faithfully for the future. 
But by this time the Raja was too far gone to listen to 
reason. He spurned all interference, asserted his sovereignty, 
and was accordingly deposed, and sent to Benares, and his 
brother was enthroned in his room. 

The new Raja of Satara took warning by the fate of his 
predecessor, and gave no trouble to the British authorities. 
But he had no son or male heir, and he repeatedly re- 
quested, the British government to permit him to adopt a son 
who should inherit the Raj, Every application however was 
refused. Under such circumstances he might possibly have 
adopted a son who would have inherited his private property, 
and performed all the religious ceremonies necessary for de- 
livering his soul from a Hindu purgatory. But he appears 
to have hoped on to the last; and in 1848, two hours 
before his death, he adopted m heir on his own responsibility, 
and left the result in the hands of the British government. 

Lord Dalhousie decided that the adopted son might in- 
herit the private property of the deceased Raja, but that the 
principality of Satara had lapsed to the British government 
This decision was confirared by the Court of Directors. 
The result was that the Raj of Satara was incorpoated 
with the Bombay Presidency, and brought under British 
administration. 

Shortly afterwards the Kerauli succession was taken into 
consideration. Kerauli was a Rajpdt principalily, which had 
paid a yearly tribute to the Peishwa ; but it was taken under 
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British protection in i8i8, and relieved from the further pay-. 
iS4S-i8s6- Qf tribute. The Raja'showed his gratitude by Joining 
“ m the outbreak of Durjan Sal of Bhurtpore in 1826 but 
he subsequently expressed his attachment -to the British 
government, and his offence was condoned. 

Adoption The Raja of Kerauli died m 1848 without a natural heir, 
leco^- but, like the Satara Raja, he adopted a son Just before his 

nised. death. Lord Dalhousie was inclined to think that Kerauli, 

like Satara, had lapsed to the British government ; but the 
Court of Directors decided that Kerauli was a protected 
ally,*^ and not a dependent principality,” and accordingly 
the government x>f Lord Dalhousie recognised the adopted 
son as the heir to the Raj* 

Nagporea In 1853 the Nagpore succession was brought under dis- 
Mahratta cussion. The fortune of ttiis Raj are of peculiar interest 
The story begins with Lord Hastings and ends with Lord 
Dalhousie ; but it may be told in the present place as an 
episode. 

British In 1818 the territory of the Bhonsla Rajas was placed at 
maaage- the disposal of the British government. The treacherous 
^87^26 Sahib had fled into exile, leaving no son, real or 

adopted, to succeed him on the throne of Nagpore. Ac- 
cordingly the ladies of the family were permitted to adopt 
a toy, who assumed the name of Bhonsla, and was accepted 
as an inflint Raja; and Mr. Richard Jenkins, the Resident 
at Nagpore, was entrusted with the management of affairs dur- 
ing the minority, and exercised something like uncontrolled 
powers. 

Pr<^penty The management of Mr. Jenkins was denounced in Eng- 
of land as a departure from the ruling doctrine of non-inter- 
Nagporc. venrion; but nevertheless it was attended with singular 
succ^s. Mr. Jenkins organised a native administration 
under British management, and did not commit the fatal 
error of expecting too much.^ The consequence was that 
in Nagpore, and in Nagpore alone, outside British territory, 
disorders were repressed, vexatious taxes abolished, debts 
liquidated, and expenditure reduced ; whilst crime diminished, 

‘ ^ ^here isa well-known <xmplet by Mat Prior, wMcb English officials 

In high p<»tiou would do wdl to bm in mind in dealing with riative 
' ’ ' ' «ibordijaatei 

Be to their virtues very kind. 

Be to their fs,ults a little blind.^* 
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revenue improved, and a large surplus accurnulated » ‘he 

young Raja attained his majority, and the ^ 
•Rr5ti«!li management was withdrawn from Nagpore. In 1837 tic 
fhe StSlS Sown utterly demoiaKsed; he cared nothing m 
for to peopfe, S rpmt hi whol. toe like a Uto 
napaluvin the female ap^^ts of his pal^ In 
of this adverse circumstance, the ^ople of 
less oppressed than those of any other native state in Ind^ 
The sv^em organised by Mr. Jenkins was much detenorated, 
ISeSSrSn the administration of justice. But the people 
smke o/“ Dunkin Sahib ’’ with affection, ^d all the middle 
a^ lower classes were heartily desirop of British rule. 

In 1853 the Raja of Nagpore died, leaving no son or A 
heir, natu^ or adopted. N^re h^ teen a « depended ^ 
principality” ever since 18 1 8 , and Lord Dalhousie had to 
aSSe'^ivhether to permit the ^^ows to adopt a son 
and thus make over Nagpore to a Mahratta 1^ who ffl^ht 
have turned out no better than his successor ; 2 or to bring 
J -n,.. pxnonents of the policy of non-intervention had mach to say 
™ it^vour Ae iiteidkty lystem which secured native princes on 
wi sup^ to tove aggravated the evils of native rule 
tTtnS’the st^e'!^ respons!^ ity, and tto stifling ^ 

theYm movement of the <^try and ^ 

lost their accustomed stimulants of war a^ plunder, and s^ 
onofTiv nr souphf consolation in vicious self-indulgence. Under such 
P^Zkt^^ ^thlre ^e grounds for hoping that non-intervention 
Wd r^ve the rense of mponsibility, and enable every native pnna- 

m^ It may haw cnst^ in soiM 
^ rrniaen affc of Rajpdt romance j but it is as tmkno^ to 
hK as Ae lc'pio^ of Kini Arthur and the Knights of the 
ToWa Tt was the dream of the Brahmamcal compilers of the H^u 
Sc !’an?is S^re;a S the fabled stories in the Arabian Nights^e 
Slden reign of Haroun Ahaschi^ Ever 

Suainted with India the vitality of nabve ^ “P w 

wedatorv wars and administrative extortions ; and when at last 
bound over by the suWdia^ alliances to 
he ^^rthe n^We sUtes were moribund, and nothmg but new blood 
wou^d impart life or eneigy to native ^ministrations. 

What wYs really wanted was a gm*ng mfluCTce to open 
nativemlers to their duties towards thar subjects, and to tnsP**® 
with that spirit of emulation which «>e 

pl£«onS were p^utol“^e^Me to stmh influences, and hence 
immSiately after his demise, but this was a religious ceremony 
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Nagpore 'Under a similar administration to that which had 
proved so successful in the Punjaub. Lord Daihousie 
decided on the latter course, and his view was accepted 
by the Court of Directors. Accordingly Nagpore was in- 
corporated with British territory, and now forms a part of 
the Central Provinces. 

Besides the annexation of territories, Lord Daihousie 
abolished certain expensive pageants, which had long ceased 
to exercise any authority or influence, and only proved a dead 
weight on the public treasury. In 1853 the titular Nawab 
of the Carnatic died ifidthout an heir ; and I^ord Daihousie 
declared the dignity extinct, and withdrew the heavy share 
of the revenue which had been made over by Lord Wellesley 
for the maintenance of the pageantry. At the same time 
pensions were assigned to the different members of the 
Carnatic family. Shortly afterwards the titular Raja of 
Tanjore died without heirs, and the family were treated in 
like fashion. Since then the home government have placed 
the diflferent pensions on a more liberal footing. 

In 1853, Baji Rao, the ex-Peishwa, was gathered to his 
fathers. He was the last xelic of the old Mahratta empire. 
He was bom in 1775, when Warren Hastings was being 
dragged into the first Mahratta war. In 1795, 
twenty, he became Peishwa of Poona. In 1802 he ran 
away from Jaswant Rao Holkar, and threw himself into the 
arms of the English at Bassein, near Bombay. He was 
restored to Poona by the British army, but forfeited his 
throne in 18x7 by his ^treacherous outbreak against the 
British government From x 8 18 to 1853, from the age of forty- 
three to that of seventy-seven, he dreamed away his life in 
oriental indulgences at Bit’ 3or, on the liberal pension of 
eighty thousand pounds a year. 

jfetji Rao left no natural heir. He had adopted a son, 
who was afterwards known as Nana Sahib, He must have 
saved a kige sum out of his yearly allowance. Nana Sahib 

aathlug ta do with the Raj, Indeed the widows were aware at the 
time that such an adoptbn Was invalid as regards the Raj without the 
^<a:ioE of me British government. 

Besides the foitgoing anne^mtions the little principality of Jhansi, in 
Bnndeikni^ la^ed to the British government ht Eke manner from want 

wttnral h^„ ^matter is, only of moment from the terrible 
ieyenge exac^ by die dniing th^ revolt of 18 J 7. 
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acknowledged that the accumulations amounted to nearly - 

three hundred thousand pounds sterling; but it was sub- 
sequently discovered that they a&regated half a million, preten- 
Nevcrtheless, Nana Sahib prayed the continuation of the sions of 
pension, and pretended that it hadi^en granted, not by way Nana 
of grace or favour, but as compensati.on to the ex-Peishwa 
for his loss of territory. Such a preposterous claim was ^ 
beneath discussion ; but it was taken into consideration by 
Lord Dalhousie and the Court of Directors, and was only 
rejected after the fullest inquiry. ^ 

The dealings of Lord Dalhousie with the Nizam of I-Iydera- 
Hyderabad demand a passing notice. By the treaty of 1801 bad : 
the Nizam was bound to furnish a military contingent in time 
of war of 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse. But the rabble Nizam’s 
soldiery which he supplied during the subsequent wars Contin- 
proved to be worse than useless in the field. Accordingly it gent, 
was agreed by mutual consent that a permanent force should 
be maintained by the Nizam, reduced to half the number 
of native troops, but to be disciplined and commanded by 
British officers. This new body of troops was known as the 
Nizam’s Contingent, as distinguished from the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force.^ 

From a very early period the Nizam had failed to provide 
the necessary funds for the maintenance of the Contingent, 

From time to time large advances were made by the British Nizam, 
government to meet the current expenditure, until a debt 
accumulated of half a million sterling. The Nizam might 
have escaped this obligation by disbanding the Contingent ; 
but this he repeatedly and obstinately refused to do, and 
indeed the force was necessary for the maintenance of peace 
and order in his own territories. Again, he might have dis- 
banded the hordes of foreign mercenaries, Arabs and 
Rohillas, which he kept up under the name of an army, and 
which were a burden upon his treasury, a terror to his subjects, 
and useless for all military purposes. But he was as obsti- 
nate upon this point as upon the other. At last, in 1843, he 
was told by Lord Ellenborough that unless the debt was 
liquidated and the necessary funds were provided regularly 
for the future, the British government would take over territory 
and revenue as security for the payment. 

r The Nizam’s Contingent on the new footing contisted of 
infimtry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries. 
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This threat seems to have created some alarm in Hyder- 
abad. Chandu Lai resigned the post of minister, and the 
Nizam attempted to carry on the administration alone, but 
his efforts were fitful and desultory. Meanwhile mere dribblets 
of the debt were paid off, and the Resident was amused with 
excuses and promises ; and in this fashion matters drifted on. 

At last Lord Dalhousie insisted on a cession of sufficient 
territory to provide for the maintenance of the Nizam’s Con- 
tingent He would not touch the hereditary dominions of the 
Nizam ; he merely took over the territory of Berar, which Lord 
Wellesley had given to the Nizam in 1803, after the con- 
quest of the Rajaof Nagpore. Accordingly Berar was brought 
under British administration ; and since then all surplus 
revenue accruing from the improvements in the revenue 
system has been made over to the Nizam’s treasury. 

The last important measure in the areer of Lord Dal- 
housie was the annexation of Oude. The story of Oude 
is an unpleasant episode ip the history of British India. 
In 1764 the English conquered Oude, but Lord Clive 
gave it back to thq Nawab Vizier. In 1801 Lord Wellesley 
took over one half of the territor)" to provide for the defence 
of Hindustan against Afghans, French, and Mabrattas. 
From the days of Lord Wellesley to those of Lord Dalhousie 
Oude was a millstone round the neck of the British govern- 
ment Every Governor-General in turn condemned the 
administration of Oude as tyrannical, extortionate, and cor- 
rupt to the last degree ; each in turn denounced the reigning 
Nawab Vizier, and yet shrank from the distasteful task of 
taking the neces^ry steps for carrying out a radical reform. 
Lord Hastings tried polite remonstrance ; he wished, he said, 
to treat the Nawab Vizier like a gentleman ; and the result 
that the Nawab Vizier assumed the title of king,” in 
order to place himself on a par with the so-called king of 
Delhi. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck, the friend of native 
princes, threatened to assume the direct administration of 
Oude, but ultimately left India without doing it. From 
the day of his departure the introduction of British rule 
in Oude was a mere question of time. It was one of 
those painful operations which no Governor-General liked 
to perform ; but it was absolutely necessary to the well-being, 
pot onl} of tile people of Oude, but of the British empire 
in India. In 1847 Lord Hardinge, who had laboured to 
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save the Sikh government in the Punjab, was so aghast at the 
desolation of Oude, that he solemnly warned the king that 
the British government would assume the management of 
his country within two years unless he employed the interval 
in carrying out a complete reform in his adrainistration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the British Resident at Luck- 
now, made a tour through Oude, and reported m the state 
of the countiy. The people were ut the mercy of the sol- 
diery and landholders. Whilst Oude was protected by 
British troops from every possible foe, a standing army of 
seventy thousand men was kept up by the king; and as 
the pay of the troops was very smdl, and nearly always in 
arrears, they were driven to prey upon the helpless villagers. 
It is needless to dwell on the plunder, outrage and crime 
that were the natural consequence. The wretched inhabit- 
ants complained t^at brigands and outlaws were sometimes 
merciful; but that the king's troops never knew how to 
pity or howto spare. The Taldkdars, or landholders, built 
forts throughout the country, and levied revenue and black 
mail, like the Afghan chiefs who preyed on Hindustan 
before the days of Akbar. All this while the king was shut 
up in his palace ; he was seen by no one except women, 
musicians, and buffoons. The government was a monstrous 
system of corruption, under which every office was bought 
with money, and every official was left to reimburse himself 
fast as he could by oppression and extortion. Reform 
out of the question ; every evil had been festering in the 
politic for the greater part bf a century, and nothing 
but new blood could save the country from destruction. 

Lord Dalbousie was anxious to deal gently with the king 
of Oude, The family had always been loyal to the British 
government, and had always done their best to help it in the 
hour of need. Lord DaJhousie would have left the king in 
the possession of the sovereignty whilst taking over the direct 
management of his territories;. But the patience of the 
Court of Directors was worn out ; they were determined to 
annex the countiy and.,abolish the throne; and in 1856, 
being the last year of Lord Dalhousie's administration, the 
sovereignty of the kings of Oude was brought to a close. 

During the adrainistration of Lord Ddhousie the hill 
tribes of Bengal forced themselves on the attention of the 
British government As far back as 183a there bad been a 
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strange rising of the Koles, an aboriginal tribe of Western 
Bengal, who at some remote period had been driven into the 
hills by the Hindu settlers, and there maintained their 
primitive language, habits, and superstitions, down to modem 
times. The Koles had been troubled by British laws and 
exasperated by encroaching Zemindirs. Accordingly they 
broke out in rebellion, and committed many outrages 
before they were repressed. Lord William Bentinck with- 
drew the Koles from the operation of the ordinary laws, 
and placed their country in charge of a special commis- 
sioner. Since then the Koles had advanced in civilisation 
and prosperity, and large numbers had been converted to 
Christianity. In 185^ there was an insurrection of another 
aboriginal tribe, known as the Santas, who inhabit the hiP 
ranges of Rajmahal on the north-west frontier of Benga 
proper. They had been harassed by the civil suits of Bengali 
money-lenders, and they advanced into the plains, to the 
number of thirty thousand men, to make war upon the 
British government with pickaxes and poisoned arrows. The 
British authorities were taken by surprise. The Santdls 
began the work of pillage and murder, and spread abroad 
a wild alarm before a British force could be marched 
against them. The outbreak, however, was soon suppressed, 
and Lord Dalhoiisie dealt with the Santdls in the same way 
that Lord William Bentinck had dealt with the Koles, 
namely, hj placing them in charge of a special commis- 
moner. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


SEPOY MUTINIES : LOKB CANNING. 

A.D. 1856 TO 1858. 

Loro Canning was forty-four years of age when he sue- a.i>. 
ceeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India. He ^'^5^ 
had seen something of official life; he had been Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Sir Robert Peel, and Canning, 
Postmaster - General under Lord Aberdeen and Lord Govemor- 
Palmerston. He was a good administrator — ^moderate, 
cautious, conscientious, and “ safe ; and as such he was 
well fitted to cany on, slowly but surely, the great work of 
moral and material progress begun by Lord Dalhousie. 

In 1856 the political atmosphere of India, was without Cloudl<-ss 
a cloud. A few erenis occurred, but they were of smaR ^856. 
historical interest, and cannot he^ regarded as in any way 
foreshadowing the storm which was about to burst upon the 
plains of Hindustan. 

The annexation of Oude had been carried out with more Englkli 
harshness than Lord Dalhousie had‘* intended. The king 
removed from Lukhnow- to Calcutta, and settled down with ^0^ 
his women and dependants in the suburbs at Garden R;each, 
whilst the queen-mother and heir apparent went on a brot- Lawrefice. 
less mission to England. Meanwhile an administotion; 
like that which had proved so successful in the Pun|a.b, was 
introduced into Oude ; but it did not work strHX)tMy, The 
new rulers forgot that Oude was not a conqu^M country 
like the Punjab; and that the Oude TaWkdars^ bad as 
they may have been, were not rebels and traitors against 
the British government Consequentljr the leading officers 
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themselves ; and there were many cora- 
‘ officials and landholders. 

^ was appointed 
believed that all 

1 of Delhi was' placed 
_ 803, when Shah Alam was 
ir protection by Lord Wellesley, the kings 
a history. The family dwelt in the old 
Delhi, and multiplied in _ Muhammadan 
life was made up of vain attempts to 
' and pomp of a bygone age, or. to obton 
nsion from the British government. A 1 
ad died out of the family. Deaths, mar- 
1 followed in dreary monotony, varied by 
igues, which had little meaning or interest 

a walls. ^ ^ a, * 

residence of the Moghul family at Delhi 
e capital. The Muhammadan population 
cted towards the British rule than m any 
lia. Lord Wellesley would have removed 
ngal at the beginning of the cratury ; but 
reant of that day clung to Delhi with the 
pertinacity of second childhpod, and it seemed ^ 

remove hL in his old age. Since Jicji two g^^rations 
had passed awky; the Moghul court had 
quatSl nuis^ce, and Lord Dalhousie determmed to banish 

The rdgning king at Delhi was an infirm bid rnan named 

The hdr.pp»e„.was hU 

Lord Dalhousie agreed to recognise the 
successor to the pageant throne, and to make 
to his pension, on the condition that he should clear o 
of DelM on the death of his gian^ather, and take up Ms 
abode at the Kiitub-an old royal residence near Delh . 
which had been founded ^he thirteenth centmy. Bu 
Bahadut'Shah married a young wife in his old age, a^ sh 
gave birth to a son ; and henerforth 


disputed amongst 

1856- 1 S57 plaints of severity towards native 

— - At last, early in 1857, Sir Henry Lawrence 

Chief Commissioner of Oude, and it was b 
would soon be well. . „ , , . 

Moght.1 The status of the so-called kings 
kinis of upon a new footing. Ever since i! 
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There is bo moral doubt that he was poisoned, and that the ■ A-n 
young queen was implicated in the crime. The catastrophe 
was suspiciously followed by applications from old Bahadur 
Shah that the son of his favourite wife might be recognised intrigues 
by the Governor-General as the heir and successor to the at Delhi, 
thronll , But the request was refused. An elder brother 
stood in the way, and Lord Canning recognised this elder 
brother as heir apparent, but without .any bargaining or 
agreement. When Bahadur Shah died the new king was to 
remove to the Kiltub by the simple decree of the British 
government 

The wrath of the favourite queen may be left to the im- Wrath of 
agination. She is said to have been a daughter of the young 
house of Nadir Shah, and the hereditary ambition of the 
family was burning in her brain. She intrigued in all direc- 
tions against the British government ; possibly with the 
Shah of Persia, with whom Great Britain was at war ; pos- 
sibly with Kuzzilbash chiefs at Kdbul; but the extent and 
character of her plots must be left to conjecture. No 
one dreamt that the mortified princess could in any way 
work mischief to the British government ; and to this day 
it is difficult to believe that she was in any way the originator 
of the sepoy mutiny. 

Meantime there were more difficulties writh Persia respect- Persian 
ing Herit. The death of Yar Muhammad Khan, in 1852, war, 
was followed by troubles in Herat ; and the province be- 
came a bone of contention between the Shah of Persia 
and old Dost Muhammad Khan, of ELibuL At last the 
Shah moved an army to Herdt and captured the fortress, 
contrary to his treaty with the British government Accord- 
ingly England declared war against Persia. An expedition 
was sent from Bombay to the Persian Gulf under the com- 
mand .of Sir James Outram. The alliance with Kibui was 
strengthened ; ^ four thousand stand of arms were presented 
to Dost Muhammad Khan, and he was promised a subsidy 
of ten thousand pounds a month so long as the Persian war 
lasted. The capture of'Bushire by the English and the 
victory at Mohamrah brought the Shah to his senses. He 
withdrew from Afghanistan, and renounced all pretensions 

^ The hostility of Dost Khan the second Sikh 

w'ar had been condoned ; and a treaty of friendship was concluded by 
Lord Dalhousie with the Kabul ruler in 1855. 
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A.i>. to Herftj and in March, 1857, peace conclndeci 
1856-1857 between Great Brimin and Persia* 

About 'this time there is said to have been ramours of a 
coming danger to British rule in India* In some parts of 
the countiy chupaties, or cakes, were circulated in a 'myste- 
rious manner from village to village. Prophecies were also 
rife that in 1857 the Company's Raj would come to an end. 
Lord Canning has been blamed for not taking alarm at 
these proceedings; but something of the kind has always 
been going on in India."^ Cakes or cocoa-nuts are given away 
in solemn fashion ; and as the villagers are afraid to keep them 
or eat them, the circulation goes on to the end of the chapter. 
Then again holy men and prophets have always been com- 
mon in India. They foretell pestilence and famine, the 
downfall of British rule, or the destruction of the whole 
world. They are often supposed to be endowed with super- 
natural powers, and to be impervious to bullets ; but these 
phenomena invariably disappear whenever they come in 
contact with Europeans, especially as all such characters 
are liable to be treated as vagrants without visible means 
of subsistence.^ 

^ A great deal of alarm has been written and spoken as r^^rds 
native mtrignes. As a matter of fact, plots and intrigues of one sort 
or another are the daily life of the natives of India. There are more 
plots and intrigues in a single establishment of native servants than in a 
hundred Engli>k households. An Englishman in India, who chooses to 
study the eha^aetcr of Ms servants, will know more in a few momhs, '■ 
of native thoughts and ways than he can learn in books from the study 
of a Efetime. A still better insight into native character may be 
obtained in government schools. The author is conscious that during 
the three or four years that he held the post of Professor of Moral 
Fhil«>phy and Logic in the Madras Presidency College, he gained a 
larger knowledge of Hindu life, and a greater respect for ilindu 
chaiucter, than during the many years he has since spent m ofoci.al 
and literary di^ks* warm MendaMps young Hindus, 

tbeir dcv<itibtt to the wi.->hfis of thefer th© uare«irv«i 

trast which they place m thrir 'Mstractiw* who take 

trouble 10 wm conMence, have new fwriiaips l»eii suffictently 
appreciate. 

® Tliwe are few human beings m hetfhess or so ignorant that they 
canned prophesy the end of ail things. Prophecies however are not con- 
ined to oriailals* llie gresU German tmveller, Carsten Niebuhr, who 
visited Bombay in yews after the battle of Panipul, was 

fi^ty df the fclloimg oracular rntterasme, wMch reads somewhat : 
rtmugelj by ^ histo«ys--^**The power of the Muham- 

mada^ ini^ bacom^ daily tei and there are at present some 
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One dangerous sfcorj, however, got abroad in the : 

part ,0,f 18. which ought to have been stopped , at once, 
and for. which the military authorities were wholly and 
solely to blame. The Enfield rifle was^ being intrcKlaced-; cartridges, 
it ^ required new cartridges, whioh in England were- greased ■ 

with the^ fat of beef or pork. The .military authorities in 
India, with strange indifference to the prejudices of sepoys, 
ordered the car^dges to be prepared at Calcutta .in like 
manner; forgetting that the fat of pigs was hateful to 
the Muhammadans, whilst the fat of cows was still more 
horrible in the eyes of the Hindus. 

The excitement begari at Barrackpore, sixteen miles. from Panie.at 
Calciuta At this station there were four regiments 
sepoys, and no Europeans except the regimental officers.^ 

One day a low caste native, known as a Laskar, asked a 
Brahman sepoy for a drink of water from his brass pot. 

The Brahman refused, as it would defile his pot The 
Laskar retorted that the Brahraamwas already defiled by 
biting cartridges which had been greyed with cow*s fat 
This vindictive taunt was based on truth. Laskars had 
been employed at Calcutta in preparing the new cartridges^ 
and the man was possibly one, of &em. The taunt created 
a wild panic at Barrackpore;, Slrai'ige, however, to saij, 
none of the new cartridges ^had issued to the sepcf s ; 

and had this been promptly ©canned to the men, and the 
sepoys Jeft to grease theirrown. oirtridges, the alarmti m^t 
have died dut But tl«*‘ expismtion was delayed unii the 

Hindu princes who may tie natioii h its andeni: 

The Mahrattas have a project las this 

aspect. It is the exorliti^ piwsx of die the# present 

retards the progressive itnppvenwat of the Hindis when ihm 
calosm!^ statue^ whose fM. are of md which km kem misai 
conquering merchant^ he hcofeen in pieces, m eeient which may 
fall qnt^soQEer than hi^ppo^ed, than shall Hindus^ l«ecw» again a 
flonrishij:^' ccantry.**^ The learned Oerinan mast been atterly 
ignorant of llahral:^ rpile^ and seems to have fonwn^ m id<wt inifc of 
his moral consdott* 

^ A s^xjy reglroentr erf infancy in the Ben^I was at diis time 
compc«d of 1,0^ pwmtes, lao non-commissawwd officer^ awi 
commfe-ioned oliceB%. all n^ves. It was di^d^ hito tea 
each^containing iep^ivates, 12 non-commissifiwoi offioot, and 2 wfiv 
missfcned officess^^ Tbe non*eonmiissioned offejars ware hncwpi as nate, 
and ^havildw^ corwpmdiag to corpewds and sergeants. . The ocwir 
missioned ofliews ware known as jemadarsani snlwlid^ c«rr«|w>n#iig 
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whole of fte 

^ SSito 'mud, »d ILTemor Wen sepoys refused to 
1-Hr Svs have proved themselves brave under fire, 

£11*071211^ churns wHen wt”a 

^«;i«rox 7 li‘npci and teleeraph wires. The Jinneia rme was 
new rnystery ; and the busy brains of the sepoys were soon 
i wS to divine the motive of the Enghsh m pe^mg 
cartridges with cow’s fat. They had always taken to them- 
selves ^the sole credit of having conquered Inpa for the 
Company • and they now imagined that the Enpis wan e 
toera to conquer Persia and China. According y, they 
suspected that Lord Canmng was going to ^e them a 
strong as Europeans by destroying caste, forcing them to 

to lieutenants and (^ptaius. The European officers corresponded to 

th^ in quartered in barracks, but in lines. 

The sepoy ^ thatched huts, a company to each 

ir ro‘oT^h^row ra°s-ll circular buUding for storing 

arms and KgSows Tthltched houses near 

The of the men during 

^he dm In order however to maintain continuous Euro- 
the heat of ^ j, ser-eants were allowed to every regi- 

Ctro'^-wtoiXlinel and report d-y by day aU that was going 

'’“i TSh^v«^^“7*excuse for the military authorities even in 
theSt^r^^greased^d^^^ 

, ' uatkte as the **iaagie ho^’^ 
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become Christians, and making them eat beef and drink A'^* 
beer. r ’ • 

The story of the greased cartridges, with all its absurd 
embellishments, ran up the Ganges and Jumna to Benares, 
Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, and the great cantonment at 
Meerut ; whilst another current of lies ran back again 
from Meerut to Barrackpore. It was noised abroad that the 
bones of cows and pigs had been ground into powder, and 
thrown into wells and mingled with flour and butter, in 
order to destroy the caste of the masses and convert them 
to. Christianity.^ 

The stories of sinister designs on the part of the English Sepoy 
were sharpened by sepoy grievances. Very much had been grievances, 
done for the well-being of the native army ; the sepoys 
had become puffed up and unmanageable ; and they com- 
plained of wrongs, or what appeared in their eyes to be 
wrongs, which Englishmen cannot easily understand. When 
quartered in foreign countries, such as Sinde and the Pun- 
jab, they had been granted an extra allowance, known as 
batta; but when Sinde and the Punjab became British terri- 
tory the batta was withdrawn. Numbers, again, had been 
recruited in Oude, and they had another secret grievance. 

So long as Oude was under Muhammadan rule, every com- 
plaint from an Oude sepoy, that his family or kindred 
were oppressed, was forwarded. to the British Resident at 
Lukhnow, and promptly redressed. When, however, the 
country was brought under British administration the com- 
plainants were referred to the civil courts. This was resented 
by the sepoy as a grave indignity. He was no longer the 
great man of the family or village; he could no longer 
demand the special interference of the British Resident in 
their behalf. Accordingly he was exasperated at the in- 
troduction of British rule in Oude; at the same time he 
never manifested the slightest desire for the restoration of 
the ex-king. 


^ There was some excuse for this credulity. Forced conversiotis had 
been cammou enough under Muhammadan rule, Aurangzeb destroyed 
ps^odas and idols, and compelled all servants of government to become 
Muhammadans, Tippu Sultan converted crowds of Brahmans to 
Islam by compelling them to swallow cow’s flesh. The Hindu sepoys, 
who had been taken prisoners by the Afghans during the Kabul war, 
were forced to become Muhammsuiaiis, 
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In January, 1857, there were incendiary fires at Barrack- 
pore. In , Februaty, General Hearsay, who commanded 
^ the Presidency division, expostulated with the sepoys on 
^ the absurdity of their fears as regarded their religion ; but 
his words were without authority, and no one heeded them. 

Towards the end of February a detachment of the 34th 
: Native Infantry at Barrackpore arrived at Berhampore, a 
hundred and twenty miles up cduntry, near Murshedabad. 
Accordingly the sepoys from Barrackpore told the story of 
the cartridges to their comrades of the 19th Native Infantry, 
which was stationed at Berhampore. A day or two afterwards 
the sepoys of the 19th refused to receive the cartridges that 
were served out to them ; and at night-time they seized their 
arms, shouted defiance, and created a disturbance. Unfor- 
tunately there were no European soldiers at Berhampore; 
indeed there was only one European regiment in the whole 
line of country^ from Barrackpore to Patna, a distance of 
four hundred miles; and half of that was quartered at Fort 
William at Calcutta, and the otlier half at Dumdum, six miles 
from Calcutta,^ Colonel Mitchell, the officer in command at 
Berhampore, had no force to bring to bear upon the muti- 
nous infantry except a detachmexit of native cavalry and a 
battery of native artillery ; and it was exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether they would act against their fellow-countrymen. 
However, the 19th was not ripe for revolt; and after some 
remonstrances the sepoys laid down their arms and returned 
to the lines. 

In March the 84th Europeans was brought away from Ran- 
goon to the river Hughii. With this additional strength, Lord 
Canning resolved to take action. Accordingly the 19th was 
marched from Berhampore to Barrackpore to be disbanded. 
Before it reached its destination there was much excitement 
in the lines of the 34th, which probably originated in the sym- 
pathies of the sepoys for their comrades who were coming 
from Berhampore. A sepoy, named Mungal Pandy, walked 
about the lines with a loaded pistol, calling upon his com- 
rades to rise, and threatening to shoot the first European 

^ There was also one European regiment at Dinapore, near Patna, 
another at Agia. Beyond these there was nothing but a handfui of 
European artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the Company's 
European army. The largest European force in Hindustan was 
stationed at Meenit, forty miles from Delhi. 
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that appeared. /Lieutenant Baugh, the- adjutant of the a.d. 

. regiment, rode to^ the parade-ground, followed by the Euro- ^^57 
pean sergeant and a Muhammadan orderly. Mungal Pandy 
fired at him, wounded his horse, and brought Lieutenant 
Baugh to the ground. A sculfie ensued; Baugh received a 
severe blow from a sword ; whilst a guard of sepoys under 
a jemadar stood by and did nothing. The sergeant came 
up breathless, called on the jemadar for help, and tried to seize 
Mungal Pandy ; but he too was struck down. To crown all, the 
Jemadar came up with his twenty sepoys and began to beat 
the heads of the two Europeans with the butt ends of their 
muskets. At this moment Mungal Pandy was arrested by 
the Muhammadan orderly; and General Hearsay galloped 
up, pistol in hand, and ordered the sepoy guard back to 
their posts, threatening to shoot the first man who disobeyed 
orders. The sepoys were overawed by the general, and the 
disaffection was stayed. Mungal Pandy saw that his game 
was up, and tried to shoot himself, but failed. A day or 
two afterwards the European regiment from Rangoon was 
marched to Barrackpore; and the 19th Native Infantry 
arrived from Ber ham pore, and was disbanded without fur- 
ther trouble. In the following April Mungal Pandy and 
the mutinous jemadar were brought to trial, convicted, and 
hanged. 

For a brief interval it was hoped that the disaffection was Gathering 
suppressed. Excitement manifested itseif in various ways of the 
' at diffeient stations throughout the length of Hindustan 
and the Punjab — at Benares, Lukhnow, Agra, Umballa, and * 
Sealkote, In some stations there were incendiary fires j in ^ * 
others the sepoys were wanting in their usual respect to 
their European officers. But it was believed that the storm 
was spending itself, and that the dark clouds were passing 
away. 

Suddenly, on the 3rd of May, there was an explosion at Explosion 
Lukhnow. A regiment of Oude Irregular Infantry, pre-atLukh- 
viousiy in the service of the king, broke out in mutiny, 
and began to threaten &eir European officers. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, the new Chief Commissioner, had a European sup- 
regiment at his disposal, namely the 32nd Foot. That pressioahy 
same evening he ordered out the regiment, , and a battery 
of eight guns manned by Europeans, together with four 
sepoy regiments, tlrree of infantry and one uf cavalry. With 
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this force he proceeded to the lines of the mutineers, about 
seven miles off. The Oude Irregulars were taken by sur- 
prise ; they saw infantry and cavalry on either side, and the 
European guns in front. They were ordered to lay down 
their arms, and they obeyed. At this moment the artillery 
lighted their port fires. The mutineers were seized with a 
pLic, and rushed away in the darkness ; but the ringleaders 
and most of their followers were pursued and arrested by 
the native infantry and cavalry, and confined pending trial. 
Subsequently it transpired that the native regiments sympa- 
thised with the mutineers, and would have shown it but for 
their dread of Henry Lawrence and the Europpns. The 
energetic action of Lawrence sufficed to maintain order for 
another month in Oude. Meanwhile the 34th Native In- 
fantry was disbanded at Barrackpore, and again it was 
hoped that the disaffection was stayed. 

The demon of mutiny was only scotched. Within a week 
of the outbreak at Lukhnow, the great military station of 
Meerut was in a blaze. Meerut was only forty miles from 
Delhi, and the largest cantonment in India. There were 
three regiments of sepoys,— two of infantry and one of 
cavalry; but there were enough Europeans to. scatter four 
times the number; namely, a battalion of the 60th Rifles, a 
regiment of Dragoon Guards known as the Carabineers, two 
troops of horse artillery, and a light field battery. 

In spite of the presence of Europeans there were more 
indications of excitement at Meerut than at any other station 
in t.ie north-west. At Meerut the story of the greased cart- 
ridges had been capped by the story of the bone-dust ; and 
there were the same kind of incendiary fires, the same lack 
of respect towards European officers, and the same whispered 
resolve not to touch the cartridges, as at Barrackpore. The 
station was commanded by General Hewitt, whose advancing 
years unfitted him to cope with the storm which was bursting 
upon Hindustan. 

The regiment of sepoy cavalry at Meerut was strongly 
suspected of disaffection ; accordingly it was resolved to put 
the men to the test. On the 6th of May it was paraded in 
the presence of the European force, and cartridges were 
served out ; not the greased abominations from Calcutta, 
but the old ones which had been used times innumerable by 
the sepoys and their fathers. But the men were terrified 
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and obstinate, and eighty-five stood out and refused to take : a d. 
the cartridges. The offenders were at once arrested, ' and ^^57 
tried by a court-martial of native officers ; they were found 
guilty, and sentenced to various periods of imprisonment, 
but recommended for mercy. General Hewitt saw no 
grounds for mercy, excepting in the case of eleven young 
troopers ; and on Saturday, the 9 th of May, the sentences 
were earned out. The men were brought on parade, ■ 
stripped of their uniforms, and loaded with irons. They 
implored the general for mercy, and finding it hopeless, 
began to reproach their comrades ; but no one dared to 
strike a blow in the presence of loaded cannon and rifles. 

At last the prisoners were carried off and placed in a Jail, 
not in charge of European soldiers, but under a native 
guard. 

The military authorities at Meerut seem to have been Terrible 
under a spell. The next day was Sunday, the loth of May, rising at 
and the hot sun rose with its usual glare in the Indian sky. 

The European barracks were at a considerable distance loth May. 
from the native lines, and the intervening space was covered 
with shops and houses surrounded by trees and gardens. 
Consequently the Europeans in the barracks knew nothing 
of what was going^ on in the native quarter. Meanwhile 
there were commotions in the sepoy lines and neighbouring 
bazaars. The sepoys were taunted by the loose women of the 
place with permitting their comrades to*be imprisoned and 
fettered. At the same time they were smitten with a mad 
fear that the European soldiers were to be let loose upon them. 

The Europeans at Meerut saw nothing a^d heard nothing. 

Nothing was noted on that Sunday morning, excepting the 
absence of native servants from many of the houses, and 
that was supposed to be accidental. Morning service was 
followed by the midday heats, and at five o'clock in the 
afternoon the Europeans were again preparing for church. 

Suddenly there was an alarm of fire, followed by a volley of 
musketry, discordant yells, the clattering of cavalry, and the 
bugle sounding pm alaim. The sepoys had worked them- 
selves up to a frenzy of excitement ; the prisoners were 
released with a host of jail birds ; the native infantry joined 
the native cavalry, and. the colonel of one of the regiments 
was shot by the sepoys of the other. Inspired by a wild 
fear and fury, the sepoys ran about murdering or wounding 
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every European ttiey met, and setting houses on ire, amidst 
deafening shouts and uproar. 

.Meanwhile there were fatal delays in turning out the 
Europeans. The Rifles were paraded for church, and time 
w^s lost in getting arms and serving out ball cartridges. 
The Carabineers were absurdly put through a roll call, and 
then lost their way amongst the shops and gardens. Mean- 
while European officers were being butchered by the in- 
furiaied sepoys. Gentlemen and ladies were fired at or 
sabrt d whilst hurrying back in a panic from church. Flaming 
houses and crashing timbers were ‘filling all hearts with 
terror, and the shades of evening were falling upon the 
gen jrai havoc and turmoil, when the Europeans reached the 
native lines and found that the sepoys had gone, no one 
knew wfiither. 

'I he truth was soon told. The mutiny had become a 
revolt: ibe sepoys were on the way to Delhi to proclaim 
the old Moghul as sovereign of Hindustan ; and there 
was no Gillespie to gallop after them and crush the revolt 
at its outset; as had been done at Vellore half a century 
belore. One thing, hewever, was done. There were no 
European regiments at Delhi ; nothing but three regiments 
of infantry, and a battery of native artillery. The 

st,tim was commanded by Brigadier Graves; and there 
were no Europeans under his orders excepting the officers 
anti sergeants attached to the three native corps. Accord- 
ingly telegrams were sent to Brigadier Graves to tell him 
that the mutineers were on their way to Delhi. 

Monday at Delhi was worse than the Sunday at Meerut. 
The British cantonment was situated on a rising ground 
about two miles from the city, which was known as the 
Ridge. The great magazine, containing immense stores of 
ammunition, was situated in the heart of the city. One of 
the three sepoy regiments was on duty in the city ; the 
other two remained in the cantonment on the Ridge. 

^ The approach to Delhi from Meerut was defended by the 
little river Hindun, which was traversed by a small bridge. 
It was proposed to procure a couple of cannon from the 
maga. ine and place them on the bridge ; but before this 
could be done the rebel cavalry from Meerut were seen 
crossing the river, and were subsequently followed by 
the rebel infantry. The magazine remained in charge of 
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Lieuteiiaiit Willoughby of the Bengal Artillery. He was a. a 
associated with two other officers, and six conductors and ' 
sergeants; the rest' of the establishment was composed “■ " 
entirely: of natives. 

Brigadier Graves did his best to protect the city and Prepara- 
cantonment until the arrival of the expected Europeans from tioiis 
Meerut Indeed, throughout the morning and greater part of 
the afternoon every one in Delhi was expecting the arrival 
of the Europeans. Brigadier Graves ordered all the non- 
military residents, including ladies and children, to repair to 
Fiagstafif Tower, — a round building of solid brickwork at 
some distance from the city. Large detachments of sepoys 
were sent from the Ridge to the Kashmir gate, under the 
command of their European officers, to help the sepoy 
regiment on duty to maintain order in the city. 

Presently the rebel troops from Meerut came up, accom- Sepoy 
panied by the insurgent rabble of Delhi. The English regiments 
officers prepared to charge them, and gave the order to fire, 
but some of the sepoys refused to obey, or only fired into ^ 
the air. The English officers held on, expecting the 
European soldiers from Meerut. The sepoys hesitated to 
join the rebels, out of dread of the coming Europeans. At 
last the Delhi sepoys threw in their lot with the rebels, and 
shot down their own officers. Tiie revolt spread throughout 
the whole city ; and the suspense of the English on the 
Ridge, and at Flagstaff Tower, began to give way to the 
agony of despair. ^ 

Suddenly, at four o’clock in the afternoon, a column of Explosion 
white smoke arose from the city, and an explosion was of the 
heard far and wide. Willoughby and his eight associates 
had held out to the last, waiting and hoping for the coming of 
the Europeans. They fiad closed and barricaded the gates of 
the magazine ; and they had posted six-pounders at the gates, 
loaded with double charges of grape, and laid a train to the 
powder magazine. Messengers came in the name of Bahadur 
Shah to demand the surrender of the magazine, bin no 
answer was returned. •The enemy approached, and raised 
ladders against the walls; whilst the native establishment 
escaped over some sheds and joined the rebels. At this 
crisis the guns opened fire. Round after round of grape 
made fearful havoc on the mass of humanity that was 
heaving and surging round the gates. At last the ammunitioa 
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was exhausted No one could leave the guns to bring up 
more shot. The mutineers were pouring in on all sides 
Lieutenant WiUoughby gave the signal j Conductor Scully 
tired the train ; and with one tremendous upheaval the 
magMine was blown into the air, together with fifteen hundred 
gallant nine had expected to escape. 
Willoughby and three others got away, scorched, maimed, 
brmsed, and nearly msensible ; but Scully and his comrades 
were never seen again. Willoughby died of his injuries six 
weeks afterwards, whilst India and Europe were ringing with 

131S 

^ All this while bloody tragedies were taking place within 
^ '^plbi. The rebels from Meerut were quarter- 

^ royal precincts, and murdering every 
.f fr 1- ' ■ Mr- ^'raser the commissioner, 

Mr. Hutchinson the collector, and Captain Douglas, who 
commanded the palace guards, were all slaughtered within 
the palace walls. So was an English chaplain, with his 
wte, daughter, and another young lady, all of whom had 
been residing as guests with Captain Douglas. Fifty Chris- 
tian people— men, women, and children— who had been 
^ptured by the rebels and thrown as prisoners in the palace 
dungeons, were butchered in cold blood bv the order of 
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The revolution at Delhi opened the eyes of Lord Canning a.t>. 
to the gravity of the crisis. Hitherto his sympathies had ’^^^7 
been with the sepoys. An ignorant and credulous soldiery Change 
had been thrown into a panic, and had been worked into a ia i^rd 
state of perilous excitement by intriguing Brahmans and Canning, 
fanatical Mdllas, as well as by secret agents and alarmists 
of all kinds.- But now the excitement had culminated in 
intoxication and madness ; the sepoys were thirsting for the 
blood of Europeans; and pity was changed to indignation 
and horror. Accordingly Lord Canning telegraphed for 
European regiments from every quarter — -from Bombay and 
Burma, from Madras and Ceylon — to crush a rebellion 
which was establishing a reign of terror in Hindustan. 

The sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore might possibly have Mutiny of 
been crushed at the outset by physical force. In 1824, 
at the beginning of the Burmese war, there was a similar 
mutiny at the same cantonment Three sepoy regiments " 

had been ordered to Chittagong, but refused to march. 

They bad been frightened by rumours of the bad climate of 
Burma, and the magical arts which were said to be practised 
by the Burmese. There had also been some difficulties 
about transport, and they demanded an extra allowance, 
known as double batta. Sir Edward Paget was Commander- 
in-chief in Bengal. He marched to Barrackpore with two 
regiments of Europeans and a detachment of artillery. He 
paraded the disaffected regiments in the presence of the 
Europeans, and loaded his guns with grape. The sepoys 
were told that they must either bOgin the march or ground 
their arms. They replied with defiant shouts. Then the 
fatal order was given, and the guns opened fire on the dis- 
affected soldiery. Seven sepoys only were killed, but the 
remainder broke up and fled in a panic of terror. Sir 
Edward Paget was much censured, but a generation passed 
away before there was another mutiny. 

Whether Paget was right or wrong, it would have been a Empire 
blunder and a crime to have taken such an extreme measure 
at the outset of the disaffection in 1857. Indeed, Lord 
Canning indignantly refused to contemplate such measures ; '1857. 
and by so doing he saved the reputation of the British 
nation. But when the sepoy rebels set up the Moghul at 
Delhi as their nominal sovereign, *the security of the popu- 
lation of India was at stake. In other words, the 
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A.D. establishment of the supremacy of the British government 
2^57 at the earliest possible date was necessary, not only for the 
safety of the British empire in India, but for the salvation 
of the masses. 

Revolt of The progress of the revolt throws no further light on 
the Bengal its origin or character. Station after station foEowed the 
example of Meerut The sepoys seem to have all been 
infected by the same delirious fever ; they rose in mutiny, 
shot down their officers in most cases, set the buddings on 
fire, plundered the treasury, and then rushed off to Delhi. 
Wherever, however, the Europeans were in any force, and 
were brought directly to bear upon the mutineers regardless 
of red tape and routine, the station was either saved from 
destruction, or the mischief was reduced to a minimum. 
Political It would be tedious and needless to tell the story of 
clement, the sepoy revolt so far as it was a mere military mutiny, 
with Delhi for its headr^uarters. But at three stations 
the mutiny was more or less of a political characier, 
which imparts an individuality to the history : namdy, at 
Lukhnow, at Jhahsi, and at Cavvnpore. 

L^hnow: The city ofLukhnow, the capital of Oude, extends four 
miles along the right bank of the river Goomti. All the 
^^idency buildings, including the British Residency, were 

Much! situated between the city and the river. The Residency 

Bawim. was a large walled inclosure, comprising not only the 

mansion of the Chief Commissioner, but several houses 
and underground buildings on a large scale. Near it was 
a strong turreted, castellated structure known as the Muchi 
Bawum 

The city Ever sipce tb^ explosion at I^Aikhnow on the ^d of May, 
and can- Sir Henry Lawrence had been incessantly occupied in taking 
tonment. precautionary measures against an outbreak which he knew 
to be inevitable.. On one side of the Residency was a 
disaffected city, the homes of palace parasites, who had 
been deprived of their means of subsistence by the breaking 
up of the native court and departure of the royal family to 
Calcutta. On the opposite bank gf the river Goomti was 
the native cantonment, occupied by British sepoys as evilly 
disposed towards the English as the disaffected rabble of 
Lukhnow. Accordingly Sir Henry Lawrence saw that the 
work before him was to prevent mutiny in the cantonment 
and rebellion in the dty; and to make every preparation 
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for a successful defence in the event ■ of a general in- , A.n, 
sun'ection. 1S57 

The native force at Lukhnow consisted of the three sepoy 
regiments of infantiy, and one of cavalry; there was also a and 
native battery of artillery. The whole .numbered 3,500 men. Earopeans. 
The European force consisted of the 32nd Foot, numbering 
570 strong, and sixty artillerymen. 

The communication between the cantonment and the Prepara- 
city was by two bridges; one near the Residency, and the tions of 
other at the Muchi Bawim. Sir Henry I,awrence brought 
all the Euiopean non-combatants with their families within 
the Residency walls ; and took steps to prevent any com- 
bined movements on the part of the cantonment and city. 

He disposed his troops, European and native, in such a way 
as to bear directly on the sepoys in the event of a rising ; 
and he established a strong post between the Residency and 
the Muchi Bawun to command the two bridges leading to 
cantonments. 

At nine o'clock on the night of the 30th of May, the Mutiny 
outbreak began at the native cantonment. Shots were 0/ die 
fired as a signal, and parties of sepoys began to burn down 
the bungalows and shoot their European officers. Presently to * 
the insurgents rushed to the bridges, infuriated with bhang Delhi. • 
and excitement, but were received with such a volley of 
grape, that they retreated towards their lines hotly pursued 
by Sir Henry Lawrence and his Europeans. They attempted 
to return to the cantonment, but fopnd it hopeless, and made 
off to Delhi. Sir Henry Lawrence dared not pursue them with 
a disaffected city in his rear, wdiich was already surging with 
excitement. Accordingly, he left a detachment of Euro- 
peans to guard the cantonment, and then returned to 
Lukhnow. Of all the* 3,500 sepoys, scarcely a fourth 
remained true to their colours, and these gradually dropped 
off during the progress of the rebellion. 

On the 4th of June there was a mutiny at Jhansi, — a little Mutiny at 
chiefbhip of Bundelkund, which had lapsed to the British 
government in 1853 fron> want of natural heirs. The town 
was situated about a hundred and forty miles to the south 
of Agra, It w^as garrisoned entirely by sepoys, and the mutiny 
was of the usual type. The sepoys went about burning and 
murdering ; whilst the Europeans, including women and chil- 
dren, and numbering fifty-five in all, took refuge in the fort. 
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At this moment, the Eini of Iharfsi the widow of the 
deceased chief, sent guns and elephants to help the 
mutineers. She was a vindictive woman, inflamed with the 
blind ferocity of an. oriental, and burning to be revenged on 
the Sfigiish for not having been entrusted with the adoption 
of a son. and the management’ of' the little principality. 

The fugitives m the fort were short of provisions ; they 
could not have held out for twenty-four hours longer. The 
Rdnf solemnly swore that if they surrendered the fort without 
further fighting, their lives should be spared, and they should 
be conducted in safety to some other station. The rebel 
sepoys took the same oath, and the little garrison were 
tempted to accept the terms, and leave the fort'two by two. 
With fiendish treachery the whole fifty-five, — men,, women, 
and children, — were seized and bound, and butchered in 
cold blood, by the orders of the RinL 

Still more terrible and treacherous were the tragedies 
enacted at Cawnpore^ a city situated on the Ganges about 
fifty-five miles to the south-west of Lukhnow. Cawnpore 
had been in the possession of the English ever since the 
beginning of the century, and for many years was one of 
the most* important military stations in India ; but the 
extension of the British empire over the Punjab had 
diminished the importance of Cawnpore ; and the last 
European regiment quartered there had been removed to 
the north-west at the close of the previous year. 

In May 1857, there w^re four native regiments at Cawn- 
pore, numbering 3,500 sepoys. There were no Europeans 
whatever, excepting the regimental officers, and sixty-one 
artillerymen. To these were added small detachments Af 
European soldiers, which had been sent 1 in 
peril from Liikhnow and Benares 
May. 

The station of Cawupore was commanaec 
Wheeler, a distinguished general in the.* Company’s service, 
who was verging on his. seventieth year. He had spent fifty- 
four years in India, and had served only with native troops. 
He must toe known the sepoys better than any other 
European in India. He had led them against their own 
countrymen under Lord Lake; against foreigners during the 
Afghan war; and against Sikhs during both campaigns in the 
Pimjab. 
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The news of the revolt at Meerut threw the sepoys into 
a ferment at every military station in H industap. Rumoum 
of mutiny, or coining mutiny, formed almost the only topic 
of coBversation ; yet in nearly every sepoy regiment the 
European officers put faith in their men, and fondly be- 
lieved that though the rest of the army might revolt, yet 
their own corps would prove faithful. Such was eminent y 
the case at Gawnpore, yet General Wheeler seems to have 
known better. Whilst the European officers continued to 
sleep every night in the sepoy lines, the old veteran made 
his preparations for meeting the coming storm. 

European combatants were very few at Gawnpore, but 
European impedimenta were very heavy. Besides the wives 
and families of the regimental officers of the sepoy regi- 
ments, there was a large European mercantile community. 
Moreover, whilst the 32nd Foot was quartered at Lukhnow, 
the wives, families, and invalids of the regiment were residing 
at Gawnpore. It was thus necessary to secure a place of 
refuge for this miscellaneous multitude of Europeans in 
the event of a rising of the sepoys. Accordingly General 
Wheeler pitched upon some old barracks which had once 
belonged to a European regiment ; and he oidped earth- 
works to be thrown up, and supplies of all kinds to be 
stored up, in order to stand a siege. Unfortunately there 
was fatal neglect somewhere ; for when the crisis came the 
defences were found to be worthless, whilst the supplies 
were insufficient for the besieged.., .r. • 1 

All this while the adopted son of the ex-Eashwa ^ 
residing at Bithoor, about six. nules from . Cawji|ime. His 
real namd was Dhundu but he is better known, as 

Nana Sahib, The British goveripent had refused to award 
him the absu’-d Ffe perusion of eighty thousand ponnds ster- 
ling, which bad been granted to his nominal father; but he 
had inherited at least half a million from the ex-Peishwa; 
and he was allowed to keep six guns, to entertain as many 
followers as he pleased, and to live in half royM state in 
a castellated palace at Bithoor. He cpntoed to^m^e 
his With- all thc- psEtinacity o£ a Mabratu; 

but at the same time he professed a ^eat love for 
European society, and was profuse m ms hospitalities to 
English officers, and was popularly known as the Raja ot 
Bithoor. 
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A.D. When the news arrived of the revolt at Meerut on the 
^^57 loth of May, the Nana was loud in his professions of at- 
DeceitM tacliment to the English. He engaged to organise 1,500 
professions fighting men to act against the sepoys in the event of an 
of the outbreak. On the 21st of May there was an alarm. Euro- 

Na^na. p^an ladies and families, with all European non-combat- 

ants, were removed into the barracks ; and General Wheeler 
actually accepted firom the Nana the help of two hundred 
Mahrattas and a couple of guns to guard the treasury. The 
alarm, however, soon blew over, and the Nana took up 
his abode at the civil station at Cawnpore, as a proof of 
the sincerity of his professions. 

Mutiny at At last, on the night of the 4th of June, the sepoy regi- 
Cawnpore, ments at Cawnpore broke out in mutiny. They were driven 
4tli June. action by the same mad terror which had been manifested 
elsewhere. They cared nothing for the Moghul, nothing for 
the pageant king at Delhi ; but they had been panic-stricken 
by extravagant stories of coming destruction. It was whis- 
pered amongst them that the parade ground was undermined 
' with powder, and that Hindus and Muhammadans were to 
be assembled on a given day and blown into the air. In- 
toxicated* with fear and bhang, they rushed out in the 
darkness, — yelling, shooting, and burning according to their 
wont ; and when their excitement was somewhat spent, they 
marched olf towards Delhi. Sir Hugh Wheeler could do 
nothing. He might have retreated with the whole body of 
Europeans from Cawnpore to Allahabad ; but there had 
been a mutiny at Allahabad, and moreover he had no means 
of transport. Subsequently he heard that the mutineers had 
reached the first stage on the road to Delhi, and conse- 
quently he saw no ground for alarm. 

Wild Meanwhile the brain of Nana Sahib had been turned by 

dreams of wild dreams of vengeance and sovereignty. He thought 
sXb roeak .his malice upon the English, but to 

* restore the 4 iahratta empire, and reign over Hindu- 

stan as the representative- of *he forgotteir Peishwas. The 
stampede of the sepoys to Delhi was fatal to his mad ambition. 
He overtook the mutineers, dazzled them with fables of the 
treasures in Wheeler’s entrenchment, and brought them back 
toCawnpore to carry out his vindictive and visionary schemes. 

At early morning on Saturday, the 6th of June, General 
Wheeler received a letter from the Nana, announcing that 
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he was about to attack the eritrenchnaent The veteran a.d. 
was taken by surprise, but at once ordered all the European ^^57 
officers to join the party in the barracks, and prepare for xkreaten- 
the defence. But the mutineers were in no hurry for the ing letter 
advance. They preferred booty to .battle, and turned aside to General 
to plunder the cantonment and city, murdering eveiy Chris- Wheeler, 
tian that came in their way, and not sparing the houses of 
their own countrymen. They appropriated all the cannon 
and ammunition in the magazine by way of preparation for 
the siege; but some w^ere wise enough to desert’ the rebel 
army, and steal away to their homes with their ill-gotten 
spoil 

About noon the main body of the mutineers, swelled by Siege of 
the numerous retainers of the Nana, got their guns into Cawnpore, 
position, and opened fire on the entrenchment. For nine- 
teen days — from the 6th to the 25th of June— the ganison 
struggled manfully against a raking fire and fearful odds, 
amidst scenes of suffering and bloodshed which cannot be 
recalled without a shudder. It was the height of the hot 
weather in Hindustan. A blazing sun was burning over the 
heads of the besieged ; and to add to their misery, one 
of the barracks containing the sick and wounded w^as de- 
stroyed by fire. The besiegers, however, in spite of their 
overwhelming numbers, were utterly unable to carry the 
entrenchment by storm, but continued to pour in a raking 
fire. Meanwhile the garrison was starving from want of 
provisions, and hampered by a multitude of helpless women 
and children. Indeed, but for the latter contingency, the 
gallant band would have rushed out of the entrenchment, 
and cut a way through the mob of sepoys, or perished 
in the attempt. As it was, they could only fight on, w’^aiting 
for reinforcements that never came, until fever, sunstroke, 
hunger, madness, or the enemy's fire, delivered them from 
their suffering and despair. 

On the 25th June a woman brought a slip of writing 
from the Nana, promising to give a safe passage to Allaha- 
bad to all who were willing to lay down their arms.^ Had 
there been no women or children the European garrison 
w^ould never have dreamt of surrender. The massacre at 

^ Nana Sahib pretended to grant this boon only to those who were not 
connected with the acts of Lord Dalhousie* Subsequent events prove 
that this was sheer hypocrisy. 
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"Patna a century before had tanght a lesson to Englishmen 
which ought never to have been forgotten. As it was there 
were , some who wanted to fight on till the bitter end. But 
the majority saw that there was no hope for the women or 
the children, the sick or the wounded, except by accepting 
the proffered terms. Accordingly the pride, of Englishnien 
gave way, and an armistice wa? 

Next morning the terms were negotiated. The English 
garrison were to surrender their position, their guns, and 
their treasure, but to march out with their arms, and with 
sixty rounds of ammunition in the pouch of every man. 
Nana Sahib on his part was to afford a safe conduct to the 
river bank, about a mile off ; to provide carriage for the 
conveyance of the women and children, the sick and the 
wounded ; and to furnish boats for carrying the whole party, 
numbering some four hundred and fifty individuals, down 
the river Ganges to Allahabad. The Nana accepted the 
terms, but demanded the evacuation of the entrenchment 
that very night. General Wheeler protested against this 
proviso. The Nana began to bully, and to threaten that 
he would open fire. He was told that he might carry the 
entrenchment if he could, but that the English had enough 
powder left to blow both armies into the air. Accordingly 
the Nana agreed to wait till the morrow. 

At early morning on the 27th of June the garrison began 
to move from the entrenchment to the place of embarka- 
tion. The men marched on foot ; the women and children 
were carried on elephants and bullock-carts, whilst the 
wounded were mostly conveyed in palanquins. Forty boats 
with thatched roofs, known as budgerows, were moored in 
shallow water at a little distance from the bank ; and the 
crowd of fugitives were forced to wade through the river to 
the boats. By nine o'clock the whole four hundred and fifty 
were huddled on board, and the boats prepared to leave 
Cawnpore. 

Suddenly a bugle was sounded, and a murderous fire of 
grape shot and musketry was opened upon the wretched 
passengers from both sides of the river. At the same time 
the thatching of many of the budgerows was found to be 
on fire, and the flames began to spread from boat to boat. 
Numbers were murdered in the river, but at last the firing 
ceased. A few escaped down the river, but only four men 
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survived to tell the story of the massacre.* A mass of fugi- a.d. 

tives were dragged ashore ; the women and children, to the ^^57 

number of a hundred and twenty-five, were carried off and 
lodged in a house near the head-quarters of the Nana. The 
men were ordered to immediate execution. One of them 
had preserved a prayer-book, and was permitted to read a 
few sentences of the liturgy to his doomed companions. 

Then the fatal order was given; the sepoys poured in a 
volley of musketry, and all was over. 

On the I St of July Nana Sahib went off to his palace at Corona- 
Bithoor, and was prodainied Beiahwa. He took his seat 
txptm fee throne, and was installed with all the ceremonies Peishwa, 
of sovereignty, whilst the cannon roared out a salute in his 
honour. At night the whole place was illuminated, and the 
hours of darkness were whiled away with feasting and fire- 
works. But his triumph was short-lived. The Muhamma- 
dans were plotting against him at Cawnpore. The people 
were leaving the city to escape the coming storm, and were 
taking refuge in the villages. English reinforcements were 
at last coming up from Allahabad, whilst the greedy sepoys 
were clamouring for money and gold bangles. Accordingly 
the Nana hastened back to Cawnpore, and scattered wealth 
with a lavish hand ; and sought to hide his fears by boast- 
ful proclamations, and to drown his anxieties in drink and 
debauchery. 

Within a few days more the number of helpless prisoners Massacre 
was increased to two hundred.. There had been a mutiny 
at Futtehgurh, higher up the river, and the fugitives had fled Putteh- 
in boats to Cawnpore, a distance of eighty miles. They gurh. 
knew nothing of what had transpired, and were all taken 
prisoners by the rebels, and brought on shore. The men 
were all butchered in the presence of the Nana ; the women 
and children, eighty in number, were sent to join the 
wretched sufferers in the house near the Nana. 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill, commanding the Madras Fusi- Advance 
liers,^ was pushing up from Calcutta. He was bent on the 

^ The survivors were Lieutenants Mowbray-Thomson, and Dekfosse ; 
and Privates Murphy and Suliivan. 

® The Madras Fusiliers was a European regiment which had been 
raised by the East India Company for local service. It fought under 
CiiVe at Arcot and Plassy. At the 'amalgamation of the army of the 
Company with that of the Queen it became the 102nd Foot. 
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. A.D. relief of Cawnpore and Lukhoow, but was- delayed on tbe 
■ ^^51 way by the mutinies at Benares and Allahabad* In July 
■ he was joined at Allahabad by a column under ' General 
''Have!o'<i-,-who was destined within a few short- weeks to 
win a lasting name in history. 

General ' General Havelock -was a Queen's officer^ of forty years 
Havelock : standing ; but he had , seen more servi-ce in India ' than 
kls sp- perhaps any other officer in Her Majesty's army. He had 
cia ite, fought in the first Burma war, the K£bul war, the Gwalior 
campaign of 1843, and the Punjab campaign of 1845-6. 
He was a pale, thin, thoughtful man ; small in stature, but 
burning with the aspirations of a puritan hero. Religion 
was the ruling principle of his life, and militaiy glory was 
his master passion. He had just returned to India after 
commanding a division in the Persian wax. Abstemious to 
a fault, he was able, in spite of his advancing years, to 
bear up against the heat and rain of Hindustan during the 
deadliest season of the year. 

Advance of On the 7 th of July General Havelock left Allahabad for 
Havelock Cawnpore. The force at his disposal did not exceed 2,000 
^wards Europeans and Sikhs. He hsud heard of the massacre 

Ca.wnpore on the 27th of June, and burned to avenge it 
July, On the 1 2th of July he defeated a large force of mutineers 
and Mahrattas at Futtehpore. On the 15th he inflicted two 
more defeats on the enemy. Havelock was now within 
twenty-two jniles of Cawnpore, and he halted his men to 
rest for the night But news arrived that the women and 
children were still alive at Cawnpore, and that the Nana 
had taken the field with a large force to oppose his advance. 
Accordingly Havelock marched fourteen miles that same 
night, and on the following morning, within eight miles of 
Cawnpore, the troops bivouacked beneath some trees. 
Massacre On that same night, the 15 th of July, the crowning atro- 
of womea city was committed at Cawnpore. The rebels, who had 
been defeated by Havelock, returned to the Nana with the 
Cawnpore, ddings of their disaster. In revenge* the Nana ordered the 
15th July/ slaughter of the two hundred women and children. The 
poor victims were literally hacked to death, or almost to 
death, with swords, bayonets, knives, and axes. Next 
morning the bleeding remains of dead and dying were 
dragged to a neighbouring well and thrown in. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon after the massacre, the 
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force under Havelock was again upon the march for Cawn- A.n. 
pore. The heat was fearful ; many of the troops were' ^57 
struck down by the sun, and the cries for water were con- 
tinuous* But for two miles the column toiled on, and Cawnpore, 
then came in sight of the enemy. Havelock had only 1,000 i6tii July. 
Europeans and 300 Sikhs ; he had no cavalry, and his 
artillery w^as inferior. The enemy numbered 5,000 men, 
armed and trained by British officers, 'strongly eo trenched, 
with two batteries of guns of heavy calibre. Havelock’s 
artillery failed to silence the batteries, and he ordered the 
Europeans to charge with the bayonet. On they went in 
the face of a shower of grape, but the bayonet charge was 
as irresistible at Cawn pore as at Assaye. The enemy fought 
for a while like , men in a death struggle. Nana Sahib was 
with them, but nothing is known of his exploits. At last 
they broke and fled, and there was no cavalry to pursue them. 

• As yet nothing was known of the butchery of the women Advance 
and children. Havelock halted for the night, and next morn- Have- 
ing marched his force into the station at Cawn pore. The men ^awnpore 
beheld the scene of the massacre, and saw the bleeding and 
remains in the well. But the murderers had vanished, no Bithoor, 
one knew whither. Havelock advanced to Bithoor, and ^ 7th July, 
destroyed the palace of the Mahratta. Subsequently he was 
Joined by General Neill, with reinforcements from Allaha- 
bad; and on the 20th of July he set out for the relief of 
Lukhnow, leaving Cawnpore in charge of General Neill. 

The defence of Lutonow agawt £% thousand .rebels Oude : 
wasj next to the siege of Delhi, the greatest 4he 

mutmy- The whole province of Oude was in a l>laze of 
insurrection. The Talukdars were exasperated at the hard 
measure dealt out to them before the appointment of Sir 
Henry Lawrence as Chief Commissioner. Disbanded sepoys, 
returning to their homes in Oude, swelled the tide of dis- 
affectioa Bandits that had been suppressed under British 
administration returned to their old work of robbery and 
brigandage. All classes took advantage of the anarchy to 
murder the money lenders.^ Meanwhile the country was 
bristling with the fortresses of the Talukdars; and the 

^ Money lenders in India are. special ijjstitntion* The masses are 
in a normal "state of debt. They are compeUed by custom to incur 
{ large expenses at every marriage and festival, .and in consequence 
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cultivators, deprived of the protection of the English, 
naturally flocked for refuge to the strongholds of their old 

masters, . 

The English, who had been lords of Hindustan ever since 
the beginning of the century, had been closely besieged in 
the Residency at Lukhnow ever since the final outbreak of 
the 30th of May. For nearly two months the garrison had 
held 'out with' a dauntless intrepidity, whilst . confidently 
waiting for reinforcements that seemed never to come. 
Never surrender had been from the first the passionate 
conviction of Sir Henry Lawrence 5 and the massacre at 
Cawnpore on the 27th of June impressed every soldier in 
the garrison with a like resolution. On the 2nd of July the 
Muchi Bawun was abandoned, and the garrison and 
stores removed to the Residency. On the 4th of July Sir 
Henry Lawrence was killed by the bursting of a shell in a 
room where he lay wounded ^ and his dying counsel to those 
around him was “ Never surrender ! ” 

On the 20th of July the rebel force round Lukhnow heard 
of the advance of General Havelock to Cawnpore, and 
attacked the Residency in overwhelming force. They kept 
up a continual fire of musketry whilst pounding away with 
their heavy guns ; but the garrison held their ground against 
shot and shell, and before the day was over the dense masses 
of assailants were forced to retire from the walls. 

Between the 20th and 25th of July General Havelock 

axe driven to borrow of money lenders. An enormous rate of interest is 
charged, and a son .becomes responsible for the debts of his father. 

Xinder native rule loans were regarded as debts of honour, or rather 
of piety. They might possibly be recovered in a civil tribunal, but 
native courts were hopelessly corrupt, and the judge always appro- 
priated a fourth of the claim as his rightfyl fee. ^ Accordingly the pay- 
ment was regarded not so much a legal obligation as an act of piety, 
except in cases of foigery or cheating. , v , 

XjiigiitttrjDduction of British. admivisttatiop.- put all such debts, on M. 
new fogfisig. A money ierider could enforce the payment of a decree 
in the civil court ; and lands and personal property were alike treated 
as available assets. Accordingly soon after the annexation of Oude the 
people became very bitter against the English courts. When the courts 
were closed in consequence of the mutiny, the people wreaked their 
vengea^cg upon the money lenders. , , , 

A law a^inst. uwy would- remedy the evil. The people 

have been so long accustomed to high rates of interest, that they would 
continue to p^y them in spite of the trom a sense of religious 
obligation. 
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began to cross the Ganges, and make his way into Oude 
territory; but he was unable to relieve Lukhnow. His ^^57 
small force was weakened by heat and fever, and reduced by Havelock’s 
cholera and dysentery; whilst the enemy occupied strong campaign 
positions on both flanks. In the middle of August he fell in Onde : 
back upon Cawnpore. Meanwhile General Neill was threat- laikre. 
ened on his right by the Nana, who re-occupied Bithoor in 
great strength ; and on his left by a large force of rebel 
sepoys; and he could not attack either without leaving his 
entrenchment exposed to the other. 

On the 1 6th of August Havelock left a detachment at Victory at 
Cawnpore, and advanced towards Bithoor with 1,500 men. 

He found the enemy drawn up in a position which revealed ^^onst : 
the handiwork of a born general. The infantry were posted return to 
in front of an entrenched battery, which was nearly Cawnpore. 
masked with sugar canes, and defended with thick ramparts 
of mud. This position was flanked on both sides by en- 
trenched quadrangles filled with sepoys, and sheltered by 
plantations of sugar cane.^ Havelock brought up his guns 
and opened fire ; but the infantry had only been posted in 
front of the enemy’s entrenchment to draw the English on. 

The moment Havelock’s guns began to fire, the infantry 
retreated into their defences, whilst the batteries poured 
a storm of shot and shell upon the advancing line of the 
British army. After twenty minutes Havelock saw that his 
guns made no impression on the enemy’s fire, and ordered a 
charge with the bayonet. Again the English bayonets pre- 
vailed against native batteries, and the enemy fled in all 
directions. Havelock, however, had no cavalry for the pur- 
suit, and was compelled once more to fallback on Cawnpore. 

Thus ended Iiaveiock’5 first campaign for the relief of 
Lukhnow. 

All this while the Mahratta and Rajpiit princes remained Rajputs 
loyal to the British government. They had nothing to do 
with the sepoy mutiny, for they were evidently taken by 
surprise and could not understand it; and if, some held Holkar, 
aloof, and appeared to dwait events, there were others who 
made common cause with the British government at the 

^ The ouly rebel leader who showed a real genius for war throughout 
the mutinies was a Mahratta^ Brahman, in the service of. the- Nana, 
known as Tantia Topu No doubt it was Tantia Topi who drew up 
the rebel army at Bithoor, 
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outset But the sepoys in the subsidiary armies, who were 
commanded by British officers, were as much terrified and 
troubled by the greased cartridges as those in the Bengal 
regiments; and the revolt at Delhi on the nth of May 
acted upon them in the same way as it acted upon the sepoys 
in British territories. The Gwalior contingent, which was 
largely composed of Oude soldiery, was more than once 
inclined to mutiny; but Maharaja Sindia managed to tem- 
porise with them ; and they did not finally break away from 
Gwalior until the following October. At Indore the army of 
Holkar broke out in mutiny and attacked the British Resi- 
dency, and then went off through Gwalior territory to join 
the rebels near Agra ; but at that time the Gwalior soldiery 
were tolerably staunch, and refused to accompany tliem.^ 
During the four months that followed the revolt at Delhi 
on the nth of May, all political interest was centred at the 
ancient capital of the sovereigns of Hindustan. The public 
mind was occasionally distracted by the current of events at 
Cawnpore and Lukhnow, as well as at other stations which 
need not be particularised; but so long as Delhi remained 
in the hands of the rebels, the native princes were be- 
wildered and alarmed ; and its prompt recapture was deemed 
of vital importance to the prestige of the British government, 
and the re-establishment of British sovereignty in Hindu- 
stan, The Great Moghul had been little bettei; than a 
mummy for more than half a century ; and Bahadur Shah 
was a mere tool and puppet in the hands of rebel sepoys ; 
but nevertheless the British government had to deal with the 
astounding fact that the rebels were fighting under his name 
and standard, just as Afghans and Mahrattas had done in 
the days of Ahmad Shah Durani and Mahadaji Sindia* To 
make matters worse, the roads to Delhi were open from the 


^ Major, afterwards, General Sir Plenry Durand, who had served for 
eight years as political agent at Bhopal, was residing at Indore at this 
crisis, as agent to the Governor-General in Central India. ITrje Resi- 
dency at Indore held out until the safety of the ladies aud their families 
was secured ; and the subsequent hospitable reception of the refugees 
by the late Begum of Bhop$i] is a touching iiliistratioa of the loyalty 
of a native princess towards the British government. 

Sir John Kaye, in the first edition of his history of the sepoy revolt, 
was unfortunately led to give currency to an untrue statement about 
Major Durand^s conduct at Indore. It is gratifying to know that before 
he died he publicly retracted the insinuation. 
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south and east; and nearly every outbreak in Hindustan 
was fallowed by a stampede of mutineers to the old capital 
of the Moghuls. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of railways, there were unfor- The 
tunate delays in bringing up troops and guns to stamp out Punjab 
the fires of rebellion at the head centre.^ The highway 
from Calcutta to Delhi was blocked up by mutiny and 
insurrection ; and every European soldier sent up from tion of 
Calcutta was stopped for the relief of Benares, Allahabad, India. 
Cawnpore, or Lukhnow. But the possession of the Punjab 
at this crisis proved to be the salvation of the empire. Sir 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, was called upon to 
perform almost superhuman work : — to maintain order in a 
newly conquered province ; to suppress mutiny and dis- 
affection amongst the very sepoy regiments from Bengal who 
were supposed to garrison the country ; and to send rein- 
forcements of troops and guns, and supplies of all descrip- 
tions, to the siege of Delhi. Fortunately the Sikhs had been 
only a few short years under British administration ; they 
had not forgotten the miseries that prevailed under the native 
government, and could appreciate the many blessings they 
enjoyed under British rule. They were staunch to the 
British government, and eager to be led against the rebels. 

In some cases terrible punishment was meted out to 
mutinous Bengal sepoys within the Punjab;® but the im- 
perial interests at stake were sufficient to justiify every severity, 
although all must regret the painful necessity that called for 
such extreme measures. 

On the 8th of June, about a month after the revolt at Barnard’s 
Delhi, Sir Henry Barnard took the field at Alipore, about 
ten miles from the rebel capital He defeated an advance 
division of the enemy ; and then marched to the Ridge, ^ 

^ The deaths of succesive Commanders-in-chief led to other delays. 

The news of the revolt at Delhi brought General Anson down from 
Simla to undertake the siege of Delhi ; but he died at Kurnal on the 
27th of May. Sir Henry Barnard who succeeded him as Commander- 
in-chief, di^ on tho 5th July, General Reed succeeded Barnard, but 
was compelled by ill healih to" resign the appointmenfon the 17th 
July. General Wilson of the Bengal artillery then took the command, 
whilst Colinel Baird Smith was chief engineer, 

^ The wholesale executions in the 26th r^ment of native iniantry, 
which were carried out by the late Mr, Cooper, can only be justified by 
stern necessity. 
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A.D. and re-occupied the old cantonment which had been 
^^57 abandoned dn the nth of May. So far it was clear that 
“ the rebels were unable to do anything in the open field, 
although they might fight bravely under cover. They 
numbered about thirty thousand strong ; they had a very 
powerful artillery, and ample stores of ammunition ; whilst 
there was an abundance of provisions within the city through- 
out the siege. 

Defences The defences of Delhi covered an area of three square 
of BeiM. miles. The walls consisted of a series of bastions, about 
sixteen feet high, connected by long curtains, with occasional 
marteilo' towers to aid the flanking fire. Every bastion was 
mounted with eleven guns; namely, one on the salient, 
three on each face, and two on each flank. Both bastions 
and curtains were builb. of masonry about twelve feet thick. 
Running round the base of these bastions and curtains was 
a berm or terrace varying in width from fifteen to thirty feet, 
having on its exterior edge a wall loop-holed for musketry. 
The whole was surrounded by a ditch twenty feet deep and 
twenty-five feet- wide.* On the eastern side of the city the 
river Jumna ran past the palace of the king and the old 
state prison of Selimgurn. The bridge of boats leading to 
Meerut was in front of Selimgurh. 

City gates. There were seven gate^tp the. city, namely, Lahore ^ate, 
Ainabi jgate, Turkoman Delhi gate, Mori gate,1C*ibui 
gate^ and Kashmir ^ate. Tlie principal street the 
Chandni which fan in. a direct line from the Delhi 

gate to the palace of the Moghuls. The great mosque, 
known as the luma MusiicL stands on a rocKy emmence 
at tfi'e Back of fhe Chandni ChouK. 

British The British camp on the Ridge presented a picture at 
c>^ce varied and striking; — long iirxes of European tents, 
the Kidge. hovels of the native servants, rows of horses, parks 

of artillery, English soldiers in their grey linen coats and 
trousers, Sikhs with their red and blue turbans, Afghans with 
their gay head-dresses and coloured saddle-cloths, and the 
Giiorkas in Ealmarnock hats and woollen coats. There 

^ Meeting of the Bengal Army^ London, 185S. JBacon^s First Im- 
presdons of Hindustan^ London, 1837, The ioop-holed wall was a 
continuation of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. The counter- 
scarp, or outar wall, of the ditch, was not of masonry, but was a mere 
earthen slope of easy incline. 
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were but few Hin du sepoys in the British ranks, but the 

native servants were very numerous. In the rear were the 

booths of the native bazars j and further out in the plain 
were thousands of camels, bullocks and baggage horses. 

Still further to the rear was a small river crossed by two 
bridges ; but the bridges were subsequently blown up. On 
the extreme right of the camp, on a spot nearest the city 
walls, was a battery on an eminence, known as the Mound 
battery, which faced the Mori gate. Hard b^ was Hindu 
Rao’s * house, the head-quarters of the army during the 
siege. From the summit of the Ridge was to be seen the 
river Jumna winding along to the left of the city ; the 
bridge of boats, the towers of the palace, the minarets of 
the great mosque of the Juma Musjid, the house roofs and 
gardens of the doomed city, and the pictaresque walls, with 
batteries here and there sending forth white clouds of smoke 
fimnn g the green foliage that clustered round the ramparts. 

To the right of the Mound battery was the old suburb OM 
known as the Subzi Mundi. It was the vegetable bazar suburbs, 
which figures in the scandalous stories of the later Moghul 
princes as the scene of their frolics and debaucheries. It 
was occupied by old houses, gardens with high walls, and 
narrow streets and lanes ; and thus it furnished the very 
cover which makes Asiatics brave.^ Similar suburbs inter- 
vened between the actual defences of Delhi and the whole 
line of the English position. 

For many weeks the British . army on the Ridge was Delay of 
unable ($> attempt siege operations. It was, in fact, the be- 
sieged, rather than the besiegers ; for although the bndges 
in the rear were blown up, the camp was exposed to 
continual assaults from all the other sides. 

On the 23rd of June, the hundredth anniversary of the 
battle of Plassy, the enemy made a greater effort than ever 

1 Hindu Rao is one of the forgotten celebrities who flourfehed 
about fifty years ago. He was a brother of Baiza 6ai, the ambitious 
widow of Daulat Rao Sindia, who worried Lord' William Bentinck. 

Hindu Rao had a claim to the throne of Gwalior, but was out- 
witted by his strong-minded sister, and sent to live at Delhi on a lakh of 
rupees per annum, z.r., ten thousand pounds a year. Like the great 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, he was a victim to cherry brandy. 

® The Subzi Mundi was subsequently cleared from all the rubbish 
and dibris. At the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, on the ist of January, 

1877, it formed the site of part of the Vice-Regal encampment. 
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to cany the British position. The attack began on the right 
from the Snbzi Mimdi, ' its object, being to capture the 
Mound battery. Finding it impossible to carry the batteiy, 
the rebels conSned themselves to a hand to hand conflict 
in the Snbzi Mundi. The deadly • struggle contimied for 
many hours ^ and as the rebels came up in overwhelming 
numbers, it was fortunate that the two bridges in the rear 
had been blown up the night before, or the assault might 
have had a different termination. It was not untij after 
sunset that the enemy was compeKed to retire with the 
loss of a thousand men. Similar actions were frequent 
during the month of August; but meanwhile reinforcements 
were coming up, and the end was drawing nigh. 

In the middle of August, Brigadier John Nicholson, one of 
the most distinguished officers of the time, came up from the 
Punjab with a brigade and siege train. On the 4th of Septem- 
ber a heavy train of artillery was brought in from Feroze- 
pore. The British force on the Ridge now exceeded 8,000 
men. Hitherto the artillery had been too weak to attempt 
to breach the city walls; but now fifty-four heavy guns 
were brought into position and the siege began in earnest. 
From the 8th to the 12th of September four batteries 
poured in a constant storm of shot and shell ; number one 
was directed against the Kashmir bastion, number two 
against the right flank of the Kashmir bastion, number 
three against the Water bastion, and .number four against 
the Kashmir and Water gates and bastions. On the 13th 
of September the breaches were declared to be practicable, 
and the following morning was fixed for the final assault 
upon the doomed city. 

At three o’clock in the morning of the 14th September, 
three assaulting columns were formed in the trenches, whilst 
a fourth was kept in reserve. The first column was led by 
Briga:dier Nicholson; the second by Brigadier Jones; the 
third by Colonel Campbell ; and the. fourth, or reserve, by 
Brigadier Longfield. 

The powder bags were laid at,, the Kashmir gate by 
Lieutenants Home and Salkeld. The explosion followed, 
and the third column rushed in, and pushed towards the 
Juma Musjid. Meanwhile the first column under Nicholson 
escaladed the breaches near the Kashmir gate, and pushed 
along the ramparts towards the Kdbul gate, carrying the 
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several bastions in the way. Here it was met by the second a.d. 

column under Brigadier Jones, who had escaladed the ^^57 

breach at the Water bastion. The advancing'xrolumns were ”” 
met by a ceaseless fire from terraced houses, mosques, and 
other buildings ; and John Nicholson, the hero of the day, 
whilst attempting to storm a narrow street near the K^bul 
gate, was struck down by a shot and mortally wounded. 

Then followed six days of desperate warfare. No quarter 
was given to men with arms in their hands; but women 
and children were spared, and only a few of the peaceable 
inhabitants were sacrificed during the storm. 

On the 2odi jq£ the gates of the old fortified Capture of 

palace of the Moghuls were broken open, but the royal 
inmates had fled. No one was left but a few wounded fiJf y^gto 
sepoys and fugitive fanatics. Th^ld.Mng».Ba^ Huma- 

had gone off to the great mausoleum without the city, known ynn's 
as the tomb of .Hui$ 4 pta. It was a vast quadrangle raised 
on terraces and inclosed with walls. It contained towers, 
buildings, and monumental marbles, in memory of different 
members of the once distinguidied family; as well as ex- 
tensive gardens, surrounded with cloistered cells for the 
accommodation of pilgrims. 

On the 2 1 St of September Captain JHodson rode to the Hodsoffs 
tomb, arrested the Mm and brojughf him baclr to Dfiihi arrest of 
with other rnemoers of the family, and lodged them in the ' 

palace. The next day he went again with a hundred horse- 
men, and arrested two sons of the king in the midst of a princes, 
crowd of armed retainers, and brought them away in a 
native carriage. Near the city the carriage was surrounded 
by a tumultuous crowd ; and Hodson, who was afraid of a 
rescue, shot both princes with his pistol, and placed their 
bodies in a public place bn the walls for all men to see. 

Thus fell the imperial city; captured by the army under Re- 
Brigadier Wilson before tlie arrival of any of the reinforcements occupation 
from England. The losses were heavy. From the beginning • 

of the siege to the close the British army at Delhi had nearly 
4,000 killed and wounded. The casualties on the side of 
the rebels were never estimated Two bodies of sepoys 
broke away from the city, and fled down the valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, followed by two flying columns under 
Brigadiers Greathed and Showers. But the great mutiny 
and revolt at Delhi had been stamped out; and the flag 
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England waved triumphantly , over the - capital of 
Hindustan. 

The napUixe gf Sratember 1857, was the tuming 

point in Ae §3^^ ixuitinies. The revolt was crushed beyond 
redemption; the rebels were deprived of their head centre ; 
and the Moghul king was a prisoner at the mercy of . the 
power whom he had defied. But there were still troubles 
in India. Lukhnow was still beleagured by a rebel army, 
and insurrection still ran riot in Oude and Rohilkund. 

In the middle of August General Havelock had fallen 
back on Cawnpore, after the failure of his first campaign 
for the relief of Lukhnow. Five weeks afterwards Havelock 
made a second attempt under' better auspices. Sir Colin 
Campbell had arrived at Calcutta as Commander-in-chief. 
Sir James Outram had come up to Allahabad. On the xfith 
September, whilst the British troops were storming the 
of Delhi, Outram joined Havelock and Neill at 
Cawnpore with 1,400 men. As senior officer he might have 
assumed the command; but with generous chivalry, the 
Bayard of India ” waived his rank in honour of Havelock. 
On the 20th of September General Havelock crossed the 
Ganges into Oude at the head of 2,500 men. The next day 
he defeated a rebel army, and put it to flight, whilst four of 
the enemy^ guns were captured by Outram at the head of 
a body of volunteer cavalry. On the 23rd Havelock routed 
a still larger rebel force which was strongly posted at a 
garden in the suburbs of liukhnow, known as the Alumbagh. 
He then halted to give his soldiers a day’s rest. On the 
2Sth he was cutting his way through the streets and lanes of 
the city of Lukhnow ; — ^running the gauntlet of a deadly 
and unremitting fire from the houses on both sides of the 
streets, and also from guns which commanded them. On 
the evening of the same day he entered the British en- 
trenchments ; but in the moment of victory a chance shot 
carried oflF the gallant Neill. 

^ British. Reaideiugr at Lttkhnair, is a 
gloriom epis^d# in 4 he mdmsl wmh. The fortitude of 
the bele^ered garnson was the admiration of the world. 
The ladies nursed the wounded, and performed every 
womanly duty, with self-sacrificing heroism ; and when the 
fight was over they received the well-merited thanks of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
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During four long months the garrison had known nothing a.d. 
of what was going on in the outer world. They were ' 
aware of the advance and retreat of Havelockj and that 
was all At last, on the 23rd of September, they heard the therSief 0 
booming of the guns at the Alurabagh. On the morning of Ltiklmow. 
the 25 th they could see something of the growing excite- 
ment in the city ; the people abandoning their houses and 
flying across the river. Still the guns of the rebels kept up 
a heavy cannonade upon the Residency, and volleys of 
musketry continued to pour upon the besieged from the 
loopholes of the besiegers. But soon the firing was heard 
firom the city ; the vfelcome sounds came nearer and nearer. 

The excitement of the garrison grew beyond control 
Presently the relieving force was seen fighting its way 
towards the Residency. Then the pent up feelings of the 
garrison burst forth in deafening cheers ; and wounded men 
in hospital crawled out to join in the chorus of welcome. 

Then followed personal greetings as officers and men came 
pouring in. Hands were frantically shaken on all sides. 

Rough bearded soldiers took the children from their mothers^ 
arms, kissed them with tears rolling down their cheeks, and 
thanked God that they had come in time to save them 
from the fate that had befallen the sufferers at Cawnpore. 

Thus after a siege of nearly four months Havelock sue- Second 
ceeded in relieving Lukhnow. But it was a reinforcement relief by 
rather than a relief, and was confined to the British Resi- 
dency. The siege was not raised ; and the city of Lukhnow 
remained two months longer in the hands of the rebels. 

Sir James Outram assumed the command, but was com- 
pelled to keep on the defensive. Meanwhile reinforcements 
were arriving from England; In November Sir Colin Gamp- 
bell reached Cawnpore at the head of a considerable army. 

He left General Windham with 2,000 men to take charge 
of the entrenchment at Cawnpore;, and then advanced 
against Lukhnow with 5,00a men and thirty guns. He 
carried several of the enemy^s posMons, cut hfe way to- the . 
Residency, and at last brought away the beleaguered garriiS0n, 
with ail the ladies and children. But not even then could 
he disperse the rebels and re-o<xupf the city. According^ 
he left Outram at the head of 4,000 men in the neighbour- 
hood of Lukhnow, and then returned to Cawnpore. 

On the 24th of November, the day after living Lukhnow, 
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General -Havelock was carried off by dysentery, and boried 
in the Alnmbagh, . His death spread a gloom over India, 
but by this time his name had become a household word 
wherever the English language was spoken. In the hour of 
surprise and paisic, as successive stories of mutiny and 
rebellion reached England, and culminated in the revolt at 
Delhi and massacre at Cawnpore, the victories of Hav^ocfc 
revived the drooping sfurUs of the ]^i»h nation, and stirred 
m ail hearts to glorify the hero who had stemmed the tide 

of The d^th of follow- 

ing the story of the capture of Delhi, and told with the same 
breath that proclaimed the deliverance at Lukhnow, 
received in with a uniyersal sorrow that will never 

be for^aiten, so ioic^^ as men are living wha can recall the 
memory of the of 

Sir CdTm Campbell was approaching Cawnpore, when he 
heard the roil of a distant cannonade. There was another 
surprise, and unfortunately another' disaster. Tantia Topi 
had come once more to the front. That wonderful Mah- 
ratta Brahman had made his way from the side of Nana 
Sahib to the capital -of Sindia; and had persuaded the 
Gwalior contingent to break out in open revolt, and march 
against Cawnpore. General Windham was an officer of 
distinction. He had earned his laurels in the Crimean 
campaign, but he was unfamiliar with Asiatic warfare. He 
went out to meet the rebels, and routed the advanced body ; 
but he was outwitted by the consummate genius of Tantia 
Topi. He found himself outflanked, -and took alanu, and 
fell back upon the entrenchment ; leaving not only his camp 
equipage and stores, but the whole city of Cawnpore in the 
hands of the rebel sepoys.^ To. crown all, the bridge of 
boats over the Ganges, by which Sir Colin Campbell was 
expected to cross the river on his way to Cawnpore, was in 
imminent danger of being destroyed by the rebels. 

Fortunately the bridge escaped the vigilance of Tantia 

* Major Adye of the Royal Artillery was present at the engagement 
and lo: t two of bis gans. In sheer d^peration he went out at night 
with a small party, and succeeded in finding his guns and bringing thmn 
back in triumph. It thus appeared that not even Tantia Topi could 
persuade Asiatics to keep on guard against a night attack ; and had 
Windham beaten up the cnem/s quarters at midnight he might possibly 
have retrieved his disasrar. Major Adye is now General Sir John Adye, 
Govemor of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
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Topi, and Sir Colin Campbell reached the- entrenchment in a.d. 
safety* His first act was to despatch the garrison from ^^57 
Ltikhnow, together with his sick and wounded, down the “T. 
river to Allahabad. He then took the field and routed the Campbel 
Gwalior rebels that repulsed General Windham, and drove at Cawa- 
them out of Cawnpore. The naval brigade under Sirpore: 
William Peel gained great renown during these operations, 
handling their 24-pounders -like playthings ; whilst Generals Gwaltor 
little and Mansfield and Brigadier Hope Grant distinguished rebels, 
themselves in the pursuit of the rebels. 

. In JanuaiSir-ii^S, the ex-kii^_..Bahadui:.Shah was tried br-Trial and ■ 
a military commission at Ilelhi. and found guilty of ordering transporta? 
the massacre of Christians, and of waging war against the hoapf tl» 
Bntish government Sentence of death was., r^ 
against vinm ; But uhimatelj he .was sent to Rangoon, with 
ills favourite wife and her son, and ]|ept .under- surveillance- 
as a state 

Tile subsequent history of the sepoy revolt is little more Bord 
than a detail of the military operations of British troops for Clyde’s 
the dispersion of the rebels and restoration of order and law. 

Sir Colin Campbell, now Lord Clyde, undextaak va general and RoMl- 
campaign against the. rebels m Ou^ Rabilkund, and kund : 
restored order and law throughout those disaffected pro- Outram^s 
vinces; whilst Sir Tames drove the 

Lukhna% and re-established British soverei^^. in the 
capital of , 

At the same time a column from Bombay under Sir Hugh Brilliant 
Rose, and another from Madras under General Whitlock, campaign 
earned out a similar work in Central India and Bundelkund. ^ 

History has scarcely done justice to the brilliant campaign of in^entmr 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India from the borders of the India. 
Bombay Presidency to the banks of the Jumna. The military 
operations of Lord Clyde, were on a far larger scale, but they 
were conducted in an open and welLpeopkd country. The 
campaign of Sir Hugh Rose was carried out amidst the 
jungles, ravines, and broken ground of the Vindhya 
mountains, and the equally secluded region of Bundelkund, 
which for centuries had set the Muhammadan power at 
defiance. With a small but well appointed force, a tithe of 
that under Lord Clyde*s command, Sir Hugh Rose captured 
fortresses and walled towns, fought battles against enormous 
odds, and never for a moment gave the enemy time to 
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a.r breathe. He besieged and captured t|ie rebel fortress of 
Jhansi, where Tantia Topi had come to the help of the Rinf. 
The bloody-minded Rinf fled to the jungles ; and Tantia 
Topi escaped to the north-east, and concentrated a rebel 
army of 20,000 men near Kalpi on the Jumna. After some 
desperate actions. Sir Hugh Rose utterly routed Tantia Topi, 
and scattered his forces in all directions. Sir Hugh Rose 
considered that he had now brought his campaign in Central 
India to a glorious close J and he congratulated the troops 
under his command at having marched a thousand miles and 
captured a hundred guns. 

Intrigues But Sir Hugh Rose had reckoned without his host. At 
of Tantia ; this very time the irrepressible Mahmlta Tantia 

G^br Topi, had secretly proceeded to GwaJiar, the capital of 
Mahdraja Sindia* He had made Gwalior the rallying 
pdiiit for all the scattered troops of the rebel army ; and 
organised a conspiracy against Sindia to be supported 
by the rebels as fast as they arrived. The plot was dis- 
covered in time by the Maharaja and his minister, Dinkur 
Rao; and it was plain that neither the one nor the other 
could have felt the slightest sympathy in a ipovement for 
upsetting the British government and restoring a dynasty 
of Peishwas. 

Defeat and Dinkur Rao counselled the Mahdraja to adopt a defensive 
flight of policy until a British force arrived from Agra. But Sindia 

iu was young and enthusiastic, and anxious to show his loyalty 

to the British government^ Accordingly he marched out with 
8.000 men smd twenty-five guns to attack the rebel army. 
The result was one of those surprises arid disasters which 
characterised different epochs of the mutiny. Sindia' s army 
deserted him, and either joined the rebels or returned to 
Gwalior. His' own body-guard remained with him, and 
fought against the rebels with the old Mahratta spirit, , but 
they suffered heavily in the action. Sindia was thus com- 
pelled to fly to Dholepore on the road to Agra, where he 
was joioed by Dinkur Rao. 

Nw rebel The dty of Gwalior, with all its guns, stores, and treasure, 
annyimder ^3^ abandoned to the rebels. Nana Sahib was pro- 
Topi^ claimed Peishwa ; and a revolution was beginning of which 
no one at Gwalior could see the ending. In the beginning 
of June, 1858, in the height of the hot weather, a new rebel 
army, numbering 18,000 men, had sprung into existence in 
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Central India under the command of Tantia Topia, with all -a-D- 
the famous artillery of Sindia at his disposal 

This astounding state of affairs soon called Sir Hugh Rose 1, 
to the front. Gn the i6th of June he defeated a rebel force Si? ^gh 
which was posted m the cantonment at Morar. The next Rose, 
day he was joined by a column under Brigadier Smith ; and 
on the 1 8th all the rebel entrenchments and positions were 
stormed and captured. During these operations the Rdnl 
of Jhansi fought on the side of the rebels in male attire. 

She was killed by a trooper before her sex was discovered; 
and is said to have courted her fate to escape the punishment 
of her crimes. 

Tantia Topi, however, was a born general, and his genius Dashing 
never deserted him. He made good his retreat from charge of 
Gwalior with 6,000 men, and carried away thirty field- 
pieces. But his case was hopeless. Two days afterwards, ^P*®*^* 
Brigadier Robert Napier, the present Lord Napier of 
Magdala, dashed amongst the retreating force with 600 
horsemen and six field guns, and put them to flight, whilst 
recovering nearly all the artillery they had carried away. 

Ihis successful action was regarded as one of the most 
brilliant exploits in the campaign. 

In spite of these crushing defeats, Tantia Topi evaded all Pursuit of 
pursuit for ten months longer. Different columns strove to Tantia 
hem him in ; but the active Mahratta, with all the spirit 
and pertinacity of his race,, made his way to the banks ^ 
of the Nerbudda with a large body of fugitives, mounted 
on the small hardy ponies of India. With all the per- 
tinacity of a Mahratta, he still clung to the wild hope 
of reaching the western Dekhan, and creating a new Mahratta 
empire in the dominions of the ex-Peishwa, which had been 
British territory for more than forty years. Whether it was 
possible for him to have raised a Mahratta insurrection is a 
problern he was never destined to solve, 

Tantia Topi was driven back by the Bombay troops, and Capture 
never crossed the Nerbudda. From that time Tantia Topi execu- 
and the British troops appeared to be playing at hunting 
the hare all over Central India. He and his men rode 
incredible distances, and often appeared to be in several 
pHces at once. ^ At last a cordon of hunters surrounded 
him. He was driven into the western deserts of Rajpiitana, 
but compelled, from want of supplies, to double back on . 
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Bundelkund. In April, 1859, his hiding-place in the jungles 
was betrayed by one of his own rebel generals; and he 
was arrested by Major Meade, and tried, convicted, and 
liansed, to the general satisfaction of all concernea. 

l antia Topi was a cruel and crafty villain, with a clever- 
ness that calls to mind the genius and audacity of the old 
Mahratta Peishwas. He was no doubt the originator of the 
rebellion of the Nana Sahib, and the prime mover in the 
massacres at Cawnpore; whilst the Nana was a mere tool 
and puppet in his hands, like Maharaja Sahu in the hands of 
the PeisLas. Could the Nana have succeeded in gaming 
a throne, he would most probably have been imprisoned or 
murdered by Tantia Topi; and Tantia Topi would have 
founded one of those dynasues of ipinisterial sovereigns 
which so often sprung mto existence m the palmy days 01 
Bratimanical rule.^ 

1 The death of Tantia Topi has carried the reader beyond thie 
munis iatteSaliSsS. In the next chapter it will be necessary to 

revert to the close of the mutinies m 185s. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

IMPERIAL RULE: CANNING: ELGIN: LAWRENCE: MAYO : 

NORTHBROOK AND LYTTON. 

1858 TO 1880. 

On the wt of November the proclamation of Her 

Majesty Queen Victoria brou-ht the sepoy revolt to a close. 
It was Uie. Magna Chaxta ot India, and was. tcaosJated into 
all the languages of the couimy. It announced the transfer 
of the direct government of India from the Company to 
the Crown. It confirmed all existing dignities, rights, usages 
treaties. It assured the people of India that the 
British government had neither the right nor the desire to 
tamper with their religion or caste. It granted a general 
amnesty to all mutineers and rebels, excepting only tho.se 
who had been directly implicated in the murders. 

from Canning published a despatch 

fn rebellion no longer existed 

in Oude. The campaign was at an end, for no organised 

1 The administrative resuLs of the transfer of the government of Tnrl!a 
from me Las: Ina.a Company to the Crown may be fp in a 

few words. Ihe Governor-General became a vierov. Nmtolc ak 
natives and Europeans, were introduced into the so-called lemslative 
th^ V- ^ the diferent Pre.ddencies, and into the legi.-lative council of 
army“'%'}fe C amalgamated with the Queen’s 

at ihe different Presidencies, 

tK.. r- ^“^hiar Couns, in which the judges were selected from 

the in'T* "'sre amalgamated with the Supreme Courts, in which 

Crown England under 4e nomination of the 

Glide was di^rmed after the rebellion, just as the Punjab had been 

thet * of arm.s cdlecTrf 

very large; there were 684 camion, 18^000 fire-arms, 360,000 
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Lord During the coid weather oi 1559 Lora canning leic Lai- 

Caniiing's cutta for a tour in the upper provinces. In November he 
dtirbar at ^ grand durbar at AgVa, at which his dignified presence 
dlht of created an impression amongst the native princes which was 
adoption never forgotten. He acknowledged the services rendered 
conceded, to the British government during the mutinies by Maharaja 
Sindia, the Raja of Jaipur, and others. At the same time, as 
the representative of Her Majesty, he publicly announced 
the concession to native rulers of the right of adopting a 
son, who should succeed to the government of their several 
principalities in the event of a failure of natural heirs. 
Departure In March, 1862, Lord Canning left India for ever. The 
and death leading event of his administration was the sepoy revolt ; 
of Lord followed by measures of economy and reform 

which proved him to be one of the most conscientious and 
hard-working statesmen that ever governed India. Unfor- 
tunately hEs career was rapidly brought to a close. He died 
the following June, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Canning as Viceroy of India. 
His administration was short, but was marked by two events 
which will always find a place in history ; namely, a little 
mountain expedition on the north-west frontier which led to 
an expensive campaign, and a mission to Bhutan which led 
to a still more disastrous war. 

The frontier of British India westward of the river Indus, 
was formed in 1849 by a chain of mountains, which ran 
southward from the Hindu Kush into Siiide, and served as 
a natural wall between the Punjab and Afghanistan.^ These 

swords, 50,000 spears, and more than 600,000 weapons of other 
descriptions; whilst more than 1,500 fortresses, great and small, were 
demoli^.hed or dismantled. 

^ The wail is not continuous. It is pierced by the Khaiber Pass which 
leads to Kabul, and th^ Bulan Pa‘-’S which leads to Quetta and Kandahar. 
Other passes were discovered during the campaigns of 1878-79. 


Lord 

Elgin, 

Viceroy, 

1862-63, 
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mountains are known as the Sulaiman range. They are •*“D. 
inhabited by tribes who are dosely akin to the Afehans- *^2-1863 
equally ^bloodthirsty and treacherous, and stiU more imoiant — ~ 

and barbarous. They have no government, but each tribe 
Its own counal of elders, known as the Tirgah. They are 
Muhamm^ans of the worst type; intolerant and priest- 
ndden. They a ways carry arms, such as matchlocks and 
short swords, whether grazing cattle, tilling the soil, or 
driving beasts of burden ; for every tribe has its internecine 
war, every family its hereditary blood feud, and every man 
his personal enemy. At the same time, whenever they are 
exposed to the assaults of an invader, they forget all their 
feuds and quarrels, and make common cause against the 
foreigner.* ^ 

In the old days of Runjeet Singh and his successors, the Changes 
mountain tribes were always ready to carry fire and sword under 
into thebordering villages of Sikhs and Hindus, on the side 
of the Punjab. They plundered homesteads, slaughtered 
all who opposed them, and carried off women, children, and 
cattle. Smce the British conquest of the Punjab there has 
been a vast improvement in the state of affairs on the 
frontier ; and the mountain tribes have been kept out of the 
plains by the Punjab Irregular Force organised by Lord 
Dalhousie. ■ 

• district on the line of frontier Peshawar, 

is that of Peshawar. It is the key of the whole position. It 
extends from the fort of Attock, ^t the junction of the Kibul 
and Indus nvers, westward as far as the mouth of the 
Khaibar Pass, which leads to Kibul. Accordingly the 
British cantonment at Peshawar has always been held by 
a large force of the regular army. ^ 

Forty miles to the n6rth of Attock is a village, or group of 
villages, called Sitana The settlement is situated outside the 
frontier, on the eastern face of a square mass of rock eight 
thousand feet high, known as the Mahabun mountain.* It 

respecting the pomlation of the Sulaiman range, is con- 
^ independent tribes of the ^rth-west 

years Sir Richard Temple. The 

original extract will found m page z? of the Blue Book on 
Afghanistan, published m 1878. 

ground, the scene of Alexander’s inva- 
on pi India, The Mahabun mountain has been identified with the 
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A.i>. had been occupied ever since 1831, or thereabouts, by a 
18 62-18 63 colony of Hindustani fanatics from Bengal. These men 
Hindlis- ^ Muhammadan puritans, known as Wahabis, 

taw fan- who affect a strict and ascetic way of life, such as prevailed 
atics at in the time of the Prophet, and denounce all commentaries 
Sitaoaand Qn the Koran, and all such modern innovations as the 
the Maha- relics. The Hindustani fanatics at Sitana were 

bun mouB- neighbours. They were brigands as well as 
tain. bigots, like the zealots described by Josephus. They com- 
mitted frecjuent raids on British territory, being inspired by 
religious hatred as well as love of plunder ; and strange to 
say, they were recruited from time to time with men and 
money from disaffected Muhammadans in Patna and other 
localities in Bengal, at least twelve hundred miles off. In 
1858 they were driven out of Sitana by General Sir 
Sydney Cotton, who commanded at Peshawar; but they 
only retired to Mulka, on the further slope of the Mahabua 
mountain ; and in 1862 they returned to Sitana and renewed 
their (lepredations. 

British In 1863 a British force of 5,000 men, under General Sir 
expedition Neville Chamberlain, Was sent to root out the Hindustani 
Gelieral Mulka as well as Sitana. It would however 

Chamber- proved a difScult Operation to march a column up the 
lain: Um- side of a Steep mountain in the face of swarms of moun-. 
beylapass. taineers and fanatics; and then after captufing Sitana, to 
march over a crest 8,000 feet high, in order to attack a 
strong force at Mulka on-the further slope. Accordingly 
it was resolved to reach the slope in question by a narrow 
gorge that ran along the western face of the Mahabun moun- 
tain, and was known as the Umbeyla pass; and thus to 
take Mulka, as ft were, in the rearA 

natural fortress of Aornos, which was captured by the Macedonians. 
Attock has been ideinified with Taxila, the first city entered by the 
great conqueror after the passage of the Indus. 

^ See Sitana : a Mountain Campaign on the Borders of Afghanistan, 
By Colouel John Adye, R.A. The author is largely indebted to this 
valuable contribudon to military history. Colonel, now General Sir 
John Adye, maintains that the Hindu Kush and not the Sulaiman range 
is the true frontier of our British Indian empire. The author would add 
that if we accept the Hindu Kush as our mountain fortress, then, to use 
a technical phiase, Afghan-Turkistan is our berm and the Oxus our 
ditch. Russia already holds the glacis as represented by Bokhara and 
;;; ^ KMva* ' ' , , 
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Whilst however one side of the Umbeyla Pass was formed a.b, 
by the Mahabun mountain, the other side was formed by 
another steep height, known as the Guru mountain ; and 
beyond the Guru mountain were many strong tribes, known |j 
as Bonairs and Swatis; and above all there was a. certain tribes : 
warrior priest, known as the Akhoond of Swat, who exercised Akhc#ond 
a powerful influence as prince and pontiff over many of the 
tribes far and wide. Then again the Umbeyla Pass was 
outside the British frontier, and really belonged to the 
Bonairs. It was, however, imagined that the Afghan 
mountaineers could have no sympathy with the Hindustani 
fanatics ; especially as the Akhoond of Swat had fulminated 
his spiritual thunder against the Hindustani fanatics at Mulka 
and Sitana, in a way which betokened a deadly sectarian 
hostility. Moreover, as the Umbeyla pass was only nine 
miles long, it was possible to reach Mulka and destroy the 
village before Bonairs or Swatis could know what was 
goirigon. 

Unfortunately the Hindustani fanatics were too sharp for British 
the British authorities. They got andnkling of the coming authoritie 
expedition, and sent out letters to all the neighbouring tribes. 

They declared that the English infidels were coming to 
devastate the rnountains and subvert the religion of the 
tribes. It was cunningly added that in the first instance the 
infidels would say that they only came to destroy the Hindus- 
tanis ; but if once they got into the mountain, every one 
of fhe tribes would share the fate, of the Hindustanis. 

Unconsciously General Chamberlain played into the hands Admnce 
of the Hindustanis. He told the ileighbouring tribes that he 
was going to destroy Mulka, but that he had no intention what- 
ever of interfering with any one but the Hindustanis. He 
entered the Umbeyla pass before he could receive any reply ; 
but on getting three parts of the way, he was compelled to 
halt for the baggage. He sent on a party to .reconnoitre the 
Chumla valley, which intervened between the pass and 
Mulka, and then it was found that the Guru mountain 
was swarming with armed men. Accordingly the recon- 
noitring party had much difficulty in returning to the 
camp ; and it was soon . evident that the British force had 
been drawn into a defile; and that it would be impos- 
sible to advance without reinforcements, and almost equally 
impossible to rejum to British territory. 
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■*R6 • movements of the British force had excited the sus- 

picions of the tribes by confirming all that the Hindustanis 
General T*’® Bonairs were exasperated at the violation 

uprising of of their tenitory, without any previous reference to their 
the tribes : council of elders. Fear and alarm spread far and wide 
foTce^ tribes flocked to the Guru mountain from all 

Mocked q^iarters. The Akhoond of Swat came in person with 15,000 
up. men. The mountain tribes on the Mahabun made common 
cause with the Hindustanis in resisting the invaders. In a 
word, General Chamberlain was threatened by swarms of 
matchlock men on his two flanks, whilst his rear was blocked 
up by mules, camels, and other impedimenta. Under such 
circumstances he was compelled to keep off the enemy as he 
best could, and wait for reinforcements, or for orders to retire. 
To make matters worse, he himself was wounded • whilst 
Lord Elgin was dying at Dhurmsala in the Himalayas. 

^ad succeeded Lord 
^ Commander-in-chief, solved the difficulty. He 
protested against any retirement, as it would only necessi- 
tete an expensive campaign in the following spring: and 
he ordered up reinforcements with all speed from Lahore 

William “ November, 1863. Sir William Deni- 

Denkon, Governor of Madras, came up to Calcutta to act as his 
provision- successor until a Viceroy could be appointed by the home 
h Viceroy, government ; and he at once sanctioned the steps taken bv 
1863. Sir Hugh Rose. General Garvock assumed the command in 
the room of General Chanjberlain, and found himself at the 
head of nearly 9,000 men all eager for the fray. The mountain 
tnbes were soon brought to reason ; and a brilliant campai^^n 
ended in a political triumph. The Bonairs were so satisfied 
of the good faith of the British authorities, that 


Sir John 
Lawrence, 
Viceroy, 
1864-69. 
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had excited general admiration, was appointed to succeed a.d. 
Lord Elgin as Viceroy of India. The appointment was 
contrary to established usage, for it had been ruled in the 
case of Sir Charles Metcalfe that no servant of the Com- 
pany could fill the substantive post of Governor-general. 

The elevation of Sir John Lawrence however was regarded 
with universal satisfaction. He arrived at Calcutta in 
January, 1864; but by this time the Sitana campaign had 
been brought to a close. 

Shortly after Sir John Lawrence had taken over the govern- Mission to 
ment of India, a mission which had been sent to Bhutan by 
Lord Elgin was brought to an unfortunate close. Before, ^ 
however, describing the progress of events, it will be neces- 
sary to glance at the country and people of Bhutan, and 
review the circumstances which led to the despatch of the 
mission. 

Bhutan is a mountain region in the Himalayas, having Descrip- 
Thibet on the north and Bengal and Assam on the south, don of 
It also lies between Nipal on the west and another portion Bhutan, 
of Thibet on the east.^ Like Nipal, it forms a fringe of 
mountain territory to the south of the great Thibetan table- 
land. Originally it belonged, to Thibet, but became inde- 
pendent from the inability of the Thibetan government to 
keep the mountaineers in subjection. 

The people of Bhutan are rude, robust, and dirty ; with The 
flat faces of the Tartar type, and high cheek bones narrow- people, 
ing down to the chin. They have ruddy brown complexions ; 
black hair cut close to the head ; small black almond-shaped 
eyes ; very thin eyelashes ; and little or no eyebrows or 
beards. They are coarse and filthy in their manners, and 
leave all the field work to the women, who are as coarse 
as the men. 

This repulsive barbarism is the outcome of a corrupt form Comipt 
of Buddhism. Thousands of Buddhist monks lead lives of Buddhism, 
religion and laziness in their secluded monasteries ; leaving 
the laity' to grovel away their existence in gross and 
undisguised debaucheries. 

The government of Bhutan is half clerical and halfDharaa 
secular; including a pontiff as well as a prince. The pontiff 
is known as the Dharma Raja; he is supposed to be an 

^ Bhutan is separated from Nipal by the little principality of Sikhim 
and the hill station of Darjeeling. 
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a.d, jpcamation, not of deity, but of that exalted virtue and 
goodness which are summed up by Buddhists in the single 
term — Dharma;i and the Bhutanese believe that the 
Dharma Raja has the power of raising evil spirits, or 
demons, for the destruction of their enemies. The temporal 
prince is known as the Deb or Deva Raja, and is subordi- 
nate to the Dharma Raja. He represents the hero Rajas,— 
the Devas or Devatas of Hindu traditions, — who figured as 
heroes and were woishipped as gods until the old mythology 
was submerged in the metaphysical atheism of Buddhism.^ 

Three Bhutan is sep^ted into three provinces, each of which 
^sses is in charge of a governor known as a Penlow. The governor 
Sows western Bhutan is called the Paro Penlow ; that of central 
Jungpens, Bhutan is the Daka Penlow; and that of eastern Bhutan 
and is the Tongso Penlow. Subordinate to the three Penlows 
Zingaffs. are the commandants of fortresses, known as Jungpens. 

Below these is an inferior class of officials, who serve as 
messengers, and are known as Zingaffs. 

Constitu- There is, however, a constitutional element in the Bhutan 
tional government The Dharma and Deva Rajas are assisted by 
supreme ^ council composed of the chief secretary to the Dharma 
council. the prime minister, the chief justice, the three Penlows 

when present at the capital, and three of the principal 
Jungpens. 

Border ag- The disputes between the British government and the 
gressK>ns, iribeg and states beyond the border are of the same mixed 
character along the whole line of frontier from Afghanistan 
to Arakan. Sometimes British villages are harried by 
mountain tribes; sometimes they have been silently and 
systematically annexed, as in the case of Nipal. Bhutan was 
guilty of both offences. Abortive attempts were made by 
the British government to keep the peace by paying yearly 
rent for disputed tracts ; but nothing would stop the raids 
and kidnapping ; and at last Lord Elgin sanctioned a propo- 
sition of the Bengal government to send an English mission 
to Punakha, the capital of Bhutan, to lay the complaints of 
the British authorities before the Bhutanese government. 

» Dharma was the religion of the edicts of Asoka. See anU, 
page 52. 

* In the anciOTt Sanskrit religion, Indra was the hero of the Aryan 
race and tbe Vaidik god of the firmament ; as such he was worshipped 
as the king of the Devas or Devatas. See page 62. 
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The story of the mission to Bhutan is only historical so a.d. 
far as it brings out the national characteristics of the 1864 
Bhutanese. In the first instance a native messenger was tt , 

sent to the Deva Raja to announce the coming of the 
mission. The Deva Raja replied that the complaints were an^ of the 
too trival to be referred to the Dharma Raja, and that the mission to 
British government ought not to have listened to them ; but Bhutan, 
he promised to send some of the lowest officials, known 
as Zingaffs, to settle all disputes. The Zingaffs never 
came, and at last the English mission left Darjeeling for 
Punakha. 

At this very moment there was a revolution in Bhutan. Civil war 
The Deva Raja lost his throne and retired to a monastery ; >11 Bhutan: 
but civil wax was still at work in western Bhutan, the very 
country through which the mission was about to pass on 
its way to Punakha, The Paro Penlow was staunch to the ex- 
Deva Raja ; but his subordinate, the Jungpen of the frontier 
fortress of Dhalimkote, had joined the revolutionary party. 

The troops of the Paro Penlow were besieging the fortress 
of Dhalimkote, but retired on the approach of the English 
mission. 

Under such cirumstances the Jungpen of Dhalimkote Low cun- 
welcomed the approach of the English mission with warm ning of the 
professions of attachment to the British government But 
the selfish craft of the Bhutanese barbarian was soon 
manifest He sent musicians and ponies to conduct the 
Envoy to Dhalimkote; but he charged exorbitant prices 
for every article he supplied ; and paid long complimentary 
visits to the dilSferent members of the mission, during which 
he drank spirits until he was permitted to retire, or, properly 
speaking, was turned out Meanwhile the Envoy received 
a letter from the new Deva Raja, telling him to acquaint 
the Jungpen with the object of bis mission. The Envoy 
replied that he could only negotiate with the head of the 
Bhutanese government Accordingly, after many delays, he 
at last set out for Punakha, 

It was obviously unwise to send a mission into a bar- Error of 
barous country like Bhutan without some knowledge 
the state of parties. It was still more unwise for the^^^^^ 
British government to appear to side with either party. Yet meat at 
Sir William Denison, the provisional Governor-General from Calcutta. 
Madras, ordered the mission to proceed on the ground that 
' ■ X X ’ 
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A.D. as the revolutionary party had got the uppermost, it would 
1864 I30 politic to secure the help of the Jungpen who had es- 

poused its cause. Thus a mission was sent to a new ruler, 
whose predecessor had only just been ousted from the throne, 
not with a formal recognition of his usurpation, but to 
complain of cattle lifting and kidnapping, and to settle all 
disputes respecting the border territory. 

Opposi- In reality the Bhutanese authorities did not want to receive 
don of the a mission at all ; or to conclude a treaty which would only 
Bhutanese, hands. Accordingly they threw every obstacle in 

the way of the Envoy, and exhausted every possible means 
of inducing him to return short of main force. Of course 
it would havo been more dignified to retire ; but the Envoy 
was naturaHy anxious to carry out the instructions of his own 
government, and to lose no opportunity which would enable 
him to realise the object of his mission; and he would 
probably have been open to as much blame for a prema- 
ture return to British territory as for a rash advance to 
the capital of Bhutan. 

Letters After leaving Dhalimkote an incident occurred which 
horn brings out the peculiar temper of the Bhutanese. Some 
evaRaja. appeared carrying two letters to the Jungpen 

of Dhalimkote. They took upon themselves to tell the 
Envoy that the letters contained the orders of the new Deva 
Raja for the return of the mission ; and then, as the Envoy 
was the party concerned, they made over to him the letters 
whic^i were intended for the Jungpen. Accordingly the 
letters were opened and read. In one the new Deva Raja 
expressed a warm attachment to the British government, and 
directed the Jungpen to satisfy the Envoy on every point, and 
to settle every dispute. The other letter ought certainly to 
have been marked private.” It threatened the Jungpen 
with death for having permitted the mission to cross the 
frontier, and ordered him to make every" effort to induce the 
Envoy to go back. Should, however, the Envoy still persist 
in going to Punakha, he was to be sent by another road, 
and to be furnished with all necessary supplies. 

Failure Such were the unpromising circumWnces under which the 
of the Envoy pushed on to the capital. At Punakha the barbarian 
mission, government gave vent to its coarseness. The Envoy was 
treated with rudeness and insult, and forced to sign a treaty 
"‘under compulsion,” engaging to restore the territory in 
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dispute to Bhutan.^ No redress was offered for the outrages a.i>. 
committed on British subjects, and none of the kidnapped ^^ ^ 4 ^ 
persons were surrendered. On the contrary, the Bhutanese 
authorities set the British government at defiance ; and the 
great Dharma Raja, the living incarnation of goodness, 
threatened to raise a score of demons of enormous 
magnitude for the destruction of the British empire, unless 
the territories signed away by the Envoy were promptly 
made over. 

Under these circumstances the treaty was nullified by Blmtaa 
a declaration of war. A campaign was begun in a difficult 
country of passes and precipices, reeking with a deadly 
malaria, and defended by a contemptible enemy, armed 
with matchlocks and poisoned arrows. It is needless to 
dwell upon military operations which reflect no glory on 
British arms or diplomacy. In the end the Bhutanese were 
brought to their senses, and compelled to restore the British 
subjects that had been carried away into slaveiy, and to 
make other restitutions which were necessary to satisfy the 
insulted honour of the British government. Arrangements 
were subsequently concluded as regards the disputed terri- 
tory, and the payment of a yearly rent, which have proved 
satisfactory. Since then the Bhutanese authorities have 
profited by the lessons of 1864-65, and have proved better 
neighbours than at any previous period. 

Meanwhile the progress of events in Central Asia was forced Central 
upon the attention of the British government. Russia had 
reached the Jaxartes, and was supposed to be threatening the 
Usbeg States between the Jaxartes and the Oxus. Great and Af- 
Britain still maintained the Sulaiman range as her frontier ghan dis- 
against Afghanistan; but could not shut her eyes to the 
approaches of Russia towards the Oxus. At this crisis Dost 
Muhammad Khan was gathered to his fathers, and Afghan- 
istan was distracted by a war between his sons for the 
succession to the throne. 

Dost Muhammad Khan died in June, 1863. Ever since 
the treaties of 1855 and 1857 he had^proved staunch to the 

The real offender on this occasion was the Tongso Penlow, the 
governor of Eastern Bhutan, and pnme head of the revolutionary party,, 
who was trying to usurp the government. The Deva Raja, and other 
members of the councii, attempted to apologise for the rudeness of the 
Tongso Penlow, by pretending that it was all done in the way of 
friendly jocularity* 
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English alliance. His anxiety to recover, Peshawar was as 
strong as in the days of Runjeet Singh ; but he held out 
against the temptations offered by the sepoy mutinies of 
1857-58, and continued to respect the British, frontier. 
Meanwhile, however, he established his suzerainty over 
Afghan-Turkistan,^ as well as over Kdbul and Kandahar ; 
and shortly before his death he wrested Herdt from the 
government of a disaffected son-in-law, and thus became the 
undisputed sovereign of a united Afghan empire. 

Dost Muhammad Khan had fallen into the patriarchal 
error of nominating Sher Ali Khan, a younger son by a 
favourite wife, to be his successor to the throne, to the ex- 
clusion of Muhammad Afzal Khan, his eldest son by a more 
elderly partner. Accordingly a fratricidal war seemed in- 
evitable. Afzal Khan was governor of Afghan-Turkistan ; 
a post which he had held for many years during the life- 
time of his father ; and he began to prepare for a deadly 
struggle with his younger brother. Under such circum- 
stances Sher Ali Khan was anxious for the recognition 
of the British government to his succession to the throne ; 
and after some delay this was formally granted in December, 
1863, by Sir William* Denison, the provisional Viceroy. 

The bare recognition of Sher Ali Khan by the British 
government could not avert the fratricidal war. In June 
1864 there was an indecisive battle between Sher Ali Khan 
and his elder brother, which was followed by a sham recon- 
ciliation. Each in turn swore on the Koran to abandon all 
designs against the other; and then, with the customary 
faithlessness of an Afghan, Sher Ali Khan suddenly ordered 
the arrest of Muhammad Afzal Khan, bound him with chains, 
and kept him in close confinement until the iron entered his 
soul. 

This act of treachery was followed by a fearful retribution 
in the Amiris own family. Sher Ali Khan was warmly attached 
to his eldest son, and had appointed him heir apparent. 
The son was killed by an uncle in a fit of jealousy ; and the 
uncle was in his turn cut to pieces by Ihe soldiery. The mur- 
der of his eldest son drove Sher Ali Khan into a state of 


^ Afgban-Ttirkistan is the geographical term for the region northward 
of Kabul, lying between the Hindu Ktish and the river Oxus. It com- 
prises the districts of Maemana, Andkui, Saripul, Shibrghan, Baikh, 
Khulm, Kunduz and Badakhshan. 
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temporaiy insanity ; and to the end » d^jj h'™ 

morose, melanclioly and mad, like another Saul. _ — 

All this while Afzal Khan was m prison at Kabuy bat 
his brother, Azim Khan, and his son, Abdul Kahman Khan ^yer Ali 
remained ik possession of Afghan-Turkistan, and prepared to Kanda- 
for a renewal of the war. In May 1866 uncle 
nephew marched an army towards Kabul. _A bat s ^jaimed 

fought in Afghan fashion. There was a brisk <^nnonade 
which did no execution, and then the bulk of bher Alj_^han s 1866. 
troops suddenly deserted him and went over to the re el 
army The result was that Sher Ah Khan fled mth a few 
Vinrsemen to Kandahar, whilst Muhammad Afzal Khan was 
kTS from proclaimed Amir rf Afglmnrstan 

amidst general illuminations and a salute of a hundred guns. 
i^June, x866. Afghanistan 

K^bul and Afghan-Turkistan were in the P?®®f istan.“ 

Muhammad Afzal Khan ^pdahar remmn^ m the ^ 
of Sher Ali Khan ; whilst his son, Yakub Khan held the 
gOTernment of Herkt, and retained it throughout the w^. 

^ The British government was in a dilemma. It had re- Recog- 
cogn^e?£r lu as Amir of Afghanistan, on the Plea that of 
he was de facto Amir j but it was not prepared to the 
A i heln in the contest with his eldest brother, siier Ali 

The fortunes of however had placed Muhaminad Afzal Khan by 
ibaSthe position of de facto Amir. . Sir John Lawmnce 
tded to solve the problem by recognising Afzal Khan as 
ruler of Kdbul and Afghan-Turkistan, and Sher Ah Khan as 

however had exercised an evil influence Drunken 
on Afzal Khan, and he was no longer fitted to jule. ness o 
He left the administration of aflfairs in The hands of 
brother Azim Khan, ’and took to hard dnnkmg. The pre^sioas 
government of Azim Khan was fearfully oppressive, owmg of Azm 
to the pressing want' of money. 'Caravans were stopp ^ 
plundered until all trade was at a standstill. Loans and 
contributions were xnercikssly exacted frt^ d?r°£d 
Every sign of disaffection was stamped mt by murder and 
confiLafion whilst ‘the women and children of the offenders 
were condemned to beggary or station. 

In January, 1867, Sher Ah Khan made an effort for the 
recovery of his throne. He raised an army at K 
and then marched towards Kdbul. Azim Khan 
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him to a premature advance by feigning to retreat ; and 
then suddenly opened a fire from his guns, which cut up the 
army from Kandahar. Sher Ali Khan managed to escape 
with a small body of horsemen to his son, Yakub Khan, at 
Herat ; but by so doing he left Kandahar in the hands of 
his brothers. To all appearance he had been deprived of 
his kingdom for ever, and was condemned to pass the 
remainder of his days in exile. 

In October, 1867,, Muhammad Afzal Khan perished of 
intemperance and disease. His death was followed by a 
fierce contest between his brother Azim Khan and his son, 
Abdul Rahman Khan. But the widow of Afzal Khan forced 
Abdul Rahman Khan to submit to his uncle, by pointing 
out that any rivalry between them would only serve to 
strengthen the hands of Sher Ali Khan. 

Azim Khan reigned as Amir of Afghanistan from October, 
1867, until August, 1868, when another revolution drove 
him from the throne. Yakub Khan marched an array from 
Herdt to Kandahar, and began an unexpected career of 
victory which ended in the 'restoration of his father, Sher 
Ali Khan, to the throne of Afghanistan. Azim Khan and 
his nephew, Abdul Rahman Khan, fled aw'ay to the north- 
ward, into Afghan-Turkistan ; but were driven out the 
following year, and compelled to seek a refuge in Persian 
territory.^ 

During the fratricidal war in Afghanistan, the advances of 
Russia towards the Usbeg states of Khokand and Bokhara 
continued to excite attention. Sir John Lawrence however 
was of opinion that all difficulties might be removed .by a 
friendly understanding with Russia. He was averse to any 
change of frontier, or to any interference whatever in the 
affairs of Afghanistan. But Sher Ali Khan was complaining 
and with some show of reason, that whilst he had shown his 
attachment to the British government in a variety of vvays,j 
he had received but few tokens of friendship or kindness ins 
return. Accordingly it was proposed to strengthen thei 

^ The writer was of opinion at the time, and freely ventilated it in 
an Indian journal, that the progress of the fratr.cidal war ought to have 
been stopped by the partition of Afghanistan between two or more 
chiefs ; whilst the British government assumed the paramount power, 
and threatened to interfere unless the rival partie.s kept the peace. 
Later events have not induced him to change that opinion. 
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friendsliip between Great Britain and Afghanistan by a free a,d. 
gift of money and arm's to the restored Amir.^ - ■ £8 69-18 70. 

Early in 1869 Sir John Lawrence was succeeded by Lord 
Mayo as Viceroy of India. He returned to England, and ment of 
was raised to the peerage ; and. lived ten years longer, doing Sir John 
all the good work that fell in his way. 'He died in 1879 Eawrence, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey Few men of modern 
times have approached him in energy and capacity, and none 
have rendered greater services to the empire of British India. 

Lord Mayo was a Viceroy of a different stamp from the Lord 
famous Indian civilian. He was naturally wanting in a Mayo, 
thorough familiarity with the details of Indian administration, 
but he had a wider knowledge of humanity, and a larger ^ ' 
experience in European statesmanship. Courtly as well as ‘ 
dignified and imposing, -there was a charm in his manner 
which ensured him a larget share of personal popularity 
than often falls to the lot of a Governor- General of India. 

Shortly after the arrival of Lord Mayo at Calcutta, pre- Confer- 
parations were made for a meeting between the new Viceroy 
and Sher AH Khan. In March, 1869, the conference took 
place at Umballa, about a hundred and twenty miles to the Umbalia, 
north-west of Delhi. It was attended with the best possible 1869. 
results. Sher Ali Khan had been chilled by the icy friend- 
ship of Sir John Lawrence, but he threw off all reserve and 
suspicion in the presence of Lord Mayo. The English 
nobleman won the heart of the Afghan, and established a 
personal influence which brightened for a while the political 
relations flStween the British government ,and the Amir. 

But difficulties always crop up between a civilised power Political 
like Great Britian and a semi-barbarous government like difficulties, 
that of Afghanistan, whenever attempts are made on either 

^ The policy of recognising a ruler, arfd refusing to help him in 

times of difficulty and danger, may appear to be wise and prudent from 
an En/lim point of view, but must seem cold and selfish to oriental eyes. 

When Sner Ali Khan was in danger of his throne and life, the English 
not only refused to, help him, but recognised Muhammad Afzal Khan 
as Amir of Kabul and Afghan -Turkistan, When, however, Sher Ali 
Khan recovered his territory and throne, the British government was 
willing to help him with money and arms. Such friendship, so easily 
transferred from one prince to another, (with perhaps for decency’s sake 
an expression of pity for the prince who has been worsted,) may be the 
outcome of ina terly inactivity, but it has the disadvantage of appearing 
hollow and iiibincere. 
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A.D. side to place political relations on a footing of equality. 
1S70-1871 sher Ali Khan naturally scrutinised the existing treaty 
with a jealous and jaundiced eye. It had been negotiated 
in 1855 by Sir John Lawrence with Dost Muhammad Khan.* 
It bound the Amir to consider the friends and enemies of 
the British government as his friends and enemies ; but it 
did not bind the British government to like conditions as 
regards the friends and enemies of the Amir. Sher Ali 
Khan declared that this was a one-sided arrangement, and 
so in truth it was ; but the British government was the pro- 
tecting power, and had the right to insist on its conditions j 
and this was still more emphatically the case wfp it 
appeared as the giver of arms and money. Moreover, if the 
British government committed itself to the obligations pro- 
posed, it might have found itself compelled to interfere in 
avil broils, or take a part in foreign wars, in which it had 
no concern, and in which Sher Ali Khan might have been 
obviously in the wrong. 

ConcUia- Accordingly Lord Mayo tried to reassure the Amir by 
tory policy telling him that the British government regarded him as the 
of Lord rightful as well as the ie facto ruler of Afghanistan ; and 
would view with severe displeasure any attempt on the part 
of his rivals to oust him from his throne. He added that 
the British government would not interfere with the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, and would not, under any circum- 
stances, employ its troops beyond the frontier to quell civil 
dissensions or family broils. The home government sub- 
sequently directed that Sher Ali Khan should be further 
informed that the British government would still be free to 
withhold the promised help should his government become 
notoriously cruel and oppressive. T^is however never seems 
to have been done.2 

‘ The subsequent treaty of 1857 was also concluded by Sir John 
Lawrence, but was confined to arrangements consequent on the war 
which had broken' out between Great Britain and Persia, and in no 
way superseded the treaty of 1855. 

s All conditions as regards cruelty and oppression should be under- 
stood rather than expressed in dealing with^foreign states. No diplo- 
matic language can prevent its being regarded as a direct insult by any 
ruler, European or Asiatic. Moreover, it is wholly unnecessary. It 
is always competent for a state to threaten to break off all political 
relations in the case of notorious cruelty and oppression, or >to carry 
its threats into execution in the event of a persistence in such a line of 
conduct. Similar conditions are understood in all societies, whenever 
a gross outrage is committed by any one of its members. 
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Lord Mayo was the first Indian Viceroy since Lord a.d. 
Dalhousie who took a special interest in the affairs of 
British Burma. In 1862 Sir Arthur Phayre had been 3/“ 
appointed Chief Commissioner of the united provinces ofa^^ 
Arakan, Pegu and Tenasserim ; and had proceeded to 
Mandalay the same year, and concluded a friendly treaty 
with the King of Burma. In 1867 his successor, General 
Fytche, proceeded in like manner to Maftdalay,' and con- 
cluded a second treaty, which led to a ISrge extension of 
trade with Upper Burma, and the establishment of a line 
of steamers to Mandalay and Bhamo. No Viceroy, however, 
had landed at Burma since the visit of Lord Dalhousie in 
1852. Accordingly when it was known ini 1871 that Lord 
Mayo proposed making a trip to the province, the suscep- 
tible Burmese populationliere thrown inta ascitement by his 
expected arrival. 

The career of Lord Mayo was however destined to end Visit of 
in a tragedy. He landed at Rangoon in February 1872, Lo^Ma^o 
with his personal staff- and a brilliant party of guests, 
and was welcomed with the acclamations of thousands. Maulmaiii; 
Crowds of native ladies, a sight unknown in India, were assassina- 
present at the wharf to welcome Lord and Lady Mayo with . 

offerings of flowers. Nearly an entire week was spent by 
Lord Mayo in receiving deputations from all classes of the 
community, and in surveying the vast strides which western 
civilisation had made in that remote territory during the 
•brief period of twenty years. From Rangoon he paid a 
flying visit to Maulmain, and then steamed to the Andaman. 

Islands to inspect the penal settlement at Port Blair. There 
in tne dusk of the evening he was suddenly stabbed to 
death by an Afghan, who had been condemned to penal 
servitude for life on account of h murder he had committed 
on the British side of the north-west frontier, and who had 
taken the opportunity of wreaking his blind vengeance on 

the most populai of modem VicetOKS. 

With tne death of Lord Mayo in 1872 the modem history Lord 
of India is brought 10 a natural close. Lord Northbrook North- 
succeeded Lord Maeyo as Viceroy, but resigned the post in 
1876 and was succeeded in his tarn by Lord Lytton. 

The 'details of their respective administrations are as yet Lytton, 
too recent to be brought under review as matters of i!^76-8o. 
history. Two events however have occurred since 1872, 
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.which may be mentioned in the jS-esent place a^ likely t& 
become landmarks in Indian ann^S. 

On the ist of Tanuarv 187J Her Haiestv Oimen 
waST)roaaimca Empress of iniiia in the oEjxm^aal canit a l - 
at ueini. jLiie visit 01 nis Royal jlighness the Hufce of 
EQiirOitrgh to DiQia in lesog, and. .the subseouenf visit ot 
‘ms jx-oya Highness the Tnnce of wales m 1875-76. had 
prfeparecrtne way tor a cfoser association 01 tne^ princes "and 
people of India with the Brit^ Crown ; and the celebration 
of an Imperial Assemblage at Delhi for the proclamation of 
the Empress will prove to all future ages an epoch in the 
annals of BritisE India. It swept awiy the memory of Jh.e 
sepoy revolt of 18.57, and associated Deim witn tfte.niignyfnd 
majesty 01 tiit^ sove reign pfthe Brj^sh eiapite. _ At the same 
nme it brought alTEhe princes and chiefs of India into personal 
intercourse in the same camp under the shadow of the 
British sovereignty. Old feuds were forgotten : npw friendships 
were formed; and i Qr-..tha..^i^riBiw.iin.JM^S^^ Oimep 
of the. Bjifisb Isies was nubli^ gjld ^^allv insmiled. in 
the nresence pt the princes and people as tile _E^resi? 
of India 

■ MSSHWEGe, at the very moment that Delhi wasjthe scene of 
ft^ivify and rejoicing, black clouds were eatneni^'Beyond the 
nojjn-w^sterafrpnaei. Sher AirKhan. Estranged 

from the British- eoitennaent. . He had placed his eldest 
son, Yakiib Khan, in close confinement oh charges of 
disloyalty and rebellion ; and he resented an attempt made 
by tlie British government to bring about a reconciliation. 
He* considered himself ill-used in the settlement of his 
frontier on the side of Seistan with the Persian government. 
He was also mortified at the refusal , of the British govern- 
ment to conclude a defensive alliance on equal terms, which 
had proved so disastrous in our dealings with Hyder Ali 
a century before.* In an evil hour ..refused to receive a 
British mission at_ Khbul ; whilst he made__ij )-prturfis . tq 
Rpss% and received a Russian mission, af. his . canital. at_a 
'time whfin.Britjsh.xelations- with RiKBisuwffiEe Jtasiwi taJbe 
unsatisfactory. 

Under such circumstances Sher Ali Khan was doomed 
to share the fate which befell his father. Dost Muhammad 
Khan, in 1839-40. In 1878 the British government made 
^ See ante, page 345. 
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a' final effort' to save him by sending a mission tO' a.i>. 
his court ; but it was driven back with threats and con- 1S78-1S80 
tumely: Accordingly tlie British government declared war, 
and a Britisii force entered Afghanistan. Sher Ali Khan and death 
made a futile attempt at resistance, and then fled northward of Sher 
into Russian territory, where he died shortly aftenvards, -^ 1 ^ Khan, 

Yakub Khan came to terms with the British government. 

He was accepted as successor to his deceased father on the 
throne of Afghanistan; and he agreed to receive a British 
Resident, who should permanently remain at his capital, murder, 
The treacherous attack on the Residency in September 1879, andBritish 
and massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and other officers, has ^ccupa- 
led to the abdication of Yakub Khan and British opcupa- 
tion of Afghanistan. What the result will be is one of tire 
political .problems of the day.^ 

^ The probable destiny of the Afghan people may possibly be gathered 
from an historical parallel in Jewish history, which the controverted ques- 
tion of Afghan ethnology renders none the less iStriking. The parallel 
is helped out by the fact which is beyond controversy ; namely, that 
in physical characteristics and national instincts the Afghans closely 
resemble, if they are not alt in to, the Jews anfe, page 121). The 
old Assyrian kings tried hard to maintain Palestine as a buffer against 
Egypt ; but they were ultimately compelled to transplant the Ten Tribes 
of Israel to the cities of the Medes ; whilst the only king of JudAh who 
was actively loyal to the Crown of Assyria was the unfortunate Josiah, 
who was slain by Pharaoh Necho in the battle of Megiddo. Four 
centuries later the Greek kings of Syria endeavoured to convert Palestine 
into a similar buffer ; but after trying in vain to crush out the spirit of 
the nation by military despotism and massacre, they were compelled to 
succumb to the revolt of the Maccabees. Two centuries later the 
Romans made every effort to maintain order and law amongst the tur- 
bulent populations of Palestine ; but after the death of Herod the Great, 

—a Dost Muhammad in his way, — the princes of his family dared not 
govern mildly lest their subjects should rebel, nor severely lest they 
should be deposed by Caesar. Their regime proved a failure. No 
rulers, except Roman procurators of the stamp of Pilate and Festus, 
could succeed in keeping the peace. In the end, the grindiiig tyranny 
and rapacity of procurators of the stamp of Floras drove the nation 
frantic; and the stru^le ended in the destructioE of Jerusalem by 
Titus and final scattering of the Jewish nation. 

From the sixteenth eentury to the nineteenth the political situation 
pr Afghanistan^ has tallied ’ dth' that of Palestine^^ The Moghuls tried 
to make Kabuf a buffer against Persia, and Persia tried to make Kan- 
dahar a buffer against the Moghul. In the eighteenth century the 
Afghans rose against their conquerors ; those of Kandahar overran 
Persia, an 4 those of Kabul and Kandahar ovei;ran Hindustan. A new 
Afghan empire was subsequently founded by Ahmad Shah Diiranl, 
who bears a strange resembiance to king David; for in spite of his 
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D, predatory wars and conquests, he gave utterance to strains of psalmody 
iS7$-i8So of wliich the following lines are a specimen 

cry unto thee, O God! for I am of my sins and wickedness 

ashamed ; , , . 1 1 

But !iopele?s of thy mercy, no one hath ever from thy threshold 

departed. 

Thy goodness and mercy are boundless, and I am of my evil acts 
ashamed ; 

’Tis hopeless that any good deeds of mine will avail, but tliy name 
m every refuge make. 

0 Ahmad I seek thou help from the Almighty, but not from pomp 
and grandeur’s aid.” 

It will aho be seen that the reign of his grandson Zeman Shah bears 
some resemblances to that of Rehoboam ; whilst the revolt of the 
Barukzais, the viziers of the Duranis, is not unlike the revolt of 
Jeroboam, the minister of Solomon. How far Afghanistan is likely 
to^rove a buffer ^between British Jjidia and Russia, with or without 
Fritish pfocimatcrs, remains 
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I. HINDU INDIA. i 

, B c —1400 B.c. Probable period of ' 

■ ■ the Mab4 BhSrat^ 

) , F^bauic penod ot the Rama- 

yana. . . ' 

> ' . Rrooable period of Sakya 
Muni, or Gdtama Buda^. 

r ' / Alexander inysnestneRuniab. 

r^s^ge of the jiieium. 

Defeat of Porus the Elder. 
Alexander’s retreat. 

0 .. Empire of Magadha(Behar). ./ 

Chandra-gupta(Sandrokottos). < 

Asoka : Edicts of Asoka. | 
o ’ Urselco-Haktnah supremac'. . 
o Indo-Scythian supremacy. _ 

6 ’’ K:anishka(Kanerke). 

8 A. Battle of Kahror. 

Gupta supremacy. 

0 ,, tBiaSiuPCam. , 

^ Kingdowc of Andhra and 

Pandya. ^ 

)o ,9 Pilgrimage of F^ah-Jltaru. 

S : TrlfeisofHiouWThsang.^ 

^ Emphe of Kanouj : Mah&^ r 

raja Slldditya. 

Buddhist-Brahman contro- 
versies. 

01 ,, Muhammsdan invasion. 

11. MUHAMMADA>i INBIA. 

007 A-D.-^-Mahmud of Ghazni 
iSi « Mahmlid at PeshaT^. _ 

Turkish conquest of th,e Puti- 
jab. , . . A 

Twelve Turkish invasions ot 
Hindustan. ' ■ 


lOOl A.D.- 
1030 „ 
1180 „ 


-Battle of Somnath. 

Death of MahmM. 

Afghan supremacy at Delhi . 
Muhammad Ghori fa- 
I 2 o 6 ). 

Mussulman advance to Ben- 
ares. , . ... 

Foundation of pnncipahtLes 
in Kajputana. 

Dynasty of Afghan Slave- 
kings i Kutub-ud-din, 

Sultan of Delhi (d. 1210). . 

Death of Jeldl-ud-din the 
last of the Slave-king^ 
Ali-ud-din, Sultan of Delhi 

(d. 1316)- ^ . 

Conquest of Guzer^* 

Siea-#* ^'f Gh’tdr. 

Tiighiak, fbui^der of we 

Tughlak Sultans of Delhi. 

Muhammad Tughlak (d. 

Firuz ^hah (d, 1388). ^ 
Bahmani Sultans m the 
Dekhan. . , 

Timdr the, JjTartar. in^«des 

jamdustan. _ , ' , . 

Deva Kai, Mahdraja of 
Narsinga. . 

Lodi dynasty of Afghan 
Sultans at Delhi 
Portuguese arrival in Mala- 
bar. - , 

Five Muhammadan king- 
doms in the Dekhan. 
Nanuk Gum founds the 
' Bikh Drotherhooa m the 
r-unjaD. , 
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i$2<5 a.I>. — ^A fghan Sultans at Delhi 
overtfirown hy Baber the 
Moghul (d. i53o).‘ 
FoundatioEi of the Moghul 
"'empire. 

1530 „ Baber succeeded by 

yun(d. 1556). . ^ 

IS3S „ Port uguese mtssion to 

TiS^Sfattick on the Portu- 
guese at Did. 

1540 », Humdyun defeated by Sher 

Khan. 

Afghan rule in Hindustan. 

155s 3$ Return of Humi.3run. 

1556 ,, Akbar, Padishah (d. 1605). 

Akbar defeats the Afgiw^. 

1565 »» Battle of Talikota.^ 

IS& t* ^**strecuan-Qf£h»tdi^ 

1!hogiSm''eoirquest of 
nagar and Berar. 

X57S f> Rise of Ahul FazL 

•Rebellion of SeHm(Jehangir). 

1599 ,, Formation of the Kast India 
Company. 

1605 „ Tehangir. Padishah (d. 1627). 

1608 „ Mission of Captain Hawkms 

to Agra. 

1615 „ Embassy of Sir T. Roe. 

1623 „ Travels of Pietro della Valle. 

162s ,, Venk*tapa Naik, Raja of 

Kanara. 

1627 „ Shah Jehan, Padishah (d. 

1665). 

1632 „ Moghul capture of the Portu- 

guese settlement at Hdghli. 

1639 „ English settlement at 

Madras. ^ ' 

’1640 ,, English settlements in Bengal 
at Hdghih Patna, and 
Dacca. 

1658 „ Aurangael:^ Padishah (d. 

1664 3, Siyaji the Mahratta captures 

Surat. 

1666 „ War between Mahrattas and 
Moghuls. 

Aurangateb threatened by 
Persia. 

Afghan mlassacre of Moghuls 
^ in the KJhaiber Pass. 

1674 7f the 

joa^rattas vu. io8o>. 

0:677 1, Manmtia* eduquesf^ the 

Lower Carnatic. 

1682 ,, Moghul rebuffs in Raj- 

pdtana. 

1685 „ War between the English and 

Moghuls. 

i62f „ Moghul conquest of Bijapur 

and Golkonda. , 

X689 ,, Foundation, of Calcutta. 

1701 „ D&ud Khan besieges Madras. 

X707 „ Bahadur Shah, Padishah (d. 

x/ia). 


1707 A.D. — Sahu Rao, Mahfiraja of the 
Mahrattas (d. 1748). 

Baiajj , Visvanath, " first 
Peishwa(d. 1720). 

1712 „ Jehandar Shah, Padishah. 

1713 ft Farrukh Siyar, Padishah (d. 

1719). 

1715 ,t English mission from Calcutta 

to Delhi. 

1710 „ Muhammad Shah, Padishah 
(d. 1748). 

1720 ,, Baji Rao, second Peishwa 

(d. 1740). 

1736 „ Mahratta advance on Agra 

and Delhi. 

* Nizam-ul-mulk» Nizam of 
the Dckhan ; defeated by 
Baji Rao. 

1738 ,, Invasion of Nadir Shah. 

1739 >j Battle of Kurnal. 

Nadir Shah ente*^ TVIhv 

1740 „ Bidhjr Tcab, mird ireishwa 

(d, 1761). 

1748 „ RajaRam, the puppet Mahd- 

raja of the Mahrattas, a 
state prisoner at Satara. 
Afghan invasion of India 
under Ahmad Shah Abdali. 
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1736 A.D.-— Ciwl war in Trichinopoly. 
*739 »i Sarfardz Khan, Nawab of 

Bengal •(d. 1742). 

Z740 „ Mahrattas invade the Car- 
natic. 

1742 tf Alivardi Ivhan, Nawab of 

Bengal 

Mahratta invasions of Ben- 
gal. 

1743 „ English mission to Nkam-til- 

mulk at Tridiinopoly. 

*745 ft War between England and 
France. 

1746 Labourdonnais captures Ma- 

dras. 

1747 „ Rise of Ahmad Shah Ddrdnl, 

founder of the Afghan em- 
pire (d. 1773); Jemal lUma 
Barukzai 

1748 ' „ Stringer ’ Lawrence fails to 

* take Pondicherry, * - 
‘Death of Muhammad Shah ; 

. Ahmad Shah, PadiSimh. 
Death of Nizam-ul-mulk. 

V D^h of Mah&taja Sahu. 
Peishwa sovereignty begins,. 
s»T)oears»nce of CHv* 

*749 ft aggressions' on 'Tan- 

■ ' jore. . 

1730 „ Narir Jung at Arcot ; ap- 
points Muhammad Adi 
. ; .^fawab. ' ■ ■ 

Victorlei! of Dupleix. 


1750 A.D.- 

1750 

1751 ■ 

1752 »» 

3753 »» 

1754 „ 

1755 . »» 

1756 »» 

X757 « 


175S 


2759 

1760 
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Bussy captures ]mgL 
French' capture of Masuli- 

i*^e between Alivardi Khan 
and the Mahrattas. 

Alom Phra the hunter founds 
a dynasty in*um^ . 
Ascendancy of Bupleix. 
t^hve’s expedition to Arcot. 
Siege of Arcot. ^ ^ 

Clive’s ' victones in the uar- 
natic. 

French surrender Tncm- 
nopoly. ^ 

Clive goes to England. 
inniBjr moTsste -sacceeds 
Rhughoji Bhonsla as Kaja 
of Berar. „ 

Anglo-French treaty at Pon- 
dicherry. . . 

Removal of Dupleix. 

Return of Clive. , 
Destruction of Ghenah by 
Watson and CHye. ' 
Suraj-ud-daula, N awab of 
Bengal. 

Suraj-ud-daula captures Cal- 
cutta. 

The Black Hole. 

Clive and Watson recapture 
Calcutta. ^ ^ 

English capture of Cnander- 


3760 A.D. 
1761 „ 


nagore. 

Battle of Plassy. 


1762 

1763 


Batue 01 iriassy. 

Mir Jafir, Nawab of Bengal. 
Mahrattas claim chout lor 
Bengal and Behar. 

Ahmad Shah Abddi at 
Delhi; drives out Ghaa- 
ud-din. . , 

Bussy’s war against the 
Hindu Poto^ ; . self- 
sacrifice of Botnii Riiputs. 
Bussy captures Vizagapa- 

Advance of the Shajumdau 
eldest son of Ahmad Shah 
Padishah, towards Behar: 
defeated by Clive. 

Dally at Pondicherry. 

Dally captures Fort St. 

Daidd. . . 

Forde’s successes in tne 
Northern Circars. . 

Siege of Madras by La%- 
Clive governor of the Eng- 

'KSa sgftlgft»r‘s 111 

Aiai^mr, ‘Bauishan, ^ptir- 
dered at Delhi by Gha»- 
ud-dln. - j 

Second invasion of Ahmaa 
Shah Abdaiu . r 
Dally raises the siege ot 
Madras. ' , , 

Battle of Wandiwash. 

^ Cootebe^«g«* Tondichcrry.. 


1764 




1766 

I 27^ 


-Dive departs for England; 
succ^^^-uca uyHWweif. 

Madhu Rao, fourth Mah- 
ratta Peishwa(d. 1772)* 

• Nixam Aii, Nizam of the 
Dekhan. 

Coote captures Pondicherry. 
Battle of Paniput. 

‘Ahmad Shah Abdali ap- 
points Jewan Bakh {son of 
the Shahxada) deputy 
Padishah. ^ 

Regency of Najib-ud-dauia 
1770)1. 

Return of the Shahzada to 
Behar: proclaimed Padi- 
shah under the name of 
ShahAlam. 

Shuja-ud-daula. Nawab of 
Oude (d. 1775X appomted 
Vizier to Shah Alam. 
Vandttart, governor at Cal-, 
cutta. ^ ^ 

Deposition bf Mir Tafir. . 

Mir Kasim, Nawab of Ben- 
gal; defeats the Nawab 
Vizier of Oude. 

Installation j^f the Great 
Moghul ^atna. 

Disputes about private trade. 
Warren Hastings in the Cal- 
cutta council. , 

General abolition of duties 
by Mir Kasim. 

Patna captured by the 
English, and recaptured 
by the Nawab's troops. , 
Capture of Cossimbazar by 
the NawaVs troops. _ 
Mir Jafir proclaimed Nawab. 
English capture Monghyr. 
Massacre of English at 
Patna. 

English storm Patna. 

DeM threatened by the 
The Nawab Viner repulsed 
by the English at Patna. 
Hector Munro stops a sepoy 
mutiny. 

Battle of Buxan ^ 

Rise of Shitab Ran. , 

Surr^der of the Nawab 

Sumj Mai, the Jit teo. 

slain at Delhi 
„ Death of Mir Jafir. 

” Governor 

Bengal and Bete to 
Muhammad Reza Khan. 
Return of Qive _to„ JL^dia : 
- louudation oi, tne aouole 
government. 

Ei^sh treaty with Nmm 

,Finai*denartttreof Otve._^ 

” ' gov«m'or"bf Bengal* 
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1767 A.D.’ 

I76S „ 

1769 ■■ „ ■ 

3770 ,, 

*771 ». 

1772 ». 

1773 


1771 » 

177s »» 


"1776 » 


-Rise of Hf der Aii of Mysore. 
Hyder Ali and Nizam All 
invade the Carnatic. 

Death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar: ^ accession • of 
Aikh Bai (d. i795)» ^d 
Tukaji Holkar (d. i797-) 

' Last invasion of Ahmad Shah 
■ AbdaH. 

Ghorka conquest of Nipal : 
Prithi Narain, the Ghorka 
heio (d. 177 i)» 

Second En^li^ treaty with 
Nizam Ah. 

Hostile advance of Hyder 
AH against the English. 
English treaty with Hyder 
AK at Madras. 

Cartier, governor of Bengal, 
hlahratta aggressions in 
Hindustan. 

Fa mine i n Bengal. 

Mahadaji binuia restores 
Shah Alain to the throne 
...-otDeJhi. ^ 

n ctticn xiasnngs, governerDr" 
" Thengat. ' " / 

NarSl' IKlho, fifth Peishwa. 
Warren Hastings holds ^ a 
Sficcfit' conference with 
Shuja-ud-daula at Be- 
nares. 

Narain Rao murdered. 
Rughonath Rao, sixth 
Peishwa. 

Rughoji Bhonsk, Raja of 
i^rar. ' • 

Tanjore made over to 
Muhammad Ali. 

Timdr Shah on the throne 
of Kandahar (d. 1793); 
Payendah Khan BarukzsL 
Rohilk ^r. 

ar^cn Hastings, firsi 
v^overnor-Uenerm. 

Tnl " t..4iicutta- Lkaaijl 
riancis, Cia verily mon- 
§eEn,1afid tsarwell^ * 
Creafinti ^ a, &unrcme4^kurt 
' nt 'iiditkinrekC^^ 
RevdTution at Poona. 
Asof-ud-daula, Nawah Vizier 
of Oude (d. 1797). 

Charge of corruption against 
Warren Hastings. 
Execution of Nund-komar.y 
Treaty between the English 
at Bombay and •Rugho- 
nath Rao. 

R^llkm V-of-^Cheit, Singh. 
?ija,jo£, Benares. 


Run Bai^adur, Mahdxaja of. 
Nipal. 

Trea^ of Punindhur. 
Tanjore restored to the Raja 
by Lord Pigot. 


1778 A.D. — Rumbold,. governor oi 

Madras. 

English capture of Pondi- 
cherry. . , ■ ^ ^ 

Bombay expedition to Poona, 
177 ^- . 

1779 »i ■ Convention of Wurgaum. 

First Mahratta war. 

Bhodau Phra, King of 
Burma (d. 181,9). 

1780 „ English capture of Gwalior. 

Whitehill, governor of 

Madras. 

' Hyder Ali invades the 

Carnatic. 

Battle of Porto Novo. 

Runjeet Singh, Viceroy of 
Lahore. 

1781 „ Lord Macartney, governor . 

of M adras. 

War between English and 
Dutch ; capture of PuHcat 
and Sadras. 

1782 ,, Close of the first Mahratta 

war. 

Nana Famavese ratifies the 
Treaty of Salbai. 

Madhu Rao II., seventh 
Peishwa (d. 1795). 

Death of Hyder Ah. 

1784 „ Treaty of Mangalore. 

Mr. HtrV BiH-rthe^Board of 
■ 

1785 »» Warren * Hastings leaves 

Tt'ai’7. 

MacfJtlS’rson, Mr., provisional 
Governor-General. 

1786 „ Lord Cornwallis. , Governor- 

oeu«t.au. , 

1787 „ Tippu Sultan attacks Tra» 

vancore. 

1788 ,, Gbolam Kadir at Delhi. 

1790 ,, Mysore war. 

1792 ,, Submission of ^ppu Sultan. 

Mahadaji Sindia at Poona. 
Chinese invasion of Nipal, 
Ghorka treaty with the Eng- 
lish. 

Permanf^nt land settlement 
m jocifgat.^ 

1793 „ ^ Sir jfotin Shore (Lord Teign- 

mouth). Govern .:>r-Genera!. 
Zeman Shah succeeds Timur 
, Shah at Kand ahar _ _ 

1794 ■„ ■ Mahadaji Sindia succeeded 

by Daulat Rao Sindia. 

179s ,, Battle of Kurdla. 

Umdut-iil-Umra, Nawab of 
Arcot (d, 1801). 

Bajt Rao I L, eighth Peishwa 
.6 - i 8S3>. 

■ Revolution at Khatmandii. 

, . ThreatenedinvasionofZeman 

Shah.' . 

1797 t» Saddiit AH, Nawab Vizier of 

Oude. 


1797 

179^ »» 


1799 


1800 », 


iSoi »> 


1802 „ 


1803 ,9 


1804 


1805 


1806 

1807 
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-Rise of Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

Lord Mornino-tr.u fMarouis 
01 ■'W 9 llesleyl' Governor- 
Oenefai. 

alliance with Nizam 
All against Tippu. 

Last Mysore war. 

Storming of Seringapatam. 

Death of Tippu. 

Purnea, minister at Mysore 
(d, 1811). . , . 

Buchanan^stravels mlS^sore. 

Malcolm’s mission to Persia. 
Death of Nana Faraavese. 
Pandey conspiracy at Khat- 
mandu : flight of Run 
Bahadur. 

nthmU, Shah of Afghan- 
istan (d. 1829). 

Assumption of the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic. 

Risings of the Ghilzais m 
ICdbul ; suppressed hy 
FutihKhan, 

Bajj Rao and Sindia de- 
feated by Jaswant Kao 
Holkar. 

Treaty of Bassein. 

Mission of Captain Knox to 
Khatmandu. 

Baji Rao restored to Poona. 
Second Mahratta war. 

Battles of Assaye and 

Bitaes“”of Aligtor and 
Delhi. , 

Revolution at Khatmandu. 
Moghul kings of Delhi be- 
-^Srhe tlie peiisidhers t>i me 

Brmsh government. 

SlTan "^ja, • snku of Af- 

Warbetween the English and 
* Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

Col. Monson’s retreat. 

Return of Run Bahadur to 
Khatmandu. 

Downfall of the Pandeys. 

Murder of Run Baaadm- 
Massacre at Khatisandu ot 

the enemies of the ihapas. 

Ascendency of Bhim Bern 
Thapa. ^ , 

Lake defeats Holkar and 
** besieges Bhurtpore. 

Lord Cornwallis, GoyemOT- 

, ' vxener^l- secQ.ud|ime. 

Sfr" 'George isariowTGover- 
nor-GeneraL ^ 
Submissi m of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar. 

,, Mutiny at Vellore, 

Lord Minto, Govemor.Gene- 
ral. 

Runjeet Singh’s aggressions 
on the Cis-Sutle] states. 


1808 A. D.— Metcalfe’s mission to Run- 
jeet Singh.* 

iSoo „ Restoradon 

louy „ throne ef 

Kdbulby the Banikzais. „ 

1810 British occupat/>ii ot the 

IMauntius and J ava. 

1811 „ Mulhar 'Rao^Hdkar suc- 

ceeds to the throne 01 

Depr. 4 mk<ns of Amir Khan 
and of the P.ndhanes. 
Lingaraja, ruler of Coorg. 

(d. 1820). . ^ 

Krishnaraj assumes the go- 
vernment of Mysore. 
iSia' . Lord Mu^ja ct 

* H astin^s )t Gpvernor-ij^ene- 

rai. 


1814 

1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 


*820 


ran . ^ - 

aggressions on Brit- 
ish terr.tory. . 

Nipalese occupation ot Blu- 
ish districts. ^ t, *.• 1, 
Ghorka slaughter of British 
police. 

cf Baroda 
- sends Gurigadhur bhastri 
to Poona. _ 

Murder ^ of Gungadhur 

Shastri. , . t. 1 •: 

Imprisonment of Iriinbukji 
Dainglia- 

Treaty of Sepwrlie. 

Hndhari raids on British ter- 
tories. . , 

Quarrels between Persta and 
Afghanistan respecting 

Escape of Trimbukji Dam- 
glia. 

Treaty of Poona. 
PindliriWar. 

Bail Rao repulsed by the 
Englkh at Khirki. 

Flight of the Peishwa from 
Pocma. ^ 

Battle of Sitabuldi. 

Battle of Mehidpore. 

Defence of Ko^gaum. 

. Extinction 

Settlement of the Holkar 

R^scitation of the Raj of 
Satara. . 

Early Burmese history. 
Portuguese adventurer^ 
Byeen-m ung conquers Pegu. 
Siege and capture cf Marta- 
ban by By een-noung- 
Metcalfe. Resident at Hyde^ 
abad, condemns the bank 
of Palmer and Co. 

Chikka Vira Raja succeeds 
Lingaraja at Coorg. 
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— Mr. Adam, provlsicma! 
Govenior-G^nerm. 

Lord Amherst, Governor- 
General. 

First Burmese war: British 
expedition to^ Eangoon. 

Phagyi-dau, King of Burma. 

British advance to Prome.' 

Outbreak at Bhurtpore. 

Treaty of Yandabo. 

Crawford's mission to Ava. 

Capture of Bhurtpore. 

Dost hiuhammad Khan, 
Amir of Kabul. 

Daulat Rao Sindia succeeded 
by Jankoji Rao Sindia 
(d. 1843). . 

Lprd_ ^ William Beminck, 
Odvemor-oteneral. ' 

Receiuon in "Mysore: de- 
position of ^ Krishnaraj 
by the British govern- 
ment. 

Disturbances in Jaipur. 

Civil wars stopped at Gwalior 
and Ind^jre by British in- 
tervention. 

Hari Rao Holkar on the 
throne of Indore. 

Renewal of the East India 
Company's charter. 

The ^ Mahdraja of Jaipur 
poisoned. 

British campaira m Coorg. 

Annexation of Coorg. 

Murder of Mr. Blake in 
Jaipur. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, pm- ' 
visional Governor-General. 

Lord Auckland, Governor- 
General. 

The Shah of Persia marches 
against Herdt. 

Siege of Herit. 

Revolution at Ava. 

Tharawadi, king of Burma. 

Fall of Bhlm Sein Thapa at 
Khatmandu. 

The Shah of Persia raises the 
. siege of Herdt. 

Lord Auckland dediares war 
against Afghamstan. 

British advance to Quetta.. 

British capture of Kandahar, 
Ohazni^and Kd,huJ[. 

Russian expedition to Khiva^ 

Death of Rnnyiefc 

tragedies at Khatmandu. 

Death of Bhim Sein Thapa. 

Kharak, Mahsuajaof L^ore, 

(d. 1840). 

Dethr-nement of the Raja 
of Satara. 

occupation of K&bul. 

Ihe British Residency ex- 
pelled from Ava. 


1840 A.p. — Lord Auckland remonstrates 

with the Mahdraja of 
Nipal. 

Nao Niha! Singh, Mah^aja 
■ ' of Lahore. 

1841 ,, Withdrawal of Major Todd^ 

the British Resident, 
from Her^t. 

Insurrection at Kdbul ; 
murder of Sir Alexander 
Burnes. 

General reconciliation at 
Khatmandu. ■ 

Dhian Singh places Sher 
Singh on the tlirone of 
Lahore. 

1842 „ Destruction ’of the British 

army in the Khaiber Pass. 
Sale’s defence of Jellalabad. 
Lord Elienborough, Gover- 
nor-General. 

Pollock’s advance to Jellala- 
bad. 

British advance on iCi§.buI. 
Battle of Tezeen, 

Murder of Stoddart and. 

Conolly at Bokhara. 
Disturbances at Khatmandu. 
^^43 >» Jyaji Rao_ Sindia, Maharaja 
of Gwalior. 

Disturbances at Gwalior. 
Battles of Maharajpore and 
pM^niar. 

Masabar Singh overthrows 
the Pandeys at Khat- 
mandu. 

Assassination of Dhidn Singh 
and Sher Singh at Lahore ; 
DhuHp I^ngh, Maharaja. 
1844 „ Settlement of Gwalior affairs. 

Irregulm installation of 
Tukaji Rao Holkar at 
Indore. 

L(^ Kardinge, Governor- 
General. 

Crisis at Lahore, 

« y^gan Mcng, king of Burma. 
Murder of Matabar Singh. 

Sikh , army of the Khi^llsa 
invades British territory: 
first Sikh war. 

Battles of Moodkee and 
Ferozeshahar. 

1840 •„ Massacre at Khatmandu. 

Jung Bahadur, prime 
^ minister. 

!l^ttle of Sobradn. 

Close of the first Sikh war. 
Jamu and Kashmir sold to 
Gholab Singh. 

Temporary British occupa- 
tion of the Punjab. 

I-ord Dalhousie, Governpi: 

Bisatiecrion of Mulraj, 
Viceroy of Mfihan- 
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1849 


iSst' 


1855 


1856 


■ 1848 A D.— Treachery; and murder at 
Mditan. 

Successes of Herbert Ed- 
wardes. 

Sficond Sllft^Far. 

Revolt oF Sher Singh. 

The Sikhs joined 

Afghans. 

Lapse of Satara to 
British government. 

Chihjianw?i|kih- 

attle of Ouxer®^ , 
Atm ejcaii on 01 the^PuBian.. 
Mission of Commodore 

Lambert to Range on. 

Second Burmese War.^ 
Meng-don Meng, kmg of 
Burma. 

Annexation of Pegu. - 

Sir John Lawrence, Cmet 
Commissioner of the 
Punjab. 

Annexation of Nagpore. 
Cession of Berar to the 
British government. 
Outbreak of hili-tribes, Roles 
and Santdls. , 

English alliance with Dost 
Muhammad Khan. 
Annexation of Oude. 

Lord Canning, Govenior- 
ueneraL 
Persian war. 

Capture of Bushiit aki 
battle of Mobamrf.i: 

Sepoy mutinv. 

*" ' ivi-uuiry ^u-tsafirackpore. 

March 2Qth Outbreak of Mungal Pandy. . 
May 3rd Explosion at Lukhnow. 
loth Mutiny at Meerut.^ 

„ nth The rebels at De% 

„ '30th Mutiny at Lukhnw-»' 

-June 4th Mutiny at Jhansi.^ 

Mutiny ar Cawnpore. 

. 6th Siege of Cawnpore by Nana 
. Sahib. 

.. / 27th The massacre on the 

July ist Coronation of Nana Sahib 
asPeishwa. 

„ 7th Advance of Ha^jelock to- 
wards Cawnpore, 

15th Massacre of women ana 

children at Cawnpore. 
Battle of Cawnpore. 

17th Havelock’s advance to 
Bithoor. . • j 

> General insurrection in Oude. 

Defence of the Resident 
at Lukhnow ; d^ath of Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 
Havelock’s victory at 
Bithoor. _ . 

Barnard’s advance to Delhi. 
'SsBt. 14th Storming of Delhi. 

21st Arrest of the king ; the two 
*’ princes shot. , 


Sept. 25th 

Nov. 23rd 
„ 24th 
1858 „ 


1858 „ 

1859 „ 

1862 „ 


1864 »» 


1866 


1868 

1S69 
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Relief of the Re^dency at 
Lukhnow by Havelock and 
Outram. 

Second relief by Sir Cohn 
Campbell. 

Death of Havelock. 

Defeat of the Gwalior rebels. 
Tnal and transportati®® of 
B.ihadur Shah. 

Lord Clyde’s campaign m 
Oude and Rohilkund. 

Outram captures Lukhnow. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s campaign 
in Central India. 

Sindia defeated by the 
Gwalior rebels. 

Tantia Topi and t!^ Gwalior 
rebels routed by Sir Hugh 
Rose. 

The Queeii’s^Ei:’‘dhm«rm3.. 
Hthdustam lanatics driven 
out of Sitana. 

Trial an^ e;secutionof Taniia 

the Oude rebellion. 
Lord Canning’s durbar at 
Agra. ^ 

Lord Elgin, Viceroy. 

Sir Arthur Phayre, Chiet 
Commissioner of British 
Burma, concludes a treaty 
with the k.ng of Burma. 

The Sitana campaign. 

Sir William Denisod, pro- 
visional Viceroy. 

The Bhutan mission. 

Death of Do.st Muhammad 
Khan. . , 

Sher All Khan .recognised 
by the British govern- 
ment. 

Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy. 
Bhutan war. 

Sher All treacherously im- 
prisons his brother, Afzal 
Khan. 

Flisrht of Sher Ali to KaH' 
Afml Khan pro- 
claimed Amir. 

Partition of Afgha^tan. ^ 
Sir John Lawrence s recogm- 

tion of Afzal Khan and 
Sher Ali Kban. 

Sher All defeated by Azfm 
Khan; his flight from 

Kandahar to Herat, 

Death of Afz^ * 

accession of Aam 
General Fytche, Chief Com- 
missionerof British 
concludes a treaty with the 
king of Burma 
Sher All recovers the throne 
of Afghanistan. 

Lord Mayo. Vicewy. 

The Dmballa confereare. 
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1869 A,D. — of H.R.H. the__Duke of 
Edinburgh to India. 

1872 „ loot’d Mayo visits Rangoon ; 

»<• Port Blair. 

LordT^orthbrodk, Viceroy. 

1875 , Visit of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales to India. 

2870 „ lord Lytton, Viceroy. 

1877 ,, The Imperial Assemblage aA 

Peib’ January 

"1577: proclamation" of 

>i|r Majesi’^» vueen vjc- \ 
lona as isinpresl oi Aiaoja, 


1877 A.P.— i>eath of Tung Bahadur. 

1878 „ Sher All s ^ rejection of a 

British mission. 
Declaration of war against 
Afghanistan. 

1879 ,, Death of Sher All _ 

Accession of Yakub Khan- _ 
Attack on the British Resi- 
dency at Kabul ; ^ massacre 
of the English^ mission. . 
British occupation of Af- 
■ ghanistan. 





INDEX. 


A. 

AVyengars, a sect of worshippers of 
Vishnu in Southern Inia, 411 J their 
distinctive creed, ib* . 

Abdalis, the le^timate Afghans. ^ 
opposed to the Ghilzais, or illegitimate 
A^ch, 542* also Bdranis and 

AbdSia *San, the elder brother of 

the two Saiyids, who enthroned 
Farrukh Siyar at Delhi, 208; hpstile 
intrigues of Farrukh Siyar, 208. 209 ; 
revolution at Delhi, 211; afsassmauon 
of his younger brother, 212; defeat 
and fall, A.?.? also Saiyids. 

Abdul Rahman Khan, son of Afral 
Khan; helps to place his father on 
ttone of Kdbul, 677; ^ival^ 
with his uncle Azira Khan, 678 ; flight 
to Persian territory, ib. . . , 

Abul Fazl, the favourite and minister 
of Akbar, 13s; 
religious controversies, 
the authority and power of the XJlama, 
136 ; proclauns Akbar to be the ^-rd 
of the period/* who is to bring abput 
the Muhammadan iniUennium, 137. 

AdSttfSjr^! ptovmmal Govv-rnor^eneral 
of India, 498; sends an obnoxious 
editor of a public journal to England, 
perished at sea, 499 , , . 

Adham KMn, revolts a^nst Akbar in 
Malwa, 129; stabs 
r^th at Agra, tb,; executed by Abkar, 

Adoption* rite of, its religious sig^ii- 
fi<^c? 614 ; its political heanngs, 615 , 
restricted by Lord Dalhoume. 616; 

conceded by Lord Canmng,^ 

Adye, Major, at Cawnporc, 660, note, 
his narrative of the Sitana campaign, 
668. noU , . _ . v;„k 

Afghanisun, dcscnption of, 540, nign 
road to India, 541 


Afghans, converted to Islam hut rebet 
against the Arab domination, 75? 
found a dynasty at Ghor and drive the 
Turks out of the Punjab and Hindu- 
stan, 77 ; dynasty of the slave kings, 
79, 80 ; apparently of Jewish orig_.i^ 
121'; known as Patans, 122 ; cstablisn 
a dominion in Hindustan under the 
Lodi dynasty, fA * bad name and 
passion for revenge, 123; conquered 
by Biber the* Moghul, 124 ; dnve 
Humdyun out of Bengal, 126; rule 
in Hindustan under Sher Khan, 127 ? 
obsolete claims to Hindustan, 
intermittent wars of Akbar, 128; 
treachery and disaffection of Afghan 
officers, 129; crushed by the re- 
suscitation of the Rajpflts, po; re vent 
under a supposed son of Aurangzeo, 
treacherously massacred ,at 
fehawar, 175; throiv off the Persian 
yoke and conquer Ispahan, 22^: 
establish an empire m Centtal Asm 
under Ahmad Shah AbdMi, 228, 
treacherous mercenaries in the service 
of^ivardi Khan, 267: 
invasion and plunder of Hindustan 
under Ahmad Shah Abds^, aSo ; foi^ 
a prindpaEty in Rohukund, 
supjiune at Delhi, 289 : massacre the 
Mahrattas at Pamput, too, 338 - 
threatened invasion of Hindustan 
under Zemdn Shah in tbs .days of- 


Lord Wellesley, 429? ’Elphinstones 
mission to Kdbul sent by Lord 
Minto. 454. note; advance of Russia 


in Cehtral Asia, 539 I 
minion to the south of the Oxim, 
S4x> : character of the Afghan peopl*, 
^ ; old contentions between Abdahs 
md Ghilzais. 542; Jater rivalries 
tween Dflranls and Banikzais, 
modem history of the Afghans, 542 1 
election and coronation of Ahmad bhan 
Dteni, 543.; hereditary mmigry .of 
thf 'ib»i nsc of the Kuzzii- 
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Baslies, tki foundation of an Afghan 
ea^pire, ik; reign of Timur Shah, 5^: 
d^affectioB in Balkh, ibr Ztv^n Sh^ 
placed on the throne by Payendah 
khan, chief of the Barukzais, 545 J 
disaffection of the Sirdars, iLi ^nsfer 
of the Punjab to \he rule of I^njeet 
Singh, 546; oppression of the Bamk- 

lais, ibA plots and mas^cres at 

Kandahar, iki nse of Futm Kto, 
the Banikaffid Vizier, 547 ; Zeman bhaii 
dethroned and blinded, quarrels 
between the Sunnis and Shiahs, 
slaughter of the Kuzzilbashes, tb.i 
Shah Shuja Bffram seizes the tone 
at Kibul, 548; dethroned by Futih 
Khan Banikzai and escapes to Bntish 
tenitory, ik; rise of Dost Muhai^d 
Khan, 549.; cruel death of Fntih 
Khan, 550; Bdrani pupp^ and 
Banikzad rulers, tb.i Dost Muh^mad 
Khan Amir of iUbul, 551: 

«ege of Hera^ 55^' ^ 

Auckland to interfere between 

Muhammad Khan and RuB^t^mg^^ 

5535 Russian mission at Kabul, w : 
first Afghan war, 554 5 British ooca|m- 
tion of Afghanistan. 1839-41, 555< 550 ; 
TOsnrrection at Kibul and murder of 

Sir Alexander Burnes, 557; negotis^toos 

with rebel leaders, 538 ; murder of Sir 
Wilfiam Macnaghten, 5595 deletion 
of the British army in the Kimibcr, 
lb I advance of the avengi^ ^mv 
uncier Pollock, 560 ; n^to of Shah 
Shuja. 561 ; siege of Jellalab^ raised 
by Akbar Khan, ib . ; Pollpck’s ^rtorr 
at Tezeen, sOa I re ocupation eff Rahul, 
iki return avenging army to Hmdu- 
Stan. 5^35 hostility of the AfgfeJis 
during the second Sikh w^, * 

treaties of » 1855 and 1857 with Dost 
Muhammad Khan, 627, death of 
Dost Muhammad and recognition of 
Sher AJi Khan, 676; fratricidal wars, 
676 67S; poh^of Sir John Lawrence, 
678- Lord Mayo’s conference wth 
Sher AH Khan at Umballa. 679; 
■political difficulties, ib,; concslmtory 
Policy ofXord Mayo, 680; estra^nge- 
ment of Sher AU Khan, Wa: deali^ 
with Russia, mission m royS 

repulsed, 683 ; massacre of Cavagnari s 
missi n and British occupation, tk; 
probable destiny of the Afghan people 
as foreshadowed by Jewish history, 
683, ni^te . * , V 1. j 

Afghan-Turkistan, suzerainty established 
by Dost Muhammad Khan, 678; 
geographical meaning of the terra, 
678, fmia . , ^ 1 

Afzal Khan, eldest son of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, 676; trencher msly im- 
pris'ined by Sher Ali Khan, to. , Amir 
of Kabul and Afghan Turkistan, 677 ; 
his death, 678 . , 

Agnew. Mr. Vans, accompanies Khan 


Singh to Mdltan, 601 ; his murder, 

Agni, god of fire, 40; ^subject to Rdvana, 
£k; testifies to the purity of Sitd, 42, 
43 ; Vaidik idea of, 61 
Agra, sacked by Shah Jehan, ; 
imperial road to Lahore, 184 ; condition 
in 1785 described, 387; the stronghold 
of Smdia, 397 ; captured by- Lake, 430 
Ahadis, Moghul officers, 133. . , 

Ahmad Shah Abdali, the .Afelmn 
conqueror, 228 ; interference m Delhi 
affairs, 281 ; intrigues with the king of 
Delhi, 289; enters Delhi, 290 ; last 
invasion of Hindustan, 347 5 
and coronation as Ahmad. Shah Durani, 
543 ; his glorious reign, 543» 544! a. 
composer of psalms, 683, 

Ahmadnagar, kingdom of, m the Dekkan, 
93; conquered by Akfe/, 14®! revolt 
of Malik Amber the Abysriman, 144 ! 
suppressed by Jehar^gir, 149 ,, 

Allah Bai, iaughter-in-law of Mulhar 
Rao Holkar. her administration of 
Indore, 343> 43* _ 

Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 244 ^ 

Ajmir, Roc's journey to, 145 5 impenai 
durbar at, 145, 146 

Akdiis or Sikh zealots, 589 - 1 

Akbar, son of Humdyun, 127 ; the rm 
founder of the Moghul empir^ tk; 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth,^ zn. ; 
becomes PadHshah, 128; defeat of the 

Afghans,* z^.; refuses to ’slay Hemu, 

tk ; discards Bairam Khan, ikl wars 
and conquests, 128, 129 ; his policy of 
equality of race atnd leH^on, 130 ; nis 
ptjicy towards the Rajpfit prmc^, 

131 ; intermarriages with 'Kajpdt^ tk; 
empl >ys Rajputs against the Afghans, 
132; personal characteristics of, 134; 
outwardly a Muhammadan, 134, i35 ! 
religious collisions and controvemes, 


□ ; ais aj/usuavy, 

rity, 5 founds a new religion known 

as the Divine Faith, 137 ; his ordi- 
nances, ik; his cruelty, daily life, 
i37» T38 ; division of lands, 138 ; con- 
quest of Kdbul and Kashmir, 139; 
embassy to the Sultans of the Dekhan, 
ik; conqueijt of Ahmadnagar and Berar, 
140; death, ik - „ 

Akbar, son of Aurangzeb, 178 ! hts 
, rebellion, ik; the forged letter, 179; 

flight, 179* 203 , ' ' e T 

Akbar Khan, eldest son of 
Muhammad Khan, negotiates with 
Macnaghten, 558; his murderous 
treachery, 559; massacre in the 
KhaiberPass, ib-; forced to raise the 
siege of Jelialabad, 560; mler of 
Kabul. 561 ; negotiations with Pollock, 
ik; defeated at Tezeen, 562 
Akhoond of Swat, his religious character, 
6^ : his behaviour in the Sitana cam- 
paign, 67a 
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a puppet Padishah 
280? '281 ; iistrig:ues with Ahmad Shah 


Abdali, *80, 337 : »«ldered 

Ali-ud-dm, Sultan r- 


li-ud-din, Sultan of Delhi, story_oihis 
^arly career, governor of Karra, 
2^. • blunders the Buddtost temples at 
Bhilsa, *A ; Viceroy of Oude, \ ex- 

pedition against the 
beoghur. 80, 81; march into the 
Bekhan, 81 ; capture of Deoghur,^; 
assassination of his unde, 82, pro- 
Simed Sultan of Delhi, fi. : whole- 


Muhammadan conqueror in 
fip and PeninsnK ».? ^“hk 
Hindu temples m the south, 85 , hxs 

A%?quenque, Alfonso de, 

Viceroy in India, founds Goa and 
Malacca, 104; death, io^» i^S , 

Alexander the Great, invades the Punjab, 
47 ; passage of the Jhelum and 
of Porus the elder, rA 

on the Jhelum, 48 ; dealinp with Poms 

the younger, zd. ; compelled to retreat 
^fftLjhelumandlndus 
by the Brahmans, yenge^ce, 

49 ; murder of Philip, his lieutenant, 
at Taxila, : his death, a^. , tus 
dealings with Sandrokottos, the 
Hindu Chandra-gtipta,^Soi 
All Bahadur, his mixed ^trth, Hatotta 
and Muhammadam 391 1 
Famavese to help Smdia m Hindustan, 
2*3. • associated with Himmut B^^adur, 
jA ; his recall to Poona demanded by 
Sindin, 398 

Alighnr, Lake's victory at, 437 ^ , 

Alivardi Khan, Nawab 
Behar, andOn^. km 
his treachery, &. ; stopr of 
of human heads, 265 : proclaimed 
Naw” 266: tmacherous *ssas^™: 
tion of Mahrattas. 267V pays mbute 
to Mahrattas, 2^ 5 dha^cter ^ ^d 
alorm at the 



bv Colonel Mill as a usurper, 
AHahahad, the ancient Prayig^ 33 .J*® 

“field of happiness, 57. Lli« I 
negotiations at, with S!^ Alani Md 
the Nawab Vmer of Oude, 311, 3^2 
Allard, General, in the service of 

Al^^ftSlunt^ drives the Tito 

kings of Pegu out of Ava, Si3 » 

Quem Pegu and estabKshes a 
Rangoon, ih ; his real name. Alom 

Alumbaghl g^den of, in the sU^rWof 
Lukhhow, Havelock defeats the rebels. 
6 c 8 ; buried there, 660 , - 

Alv^e* Cabral, his expedition to India. 
103 j violence towards Moors, * A , 


cannonades CaE(ftit, alliance with 
the Raja cf Cochin, 103, 104' 

Alves. Major, his narrow escape at 

AmS’^^! of Nipal, deprecates a wm 

with England, 47? J surrender at 
Maloun, 475; advises a renewal of 

A^ Stog^ 'Raja of Tanjore, dethromd 
bv Madras government, 422, sus- 
^cted bribed of Tanjore pundiui, 
420 r pensioned, ii* . 

Amampura, a Bumese capital, 572 
Amboor. defeat of Anwar-ud^m at, 24c 
Amherst, Lord, Governor-General ^ 
India, 498 ; ^ 

Burma. 517 ; counterman*^ the pro- 
ceedings of Ochterlony at Bhurtpore, 
sao, 521 ; retrieves Ms error, 521 : «- 
turns to Englsuad, «A ; founds the 
sanatarium at Simla, to, . 

Amildars,^ or governors of provinces, 
corruption 01, 4^3^ 

iSffr jum^S tos?lr of Gotod^^ 
his •'dose alHance with Aumi^wb 
158 : defeats Shuja, the rebel son of 

SsiTS'i’iSSS"^^* sV™ 

tween Jaipur and Jodhpur, 456 , m- 
famous proposal for ' 

iB. t attitude dunn^ 

482 ; his treaty with England, 484 » 
founder of the Tonk dynasty, lA ^ 
Amyatt, Mr., his f^tious opposition to 
Vansittart, 297 ; sent on a 

Monghyr, 298; treacherously mur- 

wife 

her part in the murder of Narain Rao 

AnSi^^^n of Jaipal^ of 1 

league with the ^^^jpdrpnnc^ ^f 
Sdustan, fA ; defeated by Mahmdd 
of Ghazni at Peshawar, 76 , 
Anderson, Lieut., accompanies ^n 
Singh to Mdltan, 601 ; his murder, rA 
Andc^on, Mr., sent as Resident to 
Mahadaji Sindla’s camp, 38s. 387 
Andhra, ancient Hindu empire, 55 
Angrias, pirates of Gheria, nre of, 259, 
iijignas, p a and Watson, 


Lncrias. T^tes ot oneria, 

■aiid * surrender to Oive J^d Watson, 
ik /escape from Gheria., iff* 

Anson, General, Comm^der-in-cMef at 
outbid of the Sepoy mutimes, 

Anw^Wln appointed Na^b of the 
Carnatic by Nizam-ul-mulk, 241 , for- 
bids the EngEsh to make var on the 
Frendi, 242 ; enr^ed at the duplicity 
of Bupleix, *A ; defeat of his army by 
the French, 243 ; defeated and slam by 

the Mahrattas at 246 

Appa Sahib surceeds Rughoji Bhonsla 
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as R«.Ja of H^pore, 489 ; his treachery 
towards the Ens?!ish» ih . ; appointed 
comiJiandcr-in-chief by the Peishwa, 
489, 490 ; warned By Mr. Jenldns, 490; 
the battle ofSitabuldf, 490, 491 ; double 
dealings, 4^1; arrested for murder, 
ik ; flight, ; takes refuge with the 
Raja of Jodhpur, ; correspondence 
with the Raja of Satara, 617 
Apsaras, celestial nymphs from India's 
heaven in Swargu, 38 
Aral® conquer all Asia up to the Indus 
and Oxus, 75 ; Persian, Turkish, and 
Afghan revolt a^nst their domination, 
iB. ; Arab invasion of Sinde, iB. 
Arakan, geoj^phical position, 500 ; 
con<ih^d l>y Bhodau Phra, 514 ; 
ceded to the British government, 519 
Arcot, court and capital of the Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, 235 ; usurpation of 
Mortiz Ali, 240 ; settlement of alfairs 
by Nizam-uhmuBc, iB , ; capture and 
defence of Arcot by Clive, 253 ; visited 
by Buchanan, 4x2 ; titular Nawabs of, 
424. See^ho Carnatic 
Argaum, battle of, 437 : defeat of Sindia 
and the Bhonsla Raja by Colonel 
Wellesley, rA 

Aijuna, son of Pdndu by Kunt(, 4 ; his 
skill vdth the bow, $ J his splendid 
archery at the exhibition of arms, 7 ; 
triumph at the Swayamvara of Drau- 
oadi, IX ; leads away Draupadl as his 
bride, 12 ; his exile, 13 ; marries 
Subhadrd and returns to Hastindpur, 
tB. ; at the court of Virita, 16 ; the 
dandng-master turned warrior, x$ ; 
discovered by the Kauravas, tB, ; slays 
Bhishma,^ 20 ; and Kama, 21 
Armenians in Madras, 191 
Aryan colonies in the neighbourhood of 
Hastindpur, 2 ; the Aryan immigrants 
from High Asia, zB i treatment of the 
aborigines, iB.; frontier near Allaha- 
bad, 8 ; two castes of, ii, nzfig; relics 
amongst the hill tribes, 60 ; woi^p of 
^nii or spirits, 6 t 
A sia, Centr^ history of, 530 
Asof Jah, see Ni*am-ul-muik 
Asof Kh^, hrothex-in-Iaw of Jehsm|[fr. 
142 ; plots with Shah Jehan to seize 
the imperial treasures at Agra, 151 ; 
instals Buldki mi the throne at Demi, 
152 

Asof-ud-daula, Nawab-Virier of Oude, 
357 ; claims his flither's treasures as 
state property, 358 ; negotiations with 
Warren Hastings, 376 ; tortures the 
servants of the two Begums, cor- 
rupt dealings with Warren Hastings, 
382, ftaie ; mis death, 403 
Asoka, Mahdrajaof Magadha, resembles 
aamdxoicotiOA, 51 ; ms reign and cha- 
racter, 52 ; a convert to Buddhism, fA; 
edicts of, iB , ; sends Buddhist missions 
to foreign nations, 55 
Assam, conquered by the Burmese, 5x7; 


ceded to the British government after 
the first Burmese war, 519; tea culti- 
vation introduced by Lord William 
Bentinck, 537 

Assaye, victory of Genera! Wellesley atj, 
43b, 437 

Astrologers at Delhi, description of, 164 

Asuras and Rdkshasas, demons and can- 
nibals to the south and east of Allaha- 
bad, 8 . 

Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice in honour 
of Indra and the Sun, 24, 26 

Aswatthdma, son of Brona, 5 J his re- 
venge, 21, 22 ; the omen of the crows, 
22 ; slaughters Dhrishm-dyumna and 
the sons of Draupadl, iB, 

Aucxland, I*ord, Governor-General of 
India, 538 ; refuses to interfere between 
Dost Muhammad Khan and Runjeet 
Singh, 553 ; declares war against Dost 
Muhammad Khan for the restoration 
of Shah Shuja, 554 ; anger at the 
withdrawal of Major Todd from Hcrit, 
555 i rupture of political relations with 
Ava, 57a, 573 ; policy towards Nipal, 
579 

Aurangabad, founded by Aurangzeb, 
156 

Aurangzeb, son of Shah Jehan, 157; a 
Sunni fanatic, 158 ; Viceroy of the 
Moghul Dekhan, iB. ; ambitious pro- 
jects, iB. ; bait for Murdd, 150 ; victory 
at Ujain. iB., 160 ; defeat t»f Dara, iB. ; 
captiv.ty of his father, Shah Jehan, 
iB. ; ruin of Murid, 161 ; installed as 
Padishah, iB. fears and anxieties, 
i 6 s ; religious trimming, iB. ; unamiable 
character, 163 : raal.gns his tutor, 2 A ; 
his capital at Delhi, 163-165 ; alliance 
with Sivaji the Mahratta, 167’; appoints 
Shaista Khan to be Viceroy of the Mo- 
ghuIDekhan,i68; suspicious of the Kaja 
of Marwar, iB. i suspected complicity 
in the death of Shah Jehan, 169 ; in 
Kashmir, iB. ; fails to form a navy, iB, ; 
threatened by Persia, 170; return to 
Delhi, iB. ; intriwes against Sivaji, 
; imposing durbar, 171 ; composure 
at the outbiirak of Sivaji, iB. ; reasons 
fot his craft, 172 ; war against Sivaji, 
I’A; the sham rebellion, 172, 173; 
renders future ^rebellion impossible, 
173 ; prohibits history, iB. ; the Kibul 
revolt, 174, 175; treachery, and mas- 
sacre, 175 ; projected conversion of 
the Hindus to Islam, 176 ; policy, 177 ; 
des^ction of idolatry in Moghul 
India, iB. ; farced impost of the Jezya, 
iB. ; operations in Rajputana, 177, 178 ; 
compromise with Marwar, 178 ; de- 
mands on the Rana of Udaipur re- 
jecred, iB. ; protracted wars, iB. ; 
rebellion of Akbar, 178, 179; retreat 
l^m Rajpdtana, 179 ; resolves to live 
in camp, 180 , desultory wars. iB, ; in- 
trigues agmnst Akbar foiled, iB. ; boot- 
less operations against the Mahrattas. 
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180, 181 ; conquest o* Bijipur and 
Golkqnda, ib. ; revival of Hindu na- 
tionality, ib -> ; able administration, 

18 1, 182; punisbrnent of heinous c*i- 
minals, 182 ; collection of Jexya at 
Surat, 183; Hindu revolt in Bengal 
against his religious persecutions, 199 ; 
excitemem. at Ms death, 202 ; his dying 
fears, ik ; his persecution of the Sikhs, 
204 ; execution of Guru Govind, ik 

Ava, or Burma proper, 500 ; capital of 
the kingdom, 514 ; English advance 
on, ‘dunng first Burmese war, 519; 
mission of Crawfurd, ik l ferment at 
during'the first Afghan war, 571 ; poli- 
tical relations with the British govern- 
ment under Phagyi-dau and Tiiara- 
wadi, 572; insurrection of Pagdn Meng, 
573 ; second Burmese war, dir ; settle- 
ment by Lord Dalhousie, 612 

Avitable, General, in the service of 
Runjeet Singh, 590, 592, nate. 

Ayodhyd., or Oude, Aryan kingdom of, 
2 ; *Raj of, 8 ; the scene of the Rdmd- 
yana, 28 ; known as Kosala, ik j re- 
joicings at the expected installation of 
Edma, 30 ; conquered by the Mahd- 
raja of Magadha, 46, 47; Eaja of 
engages N ala as his charioteer, 72 

Aaam Shah, second son of Aurangxeb, 
178, 203 ; defeated and slain by Ms 
elder brother, ik 

Azim Khan, son of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, and brother of Afzal Khan, 
captures Kdbul, 677; his oppressive 
government, ik ; defeats Sher Ali, 
677, 678, succeeds Afzal Khan as 
Aimr of Afghanistan, 678 ; deposed, 
ib» ; his subsequent fate, ik 


B. 

BXber, his invasion of India, 88: the 
founder of the Moghul empire, 124 ; 
descent and early life, ik ; character, 
ik ; conquers the Afghans of Delhi, 
ik ; advances to Agra, 124, 125 ; de- 
feats the Rajpfits under the Ranaof 
CMtdr, 125 ; his deatn, ik ; a bad 
Muhammadan, ik 

Bahadur Shah, eldest son of Aurangzeb, 
succeeds to the throne of Delhi, 203 ; 
letters to Mr. Thomas Pitt, governor 
of Madras, ik ; revolt of the Sikhs, 
204; settlement with the Mahrattas, 
205 ; death, 207. See also Shah Alam. 

Bahadur Shah, last titular king of Delhi, 
626 : dealings with the British govern- 
ment, 626, 627 ; makes common cause 
with the rebd sepoys, 636, 637 ; held 
responsible for the massacre of Euro- 
peans at Delhi, 638 ; flight to the tomb 
of Humayun, 657 ; arrested by Hodson, 
ik ; sent as a state prisoner to Ran- 
goon, 66 t ; his death, ik 


Bahmani ■ empire in the Bekhan, 91 ; 
dismembered into th»6 five kingdoms of 
Ahmadnagar, Berar, Bider, BIjfipur, 
and Golkonda, 93 

Bairam Khan, regent and minister of 
Akbar, 128 ; kills the Hindu Kemu# 
ik ; discarded by Akhar, ik ; assassi- 
nated, ik 

Baiza BaL widow ol Daulat Rao Sindia, 
her amoitious designs on the throne of 
Gwalior, 527 ; refusal of Lord 'WilEam 
Bentinck to interfere, ik ; forced to 
retire in favour of Jankojf Rao Sindia, 
528 her able administration, 566 
Baj-baf, curious capture of, 273 note 
Baji Rao, second Peishwa, * rules the 
Mahratta empire from 1720 to 1740, as 
minister of Mahdraja Sahu, 21T, 332, 
naie; dealings with Nizam-ul-mulk 
and the Moghul Padishah of Delhi, 
210 ; extorts cessions of territory and 
triSute from Muhammad Shah, 219, 
220 ; advances on Agra - and Delhi, 
220 ; repulses by Saidut Ali Khan or 
Oude. ik ; his dealings with Nizam- 
ul-mulk, 221 — 223 ; his death, 228 
Baji Rao, son of Rughonath Rao, eighth 
and last Peishwa, his early struggles 
against Nana Famavese, 401 ; intrigues 
\nth Daulat Rao Sindia, 402 ; permits 
Sindia to plunder Poena, ik ; trea- 
cherous designs against Sindia, 403; 
forced reconciliation with Nana Farna- 
vese, 405 ; refuses to engage in a sub- 
sidiary alliance with the British govern- 
ment, 427 ; intrigues against Nana Far- 
navese, 431 : cruelties at Poona, 432 ; 
defeat^ by Jaswant Rao Holkar, th . ; 
flight into British territory, 432 ; signs 
the treaty of Bassein proposed by Lord 
Wellesley, 433 ; reduced to the condi- 
tion of a feudatory of the British 

f ovemment, ik ; restored by the 
liitish to the throne of Poona', ik ; 
Ms duplicity and treachery, ik ; in- 
trigues against the British government 
during the administration of Lord 
Hastings, 478 ; underhand breaches of 
treaty, ; strange reception of Gun- 
gadhur Shastri, the minister from the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, 479; murder of 
the ministej^ ik ; implication of Baji 
Rao and 'IVimbukji Dainglia, 480; 
impjisontnent and escape of Trimhukji, 
ib. ; fresh intrigues, 481 threats of 
Mr. Elphinstone, the il^dsh Resident, 
ik ; treaty of Poona, /A ; desperate 
designs, 486 ; duplicity, outwits 
Sir John Malcolm, 487 ; treacherous 
movements, 488 ; repulsed by the 
British at KMrkl, 488, 489; flight 
from Poona, ib. ; appoints Appa Sahib 
of Nagpore his commander-in-cMef, 
489 ; disgraceful repulse at Korygaum, 
493; flight, 494; final settlement, 495 ; 
death, 

Bakhti)^, 79 ; captures Bihar, ik ; and 
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Nuddea. 79, 80 ; Viceroy of Bihar and 

Bengal, 80 

Baia Hissar, the ‘‘palace of kings** at 
Kabul, surrendered, to Ahmad Shah 
Abdali by the KuzzObashes, 543 ; re- 
moval of the British garrison, 557 
Balaji Rao, third Mahratta Peishwa, 
1740-61, schemes to gain the sove- 
reignty, 228-332 ; cruel treatment of 
Sukwar Bai, widow of Mahdraja Sahu, 
333 ; behaviour towards Tara Bai, ? A; 
removes the capital to Poona, 333, 

f 34; invasion of the Carnatic and 
)ekhan, 334 ; recalled to Sataia, tb , ; 
counterplots against Tara Bai, 335;'- 
aggressions and outrages in the 
Bekhan and Carnatic, ib,i intrigues 
with the Moghul Court at Delhi, ib.; 
general reconciliation with the Gaek- 
war and Tara Bai, 336 ; relations with 
Bombay, ib,; the capture of Ghcria, 
tk ; his wrath against the English, ib, ; 
his adminivtration, 337; death, 339 
Balaji Visvanath, first Mahratta Peishwa, 
332, note 

Bah, Raja of monkeys, 40 ; slain by 
Rama, 41 

Balkh, disaffection in, 544; its situation, 
tb,^ note 

Bandu Guru leads the Sikhs to ven- 
geance, 205 ; his martyrdom, 2ti 
Bangalore, captured by Lord Cornwallis, 
394: visited by Buchanan, 412;. its 
luundatkn and history, 412, 413 
Banghel, Raja of, his marriage with the 
queen of oiaza, 116 ; annexation of by 
Venk-tapa Naik, 116 
Banians, or Bunniahs, corresponding to 
the Vaisyas, 59, note ; their attempt to 
ransom Thugs, 182 

Bapoji Sindia, a treacherous ally of the 
English, 442 * 

Barace, the modem Baroche, an ancient 
Malabar port, 99, 100 
Bar; Doab, construction of the canal of, 
609, note^ 

Bai low, Sir George, Governor-General, 
449 ; his character, ; his political 
apostasy, ib,- mistaken concessions, 
450: annulment of protective treaties 
with Rajput states, ib, ; vain remon- 
strances with Nipal, 472 
Barnard, Sir Henry, advance to Delhi 
of, 653, 654 ; his death, ib. 

Baroche, a f ^rt at the mouth cf Nerbudda 
river, the ancient Barace, 99, joo, 
note ; ceded to the English by Kugho- 
nath Rao, 362 : refusal of the Poonah 
council of regency to sanction the 
cession, 363 ; given back to Mahadajx 
Sindia by Warren Hastings with othor 
cessions, 377, 435, note; fears of Ljrd 
Wellesley respecting a French landi ag, 
.^435 

Baroda, the Gaekwar of, becomes a feu- 
da‘,o y 439. Gaekwar 
Barrackpore, or ‘ * Chanuk,"’ eariy English 


settlement at, 199; panic at, ^29. 630: 
incendiary fires, 632 ; mutiny, ib,; 
outbreak of Mungal Pandy, 632, 633 ; 
previous mutiny during the &st Bur- 
mese war, 639 

Bamkzais, an Afghan tribe, an offshoot 
of the Abdalis, 542 ; plot at Kandahar 
against Zeman Shah, 546; slaughter of 
the conspirators, ib.; vain attempts to 
set up d Dfiranl puppet as sovereign of 
Afghanistan, 550; struggles against 
the Ddranis after the British retreat 
from Kabul, 561. See also Dost 
Muhammad Khan 

Barwell, a Company*s civil servant 
appointed member of council, 356 ; sides 
With Warren Hastings against Claver- 
ing and Francis, 367 ; goes to England, 
368; loses twenty tnousand pounds at 
whist to Francis, 389 
Basalut Jung, son of Nizam-ul-mulk 
315, note; dealings with Governor 
Rumbold respecting Guntoor, 371, 372 
Bassein, near Bombay, Portuguese fort 
there, 105 ; anxiously desired by the 
East India Company, 344, 345 ; ceded 
to Bombay by Rughonath Rao, 362 ; 
restored to the Mahrattas, 363 
Bassein, treaty of, concluded with Baji 
Rao Peishwa, 433 ; objections to the 
treaty, ib. 

Bassein, in Burma, captuted by the 
English, 611 

Bayley, Mr. Butterworth, provisional 
Governor-General, 522, note 
Behar or Bihar, 261, note; invaded by 
the Nawab Vizier of Dude and Shah 
A!am, 303 

Begums, the Onde, 358 ; preposterous 
Claims to Tlie state treasures of Oude, 
ib.; torturing of their servants with the 
cogn;sancc of Warren Hastings, 376 
Benares, Raja of, conquered by Bnishma, 
"*3 ; old name of Attock, ik; Buiwunt 
Singh, Raja of, 305 : acquisition of, 
carried out by Philip Francis in oppo- 
, skion to Warren Hastings, 358 ; Cheit 
Singh, Raja of,^ pressed for money 
by Warren Hastings, 374, 375 ; insur- 
rection at Benares against Warren 
Hastings^ ib. See Cheit Singh 
Benfield, Paul, his fabricated claims 
on Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the 
Carnatic. 369 ; his subsequent career, 
381, note; denounced bv Burke, 2^.; 
appearance of his wife in London, ib. 
Bengal, conquered by Baktiyar -in the 
reign of Kutub-ud-dm, 79; flight of 
the Raja of Nuddea, ib.; old capital 
at Gcur, 80 ; Portuguese mission to, in 
the sixteenth century, 105 ; horrible 
• succession of tyrants, ib.; conquest of 
Sher Khan the Afghan, 127 ; English 
settlements in Bengal, 197 ; Mr. Job 
Chamock, governor, ib.; fortifications 
and cannon prohibited by the Moghuls, 
ik; English declare war against the 
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Kogliul Nawab, 198; flight of the 
English to Madras, 199 ; foundation 
of Calcutta, ik; meuiones of Job 
Chamock. ik; Hindu rebellion against 
the persecutions of AuraiigieD,^ z».; 
notices of Bengal by Captain Hamuton, 

200 ; refractory Rajas between Mur- 
shedabad and Patna, 200, 264 ; iwhtical 
isolation of the Nawabs of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, 216; up^ountry 
factories, 262 J rise of Murshed Kali 
Ehan, zB,; harsh treatment of Hindus, 
263; rise of Alivardi Khan, 264 ; story 
of the baskets of human heads; 265 ; 
the Seth family insulted by Nawab 
Sarfardz Khan, iB^; destruction of 
Sarfardz Khan, and proclamation of Ali- 
vardi Khan as Nawab, 266.; Mahratta 
invasions. 266, 267 ; treacherous assas- 
sinations, zB.; Mahratta revenge, zd,; 
domestic life of the Nawab of Bengal, 
268'; hostility of his son, Suraj-ud- 
daula, 269 ; the young Nawab marches 
an army against Calcutta, 270 ; tragedy 
of the Black Hole, 271 ; alarm of the 
Nawab, 273; vacillattons, 274; plottings 
of Mir Jafir and the Seths against 
Suraj-ud-daula, 274 ; c onspiracjr joined 
by Clive, 275 treachery of Omichund, 
d.; battle of Plassy, tS,; Mir Jafir in- 
stalled Nawab, 276 cessions to the 
English, zB.; incapacity of Mir Janr, 
277; general dependence on Cave, zk; 
revolution of political ideas, 278 ; dis- 
affecticm of Hindu grande^, zkl 
English blamed for non-mterference, 
270; Mahrattas demand chout, zkf 
territorial claims of the Shahrada, zB, ; 
his defeat and flight, 282 ; JP* 

pointed Governor of the English settle- 
ments, 287 ; succeeded by ^Holweli 
and Vansittart, zB.; necessity for a per- 
manent European force, 288 ; Chye s 
scheme for the acquisition of Bengal by 
the British nation. z3.; similar propolis 
of Colonel James Mill; 288, offer 

of the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa to CUve, zB.; objections of Mr. 
Pitt, 289 ; deafings .of Vansittart with 
Mir Jafir, 29% ; treaty with Mir Kasim, 
202 ; Vansittart refuses a bribe, tk; 
peaceful change of Nawabs, 293 ; in- 
stallation of Shah Alam at Patna as the 
Great Moghul, zB,; offer of the Hewani 
to Vansittart, 294 ; suspicions of Mir 
Kasim. zB.; secret preparations forw^, 
5>05 ; quarrel about private trade, 
collision between the English and the 
Nawab's oflicers, tzgS; violence ot 
the. English at the up-country fac- 
tories, 298: capture of Eatna, 2^ ; 
recovery of Patna by the Nawao s 
people, iB.; flight and surrender of 
the English, zB.; elation of the 
Nawab, 300; murder of Amyatt, zp-v 
Mir Jafir proclaimed Nawab, |oi ; 
advance of an English army to Mon- 


ghyr, zB.i massacre of the English at 
i>atna, 302 : flight of Mir Kasim^ into 
Glide. tB.: battle of Buxar, 3f>4 : death 
of Mir Jafir, 306; coOTpt sale of 
Bengal and Behar to his illegitimate 
son, ^7 ; return of Lord Clive to Cal- 
cutta, 308; his wrath at the sale, 309 ; 
introduces a system of double govern- 
ment. zB.; English sovereignty veiled 
by Moghul forms, zB.i office cf Dewan 
of Bengal, Behar. and Orissa vested m 
the East India Company, 31 * 
results, 312 ; golden prospects, zB.i Clive 
succeeded by Verelst, 315 ; financial 
crisis, 318 ; evils of the double govern- 
ment, 319; protection of a vicious 
system bf^native govemmentj z*.; ctiar- 
acter of the Zemindars, 320 ; oppressive 
treatment of the Ryots, zB,; deputy 
Nawabs, zB.f aggravation of evils 
under the double government, 32^ • 
mock pageantry at Murshedabad, 322J 
Bengjd drained of silver, zB.i Verelst s 
experiences of native administration, 
zB, I appointment of English supra- 
visors ana committees, 323 ; closer 
relation between the English and 
natives, zB.; native admimstration of 
justice, zB.; Mr. George ^ Vansittart 
gulled by Raja Shi tab Rai at Patna, 
324; results of the collision between 
Europeans and Hindus, 325 ; general 
corruption in * Bengal, 327 ; 
opinion turned against the English, z^.. 
horrible famine, 328 ; Warren Hastings 
appointed Governor, z*^.; reforms 
revenue administration, 349 ». judicmi 
reforms, 350; ch^es agamst the 
deputy Nawabs, transfer of the 
capital from Murshedabad to Calwtta, 
3Si; flight of Shah Alam to Delhi 
severs Sie English from the Great 
Moghul z’A; tribute for Bengal and 
Behar withheld by the English, 352 , 
question of equity, zB.; reorg^isation 
of Ben^ under a Govemor-wneral, 
riKKi creation of a Supreme Court at 
Csdcutta. 356 ; Philip Francis member 
of council, zA; factious oppoation to 
Hastings, 357 ; trial and execution ot 
Nund-komar, 359; quarrel between 
Bengal and Bombay respecting the 
Mahratta war, 363; struggle between 

Hastings and Clavenng for the Post 
Governor-General 3 ^ 7 » lutltire of the 
land settlement by four yc^is leases m 
Bengal zB.; return of Philip 
to Europe. 368 ; interference in Madras 
affairs, 372; spirited proceedings ot 
Hastings, 374 i ^asury, 

return of Hastings to Europe, 381 , 
permanent land settlement by Lord 
Cornwallis, 389 - 

Bentinck, Lord William, Governor of 
Madras, recalled in consequence of 
the mutiny at Vellore, 452 » 
redress, 453 5 appo“‘«l Governor- 
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Geaeral, 522 ; liis sticcessfol^ domestic 
adtninistralion, 522, 523 ; political rela- 
tions with. Mahrattas and Kajpdts, -523 ; 
Ms* political admimstrati m, 51 ^ ; ins 
forced interference in Gwalior -a^yrs, 
5^1 528 ? Hs interference in Indore 
528 declines to interfere in 
Buii^elkund affairs, 329 J »» J^pwr 
affaire, iB.; threatens the kin^ of Ot^, 
530 ? annexes Cooig, 534 ; his vadlia- 
tions with regard to Mysmre, 536 ; 
embarks for England, 537 ; sncces^ 
adnnnistrarion, 537, 538 

Berar, Muhammadan kingdom of in the 
northern IMchan, 93; conquered by 
Akbar, 140 ; Berar and N as^form^ 
into a feudatory Mabrattafeii^om 
the Bhonsla Rma, 331 ; plimdcred by 
the Mahratta Peishwa, 341 ; ceded to 
the English, 439; made over to Niz^ 
AK, *0. ; restoration demanded by 
Rughoji Bhonsla, 451; ceded to the 
British government by the Nizam for 
the support of the Nizam's contingent, 
622. See Bhonsla and Nagpore 

Berhampore, sepoy mutiny at, 63a 

JBmnier, account <ff a false astrologer at 
Delhi, 164 

Bharadars, the Ohmrka, 464 ; council of, 
at Khamiandu, 473 , 474 I 5^2 

Bharadw 4 l|a, his hermitage at Pra:^ga, 
34 ; entertmns Rima, ; wcmaerfftl 
miracle, 38, 

Bharata, hero ancestor of Santanu, a ; 
all India called the land of Bharata, 
iB, ; the Mahi Bharata, ' 

Bha^:ata, son of Dasaratha by Katk^C, 
39 ; sent to Giri-vraja, iB, ; possable 
representative of a Buddldst ffiiyon, 
ik mte; installed as Yuva-rajja, 30; 
returmt to Ayodhyl, 35; celebrates 
funeral of Dasaratha, 35,36 ; performs 
the Srdddha, 36 ; refuses the Raj of 
Ayodhyii 39 ; marches to Ghitra-kfita 
to seek Rdma, 57 ; passage of the 
Ganges, ib . meeting with !^ma, 38 ; 
second return, 39 

Bimrata, son of Doshyanta and Sakdn- 
taH, ^ p 

Bhils or Bheels, oocumed the hills and 
jungles to the south, 2; an existing 
type <ff so-called abor^^nes, 60 ; their 
superstition, 6 ; • legend^ of the Bh£l 
prince and Drona, Siva|i's alHanoe 
with them* 169 

Bjjil^ Buddhist temples laundered % 
Aki-ud-din, 80. 

Bhima, soa of Kuptt 4 ; the second of 
the Pindavas, 5; jealousy of Dury- 
odhana, zb. ; his riv3dry with Duiy- 
odhana at the exhibition of arras^ 7 ; 
slays Hidimba and marries HidimM, 
g ; slays the t^nibal Vaka. ib, ; vows 
revenge against Duryodhana and 
Duhs^na, 15 ; serves as cpk at the 
court of Virata, 16-17; sla3rs Jimffta and 
Xkhika, ib» i slays Duryodhana by a 


foul blow, 21 ; slays 'Duhsisana and 
fulfils his vow, 21 • 

Bhim Sein Tha]^ of Nipal accompanies 
Run Bahadur to BehS^es, 468 ; Ms 
return to 4p ; the prime mihist«- 
of Run Bahadur, eS . ; orders a 
massacre at Kljatmandtr, 471 ; ' his 
relations with Run Bahadur s chief 
^ecn, ib.; summons a council of 
Bharadar? at Khatmandu, 473; ad- 
vises war, 473, 474 ; sues for peace, 
475 # renewm of war, ib,; concludes 
the treaty of Segowic, 47s, 476 ; 
premier and paramour, 575 ; provokes 
the elder queen, ib,; dealings v^th 
the Rc^cxi $76 ; his fall, ib. ; released 
from prison, 577; pensioned, ib. ; his 
condemnation, 578 ; his doom, 578, 579 
Bhfshma, son m Santanu, resigns ^ 
claim to the Raj of Hastindpur, 2 ; the 
dreadful vdw,,3 ; the faithful guardian, 
ib . ; proposes the division Of the Raj 
of Hastindpur between the Pdndavas 
and Kauravas, 12 ; slain by Axjuna, 
20 ; reappears in the Ganges, 27 
Bhodau Phra, Hng of Burma, reign of, 
513, \jgi4; conquests and cruelties, 
514 ; pride and ignorance, 517 
Bhonsla family, rise ofv ai8, 210 
Bhonsla, Rughoji, founds die feudatory 
kingdomot Berar and Nagpore under 
the suzerainty of Mahdraja Sahu and 
the Peishwas, 331 ; his kinship to 
Si vaji, 333 ; suspicious of the designs of 
Baiaji Kao Peishwa and the l^tunacy 
of Raja Ra^ ib. ; Ms death, 3^ 
Bhonsli Tanmi, succeeds Rughoji, claims 
chout for BengM and Bel^ firom Mir 
Jafir, 279; Clive mdined to yield, 
^. 3 , 344 J, .refusal of the Court of 
Directors,'/^; negotiations with Nizam 
All for getting the regency at Poona, 
341; engages to desert Nizam Ali, 
zb. ; treacherewis slaughter of half the 
Nizam's smny, 342; .strange recon- 
ciliation, ib, ; his death, 361, mrie 
Bhonsla, Mudaji, brother of Janoji, 
usurps the throne of Berar, 361, naU; 
betrays the hostile confederacy of 
Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, and the 
Mahrattas £0 Warren Hastings, arid 
remews the demand for chout, 373 ; his 
neutrality secured, 374; Ms death, 433 

Jtoie 

Bhonsla, Rughoji, the Second, sueweds 
to the throne of Berar* j^33, note ; joins 
in the. war against Nizam Ali, 401; 
stupefaction at the treaty of Bassein, 
434 J anxious for the hefo of Jaswant 
Rao Holkrr, ih . ; feeble* operations 
in the field against Colonel Wellesley, 
436; defeated at Assaye,i 4 ; Ms fight, 
43 ? I cedes Cuttack and Berar to the 
British government, 439; demands their 
restoration, 451 ; his death, 489 
Bhonsla, Appa Sahib. See Appa Sahib, 
and Nag^re, 
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BKopal, Pindliari chiefs settled in, 485 ; 
loyalty of the Begum during the sepoy 
mutiny, 652, 

Bhowani, the goddess, 166, 

Bhurtpore, Jat pr ncip iity at, 345, 346 ; 
feudatcjry to the British government, 
439; the Raja throws off his alle^- 
ance, 443; the fortress^ besieged by 
JLake, ; the Raja frightened into 
subm'ission, 444 ; outbreak in, 520 ; 
growing danger, 521; capture of the 
Fortress by Lord Cv^mbermere, * 5 . 
Bhutan. 461 ; missi -ru to, 671 ; o untry 
described, zA ; the people, zA; conupt 
Buddhism, zA; Dharma and Beva 
Rajas, 672: Penl *ws, Jungpens, and 
Zingafe, i'A; constitutional element, 

; border aggressions, zA ; historical 
-Imp rtance of the mi'.sion, 673 ; civil 
war, zA: dealings with England, 673, 
674 ; failure of the mission, €74, 675 ; 
war with England, 67s 
Bider, the ancient Vidarbha, 70, xtaU; 
one of the fi ve Muhammadan kingdoms 
of the Dekhan, 93 

Bihar, or Vihara, the land of Buddhist 
monasteries, anciently called Magad- 
ha* 47 ; captured by Bakhtiydr, 79, 80. 
See Behar 

Bljipur, one of the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms of the Dekhan, 93 ; alliance 
of the Sul an of with Ram Rai, 96 ; 
flight of the Bljdpur army 167 ; con- 
quered by Aurangreb, 181 
Bithoor, Nana S,ahib^ Raja of, 643. •S’re 
Nana Sahib 

Blackbiirne, Maj r. Resident at Tanj-^re, 
421, ; inve*-tigation tf dispute 

between the Tondiman and Sivaganga 
Rdas, fA 

Black Hule, tragedy of at Calcutta, 271, 
272 . 

Blake, Mr., murdered at Jaipur, 529 
Board of C^mir 1 , created m 1784. 380 ; 
its consiituiion, zA zzaU; its orders 
with refertnce to the .Carnatic, 381 
Bobili Raja, feud with the Raja of 
Viz.anagram, 283 ; self-sacrifice of 
Rajpfits, zA j 

Bogle, his mission to Thibet, 465, 
Bokhara, an Usbegk.ngdom, 539 ; fate of 
St iddart and CinSy at, 503, 564; 
Russian advance t X ^8 
Bombay, Portuguese f rt at, 105, 
ceded to the English by the Portuguese, 
29s » gardens and terraces turned into 
ramparts, ; its situatL-n. 330; 
relations with Poona, 360; negotia- 
tions with Riighonath Rao for the 
cession of Salseite and Bassein, 362 : 
condemned by the Bengal g ;vein- 
ment, 363: sends an exped.tion to 
Poona, 365 ; convention of Wurgaum, 
xA ,, ^ / 

Bonairs, their beha^our in the Sitana 
campaign, 669, 670. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 243 ; raises the siege 


of Pondicherry, xA; Ms return to Eng- 
land, 251. 

Bowring, Sir I^ewin, Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore, his account cf the Coorg 
Eaja, 532, 

Brahma, worship of, 63 
Brahmans, priests and sages, 11 ; sur- 
prise at seeing a Brahman contend at 
a Swayhmvara, zA, noie; hatred of 
Buddhists, 9 ; the first of the four great 
castes, 13, 59 : Brahman envoy at the 
court of Ha^tinapur, 19 ; persecuted by 
the Rdkshasas, 39; excite the wrath- of 
Alexander the Great, 48, 49 ; rise and 
growth of their p >wer, 65 ; Furohitas, 
Gurus and Swamis, zA : modem Brah- 
mamsm, 68, 90; Brahman element in 
Mahratta constitution. 206 ; their sects 
in Siuthem ndia, 409; distinction 
between spiritual and secular, V aidikas 
and Lokikas, 411, 412; officials of 
Tippu, 413 ; corrupt and oppressive, 
414 ; satires against, 417 ; i^ubOi.s' story 
of the four Brahmans, 417-419 
Bnnjarries or carriers {see Manaris) 
engaged By Cornwallis, 395 
Bristow, Mr., supersedes Middleton^ ^ 
Resident at Lukhnow, 357 ; imp Htic 
interference in the question of the 
Oude treasures, 358 ; supported by 
Francis. zA 

Brodie, Serjeant, his heroism during the 
Vellore mutiny, 452 

Brydon, Dr., his escape from the mas- 
sacre in ihe Khaiber Pass, 559 
Buchanan, Dr., sent by L ird Wellesley 
fi-om Mad'*as to Malabar, 407, 40^; 
j jurney ihrougb Mysore, 408 ; sights 
and experiences, 408-4x5 
Buddhism, K-anishka, a liberal patron of, 
53 ; missionaries sent out by Asoka, 
55; Buddhiht pilgrims from Chinsq 
xA ; Buddh.sin, a revolt against the 
Brahmantcal system of Manu, 68 ; 
doctrine of deliverance in ann.hiiation, 
68 ; transplanted from ; Hindustan 
into Thibet. 461, 462 ; rival^s^cts i f the 
red and ytllow, 462, cheerful 

form BuddhiOTi m Burma, 501, 502 ; 
corrupt form prevailing in Bhutan, 671 
Budge-mdge. S^'e Baj-baj 
Buhier*s, Professor, Intradt/^tion to the 
VihramdnkakSei^a, 69, 70, notes 
Bulakt. son of Khuarru, 151 : declared 
successor to the throne by Jehangir, 
; his short reign, 152 ; his fate, 153 
Buiwunt Singh, Raja of Benares, de- 
tached from the cause of Shuja-ud- 
daula, Nawab Vizier of Oude, 305; 
father of Cheit Singh, 375 
Bundelkund, ceded by the Peishw*a to 
the British government, 453 ; mrl ulence 
ahi anarchy suppressed, by L rd Minto. 
iA\ evils < f non-intervention, case of 
Sumpthur, 528 

Bundiila, the Burmese genera!, invades 
the countries between Burma and 
Z Z 
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Bengal, 517: repulsed at Rangoon, 
518 ; his earthworks at Donabew, ib. ; 
death, ib, 

Burdwan, ceded to the English hy Mir 
Kasim, ^92, 294 

Burhanpur, Sir Thomas Roe at. 144, 141? 
Burke’s denunciation of Benfield and 
Dundas, 381, note; his charges against 
Hastings, 382 

Burma, geography of, 500: its inhabitants 
descnbed, 501 ; their life and manners, 
%b,\ Buddhist instituti'.ms, 501, 502; mar- 
mge institutions. 503; devastating wars, 
zb.\ Portuguese adventurers, 503, 504 ; 
a Burmese hero, 504 ; his career, 504* 
511 public hfe of the kings. 514 ; the 
adminispaiion a network of officialism, 
515; origin of the war with England, 
516 ; pride and ignorance the c ^urt, 

ib. ; violence and insoli^ce of officials, 
; hostile incursions, 517 ; flight of 
the soldiei^ at the approach of the 
English, ib. ; the army repulsed at 
ii^ngwn, 518 ; the panic at Donabew, 
tb. ; the treaty of Vandabo, 519 ; second 
war with England, 611 ; capture of 
Rangoon, Bassein, and Prome, ib.i 
annexation of Pegu, 612 
Burma, British, formation of, 612 ; its 
prosperity, ib. ; visit of Lord Mayo, 68x 
Bumes, Sir Aleximder, at Kflbul, 557 ; 
his defence against the Afghan out* 
break at Kdbui, ib. ; his murder, 558 
Burney, Colonel, Resident at Ava, 572 : 
withdrawal, ib. 

Bushire captured by the English, 627 
Biiss3r, M., captures Jinjf. 248; accom- 
pames Muzaffir Jung, 250 ; proclaims 
SaMbut Jung N.2am of the Dekhan, 
251 ; his rupture with Salabut Jung, 
259; inarches to Hy derabad, 259, afo.; 
letter to Alivardi Khan, 269; his wars 
the Hindu Puligars, 282; sides 
with the I^ja of Vizianagram against 
the ^ Bobili Raja, 283 ; his successes 
^mnst the Engli^ 284 j contrast with 
Ufive, ib. ; recalled by Lally, 285 : 
reluctant obedience, 

Buxar, battle of, 304 

Byadeit, or privy coundl of the Btinnese, 

^5*5 

Byeen-noung, a Burmese hero, 504; 
conquest of Pegu, ib. ; siege of Marta- 
5o4» 505; plunder and sack 
of Martaban. 507, 508; his terrible 
vengeance on the ladies of Martal^, 
S07-50Q; he invades Siam, $10; re* 
called to Pegu, ib. ; assassinated, sir ; 
c^er of his foster-brother, 510-512 ; 
himself a type of Btinnese conquerors. 

5x3 


CAftHAR, English aapimtion of, 537 
Caesar PVederifc. bis to Vijs^ysamgstr^ 


Calcutta, fbundation of the EnglisTi 
settlement at, 199; fortifications round 
the factory, 200; social life of the Eng- 
hsh in the beginning of the eighteenth 
^ntury, ib.; garrison of Fort Williar/i, 
ib,; EnglLsh mission to Delhi. 210; 
government, 261 ; French and jDiitch 
neighbours^ at Chandemagore and 
Chinsura, ib.; up-country factories, 
262; experiences of Muhammadan 
^^1^* 264 ; the Mahratfa ditch. 267 ; 
hostility of the young Nawab, Sur.aj- 
ud-daula, 269; attack on Calcutta, 
270 ; inefficient defence of the English, 
271 ; surrender of Fort William, ib. ; 
tragedy of the Black Hole, ib. ; in- 
difference of Asiatics, 272 ; recapture 
of Calcutta by dive and Watson, ib. : 
decisive battle of Plassy, 275 ; wild 
joy of the inhabitants of Calcutta, ib. ; 
collision with Mir Kasim, 295 ; stormy 
councils, 296 ; deputation of Amvatt 
and Hay to Monghyr, 298 ; murder 
ofAmyatt,3TO; Mir Jafir proclaimed 
Nawab at Calcutta, 301; massacre 
of a hundred and fifty Englishmen at 
Patna, 302; corrupt proceedings of the 
Calcutta council at Murshedabad, 306, 
307 ; Lord Clive appo nted governor, 
308 : introduces a double g'>vemraent, 
311 ; ^political outlook of Calcutta in 
the eighteenth centuiy, 329, 330; re- 
lations with Delhi, 347 ; transfer of the 
capital of Bengal from Mursl’edabad to 
Calcutta, 351 

Calicut, ^ <x)urt of the ^mocrin, or 
suzerain of Malabar, 101 ; audience 
of Vasco de Gama in the palace, 
102; hostility of the Muhammadan 
merchants, ib. ; massacre of Portuguese 
by Ae Nairs, 103 j Portuguese mission 
to the Zamorin, 117; description r.f the 
city and bazars, 118; Della Valle’s 
audience with ihe Zamorin. 119; scanty 
_ costume of ladies and courtiers, 119, 120 
C;^liaud, General, expedition to the 
Northern Circars, 315; treaty with 
Nizam Ali. ib. 

Campbell, Sir GoKn fLord Clyde), Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 658 ; his relief of 
Lukhnow, 659 ; defeats the Gwalior 
^bels at Cawnpore, 661 ; his campaign 
in Oude and Rohilkund, ib 
Cannanore, port of. 100 
Canning, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 625; dealings with the Delhi 
family, 626 ; undisturbed by the 
rumours forerunning the mutiny, 628 ; 
s^pathies with the sepoys, 639; 
vigorous measures, ib,; his durbar at 
_ Agra, 666 ; departure and death, 2^, 
Canning, Caot., his mission to Ava, 516 
Caravanserais in Moghul India, 285 
Camac, Maj - ‘r, defeats the army of Shah 
Alam and the Nawab Vizier, 293; in- 
^!s Shah Alam as the Great Moghul 
in the English factory at Patna, ib. 
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Carnac, Sir James, Ms dealings with the 
Ra}aofSatara,6i7 

Carnatic, governed by a ISlawab nomm- 
ated by the Nizam of the Bekhan, 
subject to the confirmation of 
Great Moghul, 232; geographical 
boundaries, 233; politically divided by 
the river Koleroon, zif , ; Moghul Car- 
natic and Hindu Carnatic, ; Rajas 
and Poligars. ik; Moghul rule more 
oppressive than the Hindu, ik ; 
ravages of the Mahrattas in the 
Upper Carnatic, 234 ; succession of 
Nawabs, 235 ; revolution in the Hindu 
Carnatic, z’k • old wars between 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore, j Trichi- 
BOi>o!y seized by Chunder Sahib, 230; 
Mahratta invasion, zk ; takes posses- 
sion of Trichinopoly, 237 ; succes- 
sion of Subder AH as Nawab, zk t 
wrath of the Nizam, z’k *, perplexities 
of the Nawab, 238; assassination of 
Subder AH, 239; settlement of affa^s 
by Nizam-ul-mulk, 240 ; murder of the 
boy Nawab at a wedding-feast, 241 ; 
A.nwar-ud-din appointed Nawab, 242 ; 
war between England and France, zk", 
defeat of the Nawab' s army by the 
French, 243 ; peace beWeen England 
and France, zk ; restoration of Madras 
to the English, ik ; straggle between 
two rival Nawsdis, 245 ; English and 
French take opposite sides, id,; defeat 
and death of Anwar-ud-din at Amboor, 
246 : contest between Muhammad All 
• and Chunder Sahib, zk; intcrf^ence of 
Nasir Jung, Nizam of the I>khan, 
248 ; brilliant success of the French, 
2SO ; bewilderaient of the English, 
251; crisis at Trichinopoly,, 252 ; 
Clive's defence of Axcot, 253 1 triumph 
of the English and Muhamn^ Ah, 
255; peace between the English and 
French, 258 ; invasion of ^ Hyder Ah 
and Nizam AU, 317 J invasion of Balaji 
Rao Peishwa, 334 ; later invasions of 
Hyder Ali, 372 ; disasters of the Eng- 
lish, 373- 374 ; corrupt dealing? ol the 
English at Madras with the Nawab, 
MiSiammad AH, 36S ; claims of Paul 
Benfield, 369; Macartney's gump- 
tion of the revenue, 378 ; miscellaneous 
adventurers, 380, note ; revenues re- 
stored to the Nawab, 381 ; settlement 
of the Nawab's debts, zk ; invasion 

ofTippu, 394; Carnatic brought under 
Bntish administration by Lord Wel- 
lesley, 420 ; necessity for the transfer, 
422 ’ treacherous corresp ^ndence ot 
the Nawab with Tippu of My.^re, 
424;^ final settlement by Lord Dai- 
housie, 620 

Cartier, governor of Bengal, 3^^ 
Carumnassa river, 262, ; boundary 

of British territory In Bengal laid down 
by Lord Clive, 314 
Castes, division into four 13, 59 


Catherine II. of Russia, Russian ^grc|* 
sion in Perria during tlie reign of, 

430, note . . g 

Catholic missionaries, denunciations of 
cruelties of Hindu Rajas, 234, note 
Cawnpore, its history. 642 ; its garrison, 
ik ; the place of refuge, 643 ; 
at, 644; besmged by Nana Sahib, 

645 ; massacre in the boats, 646; im- 
prisonment tif women and children, 

647 : massacre of women and children, 

648 • defeat of Nana Sahib, 649 ; entn?* 

. of Havelock, zA : occupied by^the 
Gwalior rebels, 660; their defeat, 

Chakrantikam, ceremony of, 41% 4so 
Chambal river, .160. 203; boundary 
tween Malwa and Rajputana, 204, 

Chamberlain, General Sir Neville, his 
conduct of the Sitana campaign, 

Chandemagore, founded by tlw French, 
200, 261 ; captured by Ciive ana 
Watson, 274 : restored to Frahce, 309, 

Chandra-gupta. Sandrakottos, ^ 
Chandu Lai at the head of the N laam s 
administration, 496 ; the sham loan, 
497; resigns office, 622 
Charioteers, exercised political influence 
in ancient Hindu courts, 19, 

Chamock, Job, governor of English set- 
tlements in Bengal, 197; arrested and 
scourged, 198 ; return to Calcutta, 
199 ; the patriarch of Bengal, zk 
Cheit Singh, Raia of Benares, 374; ms 
pouucal status, 375 ; neavy demands 
of Hastings, id. ; submission and re- 
belHon, ik ; flight and deposition, zk ; 
one of the charges against Hastings, 

, Clwtii, a Pindhari leader, 458 ; killed by 

a tiger, 485 , ' , - , 

ChilianwaHah , the battle of, ^3 
Chinsura, founded by the Dutch, 200, 

Ctedr, old Rajpfit kingdom under the 
Kana, or Rajput suzerain, conquered 
by AM-ud-din,83 ; self-sacrifice of the 
Rajpdtsat, td.; hostility of the Rana 
to Baber, 124 ; defeated, zk ; invaded 
by the Sultan of Guzerat, 126 ; head- 
ship of the Rajput league. 130, 13^ I 
obstinate resistance to Akb^^ *32' 
destruction of the city, td, ; bir 
Thomas Roe's visit to the mins, 145 
Chittagong, Portuguese mission *«5 J 
ceded to the English by Mir Kasim, 

Ch^Itries, description of, 408 ^ 

Chout collected by Sivaji, 175* 

.. ."Mahrattas ^ . ' ■ . ak 

Chunder Sahib, son-m-law of ^ 

Nawab of the Carnatic, 235; gulls the 
R^ni of Trichinopoly, 236 ; imprisoned 
eight yearn at Satara by the Mah- 
Z Z 2 
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rattas» 837, 238; liberated fey the help 
<£ Diipkix, 244; proclaimed Nawab 
of the Carnatic, 245 ; Joins Muzafiir 
Jong:, a claimant for the throne of 
Hyderabad, 246 ; delays at Tanjore, 
237 J flight to Pondicherry, 248 ; un- 
expected success, 250 ; surrender and 
murder, 254, 235 

Ciavcring, General, a member of coundl 
at Calcutta, 356; contest with Warre*: 
Hastings for the p >st of Governor- 
General, 3^; his death, $B. 

Ohve, Robert, wins his 6rst laurels at 
Pondicherry, 244 ; his early career, 
0 , ; realizes the situation at Tricni- 
nopoly, 252 ; his plans, 252, 253 ; his 
expedition to* Arcot, *253; defence at 
Arcot, 253, 2S4 ; hb career of conquest, 
234; leaves for England, 257 ; return 
to Bombay, 259; captures Gheriah 
with Watson, zo. ; goes to Madras, i! 5 .; 
recaptures Calcutta with Watson, 272, 
273 ; his anxiety for peace, 274 ; Joins 
the conspiracy against Sumj-ud-daula, 
*75; deceives Omichundwith a sham 
treaty, ; wins the battle of Plassy, 
* 15 . ; creates Mir Jafir Nawab, 276; 
his Jaghlr, ; Im ** jackass,” 277, 
278; his relations with the Moghul 
court at Delhi, 281, 282 ; contrast to 
Bussy, 284 ; sends Colonel Forde to 
the Northern Circars, 285 ; appointed 
governor of Bengal, 287 ; his depar- 
ture for England, z% ; convinced of 
the necessity of garrisoning Bengal, 
288 ; his scheme for the acquisition of 
Bengal, rejected by WilLam Pitt, 
iS,; his return to India, 306, 308; 
contemplated policy, 308, 309; his 
wrath with Governor Spencer at 
Calcutta, 309; his negotiations at 
MurshedaWd and Patna, 309; his 
policy as regards the Great Moghul, 
310; his r^ioraiion of Oude to the 
Nawab Vizier, id . ; his settlement with 
i^iah Alam at Allahabad, 3x0, 3rr » 
Hs office of Dewan, 311 ; results of 
Jus policy, 311, 312 ; his external poEcy, 
313 ; his misgivings about the Man- 
rattas, z &. ; his Iweach with Nizam Ali, 
314 ; obtiuns a firmim from Shah Alam 
for the Northern Circars, ; a Mo- 
ghul Feishwa, 31$; th'varted by 
Madras, aJ. ; leaves India fc«r Eng- 
land, 315; failure of his political 
system. 318, 319 ; his double govern- 
ment and it- results, 319-322 

Clyde, Lord. See Campbell, Sir Colin 

Cochin, ancient Cothinara, famous for 
pepper, 100, m>fe ; alliance with Por- 
tuguese, 103, 104; feud with the 
Zainorin of Calicut, 118, 120 

Cbmfacrma*e, Lord, captures Bhurtpore, 

Company., East India 

Cenyieveraus, or Kaschi-puraiTi, visited by 
Buchaaaii, 409 ; its streets and houses, 
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id. ; the temple, id. ; head-quarters of 
R^radnuja A'.h&ya, 411, note 

Conoliy, Captain, Ms fate at Bokhara, 

Cooper, Mr., military executions carried 
out by, 653, mie 

Coorg, desenption < >f the country, 530 ; its 
isolation, 530 ; warlike population, id.; 
religious origin of the Raj, 531 ; 
aggressions of Hyder Ali, r^.; and 
of Xippu, id.; non-intervention of the 
British, id.; mistaken inierferencein the 
succession, 532; madness of the Vira 
Raja, id.; Cmkka Vira Raja declares 
war against England, 533 ; val mr of 
the Coorgs, U'.; their preference for 
British rule. 533, 534^ annexation, 
534; stipulation concerning Caws, ib.^ 
noie 

Coote, General Sir Eyre, defeats Daily 
at Wandiwash, 286; siege and capture 
of Pi ndicherry, 286, 287 

Cornwallis, Lord, Governor-General of 
ijQoia 388 ; introduces social reforms 
in Calcutta, 389; permanent land 
settlement With the Bragai z-pnundars. 
to.; judicial and adiiimistrative re- 
forms, 390 ; war against Tippu, Sultan 
of ^Mysore, 393 ; deaLngs with Naam 
Ali and the Mahrattas, 394 ; rebuffed 
by Mahadaji Smd^&, capture of 
Seringapatara, 395; attempts to esta- 
blish a balance of power in India, 396, 
397 ; departure for England. 399 ; 
treaty with the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
45*3; returns to India as Governor- 
General in succession to Lord Welies- 
444 ’» bis extreme views, 44S ; his 
deatn, 448, 445 

Coryat, Tom, his meeting with Roe at 
Chitdr, 145 ; his travels, id. 

Cotton, General Sir Sydney, drives 
Hindust^i fanatics rut of Sitana, 668 

Cox, Captain, his missbm to Ava, 516 

Crawfurd, Mr. John, Ms missiun to Ava, 

519 

Curne, Sir Frederic, Rerident at Lahore, 
600 ; accepts the resignation of Iddlraj, 
601 

Cuttack ceded to the English, 439 


,D. 

Babul, Portuguej^ fort at, ros 
Dada Khasji, aspires to be premier of 
GwalL r. 567 ; his elevati m by Tara 
Eai, s6ff ; submission to the "British 
government, id. 

Dacca, inland English factory at, 262; 

court of appeal at, 390 
Dalhousie, Lord, Governor-General, 600; 
resolves cn the c nquest of the Sikhs, 
602, 603; annexes the Punjab, 605; 
his genius, 606 ; administrative ailture, 
id.; creation of a government in the 
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Punjab, eo6, 608; defence of the 

frontier westward of the Indus* 000, 

609 ; reduces the land revenue, 009 ; 
dShngs with Burma, 610* 611; an- 
nexes JPegu, 612 ; general energy and 
capacity, 612, sup|>rcssiv>n of 

barbaious usages in native states, 

613 ; political dictum that no nght- 
ful opportunity should be lost of ac- 
quiring native territory, 614; refuses 
to allow the right of adoption to cover 
a claim to the heirship of a principality 
in the case of dependent states, 616 ; 
case of the Raja of Satara. 617; 
recognition of the adopted sc n of the 
Kerauli Raja, 618 ; annexat-on of 
Nagpore, 619, 620 dealings with the 
Carnatic and Tanjore famiLes, 620 J 
dealings with Hyderabad and acquisi- 
tion of Berar, 62 x. ^22 ; annex^ion of 
Oude, 623 : deals with the Santals 
as Bentinck dealt with the K'oles, 624 ; 
succeeded by Lord Canning, 625; 
agreement with the Moghul family 
at Delhi, 626 

Damaji Gackwar, dynasty of. 331 1 es- 
pouses the cause of Bai, 334 » 

uprisoned by Balaji Rao, 335, 330 ; 
joins Rughonath Rao, 341 
Damay ant i . See ala 
Dandaka, wilderness of, 34 
Data, eldest son of Shah Jehan, 157; 
thwarts the projects of Aurangzeb, 
158; defeated by Aurangz^ an<i 
Murid, 160 ; escape to the Punjab, 

; his second defeat, 161 ^ assassina- 
tion, zA . « . ' j, 

Dasaratha, Mahiraja of Ayod^, 29 ; 
his four sons cajoled by Kaikeyi, 
30: his death, 34: toeral ntes ot, 

Dlid^Khan, besieges Madras, i 3 .; 
Viceroy r.f Guzerat, 209 ; collision wtm 
Hussun Ali Khan, ik ; d<^th , ik ^ 

Be Boigne, General, in the service of 
Mahadajt Smdia, 386, 397 1 ^ 
to Europe, 434 . 

Be Gingen, Captain, ... . . 

Bekhan, conquests of bj, »4. 

Sultans of (see Bahmam wultans), pi ; 
division of the Bahmani empire into 
five Muhammadan k ngdoms, 93 ; AK- 
bar*s embassy to, 139; its failmre, zA; 
state of affairs in the time of Anrang- 
zeb, 165; struggle for the tbirone of 
the Nizam, 245; acquisiuoa by the 
french of the Nortlieim 282 , 

dealings- of Bossy Bobili a^d 

Vizianagram, 283; LotdOivc obtai^ 
the Northern Circars, aw, 3*^/ 
Mahratta invasions, 334- ,y«^Mahrat- 

Delhi, the Raja of; present at the 
Swayamvara of the 
Kanouj, 78; capture of the aty by 
the Afghans, rise of the Sittos 
of, 79 ; fatal removal of the capital 


to Beoghur in the Bekhan, 86; 
revolutions at the death of Jeh^gir, 

152 ; sack of, by Nadir Shah s soldiery^ 

225 ; distractions between 1748 and 
1758, history of, 279 1 struggles between 
the Afghans and Mahrattas at, 289; 
recovery of Delhi by the Mah»ttas, 
337* secret negotiarions ot Ahmaa 
Shah Abdali with Aiamghir, 338; 
expulri ; n of the Mahrattas under 
Rugh math Rao and re-establislunent 
of Afghan supremacy, ik; 5* 

affairs during the regency of Najib-ud- 
daula, 345* 34<S I relatt ns with 

Calcutta, 347 1 and ab'sassmations 
under the Amir ef Amirs, 385 ; ascend- 
ency of Mahadaji Smd*a, ; hombie 
excesses of Gholam Kadir, 39 * » 
General Lake’s victory at, 4375 
audience with Shah Alam, /A; treat- 
ment of the Moghul family by Lord 
Dalhousie, 626; tidings of the bepoy 
mutmy at Meerut, 636 ; approach of 
the mutineers, tk; its defence by 
Brigadier Graves, 637; explosion ot 
the magazine, tk; tragedies in the 
palace, 638 ; flight of Europeans, 
the head-centre of revolt, 052; cm- 
scription of the defences, 654: the 
gates, zk; the Ridge, 654* 655; the 
old suburbs, 655 ; preparations for 
assault, 656 ; final assault, zk; fighting 
inside the town, 656, 657; re-occupation, 
657 ; the Impenal Assemblage, 682 
Bella Valle, his travels m |»du^ 109 ; 
his account of the festival in honour 
of Hanuman, 4X> description 

cf the war dances in the Bekhan, 
02; description of Goa, 109, *10; 
accompanies the Portugue^ mission 
to Venk-tapa Naik. king of Ikken, i ii, 
1141 goes to Mangalore, 115 I meeting 
with the queen of 01a2a, ii5» 
visits the king of the Ydgis, 117 . 
visits the city and ba^ of Calicut, 
ijS, 119: audience with the Zamonn 
and the Malabar princesses, 119, 120; 
departure from Calicut, 

Benisou, Sir Wimarn. provisional Viceroy 
after the death of Lord Elgin* 670! 
orders the advance of the Bhumn 
mission, 673 : his recognition ot bher 
AH' Khan, 676 , , » • j ■ ' 

Deoghur, capital a Mabratm km|dom 
in the Bekhan, captured ^ AIA-ud- 

Si f removm of the Muhammadan 
capital from DelH by Muh^ad 
T&hlak. 86; identified witb the 
anamtTagara,^io<^«»iftf 

Rai, assa^mation of his 
submits to the Sultan of the Bekhan*, 
marriage of his daug?^^, $3 ^ 

uMwe^rious paring tte ox 
^ Bdidian* tfefeai^ the Sidtan* 

^ in Bhi^n» bfetarical 

ognificance of the term, 672 
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Devicotta in Tanjore, 244; ceded to 
the 

Bewal Devi, the Rajpdt princess of 
Guxerat, her strange adventures, 82, 83 

Dewan, or accountant-general. 2x4, 215 ; 
explanation of the term in reference 
to the Dewani of Bengal, 288, 294, 
311 

Dhalimkote, Jungpen of, his conduct 
towards the Bhutan mission, $73, 
^74 

Bharma Rajas in Bhutan, religious 
significance of the term, 671, 672 ^ 

Bhiin Singh, brother of Gholab Singh 
of Jama, prime mmi.stcr at Lahore, 
591 ; dismissed bj' Kharafc Singh and 
TOUiders his successor, ib,\ suspected 
of murdering the young Mahdraja 
by the fall of an archway, 591 ; check- 
mated by the queen-regent, ib,', idaces 
Sher Singh on the riirone, 592; 
murdered, ib, 

Bhrishta-dyumna, the brother of Brau- 
padi, II ; slays Brona, 21 ; slrin by 
Aswitthama, 22; reappears in the 
Ganges, 27 

Bhritarlshtra, Ae blind grandson of 
Santanu, married to Gandhdri, 3 ; i^p- 
planted by his brother Pdadu on 
account of his blindness, 4 ; becomes 
Mahiraja of Hastindpur, ib,% his sons 
called the Kauravas, ib.\ appoints 
Yudhishthira, eldest son of Pandu, to 
be Yuva-raja. 8 ; his vacdlations, ib,\ 
sends the Pdndavas to Varandvata, 
and appoints his son Duryodhana to 
be Yuva-raja, ib,\ sends his charioteer 
on a missi n to the Pdndavas, 19 ; 
affecting submision to the Pdndavas, 
23; retiroi with Gdndhdn to the banks 
of the Ganges, ib. 

BhuHp Sngh, infant son of Rimjeet 
Singh, Mahdraja of Lahore, §93 ; 
becomes a pensioner of the British 
government, 60s 

Dhundu Punt. Nana Sahib 

Biego Suarez, his extraordinary career 
in Burma, 312 ; murdered by the mob 
of Pegu, 513 

Bigarchi, seat of the Teshu lama, 462 ; 
temples of, jdundered by the Ghorkas, 
465.' ' " ■ ■ . . 

Binkur Rao, minister of Sindia, his 
conduct during the Sepoy mutiny, 66z 

Diu, Portuguese fort at, 105 ; repulse of 
the Turks at, by the Portuguese, ic6 1 

B >ab, grant of the revenue to Mahadaji 
Sindia, 397 ; its position, ib. 

Bonabew, on the river Ipwadi, Bun- 
dula^s stand at, 518 : panic of the Bur- 
mese, ib. 

Dost All. Nawab of the Carnatic, 235 ; 
withholds the tribute to the Nizam, 
ib. \ appoints Chuxidcr Sahib Dewan, 
ib . , note ; interferes in Trinchinopoly, 
236 ; defeated and slain by the Mah- 
rattas, 237 


Best Muhammad Khan, first appearance 
pf» 549.J plunders the ladies of their 
jewels in the zenana at Herdt, ib . ; 
takes possession of Kdbul, 550; pro- 
claimed Amir, 551 ; his critical position, 
ib. ; his anxiety to recover Peshawar, 
553 J .applies for help to England and 
Russia, tb. ; Sight into Bokhara, 554 ; 
surrender, 555 an English prisoner, 
ib. ; joins the Sikhs during the second 
Sikh war, 643 ; takes Peshawar and 
besieges Attock, ib. ; driven out of 
Peshawar, 605 ; contends with Persia 
for Herdt, 627 ; helped by England, 
ib. ; his death, 675 ; a faithful ally and 
successful ruler, 676 ; his treaty with 
Sir John Lawrence, 680: objections 
of Sher Alt Khan, ib. 

Bouglas, Captain, commandant of the 
palace guards at Delhi, killed in the 
Sepoy mutiny, 638 

Boveton, Major, his futile mission to 
Tippu, 406 

Brake, Mr, governor of Calcutta, 270 ; 
demands of Suraj-ud-daula, ib. ; escape 
from Calcutta, 271 

Braupadi, daughter of the Raja of 
Panchdia, 10 ; her Swayamvara, 10, 
II ; rebuffs Kmma, 11 ; won by Arjuna, 
ib. ; her raarri^e, 12 ; gambled away 
by Yudhishthira, 1^; her v;^w, ib. i 
becomes a lady’s maid in the palace at 
Virata, 17 ; her Gandharva lovers, ib. ; 
saved from burning by BMma, 18: 
her peril in the camp of the Kauravas, 
22 ; her grief at the slaughter of her 
sons, 23 *, ‘tlie funeral rites, ib. 

Brona, the tutor of the Kauravas and 
tht^ Pdndavas, 4 ; his feud with the 
Raja of Panchdia. 5 ; marries a daugh- 
ter of the house and educates the 
young princes at Hastindpur, ib. ; his 
fame as a teacher of archery, ib. ; re- 
fuses to instruct the Bhil prince, ib. ; 
worship of his image, ib. ; his treat- 
ment of the Bhfl prince, 6; stops the 
combat between DurycMihana and 
Bhima at the exhibition of arms, 7; 
divides the Raj of Panchdia with 
Bmpada, ' 8 j slays Drupada in the 
war cf the Mahd Bhdrata, 21 ; slain by 
Dhrishta-dyumna, ib.; re-appears in 
the Ganges. 26 ; difference of his exile 
from that of Rama, 32. note 

Brupada, Raja of Panchdia, 5 ; his feud 
with Brona, ib. ; defeated by Drc la, 
8 ; celebrates the Swayamvara of his 
daughter Braupadf, ic; sends an 
^voy in behalf of the Pdndavas to 
Hastindpur, 19 ; skin by Drona, 20 

Bubois, Abbd, his description of a feud 
between the right and left hands, 
415, note ; reproduces the story of the 
four Brahmans, 417 

Buhsdsana, treatment of Braupadf, 15 ; 
slain by Bhfma, 21 

Bundas {Lord Melville) first president of 
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tfie Board of Control, 380, natu ; de- 
nounced by Burke, 381, note 

t)upleix, governor of Pondicherry, 242 ; 
his alarm at the English fleet, z&. ; 
deceives the Nawab of the Carnatic as 
regards Madras, ik ; secures the 
release of Chunder Sahib from the 
Mahrattas, 245 ; schemes to make 
Chunder Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic 
in order to drive out the English, id. ; 
larger scheme regarding the Dekhan, 
246; reception of Chunder Sahib and 
Muzaffir Jung at Pondicherry, id . ; 
worried by the delay at Tanj .re, 247 ; 
checkmated by the invasion of Nasir 
Jung, 2 |8 ; successful campaigns, id. ; 
cleverness of his wife, 249 ; sudden 
revolution at the death of hi asir Jung, 
250; rejoicings at Pondicherry, id.; 
appointed governor for the Great 
Moghul of all the countries to the 
south of the Kistna, id. ; sudden 
establishment of French ascendency 
in India, 251 ; misrepresentations as 
regards the English, 256; arrogates 
ail the^ powers of a Nawab of the 
Carnatic, 257 ; refuses peace unless 
the English recognise his claims, zd. ; 
sacrificed by the French government 
in Europe, 258 ; despair and death, id. 

Dupleix, Madame, her mixed parentage, 
249; her knowledge of native languages 
and correspondence with native courts, 
id. ; known as Jan Begum, id., note 

Durand, Sir Henry, at the storming of 
Ghazni, 55^, note; political agent at 
Bhopal during the mutiny, 652, note 

Durani, modern name for the Abdalis, 
542, node; dynasty of, founded by 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, 543 

Ddrani Shahs, and Barukzai Viziers, 
548 ; expulsion of Shah Shuja, the 
Durani, 550; elevation of Dost Mu- 
hammad Khan, the Barukzai, 551 ; 
restorati »n of Shah Shuja carried out 
by the English, 554 ; its failure, 55S ; 
murder of Shah Shuja, 560 ; civil w'ar 
at Kldbul between Barukzais and 
Ddranis, 561 

Durbar, council of elders uijder the Raja, 
1; hall of audience of Akbar, 138; 
Roe’s audience with Jehangir at 
Ajmfr, 145, 146 ; wine-drinkers flogged 
at, 148 ; description of, at Delhi, 165 ; 
Sivaji at the durbar of Aurangzeb, 

T argd. See KiJ{\ 

Ddrjan Sal, of Bhurtpore, usurps the 
throne, 520 ; kept as a state prisoner, 

521 

Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, 
5 ; rivalry with Bhima at the exhibition 
of arms, 7 ; appointed Yuva-raja, 8 ; 
challenges Yudnishthira to a gambling 
match, 14 ; wins the Raj and wife of 
the Pdndavas, id. ; mortally wounded 
by a foul blow from Bhima, 21 ; his 
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death, 23 ; re-appears in the Ganges, 

Dushyanta marries Sakdntald in Kali- 
dasa’s drama 69; mythical father of 
Bharata, 70 ; his body-guard of 
Tartar women, 161, note 
Dustuck, or “ permits” of the East India 
Company, 295 ; sale of dustucks by 
the Company’s servants, 296 
Dutch at Pulicat and Sadras, 231, 232 ; 
W'ar with the Enghsh, 378, note 


E. 

East Int>ia formation of, 142; 

cticcked by a Beard of Control, 380 ; 
charter renewed in 1833, its results, 
537 I governm jnt of India transferred 
to the Crown, 666 

Eaiiiburgh, visit to India of H.R.H, 
the Duke of, 682 

Edwardes, Lieutenant Herbert, success- 
ful operations against Mdltan, 602 ; 
deserted by Sher Singh, ib.\ left in 
charge of Multan, 604 

Egypt, Sultan of, interference with the 
Portuguese, 104 

Ekachakra, the modern Arrah, resting- 
place of the Pandavas, 9 

Elgin, Lord, Viceroy of India, 666: 
sanctions a mission to Bhutan, 672; 
his death, 670 

Ellenbori >ugh, Lord, Governor-General 
of India, 559; hesitates whether the 
English armies in Afghanistan should 
retreat or advance. 561, 562 ; bombast 
and parade, 563 : conquest of Sinde, 
565 ; change of policy respectmg Smdia 
and Hulkar, 566 ; causes a regent of 
Gwalior to be appointed, 567, 568 ; 
wrath at the action of I'ara Bai, 568 ; 
reduces Gwalior to tranquillity, 568, 
569 ; his contemplated measures against 
Indore, 569 ; his recall, id. 

Ellis, Mr., chief of the Patna Jacto^, 
298 ; violent conduct in connection with 
the private trade controversy, ik; peri- 
lous p.. sition at Fatna, 299 ; capture of 
Patna, id.; flight and surrender, 299, 
300 ; perishes in the massacre, 302 

Elphinstone, Mr., his missi on to Kabul, 
454, 548 ; British Resident at Poona, 
480; investigates the murder of Gunga- 
dhurShastrivfA; discovers the intrigues 
of the Peishwa and his minister, Tnm- 
bufcji Dainglia, 481 ; rebukes and 
threatens Bajt Ra.o Peishwa, id,; con- 
cludes the treaty of Poona, id.; his 
scepticism of the professions of Baji 
Rao to Sir John Malcolm, 487 ; con- 
firmed, 488 ; i)reparations for defence 
against the Peishwa. removes from 
the Residency 10 Khirki, id.; destruc- 
tion of his library, 489 

Elphinstone, General, succeeds Sir John 
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Keane in command of the army at 
Kdbul, 557 ; his vacillation* 558 
Eudemos, appointed by Alexander the 
Great in the room of Philip at Taxila, 
49; murders Porus, ib.\ driven out of 
the Punjab by Sandrokottos, 50 


F. 

Fah Hi an, pilgrimage of, 55 ; residence 
at Pataliputra, ib^ 

Faix-uliaJb Khan, of Rohilkund, son of 
Hah* Khan, 355 5 treaty with the 
Hawab Vizier of Oude, ib. 

Fakirs among the Sikhs, 589 
Fana y Sousa, the Portuguese historian, 
104. 

Farrukh Siyar placed hy the two Saiyids 
on the throne of Delhi,^ 5^7 ; incessant 
intrigues against the Saiyids, 208, 209 ; 
duplicity respecting the Vice-royalty of 
the Dekhan, 209 ; connection with Dr. 
Hamilton, 210 ; tragic death, 211 
Ferozeshahar, the assault of, 596 
Firu* Shah, Sultan of Delhi, 87,; burns a 
Brahman alive, il* 

Firuz, governor of Herat, 549 ; sends 
for aid to Kabul, ihA taJken prisoner, 
ib» 

Fitzgerald, Captain, his brilliant charge 
at Sitabuldi, 490, 491 
Foot'posts in India, 188 
Forbes, Mr., his primitive^ administration 
in Guzerat, 366, 367 ; his regret at the 
restoration of Guzerat districts to Mah- 
rattarule, 377 

Forde, Colonel, defeats the French under 
Conflans and recovers the English 
factories, 285 ; negotiations with Said- 
hut Jung, 286 ; drives the French out 
of the Northern Circars, zA 
Fort St David, English settlement at, 
232, 243 ; captured hy Laliy, 285 
Fort St George, origin of, 191 ; streets 
and houses, 192 ; English merchants of, 
propitate Sivaji, 176 ; unsuccessful 
siege by Laliy, 286. See Madras. 

Fort William, garrison at, 200. See Cal- 
cutta \ 

Foujdars of districts, 190 ; their authority, 
ib.\ at Hughli, 261' 

Fra Joan, the pirate priest in Burma, 

■■ ' S«H " 

Francis, Philip, appointed a member of 
the council at Calcutta, 356 ; author of 
the Letters of Jumus, ib , ; his sus- 
picions of the integrity of Warren 
Hastngs, 357; hostile measures, z^.; 
ability, ib . ; factious opposition, ib . ; 
interference, ib. ; acquisition of Be- 
nares, 358 ; sancti*- ns the interference of 
Bristuw in Oude affairs, z^.; his charges 

f ainst Hastings, 359; outwitted by 
astmgs, 359, 360 ; the crisis at Cai- 
jcutta, 367 ; plan of permanent land 
settlement in Bengal, ih. ^ duel with 


Hastings, 368 ; departure from India, 
ib. ; excites national indignation 
against Hastings, 382 ; end, 383 

Fraser, Mr., Commissioner of Delhi, 
killed at the outbreak of the mutiny, 

French, their settlement at Pondicherry, 
232 : capture Madras, 242 ; de^feat the 
Nawab^s army, 243; war with the 
English, ib. ; ascendency in India of, 
251 ; besiege_^ Arcot, 253, 254 ; capitu- 
late at Trichinopoiy, 255 ; acquire the 
Northern Circars, 257; provisional' 
treaty with the English, 258 ; loss of 
Chandernag',ire, 274 ; helpless condition 
in Hindustan, 282 ; desperate condition 
under Laliy, 285 (See Laliy) ; disasters 
in the Carnatic, 286 ; i ss of military 
power in the Carnatic, 287; intrigues 
at Poona, 364 ; agent at Poona, 387 ; 
French tiattalijn in^ the service of 
Nizam Ali, 400; their conduct at the 
battle of Kurdla, 401 ; national hatred 
of the English, 404 Tippu an ally, 
ib. ; Nizam Ali*s French battalions 
disbanded, 405 ; French successes in 
the eastern waters, 457 (See Perron 
and De Boigne) 

Fryer, Dr., 190; his description of 
Masulipatam, Jb. ; of Madras, 191, 
392; crossing the surf, 392; Fort St. 
George, ib. ; description of Bombay, 
293 ; of Surat, 193, 194 : return to 
Bombay, 194 ; adventures at Jormere, 
ib. ; visit to Karwar, 295 j leaves India, 
296 

Futlh Khan, Barukzai, son of Payendah 
Khan, of Kabul, 546 ; dethrones Ze- 
man Shah ; 547 ; the real sovereign of 
Afghanistan, fa ; puts down the Ghil- 
zais, ib. ; dismissed by Shah Shuja, 
548 ; deposes Shah Shuja and sets up 
Mahmud Shah, ib. ; seizes Herdt, 
549 ; blinded, ib. ; cruelly murdered at 
Ghazni, 550 

Futtehgurh,^ mutiny at, 647 ; massacre 
of the fugitives at Cawnpore, ib. 

Futtehpore, Havelockfs defeat of muti- 
neers and Mahrattas at, 648 

Fytche, General, Chief-Commissioner of 
British Burma, his work on Burma, 
519, n^ie ; his treaty with the king of 
Burma, 681 

G. 

Gaekwarof Baroda, rise of thefamli/ 
of, 218, 331 ; interference at Satara in 
behalf of Tara Bai, 334 ; treacherously 
imprisoned kt Poona, 335 ; released* 
336 ; dealings with Baji Rao, 478; 
murder of his minister, Gungadhur, 
Shastri, 479 

Gakkars, hill tribe of, desperate slaughter 
in the army f Mahmud of Ghazni, 76 ; 
assassinate Muhammad Ghori, 79 ^ 

Gandh^ra country, 3, ^ufie; Gandarians 
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mentioned by Herodotus, Gdndhdn 
marries the blind prmce of Hastinapur, 

3 : her conduct towards her blind hus- 
band, ; attends the exhibition of 
arms, 6; retires with her husband, 
Dhritarishcra, to the banks of the 
Ganges, 23 ' , „ 

Gandhan^as, or ghosts, Draupadi s lovers, 
17 ; present at the feast of Bharadwaja, 
38 ; a hill tnbe famous for its beautiful 

women, 38, 

Ganesh, god of good luck, 64: worship 

t>f, ziJ.- . ' , ' . 

Ganges, worship of by Sita, 33 
Garvock, General, his campaign against 
the tribes of the Mahabun mountains, 
670 

Gayatri, of invocation of the sun, 416, 

George IE, Balaji Rao Peishwa sends 
angry letters to, 336 

Georgia, Russian agression in, 430, naie 
Ghats, the western, 100 ^ ^ 

Ghazi-ud-din, a representative of the 
Sunnis, 279; appointed Vi2ier at 
Delhi, ii>. ; dethrones Ahmad Shah, 
280; places Alaraghiron the throne, 
aA ; removed by Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
f A ; subverts the Afghan power, 28 1, 
335 ; a hereditary Sunni, zA , note ; in- 
trigues With Balaji Ra 1, 335 ; proceed- 
ings at Delhi, 337; puts Alanighir to 
death, 338 ; flight and perpetual exile, 
zA 

Ghazni, the court of Mahmud, 75. See 
Mahaidd 

Gheriah, capital of the piratical Angrias, 
259 j expedition against, under Ciive 
and Watson, 336 ; cunduct of the Mah- 
rattas, td. , . 

Ghiizais, children of a concubine, opposed 
to the Abdalis, 542 ; driven 10 the 
mountains, Of.; risings checked by 
Futih Khan, 547 ; massacre the 
English in the Khaiber Pass, 559 
Ghor, Afghan fortress of, 77 I re-appear- 
ance of the name in Gour, S40, 
Ghorkas. Nipai / 

Gholab Singh, the Ja.mu Raja, 591; his 
negottatu ns with Sir Heniqy Hardmge, 
597 ; buys Kashmir and Jarau.^ 598 ; 
rec gnised as Maharaja, tif. ; his re- 
bellious subjects, 599 ... 

Gholam Husain All, his dcscnption of 
Shitab Ral 324, 325 ^ 

Gholam Kadir, horrible outrages com, 
nftted at Delhi by, 391 * iiis flight, 
capture, and death, 392 
Gillespie, General, prompt action at the 
Vellore mutiny, 452 ; d^th in the 
first Ghorka campaign, 474^ 

Giri-vraja, identical With Rajagriha, 29, 
note 

Goa, founded by Albuquerque, 104 ; 
Viceroy of, sends a missi. n to Bengal, 
105 ; in the sixteenth century, 106-11 ; 
the exchange, icy; social life at^ z*A; 


great commercial wealth, 108 ; expendi- 
ture in Goa, zA ; government, civil and 
ecclesiastical, 108-9 ; visit of Deila 
Valle, 109; inhabitants, zA ; relgious 
shows, X09, 1 10; ecclesiastical in- 
fluences in, 110, lii , 

Goddard, Colonel, sent by Warren 
Hastings from Calcutta through 
Central India to the Mahratta 
country, 365 ; his movements after 
the convention at Wurgaum, zA ; 
operations in the first hlahratta war, 
366 . . _ 

Godwin, General, his expedition to Ran- 
goon in the second Burmese war, 01 
Golkonda, a Muhammadan kingdom m 
the Dekhan, 93 ; alLance v.f the Sultan 
with Ram Rai of Vijayanagar, 90; 
c.>nquered by Aurangzeb, j 
rent to, paid by the English at Madras, 
191, 192 

Gomastas, or native agents, outrageous 
proceedngs in Bengal, 296 . 

Gough, Sir Hugh, takes the field against 
Gwalior, 568 ; wins the battle of 
Maharajpore, 569 ; battle of Moodk^, 
596 ; postpones operations against the 
rebellion of Mulraj in Multan, 602 ; 
commands the Engl-sh army at Ram- 
nuggur and Chikanwallah, 603, 004 ; 
wins the battle of Guzerat, 604 
Gour, Afghan capital of Bengal, 80; 
perhaps named from the Afghan 
stronghold of Ghor, 122, note ^ 
Graeko-Baktrian kings in Central Asia, 

Gmves, Brigadier, at Delhi durmg the 
mutiny, 636, 637 ; forced flight, 638 
Greathed, Bri^dier, pursues the rebel 
sepoys from Delhi, 657 
Guggun Bingh, paramour of the 

of Hipal, reported prime nmver m the 
murder of Matibar S.ngh, 5^5 » ^ 
member of the Chountna ministry, 
zA ; threatened by the heir-apparent, 
58^5 ; murdered, zA . _ 

Cuba, the Bhfl Raja, entertmns Rdma, 
33; his entertainment of Bharata. 37 
Gundlacama river, the real nortnem 
boundary of the Carnatic, 233, f^ie 
Gungadhur Sfaasrri, Brahman mmister of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, his mis^on 
to Pc'cma, 479 ; his strange reception, 
iS>, ; his murder, zt>. , 

Guntoor Circar, 31S. 

English by Basalut Jung, 37,^ 1 and to 
MimammaB Ali by the c,ngLsh, 372, 
restored to the Nizam by Warren 
Hastings, 374 ■ , r 

Guptas, succeed to the dynasty of Ra- 
nispka/ 53; possrmy canaren we 
Gfsefco-Baktnans, zA ; jotti the Rajputs 
against the Indo-Scythians 54 ; victory 
at Kahror zA ; their disappeaf^<:e, zA ^ 
Guru Govind, or d ugh Bahadinr, 2 <h; 
his work among the Sikhs, 587 » 
execution, 2 A 
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Gurus, religious teachers among the 
Brahmans, 65 ; Hindu saints, 187 ; 
their ceremonies of initiation and con- 
hrmation, 415, '416 ; their money de- 
mands, 416 ; and visitations, £ 3 . ; satires 
against them, 417 ; Gurus among the 
Sikhs, 588 

Guzerat, c .nquered by Ala-ud-din, 82 : 
Sultan of, calls in the Turks against 
the Portuguese, rod; defeat of the 
Turks, z 3 .; Sultan of, invades Chitdr, 
126; driven out by Humdyun, z 3 .; 
Jahangir’s description of, 149 ; Gaekw^ 
of, a Mahratta feudatory, 331 ; primi- 
tive administration of Mr. Forbes, 366, 
367 ; districts made ovet to Mabadaji 
Sindia, 377 

Guzerat, defeat of the Sikhs at the battle 
of, 604 

Gwalior, the capital of Sindia, 364, 
noiff ; captured by Captain Popham, 
366 ; non-intervention policy of Lord 
William Bentinck, 527 ; civil war 
stopped hy intervention, 528; the go- 
vernment remodelled by Lord Eilen- 
borough, ib,; appointment of a council 
of regency, 569 ; reduction of the army 
and formation of a Gwalior contingent, 
£ 3 .; rev- It of the contingent, 660 ; 
defeat of the rebels, 661. See Sindia 
and Tan da Topi 

Gymnosophists, or naked philosophers, 
49 


Hafiz Khan, the Rohilla Afghan ruler, 
his dealings with the Mahrattas, 352 ; 
demands of- Shuja-ud-daula, the Naw- 
ab Vizier of Dude, 353 ; interference 
of Warren Hastings, 354 ; defeat and 
death of, 355 

Haiieybury, establishment of the College 

at, 445 . 

Hdjl Ahniad. the favounte of Shuja 
Khan,, 2^ ; jealousy of Mustafa Kh^ 
the MgHan, 267 ; horrible death at 
Pacna, £ 3 . 

Hamilt m. Captain, his desGription of 
Calcutta, 200 ; social life of the English, 
refractory Rajas in Bengali 
Hamilton, Dr., accompanies the English 
mi sion from Calcutta to Delhi, 210; 
heals the disease of Earrukh Siyar, 
the Moghul king at Delhi, £ 3 .; his 
death at Calcutta, £ 3 . nete, 

Hanuraan, the raonkey hero, 41 ; helps 
Rdma against Rdvana, fA ; mission to 
Sjtd, £ 3 , ; worshipped as a god, £ 3 , neie ; 
his burning tail, 41, 42 ; dramatic 
representatnon of. 42, neie ; his temple 
, on the western Ghits, 112 
Hardinge. Sir Henry, Governor-General 
of India, 570; unprepared for the Sikh 
invasion, 595 : present at the battle of 
Moodkee, 596 ; his negotiations with 


Gholab Singh, Raja of Jamu, 597 ,* 
raised to the peerage, 598; sells Kashmir 
to Gholao Singh, £ 3 . ; refuses to -create 
a subsidiary force, or to keep^ British 
troops in the Punjab, £ 3 . ; his com- 
promise with the Lahore durbar, 599 ; 
appointment of a British Resident at 
Lahore and council of regency, £ 3 . ; 
miscellaneous measures, 600 ; returns 
to England, i 3 , 

Hari Pant, commander of the Mahratta 
contingent, 395 ; his grasping demands 
upon Lord Cornwallis, £ 3 . 

Hartley, Captain,^ accompanies the 
Bombay expedition to Poona, 365 ; 
repulses the Mahrattas, £ 3 .; protests 
against the convention of Wurgaum, 

Harris, General, commands the British 
army in the last war against Tippu, 
Sultan of Mysore, 406 

Hastmdpur, city of, where situated, i ; 
extent of Raj unknown, 2; occupied 
by Rajpdts, £ 3 , ;*‘ to all appearance an 
Aryan colony, £ 3 , ; reign of Mahdraja 
Santanu, ; succession of Pindu the 
pale, 4; of Dhritarishtra the blind, £ 3 ,; 
of y'udhishthira, 23; mythical presence 
of Krishna, 25 

Hastings, Warren, his simislicity and 
moderation, 284 nefe; sides wdth 
Vansittart in condemning the claim of 
the Company’s servants to trade in 
Bengal duty free, 296; duel with a 
member of the Calcutta council, 298 ; 
appointed governor of Bengal, 328; 
confused history of his government, 
349 ; his previous career, £ 3 , ; his re- 
forms in the revenue administration, 
349 ; in the judicial, 350 : refuses to 
restore Muhammad Reza Khan to the 
post of deputy Nawab, £ 3 . ; his dealings 
with the Nawab Verier of Oude, 353, 
3S4 ; lays himself open to the charge 
of corrupti- m, 354 ; not to blame for the 
Rohilia atrocities, £ 3 .; appoints Mr. 
Middleton Resident at Lukhnow, 355 ; 
appointed Governor-General of India, 
355, 356 ; three new members of council 
sent out trom England, 356: violent 
and vindictive opposition of Philip 
Francis. 357 ; out-voted ; condemns 
the interference of Bristow, the suc- 
cessor of Middleton at Lukhn iW, 358 ; 
accused by Nund-Icomar, 359 ; declines 
to meet the charges, £ 3 ,; acuon agamst 
Nund-k-imar, £ 3 .; arrest and execution 
of 'Nund-komar for forgery, 360; war 
with the Mahrattas, 363 ; secures a 
majority in the Calcutta council, £ 3 ,; 
sends Goddard across India from Cal- 
cutta to the Mahratta country, 365 ; 
resigns the post of Governor-General 
and withdraws his resignation, 367 ; 
duel with Francis, 368; discovers the 
hostile confederacy of ’Hyder Ali, the 
Nizam, and the Mahrattas against the 
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British government in India, 373 ; his 
spirited proceedings, 374 ; empty trea- 
sury, ; dealings with Cheit bingh, 
Raja of Benares, 375;. narrow escape 
at Benares, suspicions negotiations 
with Asof-ud-datila, Nawab Vwier of 
Glide, 376 ; his return to Rurope, 383 ; 
impeachment and acquittal, tb.; review 
of the charges, fAj and sends 

missions to Thibet, 46s,' , 

Hastings. Marquis of, Governor-General 
of India under the tdle of Lord Moira, 
ICQ : his conversion from a policy oi 
nun-intervention as laid down by the 
home authorities to that of^a 
mount power as laid down by Lord 
Wellesley, tk; remonstrances with tne 
Ghc rka rulers of Nipal, 472 1 recovers 
British districts from the Nipajese, 
4.73 ■; plans a campaign against JNipal, 
474 ; receives the title of Marquis of 
Hastings, 475 i treaty ,of Segowhe, 
476; resolves on the extinction of the 
Pindharies, 477 * provoked at the in- 
trigues of Baji Kao Peishwa, 481 ; his 
preparations against the Pmdharies, 
482 : resolves on disarming the predatoi^ 
powers— Smdia, Hoikar, and _ Amir 
Khan, 4S3 : negotiations with Sindia, 
zb.; ignores bindia s treachery, 404 J 
breaks up the Pindhari system, 485 ; 
thwarted by Baji Rao Peishwa, the 
Raja of Berar, and the army of Hoikar, 
486 ; constructs a new imperial system, 
492, 493 ; resolves on the extinction 01 
the dvrmmion of the Peishwas, 494? 
final decision, 4951 bis settlement ot 
HoIkar‘s state, zA; success of Ins 
policy, 495* 49^; educaton of the 
natives, 496 ; dealings with the Niaara, 

zb.; sanctions the proceedings of Palmer 

and Co., 497: his error, 498; leaves 
India, zb.; reproached by the Dmectors, 
zb.; resuscitation of the Raja of Satara 
as a feudatory but not as a sovereign, 

Havelock, General, joins Colonel Neill 
at Allahabad, 648; his early career 
and characteristics, zb.; his advance 
on Cawnpore, zb.; defeats Nana Sahib 
at Cawnpore, 649; enters the sta- 
tion, zb.; departure for Lukhnow, zA: 
fails to relieve Lucknow, 451; his 
-victory at Bithoor, tb.; return to Cawn- 
pore, zb.; joined by Sir James Outram, 
advances to Lukhnow, ?A; relieves 
the garrison, 659 j liis death and bunal, 
660 

Hawkins, Captain, his emission to 
JehangiV, 143 ; forced return from 
Agra, zb. 

Hay’s and Amyatts deputation to 
Mongbyr, 298; kept as a hostage, 
*99 > perishes in the massacre at Patna, 

He^ey, General, expostulates with the 
sepoys at Barrackpore respecting the 


greased cartridges, 632 ? suppresses the 
mutiny of Mungai Pandy, 633 . , 
Heath, commander of an Liighsh fleet 
in India, jgB; his ill-judged naval 
operations against the Moghuls, 198, 

Hefer, Bishop, his tranrlaticn of a 
Mahratta ballad, 480 -.r ■* 

Hemu, Plindu minister of an Afghan 
sovereign, 127; killed by Bairam 
Khan, 128 , , 

Herdt conquered by Ahmad bhah 
Ddrani, 543; a bone of contention 
between Afghanistan and Persia, 349 
and wii/e; seized by Futih Khan, zA; 
a bone of contention between Great 
Britain and Russia, 551 ; descripUen 
of the fortress, zA, besieged by 

Persia, 552; complications at, 555: 
withdrawal of the Knglsh Envoy, 
zb.; difficulties between England^ mid 
Persia respecting, 627; Yakub Khan 
governor, 677 

Herbert. Captain, defends Attock against 
the Afghans, 603 , ^ . 1 

Hidimba. a cannibal Asura, slam by 
Bhima, 9 ; his sister, Htdimbi, marries 
Bhima, zA— an allegorical fiction ex- 
pressing hostility against the Buddhists, 
zA, mbe 

Hill-tribes, non-Hindus, 60 
Himmut Bahadur, a rnilitaiy Guni, 39 t:> 
note ; associated with AU^ Bahadur, 
zb.; deserts to the English, zb. 

Hir-^us, their religion, 54; popular 
deities, 64 . . 

Hindu literature, 68-73; its constituents 
(non-historical), 68, 69 ; Hindu reyo t 
at Delhi against Islam, 85, 86 ; rebel- 
lion m Bengal against the persecutions 
of Aurangzeb, 199 _ „ . , 

Hindu Rao, house of, at Delhi, 655 ; a 
forgotten celebrity, z5., note 
Hiouen-Thsang, a Buddhist monk from 
China^ 56; his pilgrimage to luaia^ 
zb.; his description of the people of 
India, z'A; memories of the Mahd- 
Bhdrata, zA; present at the great 
festival of imperial almsgiving at Alla- 
habad, 57; residence in the huge 
monastery at Nalanda, zA 
Hlra Singh succeeds his father Dhian 
Singh as mimster at Lahore, 593 ; places 
Dhuhp Singh, infant son of Runjeet 
Singh, on throne of Lahore, 593 ; 
murdered, z'A 

Hi?lop, Sir Thomas, commands the 
Madras army in the Pindhari war. 
482 ; pursuit of the Pmdharies, 49® 
Hlot-dau, or supreme council of the 
Burmese, 5x5 ' . 

Hodgson, Mr., Resident at Khatmandu, 

576 ; his entanglement, zA 
Hodson, Captain, arrests the Moghul 
king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah, 657; 
shoots the two princes, zb. 

Holcombe, Captain, voyage to Patna, 
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264 ; tHe Imskets of human heads, 
265 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao the First, iounder 
of the family 218, 34^ ; 'his death, 

343 ; his widow, AUah Bai, ib^ 

Holitar, Tukaji Rao the First, commands 
the army of Ailah Bai, 343; sent to 
Sindia by Nana Famavese, 391 ; 
Sindia demands his recall, 398: de- 
feated by De Boigne, 399 ; his death, 
43X 

Holkar, Jaswant Rao, an illegitimate 
son of Tukaji Rao the First, 431 ; his 
early predatory exploits, ih, \ defeats 
Sindia’ and the Peishwa in the battle 
of Poona, 432 ; sets up another Peish- 
wa, 433; invited by Daulat Rao 
Sindia and the Bhonsla ,Raja of 
Nagpore to join them in a war against 
the English, 434 ; craftiness of his 
proceedings, ib.\ his position outside 
the pale of Wellesley's poEtical 
system, 439 ; objections of the Eng- 
lish to a pr3tective alliance, 439, 
440 ; his predat >ry instincts, 440 ; his 
plundering ravages in Malwa and 
Rajpdtana, ib,\ his alarm at the victories 
of the English, / 3 .; rebuffed by General 
Lake, 440; arrogant demands and 
threats, 441 ; campaign of Lake in 
Rajpdtana, ih.% retreat of Monson, 
442 ; ^ HoIkar^s advance to Muttra, 
Delhi, and Bhurtpore, 443 ; defeated 
by General I^ke. 443, 444 ; unfortunate 
policy of Sir George Barlow, 449; 
arrogant pretensions of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, 449, 450; driven mad by 
brandy, 454; interference of Amir 
Khan, the Afghan, 455 ; his death, 457 
Holkar, Mulhar Rao the Secbnd, 
adopted by the widow of Jaswant 
Rao, 457 ; regency of the widow, zA ; 

r pathises with the Pindhmies, 482 ; 

government at the mercy of the 
army, 485 ; beginning of hostilities, 
486 ; murder of the queen-mother by 
the soldiery. 492 J defeat of the army 
of Holkar by Sir John Malcolm at 
Mehidpore, ib. ; settlement of the 
govemment of Indore by Lord Hast- 
ings, 49s j death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar the Second, 528 
HoBtar, Hari Rao. claims to succeed 
Mulhar Rao on the throne of Indore, 

f 28 ; recogpiised by Lord William 
►entinck, ib . ; his death, 569 
Holkar, Tukaji Rao the ^cond, ir 
regular installation of, 569 ; the present 
Mabdraja of Ind >re, ib. note 
Hoi well, Mr. J..Z., voyage to Patna, 
264 ; the baskets of human heads, 265 ; 
present at Calcutta during the siege, 
271; summoned before Suraj-ud-daula, 
ib. ; survives the tragedy of the Black 
Hole, 272 ; succeeds Clive as governor 
of the English settlements in J^ngM, 


Home, Lieutenant, blows up the Kashmir 
gate at Delhi, 656 
Honahwar. See Onore 
Hughli, English factory at, 197; re- 
moved to Calcutta, 199 ; headquarters 
of the Moghul Foujdar, 261 ; captured 
by Clive and Watson, 272; curious 
detail in the capture of, 273, note 
Humayun, son of Baber, succeeds to 
the throne of Hindustan, 125 ; a bad 
Muhammadan, ib.'y gulled by Sher 
Khan the Afghan, 125, 1265 inter- 
ference in Rajpdt alfa.rs, 126 ; gift of 
the bracelet, ib. ; defeated by Sher 
Khan and flies into Persia, ib.; fifteen 
years' exile, 127 ; return to Delhi, ib.; 
death, ib. 

Husain Ali Khan, the younger Saiyid, 
helps to place Farrukh Siyar on the 
throne ^ of Delhi, 208 ; exposed to 
hostile intrigues of Farrukh Siyar, ib.; 
e^^edition to Jaipur, 209; appointed 
Viceroy of the Dekhan, ib . ; defeats 
Daud Khan, ib. ; marches to Delhi 
with an army of Mahrattas, 21 1 ; 
assassinated, 212 
Hyderabad. See Nizam 
Hyder Ali, a Naik in the service of the 
Raja of Mysore, 254 ; excites ^ the 
jealousy of the English by his leanings 
towards the French, 315; his rise to 
power, 316; becomes* master of the 
Raj of Mysore, ib ; joined by Nizam 
Ali, 317 ; invasion of the Carnatic, ib. ; 
the confederates defeated, ib. , plot 
and counterplot, z'A n^ie ; successes, 
318 ; treaty at Madras, ib. ; a natural 
enemy of the Mahrattas, 340—^42, 
neie; awkward diplomatic relations 
with the English, 345 ; becomes the 
most formidable power in the penin- 
sula, 370 ; his wrath against the Eng- 
lish, 370, 371 ; reception of Swartz, 
the missionary, ib. ; invades the Car- 
natic, 372, 373; hostile confederacy 
with the Mahrattas and Nizam Ah, 
373; his army, ib. mie ; defeated by 
Sir Eyre Coote. 374 ; death of, 377 ; 
character ^d home life, ib. ; fall of 
his djrn^tsty, 407; alive to the value 
of Pariahs, 41 1, fteie; the founder of 
Bangalore, 4x2 ; aggressions on Coorg, 
531 


I 

Ikkeri, capital of Venk-tapa Naik, 11 x, 
112 ; visitei by Delia Valle, 112-1 14 

Impey, Sir Elijah, Chief Justice in Ben- 
gal, 359; trial and condemnation of 
Nund-komar, ib. ; a judicial murder, 
360 

India under the Rajas, i ; Greek and 
Roman knowledge of, 54, 55 ; con- 
diti n iti the seventh century, 58 ; 
rehgious revolutions, ib» 
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Indore, Ae capital of Holkar, 
foundation of, 431; mutiny at, 652; 
contemplated annexation by Lord 
Ellenborough, 566. ^ See Holkar 

Indo~Scytbian kings in India, 52, 53 ; 
defeated by^-tlie Kajpdts and Guptas, 
54 

Indra, Vaidik personification of the 
firmament, 62 

Indra-prastha (Delhi), founded by the 
Pdndayas, 13 

Indus, river, corssed by Alexander the 
Great, 47 ; invoked as Saraswad in the 
Vaidik hymns, 64 

Irawadi, the river and valley of, 500 


f AGAT Seth, the great banker of Mur- 
sn<*<iaDan' 265 ; his family msuited by 
Sarfaraz ivhan, 266 ; joins in a Hindu 
and Moghul plot for the destruction 
of Sarfardz Khan and elevation of 
Alivardi Khan, id. ; joins with Mir 
Jafir at Plassy in the conspiracy 
against Suraj-ud-daula, 274, 273 
Jaghir, an estate given in lieu of a 
salary, 138, 139 

Jains, religion of, 89, 90; conversion of 
Jain Rajas to Brahmanism, 2 A 
Jaipal, Raja of the Punjab, 73 ; de- 
feated by Mahmdd of Ghazni, 
death and suicide, id. 

Jaipur, Jai Singh, Raja of, his sub- 
mission to Akbar, 13 1; vacillates 
during the wars between the sons 
of Shah Jehan, 159 ; deceived by 
Aurangzeb, 170 ; his son a hostage at 
Dellu, 172 ; plans the escape of Sivaji, 
id. 

Jaipur, Aurangzeb collects Jezya in, 178 ; 
submission to Farrukh Siyar, 209 ; con-* 
tributions k\ded by Jaswant Rao Hoi- 
lcar,4So; the protective treaty with Eng- 
land annulled, id . ; quarrels wi h Jodh- 
pur, 4SS, 456 ; war and anarchy under 
the policy of non-intervention, 525; 
type of a dissolute Hindu Rdni, /A; 
forced interference of* the British 
government, id. ; council of Thakiirs, 
a fadure. 526 ; infatuation of Bentinck, 
death of the Rdni, and poisoning of 
the Mahdraja, 529; murder of Mr. 
Blake, id. 

J^.mu Rajas at the court of Lahore, 590, 
591 ; Jamu and Kashmir bought by 
Gholab Singh, 598 
Janoji Bhonsia. Bhogsla 
Jaswant Singh, Raja rf Marwar, 
marries a daughter of Shah Jehan, 
259 ; fury of his queen on his flight 
from the battle of Ujain, ifx>; accom- 
panies Shaista Khan in the war against 
Sivaji the Mahratta, 168 ; suspected of 
treacherous dealings with Sivaji, id* 
J^ts, Hmduised Scythians, threaten 


Delhi, .345; found a principality at 
Bhurtpore in Hindustan, id.; SaraJ 
Mai, the Jat hero of the eighteenth 
century, 346 ; wars amongst his sons, 
id.; contributions levied by the Mah- 
rattas, 347 

Java, Lord Minto*s expedition to, 457 ; 
captured by the English and restored 
to the Dutch, id, 

Jehanauad, the new city of Delhi built 
by Shah Jehan, 155 

Jehandar Shah succeeds to the throne of 
Delhi, 207 ; a low drpnWard under the 
tutelage of Zulfixar Khan, id.; de- 
feated and slain by Farrukh Siyar and 
the two Saiyids. 208 

Jehangir, or Selim, son of Akbar,^ 140 ; 
rebels against his father, id ; implicated 
in the assassination of Abul Fazl, and 
poisoning of his father, id- ; his vices, 
141 : revenge on his son Khuzru, id.; 
horrible execution of the followers 
of Khuzru, 142; infatuated by NiSr 
Mahal, the “light of the harem,*' 
id.; his reception of Captain Haw- 
kins, 143 ; of Sir Thomas Roe, 
145, 146 ; becomes suspicious of the 
Khan Khanan, 146 ; shameless at- 
tempts at poisoning, 147 ; drinking 
bout on his birthday, zA ; punishment 
of wme-dr.nkers, 148 ; imperia I progress 
from Ajmir towards the Dekhan, id.; 
wonders of his camp, 149; return to 
Guzerat and Delhi, id.; description of 
Guzerat, &c., 149, 150; head-quarters 
at Lahore, 150 ; his four sons, id.; re- 
ported death, 151 ; defeat of Shah 
Jehan at Delhi, 152 ; capture of Je- 
hangCr by the Rajpdts, id.; sudden 
death, id.; nominates BuHki, son of 
Khuzru, to succeed him as Padishah, 
id. 

Jews, paralleiism between their history 
and that of the Afghans, 683, neie 
eypore. See Jaipur^ 
ezya, a religi -us capitation tax imposed 
by Aurangzeb, 177 ; attempts t » collect 
it in Rajputana, 178 ; collected by 
Aurangzeb at Surat, 194 

Jhansi lapses to the British government, 
620, ftoie ; mutiny at, 641, 642 ; treach- 
erous massacre of Eurupeans by the 
Rdni, 642 ; death of the Rdni in male 
attire, 663 

Jharokha, or public window of Akbar, 
138; at Delhi, 165 

Jh >ta Ram, the Jain banker at Jaipur, 
the paramour of the Rani, 525; de- 
ludes Lord William Beniinck, 329*; 
suspected cf poisoning the Mahdraja, 
*A; f reed to resign the p st of m n^s- 
ter, id.; implicated in the murder of 
Mr. Blake, f A 

Jinjeera, Abyssinians of, 330; their 
hereditary chiefs, or Seedees, protect 
Mecca pdgrims against pirates, id. 

JinjiorGingee, fortress of, in the Carnatic, 
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a bone of contention between Zulfikar 
Khan and Ram Raja, 196; captured 
by Bussy, 248, and mie ; surrendered 
by the French, 287 

Jirgah, or councii of elders amongst the 
mountain tribes of the Sukiman moun- 
tains, 667 

J odhpore, Rajput kingdom of. See Mar- 
war 

Johur, Rajput rite of, x^rfonned at 
Chitdr, 83, 120 

Joonere, a Mahratta fortress, the birth- 
piace of Sivaji, 165, 166 ; visited by 
Dr. Fryer, 194, 195 

Juliunder Doab, in the Punjab, taken 
over by the British government after 
the first Sikh war, 598 

Jung Bahadur, the famous Ghorka chief 
at Khatmandu, excites the spite of the 
heir-apparent of Kipal, 581 ; boasts 
of the murder of Matibar Singh, 585 ; 
becomes mifitary minister at Khat- 
raandu, ih., noie; all-powerful in Ni- 
pal, 586 ; subsequent career, ib^ 

Jungpens of Bhutan, 672 


K. 

KXbul, conquered by Akbar, 139 ; mas- 
sacre cf a Moghul pmy in the Khaiber 
Pass, 174 ; mysterious outbreak under 
the mis.sing brother of Aurangzeb, ik\ 
captured by Nadir Shah, 222 ; its sur- 
render by the Kuzzilbashes to Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, 543 ; taken by Dost Mu- 
hammad Khan, 550; invaded by the 
English in the first Afghan war, 554 ; 
British occupation of, 555 ; insurrection 
at* 557, ^58 ; distractions in, 560 ; 
second British occupation under Pol- 
lock, 562.; reception of a British mission 
refused by Sher AU Khan, 682; and 
repulsed, 683 \ ^ treacherous attack on 
the British Residency, ib, 

Kahror, battle of, 54 
Kaikeyi, youngest queen of Dasaratha, 
29 ; her wrath at Ihe installation of 
Kama as Yuva-raja, 30; cajoles 
Dasaratha, ib, 

Kajar, reigning dynasty of Shahs of 
Persia, quarrels with the Zend party, 
429 ; triumph of, 429, 430 
Kakrs, the caste ot, 60; mcluded ip the 
people of Marawar, 421, naie 
ICdli (Pgtrvati), her place in the worship 
of the Turanians, 60; worshipped by 
the Brahmans as a divine mother, 65 ; 
the mythical founder of the right and 
left hands,” 414 
Kdlidasa, author of Sakfinktdid, 69 
Kdnia, Hindu god of love, 64 
Kara Baksh, youngest son of Aurangzeb, 
a Christian Sultan, 203 ; death in battle, 
Jh, ^ 

Kdmpilya, the city of Brupada, 10 ; the 
modem Kampil, £5., 


Kamran Mirza, son of Mahmiid Shah, 
Amir of Kabul, his jealousy of the 
minister, Fudh Khan, 549 ; blinds 
Futih Khan with hot needles, 550 ; 
murder of Fatih Khan, ib,', flight of 
Kamran to Herat, ib,\ becomes ruler 
of Herat, 552 ; his treacherous plots, 
ih.\ his ingratitude towards the English, 

sss 

Kanara, kingdom of, 100 : the country of 
Venk-tapa ^Naik, iti ; a type of a 
Flindu Raj in Southern India, 112; 
Raja of, Venk-tapa. 

Kandahar captured by Nadir Shah, 222 ; 
plots of the Barukzais at, 546 ; mas- 
sacre, ib,\ captured by the English, 
^554 

Kaiiishka, or Kanerke, founder of the 
latest dynasty of Indo-Scythian kings, 
53; brought Persian worship of the 
Sun into India, zA ; liberal patron of 
Buddhists, ib. 

Kantmj on the Ganges, Aryan king- 
dom of, 2; the ancient Panchdla, 
5 ; empire of, 56 ; iMahdraja of, lord 
paramount of the Rajputs, 77 ; cele- 
brates the Swayamvara of his daughter, 
77, 78; invites the Afghans to capture 
Delhi, 78 ; overthrown by Muhammad 
Ghori, ib.\ rebellion in, 150 
Kapila, Raj of, associated with the early 
life of Sdkya Muni, 45 
Kama, a friend of Buryodhana, 7 ; his 
ignoble birth as the son of a chanoteer, 
%b, ; challenges Arjuna at the exhibition 
of arms, ib. ; is made a Raja by Dury- 
odliana, ib . ; rebuffed by the Pdndavas, 
ib. ; bends the bow at the Swayamvara 
of JDraupadf, 1 1 ; rebuffed by Draupadf, 
zA ; killed by Arjuna, 21; rc-appears 
in die Ganges, 27 
Karnata. old empire of, 176, note 
Karra, Ald-ud-din governor of, 80 ; as- 
sassination of Jelal-ud-din, 82 
Kartakeia, god of war, 64 
Karwar, an English factory to the sonth 
of Goa, 19s; visited by Fryer, 
Sivaji*s government at. 195 
Kashmir, conquered by Akbar, 139 ; 
attempts of Aurangzeb to form a navy 
on the lake, 169 ; conquered by Ahmad 
Shah Durani, 543 ; bought from the 
English by Ghokb Singh, 598; re- 
bellion, 599 

Kassimbazar, inland English factory at, 
262 ; captured by Nawab t>uraj-ud- 
daula, 270; by Mir Kasim, 300 
Kathaji, revolt against Alexander, 48 ; 
customs of. 49 

Kauravas, rival kinsmen of the Panda* 
yas, I ; jealousy of the Pandavas, 5 ; 
instructed in amis by Drona, z<5. ; com- 
pass the destruction of the Pdndavas 
at^ Ydranavata, 9 ; plot against the 
Pandavas with Sdkuni, 14 ; the gamb- 
ling match, ib. ; invade Virdta, a: 8 ; 
discover Arjuna, /A; slaughtered by 
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the Pandavas in the war of the Maha 
Bhdrata,. 21 

Kausalyd, eldest wife of Dasaratha and 
mother of Rama, 29 ; her anger at the 
exile of her son, 31; her . vain re- 
monstrances, ib. 

Kaveri river, kept asunder from the 
Koleroon by an embankment, 235; 
delta of the two rivers in Tanjore, iL 
Kazi, or Muhammadan judge appointed 
to aid the Nawab, 189 
Keane, Sir John, commands the army 
for the occupation of Kdbul, 554 
KerauH, a Rajput principality, notices of, 
617 ; question of adoption, 618 ; con- 
ceded by the Court of Directors, ib. 
Khaiber Pass, massacre of the Moghul 
army in, 174; destruction of the British 
army in, 559 

Khalifs, the successors of Muhammad, 
74 ; Khalifs of Damascus and Bagdad, 
75 

Khalsa, or holy brotherhood of the Sikhs, 
587, and note ; condition under Run- 
jeet Singh, 5S9, 590; growing dis- 
orders, 592 ; governed by councils of 
live, ib. ; final overthrow of the Khdlsa 
army, 604 ; its soldiers under British 
command, 605. See aiso Sikhs 
Khandava-prastha, an uncleared jungle 
round Delhi, 12; occupied by Nigas, 
13 ; Raj of under the Pandavas, ib. 
Khan Jehan, the Afghan general of 
Shah Jehan, 154 

Khan Knan5.n, his intrigues in the reign 
of Jahangir, 144 ; suspicions respect- 
ing, 146; attempts of Jehangfr to 
oison him, 147 

arak Singh, eldest son of Runjeet 
Singh, succeeds his father as Ma- 
haraja at Lahore, 591 j takes fright at 
the murder of his minister, ib . ; his 
death, ib. 

Khatmandu, revolution at, 466, 467? 
mission of Kirkpatrick, 466 ; mission 
of Knox, 469; revolution at, 470; 
massacre, 471 ; ferment during the 
Kdbul war, ib . ; c uncil of Bharadars 
at, 473* 474; frequent revolutions at, 
574t 575 » min.stenal complications at, 
576, 577 ; political compromise, 577 ; 
tragedies, 579 ; a new ministry, 5S5 ; 
horrible massacre, 586 
Khirki, assaults of Baji Rao Peishwa, 
repulsed by the English, 488, 489 
Khiva, an Usbeg kingdom, 539 ; Russian 
expediuon to, 554, 555 
Khokand on the Jaxartes inherited by 
Baber, 124; an Usbeg kingdom, 539; 
Russian advance to, 670 
Khuriin. a Pindhari leader, 45S ; throws 
himself on the mercy of the English, 

485 

Khuzru, eldest son of Jehangfr, i4r ; 
favoured by his grandfather, Akbar, 
ib . ; excites the jeabusy of his father, 
Jehangfr, ib.i breaks out in revolt, 


7*^. ; its iailure, ib. ; horrible revenge 
of Jehangfr, 3:42 ; his reconciliation 
with Jehangfr, 149 ; his assassination 
by Shah Jehan, 151 

Kichaka, brother of the queen of Virata, 
17 ; falls in love with Draupadf, ib. ; 
slain by Bhfma, ib. ; bis brothers try 
to bum Draupadf with his remains, 
18 

Kinloch, Captain, futile expedition 
against the Ghorkas of Nipal, 464 
Kinnaras, singers in the heaven of Indra, 
present at the feast of Bharadwaja, 38 
Kirkpatrick, Colonel, his mission to 
Nipal, 466 

Knox, Captain, his mission to Khat- 
mandu, 469 ; its falure, 470 ^ 
Kolhapore, a ^Mahratta principality, 
'531 ; family of the Rajas of, wie ; 

intrigues of Nizam Ali, 341 
Koleroon river, dividing the Moghul 
Carnatic from the Hindu, 233 
Koh-i-Baba, mountain system in Af- 
ghanistan, 540 ; includes the rock 
fortress of Zohak, the demon king, 
ib., note 

Koles of Bengal, outbreak suppressed, 
624 

Konkan, kingdom of, 100 ; Mahrattas of, 
*^5 

Korygaum, glorious defence of, 493 
Kosala, Raj of, 28. note 
KotwaJ olfice^ of, in towns, 145, 189 ; 
criminal jurisdiction, 189, 190; office 
at Calcutta, 261 

Krishnaraj, Raja of Mysore. See 
Mysore 

Krories, revenue officials, introduced by 
Todar Mai. 139 ; their rapacity and 
oppression, ib. 

Kshatriyas, the military caste in India, 
II, 13 ; all who die in battle go to the 
heaven of Indra at Swarga, 27, 
one of the four great ca^tes. 59 
Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, 24, 
62 ; part played by him in the Maha 
Bharata, ib ; supernatural appearance, 
ih. ; expounds to Arjuna the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, ib. 

Krishna Rai, Maharsya of Narsinga, 
91 ; vengeance against the Sultan 01 
the Dekhan, 91, 92 

Kubraj Pandey, in favour at Khatmandu, 
581 ; his false step, 581, 582 ; his fall, 
582 . 

Kuibarga, capital city of the Bahraani 
Sultans, 91 

Kuntf, one of the wives of Pandu, 4: 
her contest with Madri as to Sati, w . ; 
her sons, 

Kurdla, battle of, 401 
Kusa, son of Rama and Sftd, 43, 
Ktitub-ud-din. Viceroy of Muhammad 
Ghori, 79 ; Sultan of Delhi, first of the 
slave-kings, ih, , builds the Kutub 
Minar, ib.i his death, 80 
Kuru-fcshetra, the plain of, the scene of 
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the war of the Mahd Bhimta, 20 ; 
exaggerati.jii and grandeur in the de- 
scription of the battle, 25, 26 
Knvera, god of wealth, 64 
Kuzzilbashes, or Persian colonwts, 
placed by Nadir Shah as a garrison 
In ^bui, 543 j surrender the Bala 
Hissar to Ahmad' Shah Ahdali, ib - ; 
protect Timtlir Shah, 544 ; slaughtered 
at KAbui by the Afghan Sunnis, 547 


L, 

LABOtmcoNNAis, Commander ofa French 
squadron, captures Madras from the 
English, 242 ; his subsequent fate, 
fmte 

Lahore, Jehang!r*s head-quarters at, 
iSp ; massacre of princes at, 153; 
imperial ri ad to Agra, 184 ; ferment 
during tHc Kihul war, 571, 572 ; the 
c»urt and capital of Runjeet Singh, 
590; Sikh and Rajpdt factions at, 
590, 591; settlement of the govern- 
ment by lord Hardinge, 598, 599; 
compromise with l4>rd Hardinge, 599, 
600 

X.ake, General, I-ord Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions to, 435 ; his campaign in Hindus- 
tan, 437; Its conclusion, 438 ; rebuffs 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, 440; preparations 
ai^inst Holkar, 441; in Rajpdtana, 
iff. ; defeats Holkar and besieges 
Bhurrpore, 443 ; reduces Holkar to 
submission, 44^; disgust at Holkar’s 
pretensions, 449. 450 ; indignant at the 
annulment of the protective treaty 
with Jaipur, 450 

Lakshmana, second son of Dasaratha, 
29 ; accompanies Rdma on his exile, 
32 ; drives Slid to Chitra-kdta, 43 

Lakshtni, the go . dess of prosperity, 64; 
worship of, ih. 

Lally, Count de, arrival at Pondicherry, 
2841 capture of Fort St. David, 
and recall of Bnssy, 2^5 ; suspicuous 
of Bussy, zb.; desperate situati n at 
Pondicherry, siege <f Fort St, 
George, 285, 286 ; retreat, 286 ; defeat 
at Wandiwish, ib. ; capitulatii n at 
Pondicherry. 287 ; melancholy end. ib. 

La! S.ngh, paramour of the queen, and 
minister at Lahore, 59^ ; his treachery 
to the Sikh army, 595; moves to 
B'erozeshahar. ib, ; flight at Moodkee, 
596; flight fr m Ferozeshahar, zb.; 
recognised as prime minister By Lord 
Hardinge, 599 ; his treachery in Kash- 
mir, ib. ; his downfall z'b. 

Lamas, or Buddhist abbots of Lhassa 
and Digarchi, 4^2 

Lambert, Commodore, his mission to 
'Rangoon, 610; deceived and insulted 
by the Burmese officials, 6io ; begins 
the second Burmese war, 611 


Landour built on territory ceded by 
Nipai, 476 ^ 

Langhorn, Sir William, governor of 
Madras^, 192 

Lanka, the modern Cgylon, the abode 
of Rdvana, the demon Raja of the 
Rakshasas, 40 

Laswari, Genera! Lake's victory at, 
438 

Lava, son of Rdma and Sftd, 43 

Law, M. , ex-governor of the 5 rench set- 
tlement at Chandernagore, supports the 
Shahzada and Nawab Vizier of Dude, 
279 ; his helpless condition, 282 

Lawrence, George, an hostage in the 
first Afghan war, 599, fZffie ; carried 
off prisoner at Peshawar by Afghans 
and Sikks^ 603 

Lawrence, Henry, Major of the Bengal 
Artillery, afterwards General Sir 
Henry, 581, note. 607, noie; Resident 
at Khatniandu, 584 ; prevent'- a mas- 
sacre, ib. ; Resident at Lahore, 599 ; 
suppresses a rebellion in 'Jamu and 
Kashmir, ib. ; proceeds to England, 
6c»; President of the Board of Ad- 
ministration at Lahore, 607 ; his sym- 
pathies for the Sikh Sirdars, ib. ; retires 
from the Board, 608 ; appointed Chjef 
Commissioner of Oude, 626; prompt 
suppression of the outbreak at Lufch- 
now, 633f 634; preparations for the 
defence of the British Rebidency at 
Lukhnow, 641 ; his death, 650 

Lawrence, Sir Jv hn, afterwards Lord 
Lawrence, Commissioner of the Jul- 
lundar Hoab, 599, noie; civil member 
of the Board of Administratit.n at 
Lahore, 607 ; first Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, 608 ; the ’ saviour of 
India during the sepoy mutiny. 653; 
Viceroy of India in succession to 

^ Lord lilgin, 670 ; poUcyin Afghanistan 
during the fratricidal war, 677, 678; 
dealings with Sher Ali Khan, ib, ; re- 
.tirement and death, 670 j his treaties 
with Dost Muhammad Khan, 680 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, takes the 
command of the East India Com- 
pany's forces in India during the war 
against France, 243 ; goes to England, 
25X ; returns to Madras, 254 ; opera- 
tions at I'richinnpoly, ib, ; w rried by 
the dupheiry of Nawab Muhammad 
Ali, 23s, 256 

Lhassa, the residence of the Tesh’i 
Lama. 462; temples at, plundered by 
the Ghorkas. 465 

Littler, General Sir John, his position at 
Ferozep at the breaking out of the 
first Sikh war, 595 

Lukhnow in 1857, sepoy mutiny of the 
3rd of May, 633 ; suppressed by Sir 
Henry Lawrence, 634 ; preparations 
for defence, 640 ; the city and canton- 
ment, 641 ; Eur pean arfd native forces, 
ib. ; outbreak of the 30th of May, ib. ; 
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'Belhi, ii>. ; defence against 
mutiiieets and rebels, 649; death of 
.'Henry Lawrence on the 4th of Jtily, 
650 ; assault of the 20th of July, ib , ; 
failure of Havelock in. August, '651 ; 
heroism of the besieged, ^58 ; first 
relief by Havelock, 650 ; second relief 
by* Sir Colin Campbell, iki death of 
Havelock in November, 6<^ ; burial 
in the Alumbagh, ih, ; capture of 
Lukhnow by Outram, 661 ^ 
Lushington, Mr., perished in the mas- 
sacre at Patna, 302 
Ly ttoa. Lord, Viceroy of India, 681 


M. 

Macartnev, Lord, governor of Mad- 
ras, 378; treaty with Tippu, Sultan 
of Mysore, ib . ; .capture of Pulicat 
and Sadras, 2^., assumption of 
the revenues of the Carnatic, 378; 
proposed ifeduction of the Nawab of 
the Carnatic to a pageant pensioner, its 
dubious equity, 379; zeal of the 
Nawab *s creditors, 380 ; restoration 
of the Carnatic ordered" by the Board 
of Control, 381 ; his retirement, ib . ; 
declines the post of Governor-General, 
3S8 

Macauli^, Lord,^ his imperfect story of 
Mir Jafir’s jackass, 278 acquits 
Hastings of money corruption, 382. 
note 

Macnaghten, Sir William, appointed 
English minister and envoy at KAbuI, 
554; excites the disaffection of the 
Afghans by the abolition or reduction 
of subsidies, 556: imprudent removal 
of the British troops from the Bala 
Hissar, 557; vacillation during the 
insurrection at Kibul. 558 ; negotia- 
tions with the rebel leaders, ib., 559 ; 
attacked apd murdered by Akbar 
Khan, 559- 

Maepherson, Sir John, provisional 
Governor-General in. succession to 
Warren Hastings, 388 

Madhu Rao, fjurth Peishwa, succeeds 
his father Balaji Rao on the throne 
at Poona, 339 ; regency of his uncle, 
Rughonath Rao, ib. t farce of in- 
vestiture at Satara, ib . ; disaffection 
of the Mahratta feudatories, _ 340; 
quarrels with his uncle, ; imprisoned, 
ib. ; reconciliation, 341 7 invades the 
territories of Hyder AH, 342; fresh 
quarrels with his uncle inflamed by his 
mother and aunt, 343 ; joins Nizam Ali 
in his invasion of Berar, ib. t his 
religious vagaries, ib. ; friendly ad- 
vances of the English at Bombay, 
344 ; refusal to part with Salsette or 
Basscin, ib. ; awkward" fiance 
between the English at Madras and 
Hyder Ali of Mysore, 345 ; death by 


consumption, 348, 36©; succeeded by 
his brother, Nardm Bao, £b, 

Madhu Rao KaraiB,’**%cventh .Peishwa, 

■ infant son of Narain 377 J' 

hb suicide, 401 

Madras, visit of Fryer to, 191 • origin of 
the town, ib. ; yearly rea^t to Golkonda, 
191, 192 j suif-boats. 192: Fort St. 
George, ; Sir ■ William^ Langhom 
govemorf zb. j populatir n, ^ ib. ; 
threatened by Mcgnuls, 196 ; biibery 
of Zulfikar KKan, ; feieged by 
Moghuls under Diud.Khan, ib, ; peace 
at Madias, 197; growing commercial 
importance,* 230; commercial esta- 
blishment, 230, 231; Governor in 
Council and Bfayor’s Court, 2|i ; 
justices of TOace and Pedda Nsuk,,rA ; 
jealousy of the Butch, ib, ; “ inter- 
lopers,** ^ 232 ; flourishing trade in 
cotton piece goods, 234; isolation of 
traders, 234, 23s ,; captured? by the 
French under Labourdonnais, 242 ; re- 
stored to the English, 243 ; interference 
in Tanjore, 244 ; wars With the French 
at Pondicherry, 245 ; treaty with 
Hyder Ali, 318; situation^ bn jthe 
Coromandel coast, 329 ; its individu- 
ality, ib. ; debts and difficulties of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 3^ ; ag- 
gression of the* Nawab on Tanjore, 
369; Lord Pigot and Paul Benneld, 
ib. ; impiisonment and death of Lord 
Pigot, 370 ; Sir Thomas Rumbold 
governor, ik ; fo/midable power of 
Hyder Ali, ib. ; mission of Swartz to 
Seringapatam, 371 ; troftbles with the 
Nizam about Guntoor, ib. ; Mr. 
"WhitehilL governor, 372; invasion 
of Hyder of hfysore, ib. ; White- 
hill deposed by Warren Hastings, 

£ 74 ; victories of Sir Eyre Coote, ; 

.ord Macartney, governor, 378; 
troubles about the Nawab*s debts, 
380; orders of the Board of Control, 
381 ; commtion and inaction under 
governor Holland, 393 ; settlement 
of Tanjore, 42O,. 620; settlement of 
the Carnatic, 423, 6 ^ 

Madri, one of wives of Pdndu, 4; con- 
test with Ku'nti, ib. ; performs &iri, 
ib. ; her two sons, ib. 

Maduals, the sect of, in Southern .India, 
409, 411 ; their distinctions*and creed, 
ib. 

Magadha, the modem Bchar, the 
cradle of Buddhism,, corresponding 
with the country of R^kshasas and 
Asuras, 8, mfiz " 

Mahdbat Khan, 152 ; captures Jehangir, 
ib.t sham burial of Shah Jehan, 153 
Mahd Bhirata, war of, toldin an ancient 
Hindu epic written in Sanskrit, i ; 
probable date of the war, 2 ; character 
of the war, 20; composition of the 
poem, 24 ; religious teaching of, ib. ; 
grandeur and exaggerations of, 25, a6; 
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cwidiidsiig sceoe attke^ Ganges, 26, 27 ; 
memories’ oC^in ' tlxe time of Hiouea- 
'Tfetsaag, 56 . ' . . ■ 

Maiiabii'B'motintaiii, miiabited by Hindu- 
stani fanati®, 667 ^ English 
taon under Sir Herille 'Chamberlain,- 

m , 

Mabadaji Sndk. •.$‘'#^'Smdia.' 
Mabadeva. 'See Siva 
Mabdraja, or “great Raja/* a 
Mabd, captured by the English, 370-1 
MabiMd of Ghaznf, invsides. Inara, 76 ; 
twelve ejqjeditioBS into Hindustan, 
i 5 . ; defeats the Rajpflts at Somndth, 
ik^S; destroys the idol pliiar m the 
temple, 77; returns to Ghazni, zk; 
bis death, tk 

Hahomet. See Muhammad 
Mahrattas, empire at Deoghui conquered 
Aia-ud-dln, 80-1; rise in the 
Konkan under Sivaji. 165; career 
of Sivaji, 166 i organises a' sy^etn of 
black msdr or chout, 175 ; bootless 
operations of Aurangeb against, 181 ; 
vraxs between Zuldkar Khan and Ram 
Raja, 196 ; settlement with Sahu Rao, 
the grandson of Sivaji, 205 ; his 
capital at Satara, id. ; indefinite 
daims to chout, ik ; rise of the 
Brahman ministers or Peishwas, *06 ; 
their power and poHcy, ai-?; import- 
ance of Mahratta history, *18; 
military leaders subject to the Brahman 
Peishwas, 219 ; dealinp with the Mu- 
hammadan powers, ik ; helplessness 
of the Moghul court At Delhi, ik ; 
secret relations, between the Mahratta 
Peishwas and thus Moghul Padisha^, 
220: extensive^ ravages after the in- 
vasion of Nadir Sh^ 228 invasion 
of the Carnatic, 236; dealings with 
the Nawah, 237; take IVidunopoIy 
by surprise, ik; imprison Chunder 
J^hib at Satara, £ 5 . ; merciless inva- 
stons of Bengal for the collection of 
reacherous massacre of 
Nawah'AJivardi Khan, 
hy the promise of the 
yearfy chout, 268; 
of c&ut firom Mir 
with the Afghans 
smpire, 2S9, 338; 
•feat and mai^cre at &u->’ 
339 ; demand chmit for 
tef Behar from the English, 
313 ; Clive inclined to pay chout in 
return for Orissa, ik; general view of 
the Mahratta empire and its feuda- 
tories, 330; three seats of home 
government •— Poona, Satara, and 
Kolhapore, 331; four leading feuda- 
tories — the -Gaekwar, Holkar. Sindia, 
and the Bhon‘da Raja of Bcrar. ik ; 

-er the death of 
of Satara to the 
^32-3 ,* administra- 
te dhird Peishwa, 


Famput, 339; Mahdu,.Rao, fourth' 
Peishwa, zh. ; jnterml. distractions, 

f 4o ; wars ^mns't Hyder jpi and 
lizam Aii, ik J 'conduct Sh:^ Alam 
to Delhi under Mahadaji*Sindia, and 
establish the Mahratta ascendancy in. 
Hindustan, 547-81 wrath wiA the 
English at their refusal to pay tribute 
for Bengal, 352 ; threaten- to. march' 
thu-ough the Rhhilla cMintry into 
Oude, iS. ; death of Mahdu Rao 
Peishwa, 360; acce^on and murder 
of Narain' Rao, fifth Peishwa, ik; 
accession of Rughonath Rao, sixth 
Peishwa, 361; Mahdu Rao Harain, 
seventh. Peishwa, 362, 377 1 uegor 
tiations with the English at Bombay, 
362 ; condemned by the Bengal govern- 
ment, 363 ; treaty of Purundhur, 1776, 
id.; French intrigues at Poona, 364; 
Bombay invited to restore , Rughonath 
Rao, i£.; Bombay expedition to Poona, 
365 ; convention of Wurgaum, ik ; first 
Mahratta war, 366 ; confederacy with 
Hyder Ali and Nizam AH, 373 ; close 
of the first Blahratta war by the treaty 
of Salbai, 377; regarded as the most 
formidable power in India, 384 ; new 
Mahratta kingdom between the Jumna 
and ^ Ganges founded by Mahadaii 
Sindia, 386 ; English Resident ap- 
pointed at Poona, 387 ; war between 
the Peishwa and 'fippu Sultan, 388; 
rivaliy between Nana Farnavese and 
Mahadaji Sindia, 39X ; dealings with 
Lord Cornwallis during the first war 
against Tippu, grasping, de- 

mands, 395 ; their treachery, 396 ; 
mstallation of the Peishwa as the 
deputy of the Great Moghul, 397 ; 
death of Mahadaji Sindia, 398 ; crush- 
ing demands on the Nizam for arrears 
of chout, 399; Mahratta envoy insulted 
at Hyderabad, 400; defeat of the 
Nizam at Kurdla, 401; suicide of 


Baji Rao, Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
Nana Famave^. 402; reject tord 
Morrimgton's oners of an English alli- 
ance, 405; their rule in Tanjore de- 
scribed by Swartz, 421 ; replies of the 
Peishwa to the offers of Lord Welles- 
ley. 427 ; ‘ Mahratta affairs, 430, 431 ; 
defeat of Baji Rad at Poona by Jas- 
want Rao Holkar, 432 ; flight to the 
Bombay presidency, 4^3 ; conclusion 
of the treaty of Bassem, ik; second 
Mahratta war, ik ; - hostility of Sindia 
and the Bhonsla, 434; campaign of 
Wellesley and Stevenson in the Bek- 
han, 43s ; English victories at Assaye 
and Argaum, 436; Lake*s campaigniu 
Hindustan, 437 ; English victories at 
A%hurand Delhi, ik; Laswari,438; 
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Sindk and the Bhonsla become feuda- 
tories of the British’ government, ih , ; 
difficulties with Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
439 ; reduced to submission, 444, 
449 ; reactionary policy of Comwallxs 
and Barlow, 448, 9; brief interval of 
peace, 451; rise of the Pindharics, 
457 ; conquest of the Pindharies 
by Lord Hastings, 476; intrigues of 
Baji Rao Peishwa, 478 ; murd*^ of the 
Brahman minister of the Gaeicwar, 
479 ; imprisonment and escape of Trim- 
bukji Dainglia, 4S0; remonstrances of 
the British Resident at Poona, 481 ; 
attitude of Sindia and Hoikar, 48a ; 
submission of Sindia, 483 ; difficulties 
with Holkar, 485 ; duplicity of Baji 
Rao, 486: treachery, 487 ; hostilities 
begun by the Peishwa, 488 ; flight of 
the Peishwa, 489; treachery of the 
Bhonsla of Nagpore, 490 ; battle of 
Sitabuldf, ih. ; Mr. Jenkins supreme, 
491 i jjefeat of the army of Holkar at 
Mehidpore, 492; extinction^ of the 
Peishwas, 494; settlement with Hol- 
kar, 495 ; success of Lord Hastings' 
policy, ih) \ political relations during 
the administration of Lord Amherst 
and Lord William Bentinck, 523. 
See also Holkar and Sindia 

Malabar, Rajas of, 89 ; on western coast 
of India, 99 ; Malabar proper, loq ; 
twelve kings of, ih. ; pepper and pil- 
grims, joi; suzerainty of the Zamorin, 
102; Malabar pirates, 104; visit of 
Della. "Valle to the court at ’Calicut, 
X19; Rajas sacred In battle, 120 

Malacca founded by Albuquerque, 

^04 

Malcolm, Captain John, his mission to 
Pers a, 430 ; his early career, ih., note ; 
negotiations with Baulat Rao Sindia^ 
438 ; story of “uld Brag,” ib., note\ 
his half-hearted treaty with Holkar, 
449 ; sent by Lord Minto on a mission 
to Persia, 454, note; meets Baji Rao- 
at MahoH, 487 ; outwitted, ih.i negotia- 
tions with Tulsi BaL 492 ; defeats the 
army of Holkar at Mehitlpore, ib ^ ; fnal 
scttlemv;nt of Baji Rao, 49^ 

Malik Amber, the Abyssiman minister 
of Ahmadiiagai, 144 ; defeated by the 
Moghul army, 149 

Malik Kafur, general of Ald-ud-din, 
85; plunders Hindu temples in the 
south, ib. ; notably those of Madura 
and Mysore, ih. ; a Hindu converted 
to Islam, ih. 

Malwa, region of, 71 ; relative position 
of, towards Rajputana, 3:31, note; 
divided between Smdia and Holkar, 
264, note 

Manaris, or hereditary oxen-driyers, 187 ; 
division into four tribes with caste 
marks, 187-8 ; women tatooed with 
flowers, 188; identified with Brinjar- 
.■ries, 393'. 
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Mandalay, present capita! of Burma, 

515 

Manel, residence of the queen of Olaza, 
115 

Mangalore, Portuguese fort at, 105 ; 
treaty at, between Lord Macartney 
and Xippu Sultan, 378 

Manipura, ancient kingdom of, the 
modem Munipore, 13 ■ 

Manouchi, the Venetian physician, Ms 
memoirs of the reign of Aurangzeb, 
174 

Mansel, Mr., member of the Punjab 
Board of Administration, 607 

Man Singh, . Raja of Jodhpur,* claims 
the daughter of the Rana of Udaipur, 
455; quarrels with Jaipur, 455-6, See 
Marwar 

Mansubdars, rank of, in the Moghul 
court. 133 

Manu, impersonality, laws of, 677 ; based 
on the transmigrations of the soul, 66 ; 
merits and demerits, ib . ; heaven and 
hell, ib . ; the divine spirit, 67 ; deEver- 
ance of the soul in, absorption, tb. ; 
four stages of life, ib . ; Brahman pre- 
judice concerning, 162^ 

Marawar country, a relic of Hindu an- 
tiquity associated with the legends of 
Rdma, 421, note 

Marco Polo, his description of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar Rajas, 89 

Mariamma, the Malabar goddess, wor- 
shipped by the Portuguese ambassa- 
dors by mistake for the Virgin Mary, 
102 

Martaban, in Burma, besieged ‘ by 
Byeen-noung, 504-s » surrendered, 
505; plundered and sacked, 507; 
revolting execution of the queen and 
her ladies, 508, 510 ^ 

Maruts, Vaxdik, personification of -the 
winds, 62 ; followers of Indra, ib. 

Marivar, Jaswant Singh, Raja of, 
marries a daughter of Shah Jehan, 
159; .wrath of his wife at his flight from 
the battle of Ujain, 160; won over 
by Aurangzeb, i6r ; employed in the 
war against Sivaji, 168; suspected of 
treachery, ib . ; his widow resists the 
collection of Jezya, 178 ; Mdn Singh 
claims the daughter^ of the Rana 06 
Udaipur, 453; conflicts with refrac- 
t ry ‘1 hakursj'sas 

Masulipatam, Muhammadan port on the 
coast of Co o nandel, visited by Fryer, 
190; deser p ion of, 190, i; ceded 
to the French, 257 ; captured by the 
English, 286 

MaAbar Singh, of Nipal, nephew of 
Bhfm Sein Thapa, $ brown into prison, 
576; released and pardoned, 577 ; his 
misNion to ^ Lahore, 579 ; invited to 
return to Nipal. 583; wreaks bis ven- 
geance on the Paudeysat Khatmandu, 
584 ; aopointed prem er, ib, ; his rash 
and overbearing conduct, ib.i plots 
3 A 32 , 
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against tlie ; appointed 

preiaierfor Hie, 585; hombiy murdered, 
zk 

Matbura, temple at, converted into a 
mosque by Aurangaeb, 177 ipMndered 
by tbe Afghans under Ahmad Shah 
Abdaii, 2^ 

Mauritius taken from France by the 
Bridsb, 457 

Mayo, Lord, Viceroy of India, 679; his 
conference with Sher AH at Umballa, 
#. ; his conciliatory j^Iicy, 680 ; his 
interest in Burma affairs, 681 ; visit to 
Rangoon, B. ; assassination, B, 
Max-Mulier, Professor, his edition of 
the Rik Vaidha, and translations of 
Vaidik hymns, 62 

Meade, Major, arrests Tantxa Topi, 664 
Meanee, in Sinde, battle of, won by Sir 
Charles Napier, 565 
Mect'n, Sherif of, repulses the envoys 
Autangzeb, 162 

Medows, General, his futile campaign 
against Tippu, 294 

Meerut, mutiny of the sepoys at, 
^ 34 * 51 terrible rising on Sunday, the 
joth of May, 635 ; fatal delays, 636 ; 
flight of the mutineers to Delhi and 
beginning of the revolt of the Bengal 
army, ik 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at 
the court of Sandrokottos, 50; his 
description of the city of Pali-bothra, 
thj» modern Patna, B, i of the people 
of India, 51 

Mehidpore, battle of, 492 
Merivme, Mr. Herman, editor of the 
correspondence and journals of PhiHp 
Franas, 356 

Metcalfe, Mr,, afterwards Lord, his 
minion to Runjeet ^ngh, 454 ; con- 
ducts the negotiations with Amir 
Khan, 484; appointed Resident at 
Hyderabad, 496 ; condemns the bank 
of Palmer ana Co., 497; convenes a 
council of Thakdrs at Jaipur, 526; 
Governor -General of India, 538 ; 
grants liberty to the press, B, 

Meteai psychosis, the dogma of, the 
tran';migrations of the soul, 45 ; doc- 
trine of deliverance from, taught by 
Buddha, 46 ; doctrine of ments and 
deliverance taught by Mann, 66. 67 
Meywar. See Udaipore 
Midilet-*n, Mr., superseded as Resident 
at Lukhnow by Mr. Bristow, 357 
Midnapore, ceded by Mir Kasim to the 
Engfish, 292 ^ 

Mill, Mr. James, his groundless charges 
again -it Vansittart, 292, note; hi$ 
opinion of Muhammad Reza Khan 
and Shimb Rai, 350, 

Mill, C -lonel James, proposed the 
con piest of Bengal long before Clive, 
288, 289, ZW/d* 

Millennium, the Muhammadan, expected 
in the reign of Akbar, 137 



Minto, Lord, ^ Governor-General', of 
India, 453 ; Ms active policy, B, ; 
despatches missions to Runjeet Singh, 
Persia, and Kdbul, 454 and note; 
interferes to prevent the aggressions of 
Amir Khan on Nagpore, 455 ; active 
operations against the French and 
Butch, 457 ; i -aver India, 459 j his 
remonstrances with Nipal, 460, 472; 
his ultimatum, 473 

Misls, oir Sikh fraternities, 588; their 
decay, 589 

Misr Gum at Khatmandu, 576; forced 
to go on pilgrimage, 579; recalled 
from Benares, 581 

Mitchell, Colonel, his proceedings in the 
se|wy ihutiny at Bernampore, 632 

Mithila, Raj of, the modem Tirhdt, 
29, note 

Mithra, dr the Sun, worship of, imported 
into India by Kanishka, 53 ; corre- 
sponds with the Vaidik Stirya, 62 

Mir Jafir, posted at Piassy by Nawab 
Suraj-ud-daula, 274 ; joins Jagat Seth 
in his conspiracy against Suraj-ud- 
daula, 274, 275 ; his dubious conduct 
at Piassy, 275; installed as Nawab by 
Colonel Clive, 276; his money presents 
and sessions of territory, B,; confers 
the quit rent of the Company’^s terri- 
tory on Clive, /A; origin of Clive’s 
jaghir, ib . ; his incapacity as a mier, 
277 ; atrocities of his son Miran, Ba 
nicknamed “ Colonel Clive’s jackass,” 
278 ; replaces Hindu commanders by 
Muhammadans, B.% Mahratta de- 
mands- for chout, 279 ; relations with 
the S.hahzada, 281 ; becomes insuffer- 
able, 292; deposed by Vansittart in 
fe-vour of his son-m-iaw, Mir Kasim, 

g 2 ; restored to the throne by the 
ilcutta coundl, 301; his death, 

Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Jafir, Ms 
dealings with Mr. Vansittart for the 
Nawabship of Bengal and Behar, 392 ; 
the preliminary, treaty, B, i Ms offer of 
twenty lakhs refused by Vans.ttart, 
Ba proclaimed Nawab, 293* defeats 
the Moghul army under Shah Alam, 
Ba secures letters of investiture from 
Shah Alam, 293; refuses to join in an 
English expedition to Delhi, 294; 
suspicions of the English, 294, 295.; 
secret preparations for war, 295 ; 
quarrel about private trade, 2^5, 
297; his sudden aboliti n of all 
duties, B, ; violence of the English 
council at '-Calcutta, B.; reception of 
Amyatt and Hay at M nghyr, 298 ; 
stoppage of a boat-bad of arras for 
the English factory at Patna, 299; 
puffed up with the recapture of Patna, 

f co ; murder of Amyatt. B,; flight to 
*atna, 301 ; massacre of 150 Eugiish- 
men at Patna, 302 ; escape into Oude, 
fAi perishes in obscurity, 304 
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MlecMias, or barb&naiis, Hindu name 
for Guptas, 53 , . , . ^ t j- 

Mogbuls, their early invasions of India, 

80: described as ugly nomades, 
massacred by Ali-ud-din, 84 ; invade 
the Punjab, 86 ; bribed by Muhammad 
Tughlak to go away, ik\ invasion of 
Timdr, 122 ; Tartar ongin of, 123 ; a 
ruling tribe, possibly represetimives of 
the Koyal Scythians described, by 
Herodotus, ib.i religious toleration, 
ih . : approximate to the Persian type, 
12I; early lifebf Bdber, tAj mvasion 
of India, ib,\ defeat of the Rana of 
Chitdr, 125; his death, rei^n ot 
Humiyun, recovery of Hindu- 

Stan by the Afghans, 

Humdyun, 127 ; returns to Delhi and 

Moghul empire, founded by Akbar, 127 » 
w^s against the Afghans, 128 ; decay 
of the Muhammadan religion, 130 , 
establishment o£ political and religious 
eouality, ib.; efforts to amalgamate 
Moghuls and Rajpdts, 131: ; introduc- 
don of a strong 

Moghul aristocracy without hereditary 
rights, 1:33 ; hereditary aristocracy of 
the Rajputs, zA; antagonism 
ligion, a political gam, 1^ ; 
o? Akbar, 137: 

Moghuls, zA; i^nd-tenure 138 ; reign 
of Jehangir, 

Surat, 142 ; mission of Captain Haw 
kins to Agra, 143 1 
Thomas Roeto Jehangir, ^.udxence 
at Ajnilr, 145; if J?? 

Moghul court, 147 * !T'. 

camp of the Great Moghul, 149 » 
massacres of ^ri^aifsand rebel^^zA, 
Rajpdt wars, 150 ; death of Jehangir, 
152;' massacre of princes^ and - 
cessW of Shah Jehan, i 53 7 
antagonisms between ^ Moghujs ^ 
Rajpdts, * 54 ; disaifection of tnbutajy 
Rajas, 155? fratricidal wars between 

the four sonsof Shah Jehan, 

career of Aurangaeb, 158; deceives 

his brother Mur^,^*5%; 

Aurangzeb to th*’: Mo^ul throne, 161, 
descriSion of Delhi. 163 ; _^e^ly al- 
liance with Sivaji rnd 
166 : conflicts, with tl-e Mahr^tas, ig , 
suspicious death of Shah Jehan. . 
fSlied rebellion, 17*’ J for- 

bidden by public edict, 171 J mysterious 
rebellio/in Kdbul, 174; 
massacre of Afghans, 17S r 
of Hindus and destruction of idolatry, 
176. 177; imi>osition of the religious 
poli-tax, known as the Jexya, £5. ; re- 
ligious wars in Rajpdtana, 178 ; splen- 
dfd march of the Moghul army. 179 ; 
camp life of Aurangzeb, x8o ; conigest 
of BiidpurandGoIkonda, 181 ; revival 

of Hindu nationality , zA ^ „ 

Moghul empire, cmhsation of, 103 * 


condition of the masses ignored, zA, 
superior roads, 184 ; » 

caravanserais, zA; dangers and “con- 
veniences of travelling; lA; guards of 
horsembn, 186; Thugs 
tb.; absence of roads m Hindu king 
doms. 187; hereditary oxemdrivers, 
zA: foot-posts in India, 188; adminis- 
tration of justice, 1S9J 
in India, 190; desenptiou of Masuh- 
patam, zb.; Sd Madras. 191; ^mbay, 

• 103 ; Surat, zA ; Joonere, 194; Rarwar, 
los ; English settlements m Bengal, 
197 ; refractory -Rajas in Bengal and 

Behar, 200 ^ r „ 

Moghul empire, story of its decline and 
fil, 202 ; fratricidal wars of the sons 
of Aurangzeb, 203 ; 
the Sikhs, 204 ; growing independence 
of the Viceroys, of provinces, _ 205 : 
Mahratta claims to chout, zA; reign of 
Jehandar Shah, 207 ; rebellion of 
Parrukh Siyar and the two bayids, 
•T * €,nA intncrues. 20o ; 


sii mission iroju 

2 oq; Mahrattas at Delhi, 2 x 1 j as- 

sSsination and revolution, tb.; decay 
of the empire, 213? . 
imperial progresses/ z^.; latent ^ 
court routine, zA; 

governments, 214 ; the J j 

lole- fountain of honour, rank, and 
title, zA; provincial Dewans or Ac- 
countant-Generals, zA; S<5^ietal ojr- 
ruption, 215 ; ostentatious reverence to 

the orders of the Padishah, tb. ; grow- 
ing power of the Mahratms. 217, 
secret relations between the^M ahrattas 
and the Moghul cou^ at Delhi, 221 : 

invasion of Nadir Shali» *231 

Delhi, 22s; horrible carnage, z^^ fall 

of the empire amidst the contests 
between Mahrattasmid Afghans, 228 
Blonson, Colonel/ his 

CentrM India m pursuit of Jaswant 
^o%lkax, 44«f disastrous retreat. 

Montgomery. Sir Robert, member, of 
?he Punjab Board of Administration, 

Mo^ee, Hardingc and Gough’^s victory 

Moor^^lrab Muhammadan /radgrs so 

catted, 101 ; intngues against Portu- 

chinopoly. 238 ; declares against Mortis 
Ali, 240 ; joins the regent of Mysore. 
254 ; ^tended mediation between 
Majw Dawrenoe and Muhammad AE, 
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against Tippii, 405 ; futile negotiations 
with the. Mahratt^, demands ex- 
planations from Tippu, 406; downfall 
of Tippn and settlement of Mysore, 
407 ; created Marquis of Weifesley, 
iif. See Wellesley 

Mortix Ail, brother-in-law of Nawab 
Subder AK, commands Vellore, 238 ; 
resists demands of contribution 239; 
implicated in the massacre of Subder 
All, iki proclaimed Nawab, 239, 240 ; 
flight from Arcot, 240 : implicated in 
the murder of the b<w Nawab, 241 
M<3«tyn, Mr., English Kesident at Poona, 
385, mfile 

Mudaji Bhonsla. See Bhonsla 
Muhammad, the prophet of Arabia, his 
teaching ’and death, 74 ; succeeded by 
the four Khalifs, ih.\ Arab conquest of 
Asia to the Indus and Oxus, 75 
uhammadans, their conquest of Hin- 
Mdustan, 75-77; of Bengal, 79; of the 
Dekhan and Peninsula., 84; declining 
power, 87, 130 ; horrible rule in Ben- 
gal before the Moghul conquest, 105; 
antagonism towards Rajpdts, 15^-154 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan, 
91; Bahmani dynasty of Kulbarga, 
ib, ; wars against the Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagar, 91-93 ; dismembement 
into the five kingdoms of Ahmadnagar, 
Berar, Bider, Bijdpur, and Golkonda, 
93 ; interfensnce in the city of Vijay- 
anagar, 95; bribed to retire, un- 
holy aJhance with Ram Rai, ib . ; 
league of the Sultans against the Ma- 
haraja, ib. ; decisive victory at TaU- 
kota. 97 ; conquest of Ahmadnagar and 
Berar by Akbar, 139, 140 ; invasion 
of Jehangfr, 14S, 149 ; designs of 
Aurangzeb, 158 ; conquest? of Bijdpur 
and Golkonda, 181 
Muhammad Afzal Khan. SeeAfzal 
Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, 
appointed by the Nizam, 251 ; assisted 
by the English at Tnchinopoly, 
intrigues with Mysore, 254; his 
duplicity, 255; helped fay the Eng- 
lish in the reduction of rebellious 
Pol gars, 258 ; his debts, 368 ; efforts to 
bribe the governor of Madras, 369; 
English adventurers at his court, 380 ; 
his death, 423 ; treachery of his son 
and succei^r, 2b.; introduction of 
British administration into the Camatic, 
424 ; extinction of the titular Nawab- 
ship by Lord Dalhousie, 620 
Muhammad Arim Khan. iSVtfArim 
Muhammad Ghori, his conquest of Hin- 
du.stan, 77 ; stabbed to death by the 
Gakkars, 70 

Muhammad Keza Khan, bargaining with 
four members of the Calcutta council 
at Murshedabad, 306 ; becomes deputy 
Nawab of Bengal, 307 ; wrath of 
Lord Clive, ^ ; corrupt collusion vrith 
English offioals, 326; alleged misaan- 


duct during 'the famine, 328 ; arrested 
and brought to Calcutta^ 350 ; his res- 
toration refused by Warren Hastings, 
zb. 

Muhammad Shah, succeeds to the throne 
of Delhi, 212 ; decline of the Moghul 
empire, 213; compelled "to submit to 
Nadir Shah, 224 ; nominal sovereignly, 
227 ; his death, 228 

MuhaminadTughlakjhis disastrous reign, 
86 ; bribes the Moghuls, zb . ; excessive' 
taxation, zb. ; fatal removal of capital 
from Delhi to Dec^hur, zb,; introduces' 
copper counters for gold money, 87; 
financial anarchy, zb, ; rebellions and 
revolutions, zb. ; fais death, ib'. 

Mulhar Rai Holkar. See Holkar 
Mfilraj, Viceroy of Mditan under Sikh 
rule, 600; his feigned resignation; ib,; 
murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, 601 ; defeated by 
Herbert Rdwardes, 602 ; suspicious of 
Sher Singh, 603 ; surrenders Mdkan, 
604; imprisoned foi: Kfe, 60s 
Munro, Hector, his punishment of mutiny 
at Patna, 303 ; gains the battle' of 
Buxar, 30^1; disaster during Hyder 
All's invasion of the Carnatic, 373. 374 
Murshedabad, capital of Bengal, moved 
from Dacca, 262 ; expenditure of the 
old Nawabs, 322 ; deoline, 351 
Murshed KuH Khan, becomes Na\^^ab 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 262 ; re- 
moves his capital from Dacca to Mur- 
shedabad, ib.; harsh treatment of 
Hindus, 263; hates Ms son-in-law, 
Shuja Khan, ib. ; his death, 264 
Muzaffirjung. Nizam 
Mysore, Hindu government of, 254 ; 
cession of Trichinopoly to the Hindu 
regent, 255 ; Hindu regent joins the 
Drench, 256 ; rise of Hyder Ali, 31,6 ; 
his invasion of the Carnatic, 317 ; 
offensive and defensive treaty with the 
English, 3x8 ; his formidable power, 
370 ; mission of Swartz, 371 ; invasion 
of ybe Camatic, 373 ; death of Hyder 
377 »' palace kfe at Seringapatam, 
ib.; succession of Tippu, son of Hyder, 
378; treaty of Mangalore, ib.; agres- 
sions of Tippu on the lines of Travan- 
core, 393 ; campaigns of Lord Corn- 
wallis, 394, 395 ; submission of Tippu, 
395; hostile negotiations of Tippu 
with the French, 404, 406; last war 
against Mysore, 406; downfall’ ard 
death of Tippu, 407 ; resuscitation of 
a Hindu dynasty by Lord 'Weilesky, 
ib, ; travels o 5 Buchanan in Mysore, ib.; 
description of Bangalore, 412 ; govern- 
ment of Purnea, 414, 534 ; aspires to 
be a Peishw^a, 535 ; enthronement of 
Krishnaraj, ib.; ruinous profligacy, ib.; 
fruitless warnings, 536 ; rebellion in 
Mysore, ib.; deposition of the Raja, 
ib. ; prosperity under British rule, 
537 
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VApm. Shah, or Nadir Kuli Khan, his 
rise in Persia, 222 ; assists Shah Tah- 
masp, z6.; usurps the throne of Persia, 
i^.; unsuccessful embassies to the 
Moghul, captures Kandahar and 
K4du1, ii>.; reported intercourse with 
Saddut Ali Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk, 
2*3 { intrigues, 2k; march through the 
Punjab, 20.; defeats the Moghuls at 
Kurnad, id.; submission of Muhammad 
Shah, 224; negotiations with the 
NisEam, /A; march to Delhi, zd.; 
gloomy entry into Delhi, zk; massacre 
of Nadir Shah^s soldiery, 224, 225; 
Ms revenge, 225 ; Nadir Shah in the 
mosque, 225, 226; collection of the 
subsidy, 226; spoils, ; intermarriage 
and ceded territory, 227 ; resuscitation 
of the Moghul, ik; return to Persia, 
ik‘t declaration of the Sunni faith, zk; 
assassination, i6.; effects of his in- 
vasion, 227, 228; his death the com- 
mencement of Afghan history, 542 
Ndgas, or snake-worshippers, 2 ; a Scythic 
tribe occupying Khandhava-prastha, 
fs; an existing type of the so-caiied 
aborigines, 6 b 

Nagpore,Raja of, demands the restoration 
of Cuttack and Berar, 451 ; Amir 
khan’s aggressions on, 455 ; treachery 
of Raja Appa Stihib, 4S9; espouses 
the cause of Baji Rao Peishwa, z'k; 
defeat and flight of Appa Sahib, ^91 ; 
succession of a boy Raja, zd.; mixed 
administration of Mr. Jenkins, 523, 
618 ; deterioration under native, rule, 
619 : annexation of Nagpore, zd. 
Naiks, or deputy Hindu rulers, 98 
■Nairs, the military caste in Malabar, 
100 r massacre of the Portuguese at 
Calicut, 103 

Kajaf Khan, career of, 386, naie; Ms 
son, Afrasiab Khan, ik 
Najib-ud-dauk, appointed by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali to be guardian of the 
Moghul king at Delhi, 280 ; a Rqhilla 
Afghan, 281 ; driven out by Ghazi-ud- 
di'n, zk; regent guardkn at Delhi 
under the title of Amir of Amirs, 
338, 345 ; dealings with Suraj Mai, 
the Jdt Raja, 346; intngues with the 
English at Calcutta, 346, 347; be- 
haviour towards Ahmad Shah Abdaii, 
347; overtures to the Mahrattas, z'k; 
h..S death. 347^ 35^ 

Nala and . Damayanti, the poem of, 70, 
72 ; Swayaravara of Damayanti, yf ; 
the royal gambler, z'k ; exile in the 
jungle, /^.; flight of Nala, and agony 
of Damayanti, z'k; reconciliation, 72; 
characteristics of the poem, 72 
Nalanda, the Biiddhist ^un'^versity of, 
visited hy the Chine.se pilgrims, 57' 5® 
Nana- Famavese, the Brahman minister 
at the court of Poona, 360; favouis St. 


Luhin, the French adventurer ^ 
Poona, 364; plots and intrigues, tkt 
origin of induence, , mzU; supported- 
by Mahadaji SindUa, 365; Ms, action 
in the convention of W^gauna. 365,; 
dread of Hyder AH, 370 ; ratifies tfe 
treaty of Salbai, ; becomes the real 
head of affairs' at Poona, 384 ;; schemes 
for checking Sindi^ 391 ; plays a 
double 'game with* Tippu and Corn- 
wallis, 394; attempts to prevent the 
installation of the Peishwa as deputy* 
of the Great Moghul, 397 ; antagobista 
towards'^ Mahadaji Sindia, 397, 398; 
calls upon Sindia for the revenues of 
the conquered provinces in Hindustan, 
398; the rivalry dosed by the death 
of Mahadaji Sindia, 399 ; height^ of 
prosperity, 401; distra^ions arising 
from the suicide of the Peishwa, * 
discovers the intrigues of^ Baji Rao, 
and declares him to be Peishwa, 402 ; 
flies to Satara, z'k; return and im- 
prisonment, z’k; forced reconciliation 
with Baji Rao, 405 ; evades an alliance 
vdtM the British government, 406; 
grounds of his refusal, 427 ; his death. 

430 

Nana .^ahib, the adopted heir of BaJi 
Rao Peishwa, 620 ; claims to inherit 
the pension granted to Baji Rao’, 621 ; 
residence at Bithoor, 643; his deceit- 
ful professions, 644 ; his wild dreams 
of restoring the extinct Mahratta em- 
pire of the Peishwa, z’k; joins the mu- 
tineers, zA; his threatening letter to 
General Wheeler, 645 ; besieges Cawn- 
pore, z'k; Ms treacherous proposals, 
645; negotiations, 646;^ massacre on 
the river Ganges, z’k; installation as 
Peishwa, 647 ; defeated by Havelock, 
648 ; orders the massacre of women 
and children at Cawnpore, z’k ; flight 
from Cawnpore, 649; reoccupies Bi- 
. thoor, 651 ; defeated by Havelock, z'k 

Nanuk Guru, founder of the Sikh bro- 
therhood, or commonwealth, in the 
Punjab, 204, 587 

Nao Nihal Singh, ^ndson of Run- 
jeet Singh, Mahdraja at Lahore, 591 ; 
his death at his father’s funeral, fk- 

Napier, Sir Charles, his caippaign, in 
Sinde, 565 ; wins the battles of Me- 
anee and Hyderabad, z’k; controversy 
with Outram, $65. 566 ; appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army in 
succession to Lord Gough, 604^ 

Napier, Colonel Rol^ert (Lord Napier of 
Magdala), Ms engineering work m the 
Punjab, 60^, note; his dashing charge 
on the retreating army of Tantia Topi, 
663 

Napoleon Buonoparte, his supposed de- 
signs on India, 404, 435 

Narain Rao Peishwa, succeeds his father, 
Mahdu Rao, on the throne of Poona, 
360 ; Ms murder, 360, 361 
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or Park Bfahma, Ae Supreme 
, -god the Smartals^ 410 • 

Naimmgh JtOMrya, su(;cessor of San- 
,• Achkrya» 410, . mU ■ . 

Naisinga* or Vijayanagar, |imdu empire 
- of, 90. ^tf^. Vijayaoagar 
Hasir juna:. Nizam 
Haak, Visitedsby Rkma, 39, 

Swamis, worshipped as gods. 

If aws^or governor, a Mogjml officer, 
ifito ; civil admiffistpation, 

Hawabs of Bengal and the Carnatic. 

Ben^ and C^adc ■ 

Nawab of Jooiiete, the birthplace of biv- 
aji, 194; dtscomses with Dr. Fryer, 
194* 195 J ^ ^yP® ^ Moghul fortress, 
195 ; a converted Brahman appointed 
to the command by Aurangzeb, 

Nawab Naz'm, duties of, 310, dis- 
. tinguished from the Dewan, 2^,311; 
leffiiced to a pageant, 312 ; reduction 
of allowances, 0., 

Negrais, English factory at, 513 j mas- 
Scre of English by the Burmese under 

Alompra, ^ r-. t 

Neill, Colonel, his advance from Calcutta 
to Lukhnow, 647 ; delayed at Benares 
and Allahabad, 648 ; joined by a column 
under Havelock, 2<5^; proceeds to Cawn- 
pore, 649 ; difficulties at Cawnpore, 
dsi ; killed at the rehef of Lukhnow, 

* 6<8 

Nevmrs, Buddhist Rajas of Nipal, 463 ; 

con.iuered by the Ghorkas, ^ 
Nicholson, Brigadier John, amvtd at 
the siege of Delhi, 6564 commands an 
. assaulting column, 30.; his death, 657 
Niebuhrv Karsten, his- prophecy respect- 
ing the English East India Company, 
628, m>U ... ^ . 

Nioal, history of. 461 J descnption of the 
.avipai vafley, 462; occupied by the 
Newars, or Hindu Buddhists, 463 ; con- 
quered by the Ghorkas, atrocities 
of Pritffi Narmn, 464; Ghorka con- 
stitution, 3 .; military organisation, f5.; 
early Ghorka Mahdrajas, 465 1 plunder 


■ Bahadur, 471 ; massacre at Ithatman- 
du, ; triumph of Bhim Sein Thapa 
and the chief queen, -fiJ, ; aggressions, 
on British' territory, '472 ; ■ ultimatum 
of Lord Minto, '47.3 ; of Lord. Moira' 
(Hastings), tk ; council of Bharadars 
at Khatmandu, ; Ghorka debates, 
peace or war, zA ; slaughter of British 
poEce, 474; disastrous carnpaign of 
1814, tk ; retrieved by Genera! Ochter- 
lony, 2k ; fall of Ma!oun,'475; yacil- 
lation of the Ghorkas, zk ; treaty of 
Segowlie, i 3 . ; differences about ’the 
Terai, 476 ; subsequent history of Ni- 
pal, 574, 575 ; infant Mahirajas, 1^. ; 
Bhim Sein I’hapa thwarted by an am- 
bitious queen, 5751 entanglement of 
the British Resident, -576 ; fall of Bhim 
^in Thapa, zk; ministerial compll- 

■ cations, zk ; political compromise, 577 ; 

quarrel between the two .queens, zk ; 
great temple of Pusput Nath, z’k ; 
tragedies at Khatmandu, 57?; con- 
demnation and suicide of Bhim Sein 
Thapa, 579; threatening attitude to- 
wards the English, zk ; action of Lord 
Auckland, zk ; violence of the elder 
queen, zk ; her death, 5S0 ; wrath of 
the Mahdraja at English newspapers, 
23. ; mad freaks of the heir-apparent, 
23 , ; dangerous treatment of Jung Ba- 
hadur and others, 581 ; reaction against 
the British government, £ 3 ,; greaft state 
trial of the Pandeys, 582; national 
movement against the heir-apparent, 
£ 3 . ; Mahiraja faces the revolutionary 
party, £ 3 . ; petition of advice and re- 
monstrance, 583 ; attempted arrest of 
revolutionary leaders, £k ; regency of 
the queen, zk; return of Matdbar Singh, 
a nephew of Bhim Singh Thapa. to 
Khatmandu, zk ; revenge of the Tha- 
pas on the Pandeys, 584 ; threatened 
massacre prevented by Henry Law- 
rence, zk ; murder of Matdbar Singh, 
385 ; new ministry at Khatmandu, £ 3 . ; 
terrible massacre, s8<5 1 rise of Jung 
Bahadur, 586; installation of heir- 
apparent, £k * ... 

Ni^dna, eternal sleep or annihilation, 
Buddhist dogma of, 46, 68 
Nizams of Hyderabad, rise of Chin 
KuHch Khan, afterwards known as 
Hizam-ul-mulk, 216 : incurs the wrath 
of Jehandar Shah, saved by Zul-, 
fikar Khan, 217 ; appointed Subahdar 
of the Dekhan, zk; wars with ^ the 
Mahrattas, 219, se^. ; negotiations 
with Nadir Shah, 224; implores him 
to stop tne massacre ^ at Delhi, 226 ; 
anger at the growing’ independence -of 
the Nawabs of the ^ Carnatic, 235 ; 

■ demands arrears of tribute from Dost 
Ali, 238; advances an overwhelming 
army, to Arcot, 240 ; settles the Nawab- 
ship, 241'; receives an English deputa- 
tion at Xrichinopoly, preturns to 
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Hyderabad, IB.; Ms deatli, 243; dis- Bbonsla, 436 ; receives Berar as a pure 
tractions in bis family, 245 gift from. JLord Wellesley, 439 

Hizam Nazir Jung, the second son of Kizams (modem history), territories 
Nizam-ui-mulk, seizes the throne, 246; ■ ravaged by the Pindharies, 458 ; secret 

claims of MuzaMf Jung, the grandson, negotiations of Baji Rao Felshwa, 
iB, ; cause of the grandson espoused by 478 ; Charles Metcalfe Resident at 

Dupleix, 247 ; Nazir Jung at Arcot, Hyderabad, 496 j affairs of Palmer and 

248; alarm at the capture of Jinji by Co., 497; debts defrayed out of the 
the French, 249 ; sudden murder, 250 tribute for the Northern Circars, 498 ; 
Nizam Muzaffir Jung, grandson of negotiations respecting the Nizam's 

Nizam-u!*muik, succeeds to the throne, contingent, 621; cession of Berar, 

250 ; appoints Dupleix to be governor 622 

of the Peninsula for the Great Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
Moghul, iB, ; murdered, iB- ~ 68x 

Nizam SaUbut Jung, placed on the Northern Circars, cession of, to the 
throne by^ M. Bussy, 251; cedes the French, 257; Bussy's conquests of 

Northern Circars to “the French, 257; the Poligars, 282, 283 ; cession to the 

rupture, 259; conquests of Bussy in English, 314, noU; granted to the 

the Northern Circars, 282; story of English by the f rmdn of Shah Alam, 

the Poligars of Bobiii and Viiianagram, 314; Madras government agree to 

283; recall of Bussy by Laliy, 285; pay a yearly tribute, 315; money ap- 

conquests of Colonel Forde in the propriated to the payment of the 

Northern Circars, 285 ; imprisonment Nizam's debts to Pakner and Co., 

and death of Salabut Jung, 2S6 ; cedes 498 

the Northern Circars to the French Nott, General, commands the English 
and then to the English, 314, n^ie, force at Kandahar, 554 ; his wrath at 

Nizam AH succeeds to the throne of the order, to retreat, 561 : ; marches to 

Hyderabad, 286 ; invades the Carnatic, Kdbul with the gates of Somndth, 

30S; proposed alliance by Clive, re- 562 

jected by the Court of Directors, 313; Nuddea, the old capkal of Bengal, 79 ; 
Clive claims the N orthern Circars by surprised by Bakhtiyar and his horse- 

right of a firman from Shah Alam, men, fA; flight of the Raja to Jagga- 

314 ,* conclusion of a separate treaty nath, 80 

with Nizam AH by the Madras govern- Ndr Mahal, or . the ''Light of the 
ment, 315 ; promised yearly tribute for Harem.” the favourite wife of Jehan^ir, 

the Northern Circars, zB.; joint expedi- story of, 142 ; her intrigues respecting 

tion of Nizam AH and the English her daughter, 150 ; bafiled by the 

against Hyder Aii, iB.; treachery of Rajputs and her brother, Asof Khan, 

Nizam AH, 317 ; secret intrigues with 152 

Hyder AH, ik; deserts Hyder and Nund-komar, his charges against Warren 
makes peace with the English, zB.; Hastings, 359 ; his infamous character, 
English obtain from Shah Alam a iB. ; tried and executed on a charge of 

blank firmdn for all the dominions of forgery, a judicial murdejr, f^.; its 

the Ni.zam, intermittent wars and results, y6o 

intrigues with the Mahrattas, 341; Nynee *Tai, hil| station of, built oa 
plunders Poona, zB.; strange recon- territory ceded by Nipal, 476 
ciHation with Rughonath Raq, the sixth 
Peishwa, 342 ' further dealings, 362 ; 

exasperated at the English occupation 0 * 

of Guntoor, 371 ; coiSfederates with 

Hyder AH and the Mahrattas against OchtsslOWY, CoLOffEL, ' rfterwards 
the EngHsh, 373 ; allies with Lord .Geneml^ Sir David, placfid in charge 

Cornwallis against Tippu, 393 ; in- of Delhi by General Lake, 438 ; his 

action, 394, 395 ; .Mahratta clmms for successful ' defence of Delhi against 

arrears of chout, 397, 399; English Jaswant Rao Holkar, 442; his vic- 

decHne to interfere, 399,* seeks the torious campaign against Nipal, 474,; 

aid of the French, 400; insults the capture of Maloun, 475 ; active pro- 

Mahratta envoy at Hyderabad, iB.; ceedings at Bhurtpore on the outbreak 

' utterly defeated by the, Mahrattas at .of Buijan Sdl, 520; ^condemned by 

, Kurdla, 401 j submits to every demand, Lord Amherst, iB,; his mortification 

: allies with Lord Momington against and death, ssi 

Tippu, 405; disbandment of the Olaza, the Kanarese queen of, 115; her 
French battalions at Hyderabad, iB.; interview with Della Valle, iB,; her 
becomes a feudatory under the sub- strange behaviour, 116 
' sidiary system of Lord Wellesley, Omkhimd, threatens to divulge the con- 
427; his dommions threatened by . ' i^iracy of Jagat Seth, Mir Jafir^^and 
Dauiaf :Rao Sindia and Rughoji' Colonel Chve,. to Nawab Surajud- 
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daula, «75 ; duped l>y Clive with a ■ 
sham treaty, the chief blot oa the 
character of Clive, ik, note 
Oiarahs, aasweriag to the .Amirs at 
the Moghul court, i«, nate 
Oaore, the type of a Portuguese settle- 
meat and fortress, itt 
Oude, the ancient Ayodhyi, the principal 
scene tft me fCaiirayana, 28, etseg,; 
the frontier at Sungroor, 33, 37 ; re- 
turn of BAma and Sitd, 43 ; Aid ud- 
din ^pointed Viceroy by his unde, 
the Sultan of Delhi, 80; murder of 
the Sultan on the Ganges, 8a ; Nawab 
Viriers of, see Saidut Ali Khan, Shujp- 
ud-daula, and Asof-ud-daula; con- 
■qttered and occupied by the EngEsh, 
^5 ; restored to the Nawab Viaier by 
Lord CHve, 310 ; reasons for the re- 
storation, iB.; satisfaction of Shuja- 
nd^aula, 311 ; payment of !^bute 
refused to Shah Alam at Delhi, 352; 
threatened by the Blahrattas, ib.i 
hostile claims on the Rohillas, 353; 
obtains the services of a brigade from 
Warren Hastings, ib.; conquest of 
the Rohillas, 355 ; cession of ^ the 
suzerainty of Benares to the British 
government, 357; claim of the two 
Begums to the state treasures, 358; 
Warren Has* ings declines to interfere, 
ib.*, Philip BVands interferes in behalf 
of the Begums, ik; settlement by 
Hastings, 376; cruel usage of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab 
Vizier, charges agamst Warren 
Hasting, 38a ; threatened invasion of 
the Afghans under Zemdn Shah, 428 ; 
alarm of Lord Wellesley, /k; his de- 
mands on the Nawao Vizier, 4^ ; 
territorial cessions to the British 

g overnment, ik; threats of Lord Am- 
erst, 6az ; of Lord William Bentinck, 
5TO, 622 ; of Lord Hardinge, 623 ; 
Sleeraan’s report, ik; tenderness of 
Lord Dalhousie towards the king of 
Oude, 623 : annexation ordered by the 
Court of Directors, ik; English ad- 
ministration, early mistakes, 625 ; ap- 
pointment of Sir Henry Lawrence to 
be Chief Commissioner, 626; general 
insurrection, <540' ; Lord Clyde's ■ cam- 
paign, 66z ; fend of the rebellion, 665, 
ddd 

Outram, Major, afterwards General Sir 
Tames, his controversy with General 
Sir Charles Napier respecting Sinde, 
565, 566; commands^ an expediticwi 
against Persia, 6271 joins Havelvsck at 
Cawnpore, 658 ; waives his right to 
. command in favour of Havelock, ik ; 
advance on Lukhnow, 658; assumes 
the comnami, 659; left at Lukhnow 
by Campoell, ik ; drives the rebels 
out of Lukhnow, 661 
Oxus river, the natural boundary between 
^ the Usbegs and Afghans, sz 9 t 


Padisha, Moghul, equivalent for em- 
peror, 128, nate ; fountain head of 
Moghul aristocracy, 133 ; ostentatious 
reverence to, 213 

Pagan Meng, king of Burma, 573 ; Hs 
low character, 573, 574, 612 

Paget, Sir Edward, suppresses a sepoy 
mutiny at Barrackpore with grape-shot, 
639 

Pail taught in Burma, 502 

Palmer and Co., bankers of Hyderabad, 
497 ; their proceedings condemned by 
Metcalfe, 497, 498 ; their insolvency, 
498 . 

Panchdia, kingdom of, mentioned in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, s; its frontiers, ik^ 
note ; identified by Manu with Kanouj, 

Pdndavas, rival kinsmen of the Kau- 
ravas, x j the sons of Pdndu, 4 ; jealousy 
of the Kauravas, 5 ; the instructions of 
Drona, ik ; narrow escape at Vdrand- 
vata, 9 ; adventures in the disguise of 
Brahmans among the Rdkshasas and 
Asuras, ib. ; journey to Ekachakra* 
Hu ; attend the Swayamvara of Drau- 
padi, 10 ; alliance with Drupada, 12 ; 
obtain the Raj of Khandava-prastha, 
ib. ; found Indra-prastha, 13 celebrate 
the Raja-suya, 14 ; gambling-match 
with the Kauravas, ik ; become the 
slaves of Duryodhana, 15; second 
exile, 15, 16 ; at Virdta in disguise, 
16 ; send an envoy to Hastindpur, 19 ; 
triumph over the Kauravas, 21-23 ; 
celebration of the Aswamedha, 26 

Pandey, a leading Ghorka family, its 
rise to power in Nipal, 468 j Bamodur 
Pandey, premier, ik; flight of Run 
Bahadur and Bhfni Sein Thapa to 
Benares, ib. ; downfall of the family, 
470; imprisonment and execution of 
Damodur Pandey, 470 ; rise of Run- 
jung Pandey, son of Damodur, 576 ; 
supported by the eider queen, ib. ; 
appointed premier, ik ; removed from, 
office, 577 ; flies with the eider queen 
to the temple of Pusput Nath,^ ik ; 
restoration to power,, 578 ; intrigues 
a|:ainst the British government^ 579 ; 
dismii^ed from office, ib. ; return from 
exile, s8r ; revi.ves old charges that the 
elder queen had been poisoned, ik 
state trial at Khatmandu, 582; coii-„ 
viction and punishment of Kubraf 
Pandey, ik ; execution of members , 
of the family 584 

.Pandu, the pai^complerioned grandson 
of Santanuj 3 ; marries _ Kunti and 
Madri, 4 j installed on the throne ^of 
Hastinapur, ik ; reigns as Mahdraja, 
ik ; retires to the jUngle, ik ; : death 

. and Satf, ik ; his sons known as the 
five Pandavas, lA 

Pandya or Pandion, identified with 
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Madura, 55 ; Mng^ of, sends an em- 
bassy to Augustus Caesar, ib,^ n&ie 
Paniput, battle of, borrible slaughter of 
'Mahrattas by the Afghans under 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, 290, 339 ^ 
Panjani, annual Ghorka festival in 
N ipal, 464 ; yearly redistribution of ail 
offices and commands, ib. 

Para Brahma. See N arayana 
Pariahs, or outcasts, 59, 60, ; the 

right 'and left ‘‘ hands, 414,' 4x5, 
note 

Parwi'z, son of Jehangir, his command 
in the .Dekhan, 144 ; his reception of 
Sir Thomas Roe, the English ambas- 
sador, 14s ; recalled by Jehangir, 
146 , 

Patali-putra, the modem Patna, ^o, 51 ; 
centre of Buddhism in the time of 
Fah Hian, 55 
Patan kings of Delhi,' 122 
Pateli, or head-man of a village, 398 
Patna, Pali-boihra, or Patali-putra, 
captured by Sandrokottos, 50 ; de- 
scription of, so, 51; magistrates, SI ; 
capital of Asoka, 51, note ; EhgLsh 
settlement at, 197 ; inland English 
factory for saltpetre,' raw silk and 
opium, 262 ; installation of the Great 
Moghul (Shah Alam) at, 293; captured 
by the English under Mr. Ellis, 299 ; 
recaptured by the troops of Nawab 
Mir Kasim, 299, 300 ; massacre of 150 
Englishmen at, 302; taken by the 
English, ib, ; court of appeal at, 390 
Paul, the Emperor, recalls the Russian 
army from Georgia, 430, note^ 
Payendah Khan, hereditary chief of the 
Barukzais, 544; procures the succes- 
sion of Zemin Shah to the throne of 
Afghanistan, 545-; removed from, his 
posts, ib, ; slaughtered in the presence 
of Zemin Shah, ,546 

Pegu, distinguished from Ava, 500 ; deso- 
lating wars between the Talains of Pegu 
and the Burmese of Ava, 503 ; conquer- 
ed by Byeen-noung, a Burmese warrior 
of the sixteenth century, sc'4 f revolt of 
the royal monk, 510 ; massacre of Bur- 
mans, ib. ; assassinatioii of Byeen- 
noung, 511 ; recovery of Pegu by a 
foster-brother of Byeen-noung, ib, ; 
execution of the royal monk, 512 ; 
Diego rinarez appointed governor of 
Pegu, ib, ; outrage on a marriage pro- 
cession, ib. ; stoned to death by the 
jiiob of Pegu, S13 ; Talain conquest of 
Ava in tlie eighteenth century, ib. ; 
conquest of Pegu by Alompra, ib. ; 
British conquest of Pegu, 61 1 ; admin- 
istrative changes, 612 ; glorious future, 
ib. 

Peishwas, hereditaiy Brahman ministers 
of the^: Mahrattas, their rise to .power,. 
206; important element in Mahratta 
history, 218 ; Balaji Visvanath, first 
Peishwa, 227; his policy, ib.; Baji 


Rao, second Peishwa, ib . ; his deal- 
ings with the Nizam and Padishah, 
219; Balaji Rao, third Peishwa, 22S, 
332; schemes for the sovereignty of 
the Maliratta empire, 333 ; leaves a 
puppet Maharaja at Satara, and re- 
moves the capital to Poona, ib.; Madhu 
Rap, fourth Peishwa, 339; Narain Rao, 
rath Peishwa. 348, 360 ; murdered, 361 ; 
Rughonath Rao, sixth Peishwa, ib. j 
birth of Madhu Rao Narain, seventh 
Peishwa, 362 ; Rughonath Rao applies 
to the English for help, ib.; beginning 
of the first Mahratta war, 363, 366 ; sui- 
cide of Madhu Rao Naram, 401 ; Baji 
Rao, eighth Peishwa, ib. ; fiies to Bom- 
bay presidency, 433; concludes the 
treaty of Bassein with the British go- 
vernment, ib. ; second Mahratta war, 
435 ; extinction of the Peishwas, 494. 
See also Mahrattas. 

Penlows, or governors, in Bhutan, 672 
Pennakonda, court of the Narsinga Ra- 
jas at, removed from Vijayanagar, 98 
Perron, succeeds De Boigne in the com- 
mand of Sindians French battalions, 
434 ; collects the revenues of the Doab, 
ib. ; excites the alarm of Lord Welles- 
435 > defeat of his cavalry by Gene- 
ralJLake at Alighur, 437 ; retires into 
British territory with his private for- 
tune, 4^8 

Persia, Shah of, refuses to give up Bn- 
Idki to Shah Jehan, 153 ; wars with 
the Moghul about Kandahar, 156*, 
threatens Aurangzeb, 170; modern 
history of, 221 ; dynasty of Sfifi 
Shiahs, ib, ; usurpation of Nadir Shah, 
222 ; Persian invasion of Hindustan, 
223 j Persian affairs after the death 
of Nadir Shah, 4M, 430 ; threatens 
Herd.t, 551 ; siege 01 Herdt, 552 ; war 
With England, 627, 628 
Peshawar, defeat of the Rajpfit league 
byMahradd of Ghazni, 76} massacre 
of Afghans at, 175; revolt against 
Pimfir bhah, 544, 545; occupied by 
Runjeet Singh, 551 ; anxieties of Dost 
Muhammad for its restoration* 551, 
553 ; the key of the British frontier, 
667 

Phagyi-dau, king of Burma, successor 
of Bhodaiu Phra, reigning during the 
first Burmese war, 514 ; dethroned in 
favour of Tharawadi , 527 
Phayre, Sir Arthur, Commissioner of 
Pegu, 612; Chief Commissioner of' 
British Burma, ib, ; his treaty with 
the king of Burma, 681 
Philip, lieutenant of Alexander at Taxila, 
49 ; murdered by Hindu mercenaries, 
ib.; succeeded by Eudemos, ib. 

Pigot, Lord, governor of Madras* 369; 
restores Tanjore to the Raja, ib, ; re- 
fuses a bribe from Muhammad Ali, 
Nawab of the Carnatic, ib.; resists the 
claims of, Paul Benfield, ib. p arrested 
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by the cpjjosition members of the Ma- 
dras cotincii, 370; dies in confinement, 
iB , ; Ms inconvcment pledge to tbe 
Tanjore Eaja, 422 

Hndbarics, low freebooters attached to 
the Mahratta armies durmg the wars of 


Hollar, 458; supported by grants of 
land to diifenent leaders, ^ 5 . ; ^ Chetu 
and Khurfm, id , ; depredations in RM- 
Mtana and Malwa, ; in die Dek- 
han, id.; their periodical incursions 
described by Captain Sydenham, Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, 458, 459; induce 
Lord Moira (Hastings) to adopt the 
policy of Lord Wellesley, 459; oppo- 
sitbn of the Home authorities out of 
dre^ of the Mahrattas, 460 ; extend 
their raids to British territories, 477 ; 
resoMtion of 'Lord Hastings to exter- 
minate them, id. ; revulsion of puhEc 
pinion in England bn account of 
irindhari atrocities, id. J British cabinet 
authorise hostilities against any native 
power that protects the Pindharies, 
478 ; attitude of Sindia, Holkar, and 
Amir Khan,.4^a ; preparations of Lord 
Hastings, 482, 483; destruction of 
the Pindharies and extinction of the 
IMredatory system, 485 

Pinto, Femam Mende*, present at the 
siege of M_^taban by Byeen-noung, 
^ 4 * 505 1 bis veracity as regards what 
ne saw, 505, Jms description of 
the surrender of the* king, queen, and 
ladies of Martaban, 306 ; sack of Mar- 
taban. 507 ; execution of a hundred 
and forty ladies, ^08, ^ ; drowning 
of the king and sixty mafe captives, 
510 ; story ^ rebellions in Pem, 510, 
execution of a royal mo:^ 512 ; 
stoning: to death of Diego Stiarcs in 
the Jttaritet-placc of Pegu, 513 

JPitt, Thomas, grandfather ot the Earl of 
Chatham, governor M Madras, 196 : 
besieged for three months by Dddd 
Khan, Nawab of the Moghul con- 
quests in Southern India, w . : imys a 
demand for ten thousand pagodas, id.; 
his relations wilh Bahadur Shah, son 
and successor of Auraimseb, 203 

Pift, William, proposal of dive that the 
British nation, and not the East India 
Company, should take possession of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 288 j re- 
jected on the ground that it would 
render the British Crown too powerful, 
280; creates a Board of Ccoitrol, 380 ; 
remMs to recommend Warren lii^tmgs 
for a pejsrage, or for empfoymmit under 
the Crown, 382 ; 

Place, Mr«, a Madras civilian, his mea- 
sures in the Company's Jaghir, 408, 
409 

PJassy, decisive h^e on the 23rd June, 
1757, won by Give, 275 ; its immediate 


results, 276 ; its remarkable effect on 
Baiaji Rao, Peishwa of tfie Mahrattas, 
33^ 

Plmy, his accounts of the coast of Mala- 
bar, and the Voyages of Roman mer- 
chants thither, 99 

Poligars, minor chiefs of the Carnatic, 
held their lands by militaiy tenure, 
233; of the Northern Circars, con- 
quered by Bussy, 282 ; mortal feud be- 
tween Bobili and Vijianagram, 283 

Pollock, General Sir George, commands 
the force for the relief of General bale- 
at Jellaiabad, 5607 victorious march 
through the Khaiber pass, id. ; nego- 
tiates with Akbar Khan for the liber- 
ation of the prisoners in Kdbul, 561 ; 
incensed at the orders to retreat, id. ; 
defeats Akbar Khan at Tereen, 562 ; 
return of the avenging army to India, 

563 ^ 

Pondicherry, a hundred miles to the 
.south of Madras, French settlement 
at, 232; Dupleix, the governor, per- 
suades the Nawab of the Carnatic to 
prohibit the English from ail hostili- 
ties, 242; insists on. keeping possession 
of Madras, id. ; unsuccessful siege 
under Admiral Boscfi.wen, 243 ; meet- 
ing at, between Dupleix, Chunder Sa- 
hib, and Muzaffir'Jung, 246; reverses, 
248 ; rejoicings at the death of Nasir 
Jung, 250: treaty of 1755 at Pondi- 
cherry, 258 ; arrival of a French force 
in 1758 under Count de Lally, 284 ; re- 
joicings of the French at the retreat of 
Lally from Madras, 28S ; siege and 
capture of Pondicherry by Colonel 
Eyre Cootc, 287 ; restored to the 
French under the treaty of Paris, 309 ; 
note ; re-captured by the English, 370 ; 
third English occupation, 399 

Poona, old Mahratta fortress of, 165 ; 
description of, 331 ; becomes the capi- 
tal of the Mahrptta Peishwas, 333, 
334 J plundered by Nizam Ali and the 
Bhonsla,34i ; revolution agssdnst Rugho- 
nath Rao, 362 ; Bombay expedition 
to, frustrated by another revolution, 
365; plund^ed by Daulat Rao Sin- 
dia, 402 ; cruelties of Baji Rao Peish- 
wa, 432 ; defeat of Baji Rao by Jas- 
want Rao Holkar, id. ; Bight of Baji 
Rao to Bassein,433 ; restored to Poona 
by the English, id. ; treaty of, between 
Mr. Elphinstone and Baji Rao, 48T ; 
final extinction of the Peishwas, 494 ' 

Fort Blair, assassination 0^ Lord Slayo 
at, 681 ^ 

Porto Novo, viOtory of Sir Ejre Coote 
against Hyder Ali, 374 

Portuguese, early appearance' 'off the^ 
coast of Malabar, 99; fleet under 
Vasco de Gama, 101 ; audience with 
the Zamorin of Caheut, id.; worship 
the goddess Mariamma by mistake for 
'the. Virgin Mary, loa ; expedition under ■ 
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Alvare* Cabral, 103 ; violent proceed- 
ings, ib.; massacre of Portuguese by 
the Naire, 2*^.; cannonade Calicut, ibr, 
treaty with the Raja of Cochin, 104 ; 
hostilities and atrocities committed on 
Muhammadan ships, ib. ; anger of the 
Sultan of Egypt, ib.; foundation of 
Goa and Malacca by Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, 2^.; build forts im- 
pregnable to native powers, 105 ; 
mission to Bengal, ib, ; repel the Turks 
at Diu, 106 ; conquered like Christians 
but triumphed like Pagans, ib.; de- 
scription of Goa, ib.; social life, 107 ; 
wealth, 108 ; government, civil and 
ecclesiastical, fA; visit of Della Valle, 
109 •; pepper dealings with Venk-tapa, 
Raja of Kanara, in ; mission to. 
Ikkeri, ib.; typical Portuguese fort 
at Onore, ib.; court of Ikkeri, 112 ; 
embassy to the Zamorin of Calicut, 
1 17 y hostility towards the early 
English traders, 142 ; settlement at 
Hughli captured by Shah Jehan, 154 ; 
doom of the inhabitants,/^.; adventurers 
in Burma, 503, 509 

Porus the elder, suzerain of the Punjab, 
47 ; defeated by Alexander, 48 ; 
murdered by Eudemos, 49 

Porus the younger, vassal of Porus the 
elder, 47; flies at the approach of 
Alexander, 48 

Vott rigtr^ Lieutenant, his gallant conduct 
at the siege of Herdt, 552 

Praydga, the modern Allahabad, sacred 
ground, 33 ; lidma entertained there, 
34 : the field of happiness, 57 ^ . 

Pnthi Narain, Mahdraja of Kipal,^ the 
Ghorka hero, 464 ; his bloodthirsty 
atrocities, 2^.; his death, 465 

Prome, conquered by byeen-noung. 510 ; 
British advance to, 518; captured by 
the English, 611 

Ptolemy,meiitipa of Plithana and Tagarai 
100, 

Pulicat, Butch settlement at, 231 ; 
captured by Lord Macartney, 378, 
mie 

Punakha, the capital of Bhutan, 672 

Punchayet, or jury of five, 67 ; govern 
the Sikh army of the Khdlsa, 592 

Punjab, invaded by Alexander, 47 ; 
distributed among Rajas, ib.; flourish- 
ing state in time of Alexander, 49 ; 
Tartar and Moghul invasions of, 87, 
88; Sikh revolt in, 204; temporary 
supremacy of the Mahrattas, 337 ; 
Mahratta% diiven out by Afghans, 

f sS ; conquered by ^Ahmad Shah 
>uranl, 543 ; revolts against Zemdn 
Shah, S45 ; its pacification, a 
political volcano after the death of 
Runjeet Singh, 567 ; rise of the Sikh 
commonwealth Sikhs), 587 ; career 
of Runjeet Singh, 589 ; history of his 
successors, S91; dangerous power of 
the Sikh army of the Khdlsa, 592 ; 


history of the first Sikh war under 
Lord Hardinge, 595 ; settlement of the 
government, 598; rebellion of MulraJ 
at Multan. 601 ; second Sikh war, 
603 ; British adhiinistration, 607 ; con- 
trasted with native administration, 608 ; 
military defence of the frontier, ib.; 
its possession the salvation of the 
empire during the Sepoy mutinies, 

653 

Purdhans, or ministers in the Mahratta 
constitution, 334 

Purnea, the Brahman Dewan of 
Tippu of Mysore, 413 ; proposed con- 
version to Islam, ib. ; his adminis- 
tration in Mysore, 414 ; its character, 
534 ; aspires to be a JPeishwa, id. ; his 
death, ib. 

Purundhur, treaty at, with the council 
of regency at Poona, 363 ; condemned 
by the Court of Directors, ib. 

Pusput JNath, the great temple at 
Khatmandu, 577, S78 


R. 

Rajas of Malabar, the twelve, 100; 
sacred in battle, 1,20 

Rajagriha, or Gii^i-vraja, the capital of 
Magadha, 46 

Raja Ram, his claims to succeed Sahu 
Rao as Raja of Satara, 228 ; supported 
by Tara Bai, 332; deserted and im- 
prisoned by Tara Bai, 334, 335 ; bis 
subsequent life as a state prisoner, 
339 ^ ^ , 

Rajasthan. Sse Rajputana 
Rajasuya, or royal sacrifice, celebrated 
by the Pdndavas, 14 
Rajas, Rajpfit, 133, fwte 
Rajmahal, hill-ranges of, inhabited by 
the Santdis, 624 

Rajpfitana, funereal pomp in the exile of 
. princes, 32; founded by Rajpiits, 78; 
invasion of, by Ali-ud-dm, 83; wars 
of Akbar, 131 ; of Aurangzeb, 177 ; 
Moghul retreat from, 179 ; Hindu 
revolt in, 204 ; quarrels between Jodh- 
pur and Jaipur, 453, 456; shattered 
condition of, 524 ; distractions in, 529 
Rajpfits, claim to be Kshatriyas, ii, 
note; defeat the Indo-Scythians, 54; 
descended from Sfirya or the sun, 62; 
league against the Turks, 75 j defeated 
by Mahmfid at Peshawar, 76; after- 
wards at Somndth; 76, 77 ; perform the 
Johur,or solemn se]f-sacriflce,atChit6r, 
83; divided into children of the sun 
and children of the moon, ib., note; 
defeated, by Bdber. 125 ‘ 

Rajpfit political system, league of princes 
under, the^ suzerainty of Chitdr ce- 
mented hy intermarriages, 130 ; policy 
of Akbar, 131 ; incorporation of the 
Rajpfit league with the Moghul em- 
pire, ib. ; growing antagonism between 
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Rajptlts and Muhammadans during 
the reign of Jehangirand Sliah Jehan, 
152, 154 ; climax in the reign of 
Aiirangaeb, 177, 170 

Rakshasas, a term of reproach applied 
to the aborigines of India, 3 note; 
represented as Asuras* demons and 
cannibals to the south and east of 
Allahabad, 8 ; inhabit Magadha, the 
m')dern Behar, ib.’note; connection 
with Buddhism, g, note; persecute the 
Brahmans at Chitra-kiita, 39; wars 
with Rama, ih . ; pictures of Rakshasas, 
39, 40 ; identified with Buddhists, 40, 
44 

Rdma, approximate date of, 28, note; 
the son of Dasaratha# by Kausalya, 
2^ ; marries Sitd, ib ; preimration for 
hts instalment as Yuva-rma, ib.; ap- 
pears as the champion of the Brah- 
mans, ib.t note; condemned to exile, 
31 ; his obedience to his father, ih , ; 
difference between his exile and that 
of Drona, 3a, note; historical signifi- 
cance of the story of his exile, 32 ; 
contradictions in the story, ib, \ a poH- 
tical exile, not a religious devotee, 32 ; 
journeys to Sringavera, 33 ; meeting 
with Bharata, 38 j performs the 
Srdddha, ib.', refuses the Raj, 39; 
wars with the Rakshas^. 39, 40: re- 
presented as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
40 ; prepares for war against Ravana, 
40 ; helps Sugriva against Bdli, whom 
lie slays, 41 ; helped, by Hanuman, the 
hero of the monkeys, ib . ; his miracu- 
lous bridge built by monkeys, 42, twie ; 
slays Rdvana, ih * ; triumphant return 
to Ayodhydj 43 ; performs the Aswam- 
cdha, ib. \ his cruelty to Siti, ih . ; dis- 
covery of Sfti and her two sons, ih . ; 
reconciliation, ib.; wild distortion of 
his character in order to serve a 
religions purpose, 44; an incarnation 
of Vishnu, 62 ^ ^ 

RAminand, a disdpic of Rf^ndnuja 
Acharya, 41 1, mis; his teaching, ih* 

Riminuja Acharya, the apostle of the 
Vaishnavas and A'ayngars, 41X. 
note 

Ramavana reveals a higher stage of 
civiusatioh than the Mahd Bhlrata, 
28 ; its c nclusion, a religious parable, 
40 ; religious significance of, 43, 44 

Ramisseram, the modern Maaaar, 42; 
its association with Rdma’s miraculous 
bridge, procession to, 187 

Ramnad. estate of, granted to the ances- 
tors of the great Marawar for the 
protection of the pilgrims to Ramis- 
■ seram,'42t, 

Ramnuggur, Gough's indecisive actionr 
at, 603 

Rampfjora, captured by the English, 
44^ ; restored to Jaswant Rao Holkar, 

„4SO'' 

Rampore, Nawabs of, 335 


Ram Raij son of Timma the minister, 
becornes Maharaja- of Vijayanagar, 
94; his pride and insolence, ib. ; de- 
throned by the revolt of Termal Rai, 
93 ; deceives Termal Rai by pretended 
submi.ssion, ih.; recovers the throne, 
ih.; alliance with the Muhammadan 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda, ih. ; 
sacrilege of his Hindu soldiery in 
Muhammadan territory, ib. ; defeated 
and slain in the decisive battle of 
Talikota, 97 ; breaking up of the 
empire, 98 

Ram Raja, See Raja Ram 
Ram Shastri and Madhu Rao, story of, 
343 ; the upright Brahman, 344 : in- 
vestigates the murder of Narain Rao, 
361 ; retires from Poona, ih. 

Rangoon, maritime capital of Burma, 
founded by Alompra, 5x3; British ex- 
pedition to, 5x7 ; repulse of Bunddla, 
518 : advance of Tharawadi, 573 ; 
casting of the big bell, ib. ; petty op- 
pressions of European and American 
strangers, 574; oppression of British 
merchants, 610; captured by British 
troops, 61 1 ; visit of Lord Mayo, 
681 

Rani, or queen, i ; influence over a Raja, 
ib. 

Ranjit^ Singh, the Jit, 346. See also 
Runjeet Singh. 

Ranuji Sindia, dynasty of, 331 ; menial 
duty performed by, 347; rise to rank 
and wealth, 348. See Sindia 
Rivana, Raja of Rikshasas, 40 ; oppress- 
or of the gods, ib ; carries off Siti,, 
ib. ; ifilain by Rima, 42 
Rawlinson, Sir H. at Kandahar, 5541 the 
question of retreat or advance, 561, 
562; his opinion of the gates of 
Somnith, 562, note 

^Raymond, the French general in the 
service of Nizam AH, 400 ; his conduct 
at the battle of Kurdla, 4ox 
Reed, General, Commander-in-chief in 
1857, his resignation, 653, note 
Reinhardt, alias Somers, Sombre, and 
Summ, 302.^ 

Rituparaa, Ra(|a of Ayodhya, 28, note 
Roads of the Moghul empire, 184 
Roe, Sir Thomas, his embassy from 
James the First to the Great Moghul, 
143; landing at Surat, 143, *144 ; visit to 
at Burhanpiir, 145 ; journey to 
Ajrair, ib.; visit to Chit or, ik; me'^t- 
ing with Coryat, ib. ; audience with 
Jehangfr, 145, 146; failur^ of mission, 
146 ; Moghul festivals, 147 ; warnings 
to the Company, 148 
Rohilkund, Lord Clyde's campaign in, 
dfiir 

Rohilla, Afghans, political situation of, 
353 • negotiations of Warren Hastings 
with the Nawab Vizier of Oude, 354 ; 
unfortunate association of the Enj^Hsh 
in the Robilia' war,. 355; ,RohiI,Ias 
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defeated by tbe English, ik ; con- 
demnation of the war by Ciavering, 
Monson, and Francis, 357; charges 
against Warren Hastings, 382 

Rose, Sir , defeats Tantia Topi, 

663 ; his brilliant canpaign in Central 
India, 661, 662 ; his energetic action in 
the Sitana campaign, 670 

Rughoji Bhonsla, Raja of Berar, 331 ; 
family of, sfe, noie; his help im- 
plored by B'aji Rao, ir'433 j his stupe- 
faction at the treaty of Bassein, 434 ; 
his coalition with Daulat Rao Sindia, 
434, 436 ; defeated at Assaye and 
Argaum, 437; sues for peace, 
becomes a feudatory of the British 
government, 438, 439 ; demands the 
restoration of Cuttack and Berar, 451 ; 
his death, 489. See also Bhonsla. 

Rughonath Pundit, leader of the mode- 
rate party at Khatmandu, 576 ; made 
prime minister, 577 ; his retirement, 

578 

Rughonath Rao, afterwards sixth Peish- 
wa, commander of the Mahratta army, 
337 ; supports Ghari-iid-dfn at Delhi, 
advance to Lahore driven out 
of the Punjab by the Afghans, 338 ; 
quarrels with Madhu Rao, 340; violent 
conduct of, zA; plunders Berar and 
Hyderabad. 341; secret correspondence 
with Janoji Bhonsla, 341 ; treacherous 
slaughter of ^ half the ^Nizam^’s army, 
342 ; reconciliation with Nizam AH, 
id.; fresh quarrels with Madhu Rao, 
343 ; imprisonment, id.; opposes Mah- 
adaji Smdia, 348 ; release of, 360 ; 
supported by Sakaram B^pu, id. ; 
second imprisonment, id. : murder of 
Natain^ Rao. ^60, 361 ; implication, 
36% ; sixth Peishwa, zd.l^ and nate; 
befooled by Nizam Ali, 362 ; the 
revolution at Poona, lA; applies fcCr 
help to Bombay, id.; treaty with the 
English at Surat, id. ; intrigues and 
proceedings for his restoration to 
.Poona, 364,' 365 ; throws himself on 
the protection of Sindia, 365 j set 
aside and pensioned uni^r the treaty of 
Salbai, 377 

Rumbold, Sir Thomas, governor of 
Madras, 370; refuses to recall the 
expedition to Mah^, 371 ; sends Swartz 
on a mission of peace to Hyder Ali, 

, id. ; dealings with Balasut Jung re- 
specting Guntoor, 371, 372 j inoppor- 
tune demands upon Nizam AH„ 372 ; 
return to .England, id. 

Run Bahadur,’ -^Mahdrrja of ' Nipa!, 

"■ grandson, of Prithi ' Narain, 465:; .over- 
throws his regent unde, 466, 467 ; t^ 
Nero of Nipa!, 467 ; his madne.ss, 
id.: feigned abdication,^ 468;^ flight 
to Benares, id.; his dealings with the 
English, 469 ; pledges him.self to be- 
come a Swami, id.; his return to Nipal, 
470 ; his murder, 47 x 


Runjeet Singh, rise^ of, 453 ; aggressions 
on the Cis-Sutlej states, 454 ; mission 
of Charles Metcalfe, id.; cajoled by 
Zeman Shah, 546 ; oc'^upies Peshawar, 
551 ; refuse.s to allow the English army 
to pass through the Punjab, 554; his 
administration of the Punjab, 608 
Russian aggression in Persia and Georgia, 
and /ufie ; extension of power and 
influence in Central Asia, 538; ad- 
vances toward.? the ITsbegs, 539; de- 
signs on Herdt, 551 ; expedition to 
Khiva, 554, 555 ; advances in Central 
A-sia, 675 ; dealings with Sher AH, 682 


S. 

SaXdut Am Khan, Suhahdur of Oude, 
2x6; a Persian Shiah, id.; drives back 
the Mahrattas, 220 ; joins the Moghul 
imperial army, id, ; growing power, id.; 
rivalry with Nizam-ul-mulk, 223 ; re- 



id. ; treachery and .suicide, 224 

Saadut Ali, enthroned hy Sir John Shore 
as Nawab Vizier of Oude, 403 ; hoard- 
ing of money, id. 

Sadras, Butch settlement at, 232 ; cap- 
tured by Lord Macartney, 378, neie 

Baku Rao, Mahdraja of the Mahrattas, 
20j» ; vassal of the Moghul, id.; his 
effeminate training, 206 ; death of, 
228, 243, 331 ; his imbecility, 332 

Saiyids, the two, con.spire for the elevation 
of Farrukh Siyar to the throne of Delhi, 
207; successful rebellion, 208 ; hostile 
intrigues of Farrukh Siyar, id.; their 
supremacy at Delhi, 2x2; their fall, 
id.; their jealousy of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
217 

Saka, era of, 54 

Sakaram Bapu, .supports Rughonath Rao 
at Poona, 360; intrigues for the return 
of Rughonath Rao, 364 ; ultimate fate 
of, ^5 

Sdfcuni, brother of Gdndhdrf and uncle 
of the Kauravas, 14 ; a gambler, the 
thrower of false dice, id.; throws the 
dice for Duryodhana, id.; re-appears in 
the Ganges, 27 

Sakuntald, the drama of, written by Kdli- 
ddsa, 6g ; marriage of a Raja with 
a Brahman*s daughter, id. ; super- 
natural incidents. 70; characteristics, id. 

Sdkya Muni, or Gdtama Bujddha, 45; 
his parentage and domestic circum- 
stances, id.; his v'sion, id.; old age, 
disease, and death, id. ; his^ era, id.j, 
sees the religious mendicant, 46 ; 
becomes a mendicant, a recluse, and a 
Buddha, zA; his teaching, z A 

Saldbut; Jung, Nizam of Hyderabad. 
251 j cedes the- Northern Circars to 
the French, 257 ; rupture with Bussy, 
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859 J the help of the EngKsh, 

afc; crkicai position 'm the Dekh^, 
286 ; dethrone and confined, sub- 
sequent fete, ik, note 
Salbai, the treaty of, 377 ; Mahadaji 
. Sindia's attempted violation of, 387 
^e. General Sir Robert, at Jellalabad, 
S57 ; relieved by Pollodc, 563 
Ssuivuhana, era of, S4 

Lieutenant, at the siege of 

&ilsette, is^nd of, coveted by the English, 
344, 343 i ceded to Bombay by Rugho^ 
Bath Rao, 362, 363 ; and by the Mah- 
ratta council of regency, 363; retained 
by Bombay, in accordance mth the 
treaty of S^bai, 377 
Sambhaji the First, son of Sivs^i, 181 ; 
betrayed to Aurangzeb, ik; succeeds to 
the kingdonl of Konkan, note 
Sambhaji the Second, Raja of Koliapore, 
331, note 

Sandrokottos, drives Eudemos <mt of 
Taxila, 50 : identified with Chandna- 
gupta, ib.; his adventures, ik ; ascends 
the throne of Magadha and drives the 
Greeks out of India, ik', alliance with 
l^leukos, ik\ marriage with the 
daughter of Seleukos, m.; his palace, 
5i‘ : body-guard of Tartar women, 160, 
note . 

Sanffcrmano, Father, authentic details 
of the atrocities of Bhodau iPhra in 
Burma, 514^ 

Sanjaya, minister and charioteer, his 
mission to the Pfindavas, xp ; his 
position, 2)5., nOie; feilure of the 
mission, 20 ‘ 

Sankhara Achdrya, the apostle of the 
Smartals, 410, imAnote 
Santdis, revolt of, 624 ; suppression, ik 
Santanu, Mahdraja of Hastindpur, 2 ; 
claimed descent from Bharata, iki 
marriage with a young damsel, ihr, the 
dreadtui vow of his son, Bhishma, 

Khan, son of Shuja Klian, 263 ; 
favourite grandson of Mursheci Kuli 
Khan, 263, 264 ; outwitted by his father, 
264; succeeds to the throne of Mur- 
shedabad, 265 ; insolent tyranny, ih , ; 
insults the family of Jagat Seth, ik ; 
destruction, 266 

Saraswatl, goddess of learning and 
mythical wife of Brahma, 64; con- 
ception and worship of, ib . ; identified 
with the Indus river, z 5 ., note 
Sarayu, river, the modern Gogra, 28, 

the capital of Sahu, the grandson 
i?aji, 33X ; Tara Bai's intrigues at, 
334 ; invested by Balaji Rao's troops, 
♦•he pageant Raja of, brought 
, his proposed 
government, 
resuscitated, 616 ; his 
pretensions,, 616, 6x7 ; 


dethroned, 617 ; adoption refused to 
his successor, ib. ; lapse of the Raj. ih. 
Sati, or Suttee, absence of, iir the war of 
the Mahi Bhirata, 23, note 
Satrughna, third son of Basaratha, 29 
Sawant Waree, 331, note 
Saymbrumbaukum, the great water-tank 
of, 409 

Scythians, the Royal, 123, note ; pro- 
bably the Moghuls, 

Seedees or Sidis of Jinjeera and Surat, 
330, and note 

Sep:owlie, the treaty of, 475, 476 
Seistan, Sher AIi*s grievances respect- 
ing, 682 

Seleukos, alliance with Sandrokottos, 50; 

marriage of his daughter, ik 
Selim, Prmce, son of Akbar. , 5 “^^ Jehan- 
gk 

Selimghur, the state prison at Delhi, 
211,654 
Serais, 185 

Serfoji, adopted son of the Raja of 
Tanjore, his claims to the throne of, 
422 ; imprisoned by Arnar Singh, ib. ; ' 
suspected bribery of Madras pundits, 
ib. ; a cypher Raja, 423 
Seringapatam, Hyder AIi*s life at, 377 ; 
captured by Cornwallis, 395 ; stormed 
by General Harris, 407 ' 
Serpent-worship amongst the Manaris, 
188 

Sethipati, title of, granted to the an- 
cestors of the great Marawar, 421, 
note 

Shah Abbas the Second, of Persia, 
threatens Aurangzeb, 170 
Shah Alam, eldest son of Aurangzeb, 
172 ; commander of the Muhammadan 
army against Siyaji, zb. ; the sham re- 
bellion, 172, 173 ; takes a part in the 
war in Rajpfitana, 178 ; struggles with 
Azam Shah, 203 ; ascends the throne 
under the name of Bahadur Shah, ik ; 
relations with Madras, ik ; reign, 203^ 
204; operations against the Sikhs, 
205 ; death, ib. 

Shah Alam, eldest son of Ahmad Shah, 
and known ^ as the Shahzada, 279 ; 
threatens Bengal, ik ; Clive’s dealings 
with, 281 ; proclaimed Padishah under 
the name of Shah Alam, 291 ; threatens 
Patna, ib. ; defeated by Mir Kasim, 
293 » negotiations with Camac, ih. ; in- 
stallation at Patna, ib. ; letters of inves- 
titure, 293, 294 ; secret negotiations wh h 
Vansittart, 294; accompanies Shu/a- 
ud-(iauia into Behar, 30^.^; joins the 
English, _ 30|. ; converted by Clive into 
an imperial idol for the resuscitation of 
the Moghul empire, 310 ; dealings \vith 
Clive at Allahabad, 312 ; becomes a 
puppet Padishah, 314 ; his firman to 
Clive, ik ; the second firman, 317 ; 
dealings with Hyder AH, ik, note;. 
throws himself into the hands of the 
Mahrattas and returns to Delhi, 318 ; 
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Mahadajl Sindia’s amlsitious designs 
on, 348 ; political results of his flight 
from Allahabad to Delhi, 351 \ sever- 
ance^ of all political ties with the 
English, £5. ; forfeiture of his claim 
to tribute, 352 ; weak dependence on 
the Amir of Amirs, 385 ; invites Ma- 
hadaji Sindia to Delhi, zA ,* disavows 
Sindians demands for chout, 387 ; a state 
prisoner at Muttra, £A ; interviews 
with Mr. Charles Malet, 388 ; his 
fallen state, £A ; leaves Muttra for 
Delhi, 390 ; blinded by Gholam Kadir, 
391 ; taken by General Lake under the 
protection of the British government, 
437 

Shah Jehan, son of JFehangir, reported 
intrigues against his elder brother, 
Khumi, 148 ; his character, £3. ; as- 
pirations for the throne, 150; takes 
charge of Khurra, 151 ; implicated^ in 
the murder of his brother, £^. ; excites 
the wrath of Jehangir, £A ; plots with 
Asof Khan for seizing the imperial 
treasures at Agra, 151 ; sack of Agra, 
£A; defeat at Delhi, 15 a; ravages in 
Bengal, £5. ; flight to the south, zb. ; 
sham death and burial, 153; pro- 
claimed Padishah, ih . ; sends an em- 
bassy to Persia to demand Bujdki, £A ; 
obscurity of his reign, ib . ; his love of 
flattery, ik ; spite against the Portu- 
guese, 153 ; wreaks his vengeance on 
Hughli, 154; builds the new city_ of 
Jehanabad, near old Delhi, isspbuilds 
the Taj Mahal, ib . ; zenana influences, 
156, 157 ; his four sons, 157 ; his 
rumoured death, 158 ; his captivity at 
Agra, 160; imprisoned for life by his 
son Aurangzeb, 161 ; his mysterious 
death, 169 . 

Shah Shuja, Amir of Afghanistan, his^ 
reception of Elphinstone’s mission at 
Peshawar, 454, note; previously ap- 
pointed governor of Peshawar by 
Zemdn Shah, 546 ; supplants his 
brother Mahmfld on the throne of 
I^bul, 548 ; driven out*by Mahmfld 
and the Barukzais, z*A; becomes a 
pensioner of the British government 
at Lfldhiana, ib . ; refuses t,o be a puppet 
king in the hands of the Barukzais, 
550; supplanted on the throne of 
Kdbul by Dost Muhammad, 551 ; 
J3ritish government dethrone the Dost 
and restore Shah Shuja to Kdbul, 
553* 554 r unpopular rule, SS^.J 
monopolises the Bala PItssar, 557 ; his 
perilous position, 560 ; murdered by 
the Barukzais, 561^ 

Shahs of Persia, their rule, 221 
Shahrj-'jSr, youngest son of Jehangfr, 
150; intrigues of Ndr Mahal, £A; his 
expedition to Persia, 151 ; captured 
and blinded, 153 

Shahzada, his claims to Bengal, Behair, 

, and Orissa* 279 ; flight fi*om Delhi, 


281; correspcncience with Give, ik; 

' defeat and flights, 282; generosity of 
Clive, ib. ; becomes P^ishah. See 
Shah Alam 

Shaista Khan, uncle of ' Aurangzeb, 
appointed Viceroy of the Dekhan, 
168 ; captures Poona, £A ; attacked by 
Sivaji, ik; his suspicions of Jaswant 
Singh, ik 

Shastri, Head, his, importance in the 
Mahratta constitution, 334 and note 
Shelton, Brigadier, in Afghanistan, 537 ; 

fails to enter KSbul, 558 
Sher Khan - the Afghan, 123 ; gulls 
Humdyun, 123, 126; defeats Humdyunj 
126 ; his rule m Hindustan, 227 ^ 

Sher All Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 
Jewish features of, 121, mie;^ Ms 
rivalry with Afzal Khan, 676 ; his re- 
cognition by the^ British government, 
ik ; treacherous imprisonment of Afzal 
Khan, ik; mad..ess at the murder of 
his first-born, 676, 677 ; flight to Kan- 
dahar, 677 ; recognised by Sir John 
Lawrence as ruler of Kandahar, ik ; 
his futile effort to recover his throne, 
677, 678 ; flight to Herdt, 678 ; his 
sudden restoration to the throne at 
Kabul, ik; dealings with Sir John 
Lawrence, 678, 679 ; , conference at 
Umbaila with Lord Mayo, 679 ; his 
grievances, 679, ^ 680 ; estrangement, 
682 ; dealings with Russia, ik; war 
with England, 683 ; death, ik 
Sher Singh, reputed son of Runject Singh, 
becomes Maharaja of Lahore, 592; 
begs English help against the army of 
‘ the Khdlsa, ik; his violent death, ik 
Sher Singh, an influential Sikh Sirdar, 
sent to co-operate with Edwardes 
against Mfllraj at Multan, 602 ; de- 
serts the English, ik; his cold recep- 
tion by Miilraj, 603 ; ^es to Lahore, 
ik; doubtful battle of Chilianwallah, 
^3, ^4 ; the final defeat at Gua«rat, 
604 

Shiahs, antagonism with Sunnis, 157;^ 
their tenets, ib; in Persia, 221 
SMtab Rai, rise of, 305 ; his proccedmgs 
in Oude, ik; negotiations between the 
Nawab Vizier, Shuja-ud-daula, and 
the English, 3^3, 306 ; becomes deputy 
Nawab at Patna, 309, 319. 321 ; alarm 
at the coming 02 Mr. George Van- 
sittart, 324; aftful behaviour, 324, 
325; failings, 325; origin and rise, 
325, 326 ; labours to alleviate the famine 
in Bengal, 32E ; charges against, 330 ; 
acquittal, ik; death, ib.;^ Mill s ac- 
ceptance of the acquittal, £3., note 
Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), 
works out the permanent land settle- 
ment, 389 ; Governor-General, 399 » 

his capacity, ik; refuses to help Nizam 
AJi against the Mahrattas, 399,^ 40c ; 
his weadeness, 403 ; turns attention to 
Oude, tb.; embarks for Europe, tb-% 
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return to tlie |Jollcy of," 448 ; ^ves up 
Burmese political refugees, 516 
Showers, Brigadier, pursuit of the rebels 

■' 'by, 651 ■ ■ ■ , 

Shuja, son of Shah Jehan, 157 ; Viceroy 
of Bengal, ik’; a Shiah, ik\ defeated 
by Sulaiman and Jai Singh, 159 ; by 
Amir Jumia, 161; flight to ^akan, 
his alleged death, zA; supposed 
re-appearance in Afghanistan, 274 
Shuja Khan, profligated son-in-law of 
Mursbed Kuli Khan, 263 ; outwits his 
son at Murshedabad, 264 ; easy reign, 
tk\ death, 265 

Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Vliier of Oude, 
son and successor.of Sufdar Jung, 280, 

; harbours the Shahzada, 281 ; his 
ambitious views, ib>\ schemes to secure 
the Bengal provinces, 302, 303 ; re- 
pulsed at Patna, 303 j further schemes 
and return to Oude. zA; defeated at 
Buxar by Hector Munro, 304 ; flight 
to . the Rohilla country, 2*3.; negotia- 
tions with the English, tk\ final defeat 
and surrender, 305, 306; the restora- 
tion of Oude to, 309, 310 ; converted 
by Lord Clive into an ally of the Eng- 
lish, 3T2 ; threatened by the Mahrattas, 
352 claims against the Rohillas, 353 ; 
applies for an English brigade, £k ; 
negotiations with Warren Hastings 
at Bences, 354 j his cowardice and 
cruelty in the Rohilla war, 355 : treaty 
with Faiz-ullah Khan, the Rohilla, zk; 
his death, 357 ; his apparent bribe of 
ten lakhs to Warren Hastings, 382 
Sah Koh, mount2uns of Afghanistan, 540, 
and 

Sam, invaded by the Hng of Burma, 
510 

Sikhs, fotindation of a brotherhood, 204 ; 
religious tenets, £ 3 ,; vengeance against 
persecution, 205 ; operations of Baha- 
dur Shah, z 3 , ; defeat and wholesale 
executions, 21 1; invasion of Hindustan, 
585 ; dangerous power of the army of 
the Khdlsa, 592; invade British terri- 
tory, 593, 594 ; cross the Sutlej in 
force, 595 : treacherous generals, z 3 . ; 
defeated at Moodkee, 596; ousted 
from Ferozeshahar, £ 3 ,; flight to the 
Sutlej, £ 3 .; hostilities renewed, £ 3 .; 
defeated at Aliw'al, £ 3 » ; defeated at 
Sobradn, 597, 598; close of the first 
war with England, 598; growing dis- 
section, ,600 ; general outbreak, 602 ; 
joined by Afghans, 604 ; defeated at 
Guzerat, 604 ; fight the battle of Chili- 
anwallah, 603, 604, Punjab and 
Runjeet Singh 

Sikri,^ defeat of Rajpdts by Bdber, 125 
Siladitya, empire of, 56 ; ** Mahdraja 
Adhiraj, ** £ 3 . ; his tolerance in religion, 
£ 3 .; the field of happiness at Pray^ga, 
.56, 57 ; ^ imperial afm''giving, £ 3 * . , 
Simla, built on territory ceded by Nipal, 

' 476 ' ' 


Sinde, Arab . invasion of, 73; conjjuerrf 
'by Ahmad Shah DuranI, 543 ; its his- 
tory previous to the English conquest, 
565 ; cause and conduct of the war, £ 3 . ; 
conquest of.^ by Sir 'Charles Napier, 
£ 3 .; annexation, £ 3 . 

Sindias of Gwalior, rise of the family, 
218, 331 

Sindia, Ranuji, founder of the family, 
originally keeper of the Peishwa’s 
slippers, 347 

Sindia, Mahadaji, an illegitimate son of 
Ranuji, his rise to power, 347; con- 
ducts S!iah Alam from Allahabad to 
Delhi, 348; places him on. the throne 
of Delhi, 351 ; calls on the English to 
pay tribute for Bengal, 352 ; refused, 
£ 3 .; interferes in Poona affairs, 364; 
capture of Gwalior by Captain Pwham, 
366; negotiates the treaty of Salbai, 
37^* 377 ; rewarded with the cession of 
English conquests in Guzerat, 3777 
guarantee for the treaty of Salbai, 
385 ; his designs on Delhi and Poona, 
£ 3 .; invited to Delhi, £ 3 .; founds a new 
Mahratta kingdom in the Doab, 386 ; 
his French battalions under De Boigoe, 
£ 3 .; murder of Afrasiab, z'A ; demands 
chout for Bengal and Behar, 387 ; re- 
buffed by the English, £ 3 *; hqrt by the 
appointment of a Resident at Poona, 
zA; compelled to retreat from Muttra to 
Gwalior, 388 ; refuses to JoinComwalKs 
against lippu, 394 ; his commanding 
TOsition, 397 ; installation of the 
Peishwa at Poona as deputy of the 
Great Moghul, 397, 398; persists in 
holding the Peishwa^s slippers, 398 ; 
mock humility, £ 3 > ; his demands on the 
Peishwa, £ 3 . ; counter demands of Nana 
Farnavese, £ 3 .; his death, 399 
Sindia, Daulat Rao, succeeds Mahadaji 
Sindia as Mah4raja of Gwalior, 399 ; 
his intrigues with Baji Rao Peishwa, 
402 ; plunders Poona, ^ £ 3 . ; narrow 
escape from assassination, 403; pre- 
vents Baji Rao from forming an alliance 
with Lord Wellesley, 405 ; stubbornly 
resists ail overtures from the English 
to join in the defence of India against 
the Afghans under Zeraan Shah, 428 ,* 
helps Baji Rao against Holkar, 432; 
decisive defeat of the united armies at 
Poona, f'A; stupefied at the treaty of 
Bassein, 434 ; forms a junction wCh 
the Ehonsla Raja of Berar, z 3 .; falls 
to induce Jaswant Rao Kdlkar to join 
them, £ 3 .; Wxcites the alarm of Lord 
Wellesley by his French battalions, 
£ 3 .; vacillating dealings with Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, 436; defeated at 
Assaye and Argaum, 437 ; negotiations 
with Wellesley and Malcolm, 438; story 
of his minister, Old Brag,*’ £ 3 ,, 
offers to co-operate with the English 
against Jaswant Rao Holkar, 442 ; 
treachery of his officers, 442 ; bMuglil 
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to Hs senses-, 444*, difficulty witli his 
overgrown amtiy, 452;^ ravages Udai- 
pur, 456; entertains Pindharies, 458; 
dreaded by the Court of Birectoi^, 

460 ; his evasive attitude, 482 ; out- 
witted by Lord Hastings, 483 ; ultima- 
tum of the British government, 
unlucky discovery of his treacherous 
negotiations with Nipal, 484 ; con- 
cludes a new treaty with the British 
e:overnment- db.\ dies mthout heirs, 

■ 

Sindia, Jankoji Rao, adopted by Bairn 
Bai, the widow of Baulat Rao, 527; 
Baiia Bai bent on being queen regent 
for life, ih.\ civil war, ib.\ Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck refuses to interfere, ih% 
recognition of Jankoji Rao by the 
British government, 3284 settlement 
of Gwalior affairs, z^.; weak and dis- 
tracted government, 566 ; overgrown 
army, 567 ; dies without heirs, ib. 

Sindia. Tyaji Rao, adopted by Tara Bai, 
the widow of Tankoji Rao, 567;^ dis- 
putes about the regency, 368 ; I^rd 
Ellenhorotigh outwitted by Tara Bai, 
ib.x defeat of the army of Gwalior at 
Maharajpore and Punniar, 569 ; settle- 
ment of Gwalior affairs, ib . ; loyalty 
of Jyaji Rao during the sepoy mutiny, 
652 

Singhs, the Sikh H on-warriors of Guru 
Govind, 587 . , . £ 

Sirdars, the Afghani m the service o£ 
Nadir Shah, 542 J leave the Persian 
army and return to Kandahar, zA; 
elect Ahmad Abdali to be their Shal^ 
5431 prosperity under Ahmad Shan 
Dtirani, 543, 544? starved and im- 
prisoned by Payendah Shah, 345? 
leaders of the Sikh Misls, 589 ; Pun- 
tan and Pindhari types of, 588, 589- 
See also Timur Shah and Zeraan 
Shah 

Sitd, wife of Riima, 29 ; accompanies 
Rdma on his exile, 32 ; worships the 
Ganges, 33 ; worships the Jumna, 34 » 
her abduction by Rdvftna, 40 ? 
ordeal of purity, 42 ; cruelly aban- 
doned by R^ma, 43 ; residence at 
Chitra-kilta, ib. ; her two ^ sons, , 
reconciliation with Rdma, ib. 

Sitabuldi, battle of, 490* 49i- ^ 

Sitana, the villages of, 667, 668 ; mha- 
^3ited by Hindu fanatics, 668 ; the 
British campaign under Sir Nevihe 
Chamberiwtn, 668-670 . ■ 

Siva, or Mahadeva, his place in the 
religion of the Turanians, ^?, tp 
modem Hindu belief, 63 ; resolved by 
the Brahmans into the Supreme 
Being, 65 ;* idol pillar of, at Somnath, 
76 ; destroyed by Mahmdd, 77 » wor- 
ship of at Conjeveram, 409; w^ 
shipped by the Smartals, 410 ; 

j-r-r • aVvhnrred hv the 


Sivaganga Raja, or little Marawar^422» 

fiobe ; feud with the Toiidiman, ^. r ^ 

Sivaji the Mahratta, his 

as a rebel and a freebooter n 
mountains of the Konkan, ^ 

early career in the .neighb^^prhoo ^ _ 
Poona, 166; Rapjfft Jf 

worshipper of Siva and 
reverence for Brahmans, ib. . 
for crating an army, H- ; 
the tigeris claws, i67; .aIhaTO$ , 

Aurangzeb, ib. ; compromise with 
Bijapur, 168; aggressions on the 

Moghuls, ib. ; night attack on 

Shaista Khan, ib. ; his 

plunder of Surat, 169 ; cajls Surat ms 
treasury, ib.; scheme 
for entrapping the mountain { 

Sivaji Imtered and 
audience with Aurangzeb at Ueh» 
171; wrath at his reception, 
strange escape from Z„i 

attacked by a force of Moghuls 
Rajputs under Shah 
sham rebellion, ib . ; wanness 
173 ; organises a system 01 

mail, or chout, 175 ; instaUed as Ma- 

hdraja of the Konkan, ib. J 
in the Lower Carnatic, rju » “is 
death, ib. ^ 

Slave-kings, Afghan ® V?Snde 

Sleeman, Colonel, his report on Oude, 
ds3 , 

Smartal Brahmans, the sect of, 4^9' 4ro » 
creed and distinctions, 4rc? non-prac- 
tice of the Chakrdntikam, 4^5^ _ 

Smith, General, commanding the Poon 
Subsidiary Force, 488 ; 
at Poona, 489; sets out m 
Baji Rao, ib . ; defeats the army o 
Baji Rao at Ashti, 4^ , 

Smith, Sir Harry, defeats the Sikhs at 

Smith^Uof^elBmrd, Chief Engineer at 
the siege of Delhi, 653, note 
Sohradn, the battle of, 597* 59« , 

Somn^h, 76; the great temple at, z A , 
battle of, ib . ; recovery 
wood gates captured by Mahmud, 
Spencer, Mr., succeeds Vansittart as 
governor at Calcutta, 306 ; 
bargaining with Muhammad Re^ 
Khan respecting the succession of the 
Nawabship of Bengal and Behar, zA, 
and note; Clive's anger at, 309 ^ 

Srdddha, performed by Bharata, 30 » 
description of, fi5., note 
Sringav^ra, the modem Sungroor, &c., 

defence 

StfveS’Z^Mmoves np the 
derabad Subsidiary Fotc« 

Poona, 433 ; co-operates with Colonel 
Wellesley against Sindia and Rughoji 
Rhnn&lft. 4^5 
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from the King of Franco, 3645 atten- 
tions of Nana, Famavese, 

St. Thom^, Portuguese settlement at, 
192 ; captured by the generals of the 
Sultan of Golkoiida, ik\ by the P’rehch, 

Stoddart, Colonel, his pubEc execudon 
at Bokhara,' 563, 564'. 

Subahdar, 181; the common name for 
'Viceroy of a province, x8o, note 
Subder Ali, son 'of Dost .^i, Nawah of 
the Carnatic,. 236 : outwitted by Chun- 
der Sahib, ib . ; alarm at the Mahmtas, 
*37 » agreement with the Mahrattas, ' ■ 
to. ; proclaimed Nawab, ib* ; threat- 
ened by Njzam-ul-nmlk., ih*^ \ |«!r- 
plexity, 238, 239 ; levies contributmns 
for the .Mahrattas, 239 ; assassination, 
ib. 

Subhadrd, the sister of Krishna, marries 
Aquna, 13 

Subzl Mundi, or vegetable market, an 
old suburb at Delhi, 655 ^ . 

Sudder, or Company’s judicial courts, 
356, mte 

Sddras, or cultivators, :one of the. four 
. great castes, 59 j not ** wearers of the 
' , thread,** : ib. % probably of , Turanian , . 
origin, ih*\ contemned by the Smar- 
tals, 410 ; separate quarters in towns, 
412 

Sufdar Jung, Nawab of Oude, 279, 
280. notes 

Sugriva, the monkey .Raja, Ms alKance 
■ with Rdnia, 4 x 

Sukwar Bal, .wife of Mahdraja Sahu, her , 
intrigues and vow, 33a ; aruel death ■ 
by Mtz, 333 

Sulaiman, mountains of, the north-west 
frontier adopted by Lord .Dalhouste, 

Sulaimao, son of Bara, 159 ; escapes to 
Kashmir, 161 ; betrayal, ib * , . ^ . 

Sumru, his massacre of the English.' .at 
Patna, 302 ; his flight into Oude, ih. 

Ms suirender demanded . from . the 
Nawab Vixier, 304, 305,; suhs-^ueat 
career, 304, 305, notes 
Sumpthur, death of the Raja of, 528 ; Mvfl . 
wars, ib.\ refusal of Loud WiiLam 
Bentinck to interfere, 5.5^ j terrible 
catastrophe, ih. 

Sunnis, their tenets, 157;. antagonism 
with the Shiahs, ih . ; fierce contest 
with SMas at Kdbul, S47* ^daughter 
of Kuialbashes, 

Supreme Courts of Judicature oreated 
at the three Presidency capitals, 356, 

• and mte 

' SoraJ Mai, the Jdbhetp, 346 ; ■ his dealings • 
With the Moghuls, tb*i surrounded and 
slain, ih, '. 

SurM-ud-daula, grandson ■ of AHvardt 
.Khan, .2%; evil character, ib,i bitter- 
. ness against the English, ib , ; . succeeds 
hm grandfather as K.awab at Mur- 
shedafaad,. 2^ ; .marches against Cal- 


cutta, ib. ; entry into the captured town, 
271 ; author of the , tragedy " of the 
Bladk Hole, 271, 272 ; alarm at the 
advan^ . of the . English, 273, ^ 274; 
vaallations, zb.; hostility towards the 
English, 274; .general conspiracy 
against the Nawab, ^ zb. ; defeat , at 
• i^ssy, 27s ; taken prisoner and mur- 
dered, 277 

Sural, appearance of English .at, 142, 
143; landing of .Sir .Thomas Roe, 143, 
144 ; captured by . Mahrattas, . 169 ; 
called the treasury of Sivaji, /A; de- 
scribed ?by ' Dr* Fryer in the reign of 
Aurangxeb, 193, 194 ; factory at, re- 
moved to Bombay, 198; successful, 
war operations of the English against 
the Moghuls, ib.; Abyssinian admirals, 
or Seedees, of. ■ 330;;.' treaty at, between 
. Rughooath. Rao and the . English at 

■ Bombay, 362, 363.' ^ '. ..• 

Sflrya, the sun-god, Vaidik worship of, 

■ 62.;. ancestor' of. '.the.. Rajpdts,: fA' ..^ 
Suttee,^ abolition.' of,, by Lord WilEain 

Bentinck,. 537" 

Swamis, worshipped . as gods , by^ Brah- 
mans, 6$ ; their ceremonies of initiation 
and confirmation. 415 416 
. Swarga, the heaven of I ndrUj 27, ^otOp 
62' ■ ' . ; ' ' . 

Swartz, the m.issionary in Tanjore, his 
mission to.Hyder AIi, 371 . ; his descrip- 
tion .of' Hyder .AH’s, palace life and' 
administration, at . Scrmgapatam, . 377, 
378 ; Ms ...description .of Mahratta. rale 
.•m Tanjore, 421, 4.22. ' 

Swatis, their behaviour in. the . Sitan 
campaign, 669, 670; interference' of the' . 
Akhoond, ib. 

Swayamvara,'or ** self-choice,** an .ancient" 
marriage festival, ' 10 ; that of Draupadl, 
a Rajpdt romance, ro, 11; that, of 
DamayantI, 70, 71 j.that of the princess 
' .'.of KanouJ, 78 ;..inodera relic of, 131: 
Sydenham, Captain, Resident at Hyder- 
. ■ abad, his description. of the Pmdharie% 
458 ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Symes, Coloq^l, Ms mission to Ava, 
516' 


.T, " 

Tagara, the in.odem Deoghur, 100, 

' 

Taj Mahal at Agra, description, of, 155 ; 
built by Shah Jehan as th' ■piaiisokum 

■ c.f his favouste mfe, 156 ; occupied by 
Mr. Malet, 387 

Talains, people of the lower Irawadi 
. See Pegu 

TaMkdars of Oude, 403 and note; their 
oppressive raie in Oude, 623: harshly 
treated after the annexation, .625 ; 

■ genera! insurrection during the Sepoy 

■ mutiny, 64^ 

Tallkota, decisive battled'’ between.. the. 
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Muliammadan Sultans of the Delchan 
and tke Hindu Raja of Vijayanagar, 
97 

Tanul country, 85 ; language, note 
Tanjore, kingdom of, south of the Kole- 
roon, 233 ; Rajas of, originally Naiks or 
viceroys, under the Maharajas of Vi- 
jayanagar, id. ; water supply depen- 
dent on Tri&hifiopoly, 233, 420; con- 
quered by the Mahrattas in the seven- 
teenth .-century, 420 ; English aggres- 
sion.'* on, 244; hostile demands of 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Jung, 
247 ; delays of the Raja, id. ; aggres- 
sions of Nawab Muhammad Ali, 369 ; 
restored to the Raja by Lord Pigot, 
id. ; brought under British rule, 420 ; 
death of the Raja, 422 ; disputed suc- 
cession,/^.; Raja reduced to a pageant, 
42;^ ; extinction of the dynasty, 620 
Tantia Topi, the Mahratta Brahman in 
tfic semce of Nana Sahib, 651; his 
military genius, 2 A, noie; defeats 
General Windham at Cawnpore, 660 ; 
routed by Sir Hugh Rose, 662 ; in- 
trigues at Gwalior, id. ; raises a new 
rebel army, 662, 663 ; defeated, id. ; 
pursued, captured, and executed, 663, 
664 ; a type of the old Peishwas, 664 
Tantras, mystic literature of the Tura- 
nians, 60 

Tara Bai, widow of Raja Ram, her in- 
trigufes at Satara, 332 and noie; her 
career, id. ; befooled by Balaji Rao, 
333 the ordeal of Raja Ram, id. ; her 
obstinacy, 335, 336; general recon- 
ciliation, 336 ; death of, ^30 and nofe 
Tara Bai, widow of Jankoji Rao Sindia, 
567 ; adopts Jyaji Rao, id. ; assumes 
the regency, 568 : excites the wrath of 
Lord Ellenborough, id. ; war against 
the army of Gwalior, 569 ; the regency 
intrusted to a council of six nobles, 
id. ^ ‘ 

Tartar invasions, 80 ; Tartars under Ti- 
mdr Shah, 88 ; ruling tribe known as 
the Moghuls, 123 

Tartar women, imperial body-guard of, 
160, 161, and naie 

Tavernier, his description of Indian tra- 
vel, 185, 187 

Taxiles, his kingdom in the Punjab, 47 ; 
his submission to Alexander, id. ; his 
city of Taxiia identified >.dth Attock, 
668 , »£?/<? 

Tf Smeh, commander of the- army of 
the Kh^lsa, 393; his treache^-y, 595; 
left to wa^ General littler at Feroze- 
pore, 595, 596 ; flight *om Feroze- 
. shahar, 596 ; flight at f-obradn, 597 
Telin^ country, situated in the eastern 
Dekhan, 84; conquered by AIfi.-ud- 
din, 85 ; seat of the Telugu, language, 
85, 

Tenasserim, province of British Burma, 
its position, 50b, mie; ceded to the 
English, 519 


Terai, the forest at tfte base of the lower 
Himalayan slopes, 462 ; cause of dis- ' 
pute in the negotiations between Eng- 
land and Nipai, 475, 476 

Termal Rai, the mad Mabdraja of Vijay- 
anagar, 9$; calls in the Muhamma- 
dans, id.; does homage to the Sultas 
of Bydpur, id. ; betrayed by Ram Rai» 
id. ; outrageous proceedings in the 
palace, 96 ; his suicide, id. 

Thakurs, or feudatory nobles of Rajpfl- 
tana, their refractory character, 524 ; 
their conflicting councils, 525, 526 » 
contest with J hota Ram at Jaipur, 5^9 

Thapa family of Nipai. See Bhim-Seinr 
Thapa 

Tharawadi, brother of the king of Burma, 
his absurd boasting in the first Burmese 
war, 518 ; becomes king of Burma, 572; 
expels the British Residency, 573 ; his 
empty threats, id.; his disappearance, 
id. 

Thibet, geographical position of, 460? 
invaded by the Ghorkas, 465 ; Bogie's 
mission to, id. mte; Turner's mission, 
id. 

Thugs, or stranglers, execution of, 2825 
mSe and female, 186, 187 

Timur Mirza, Shah of Afghanistan, 544 J 
his rebelhous subjects, 2^.; his venge- 
ance, 545 ; remorse, madness, and 
death, id. 

Timm Shah, invades the Punjab and 
Hindustan. 87, 88 ; invades India, 122 

Tippu, Sultan, son of Hyder Ali, 378 1 
treaty with Lord Macartney, id. ; war 
with the Peishwa, 388 ; dangerous 
power of, 392 ; enmity against the 
English, id.; dealings with Nizam Ali* 
the French and Mahrattas, id. ; attack 
on Trayancore, 392, 393 ; desolates the 
Carnatic, 394 ; bewilderment and sub- 
mission to Lord Cornwallis, 395 ; an 
ally of France, 404; a hostile alliance* 
405 ; displays open hostility, 406 ; re- 
fuses explanations, id., overwhelmed > 
id. ; refuses humiliation, id. ; death and 
character, 407 ; his palace and adminis- 
tration described by Buchanan, 413 5 
his aggressions in Coorg, 531 

Todar Mai, employed by Akbar to cany 
out the revenue settlement, 139 

Tod, Captain, afterwards Colonel, his 
active interference in Rajputana. 5«4 » 
his Annals and Antiquities Maias-* 
than, id. note 

Todd, Major D'Axey, his withdraw® 
from Heirit, 555 ; his fate, 556 
■ Tondiman,PoIigar,helps Major Lawrence 
and Nawab Muhammad All duiiii^ 
the siege of Trichinc^oly by thei 
French, 254 ; his wrath at the Nawah's 
dealings with the Mysore regent,, 256 ; 
Ms feud with the Sivaganga Rajas, 421* 
note 

Tongso Penlow, or govemew of eastern 
Bhutan, 67a, 675 
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Took, principality of, founded by Amir 
Khan, 455, 484 

^onk Kampoora. »SVtf Rampoora 
Tonngoo, its position in the interior of 
Burma, 504, 

Toy-cart, the Sanskrit drama of, 72 ; 
story of, zA; unsatisfactory denoue- 
ment, 73 

Tiavancore, Raja of, attacked by Tippu 
Sultan, 392, 393 

Trichmopoiy, kingdom of, 233 ; war of 
the succession, 235 ; interference of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 236 : treacher- 
ously seized by Chunder Sahib, zA; 
occupied by Muhammad AH, 251 : 
closely besieged by Chunder Sahib 
and the French, iA; relieved by Clive's 
occupation of Arcot, 252, 253; English 
tnumphant, 255 ; importance of, as the 
_ key to the Hindu Camadc, /A 
Tnmbukji Dainglia, the minister of Baji 
Rao, 478 ; implication in the murder 
of Gungadhiir Sbastri, 479, 480 ; sur- 
irendered to the English and confined, 
xA; his romantic escape, /A; his army 
of rebels, 481 ; captured and confined. 

. 

Tnvadi, victory of Dupicix at, 248 
Tughlakabad, capital of the Tughlak 
Sultans, 86 

Tughlak, Turkish governor of Punjab, 
S6 ; captures Delhi, founder of the 
dpasty of Tughlak Sultans, Sea 
Muhammad Tughlak 
Tukaji Holkar. Holfcar 
Tulsf Bai . assumes the government of 
Indore, 454 ; declares for the Peishwa, 

492 ; barbarously murdered, st*A 
Turanians, relics of, 60; their reli^on 
turning on the mysteries of life and 
death, t’A 

Turkey, Sultan of, makes "war on the 
Portuguese in India, 106 
Turks and Afghans, 74 et seq. 

Turner, his mission to Thibet, 465, 

. mU • 


V. 

XJuAiPtm, or Oodevpore, foundation of, 
X32 ; Kana hi, maitnamS ms mdcpciid- 
cnce,i73 : rejects the insolent demands 
of Aurangzeb, 178; quarrel between 
Jaipur Todhpore respeaing the 
Kpa s daughter, 455, 456; unsuccess- 
ful appeals of the Rana for British 
interference, 456; murder of the prin- 
cess, 457 ■ 

TJdai Singh, Rana of Chitdr, 132; founds 
Udaipur, £ 5 . ; his vow, id* 

Uj^, kingdom of, 54; scene of the 
Toy-cart, 72; victory of Aurangzeb 
. at, J59, 160 . ^ ■ 

Ulam^., the collective body of Muham- 
mad^ lawyers and divines, 135; 
hated by Abul Fazl, id.; their autho- 


rity derided and usurped by Akbar, 
3:30 * 

Umballa, conferencebetween Lord Mavo 
and Sher AH at, 670 

Umbeyla Pass, position of the British 
campaign, 

Umra Smgh, prince of Jodhpur, his 
refractoiy conduct at the court of 
bhahjehan, 154, 155 

Umntsir, the religious centre of the 
Sikhs, 588 

Upaddsa imparted by Gurus, 415, 416 
and wie t , 


‘•'j oruuna as agent 
oi the Bengal government, 363 
Usbegs, drive Baber out of Bokhara, 
X24; the foes of Persia, 221 ; serve in 
Shah, 224; states 
of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, 
S39 5 Kussian advances, id. / 


V. 

Vaii 5 ik hymns and Vaidik gods, 61, 63 ; 

moral influence, 63 
Vaidika Brahmans, 411, 412 
Vaishnavas, the sect of, 409, 41 1 ; their 
creed and distinctions, iA 
Vaisyas, or merchants, one of the four 
great castes, 13, wie. 

Vaka, a cannibal Asura slain by Bhima, 
9; the story apparently an allegorical 
fiction, zd, note. 

Vallabhi Rajas supplant the Guptas, 54 
Valmild, his hermitage. 34; the mythi- 
cal author of the Rdmdyana,34, 43 
Vansittart, Mr., succeeds Holweli as 
govetnor of Bengal, 287, 291 ; 

vacillating proposals for a deputy 
Isawab, 291, 292 ; his relations with 
Jsifixand ^Mi'r Kasim, 292 ; re- 
fusal of a bribe, id. ; the proposed 
advance of the English to Delhi, 294 ; 
secret negotiations, iA ; the debates 
about privat<^- trade, 296, 297 ; failure 
as an arbitrator, 297; factious opposi- 
proposes to make terms 
with the Nawab, 300 ; returns to Eng- 
land, 306 * 

Vansittart, George, sent to overlook the 
native administration at Patna, 323: 
gulled by Raja Shitab Rai, 323 
Varandvata, the ancient Prayiga and 
modem Allahabad, 8. ^ 

Vanina, the Vaidik god of the sea, 62 
Vasco de Gama, leaves Lisbon with a 
ncci, 101 ; anchorage off Calicut, id. • 
audience with the Zamorin, 102 ; fails 
to establish a trade in Calicut, id • 
returns to Portugal, 102, 103 ’ ® 

40; subject 

to Ravana, zA ; personification, 62 
Vellore, fortress of, twelve miles from 
Arcot, 237; assassination of Subder 
All at, 238, 239 ; visited by Buchanan, 
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4m; sepoy mtitmy at, 451, 453; 

cause, of the mutmy, 452 
Venk-tapa Naik, Raja of Kanara, ii’i ; 
receives the Portuguese ambassadors, 
ua; annexes the. Raj of Banghel, 
116 ' ^ ^ ■ 

Ventura, General, in the service of Run- 
Jeet Singh, 590 

Verelst, Mr., governor of Bengal, 315; 

obtains the blank firmdn for the 
. government of Hyderabad from Shah 
Alam, 317 ; returns to England, ^318 ; 
his experiences - of native administra- 
tion, 322, 323 

Victoria, Queen, assumes the direct 
government of India, 665 j pro- 
claimed Empress of India ^ at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 682 
Vidarbha; residence of Nala and Dama- 
yantf, 70, jx , 

Vijayanagar, ancient ‘Hindu empire at, 
associated with the worship of Vishnu, 
00 ; same as NarsLnga, 91 j city of, ; 
Krishna Rai insulted by the Bahmani 
Sultan, id. i marriage of the Hindu 
princess to a Muhammadan Sultan, 

3 ; atrocities at the court, 94 ; re- 
ellion of Termal, os ; recovery of 
the throne by Ram Kai, 96 ; hostile 
confederacy of the Muhammadan 
Sultans of the Dekhan, id.; terrible 
defeat at Talikota, 97 ; dismember- 
ment of the empire, 97, 98 
. Vikramaditya, era of, 54, 

Virdta, the resting-place of the Pdndavas, 
16 ; the modem Bairat, id.f note ; 
story of the Raja of Virdta, id. 

Vishnu, his worship, a development of 
that of Sdrya the sun, 62 ; in modern - 
Hindu belief, 63 ; the Supreme Spirit 
in modern Brahmanism,68; worshipped 
at Conjeveram, 409 ; worshipped byl> 
the Vaishnavas and A^ayngars, 411 
Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, 
helps Bharadwdja, 38 
Viseagapatam, English driven out of, 
284 

Vizianagram, Raja of, feis “feud with 
Bobili-Raja, 283; assassinated by Raj - 
pdts, idm 

Vizier Ali, recognised by Sir John Shore 
as Nawab Vizier of Oude, 403 ; de- 
posed on the score of illegitimacy, id. 
Vydsa, the arranger, 24 ; part played by 
^m in the MaSi Bhdrata, zL ; appears 
on the banks of the Ganges, 26 ; in- 
■ vbkes the. .l^ad warriors of the Mahd 
Bhdrata, id. 

W. 

sect of, located on the Maha- 
bun mountain, 6d8. See Sitana. 
Wakiahnawis^ court or news-writers of 
Aurangzeb, i8a, 18S 
Wales, H. R, H* tne Prince of, his visit to 
, ■ India, d8a 


Wandiwash, battle of, a86 

Watson, Admiral, joined by Clive, 239 » 
destruction of Gheriah, joint re- 
capture of Calcutta, 272 ; joint capture 
of Chandernagore, 274 

Wellesley, Colonel, afterwards Duke of 
Wellington, accompanies the Mkdras 
army in the last war against 'Xippu, 
406; commands the Madras army 
• after the restoration of Baji Rao to 
Poona, 434; watches Daulat Rao 
Sindia and the Bhonsla, 435 ; stops 
the ^ vadllations of Sindia, . 436 ; 
glorious victory at Assaye, 436, 437 ; 
victory at Argaum, id. ; negotiations, 
with Sindia, 438; story of “Old* 
Brag," note. 

Wellesley, Marquis of, appointe<^ 
Governor-General of India as Lor<^ 
Mornington, 404; alarm at the 
French, 404, 403, 406, 430, 434, 
43 S ; seeks to establish a bmteice 
of power, 404 ; an impossibility, id.; 
alliance with Nizam Ah, 405; insists, 
on the disbandment of the French 
battalions at Hyderabad, zA; rebuffed 
by the Mahratta powers, id.; riemands 
explanations from, Tippu of My- 
sore, 406; conquest of Mysore, 407; 
deputes Buchanan on a journey 
through Mysore and Malabar, td.; 
assumes the direct administrajtieik of 
Tanjore, 420; of the Carnatic, 423; 
abandons the policy of a balance of 
power, and adopts that of a paramount 
power with subsidiary alliances, 426; 
dealings with the Nizam, 427 ; pro- 
posals rdected by the Peishwa and 
Daulat Kao Sindia, id.; alarm at the 
threatened invasion of the Afghans 
under Zemin Shah, 428; demands on 
the Nawab Vizier of Oude, 42§t ; sends 
Captain John Malcolm on a mmionto 
Persia, 429, 430 ; defeat of Baji Rao 
Peishwa at Poona by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, 432 ; treaty of Baskin forced- 
on the Peishwa, 433 ; objections to the , 
treaty, alarm at the French 

battalions of Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
the designs of Napoleon, 43s : cam- 
paign of Arthur Wellesley in the 
Dekhan, 436; of General Lake,.. m 
Hindustan, 437 ; Great Moghul taken 
under British protection, id.; pfoteedve 
treaties with Rajpflt and other mdve 
princes, 438, 439 1 cedes Berar to the 
Nizam, id.; dimculties with Jaswant 
Rao Holkar, 439 ; military openatioriit 
against Holkar, 441 ; disastrous retread 
of Colonel Monson, 44* ; unexpected 
successes of Holkar, 443? returh. cf 
Xxird Wellesley to England, 444 ; Com* 
pared with Akbar, id.; his Errors the 
outcome of genius, 445 ? remodels the, 
Indian dvu service, id.; reaction 
against his policy, 446, 447 ; his thprSf' 
448 ; his mortiheation, id.; his dealings 
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mth Nipal, 468, 4:^0 ; his poKcy 
adopted by Lord Hastings, 459 
Wheeler, C^neral Sir Hugh, command- 
ing .at Cawnpore, 642, 643; his pre- 
parations for defence, 643 ; receives a 
threatening letter from Nana Sahib, 
645 ; negotiations with Nana Sahib, 
646 ; the massacre at Cawnpore, ik 
Wheler, Mr., a member of council 
under WaiTen Hastings, 367 
WHsh, General, retires from Multan, 
602; captures Mdltan, 604; joins 
Gough against Sher Singh, ia* 
Whitehill,^ Mr.,^ governor of Madras, 
373 ; evil administration, ; invasion 
of Hyder All, 373 ; deposed by War- 
ren Hastings, 374 

Willoughby, Lieutenant, gallantry in 
blowing up the arsenal at Delhi, 637, 
638 ; his death, 638 

Wilson, Generm, Commander-in-chief 
at the siege of Delhi, 653, note ; cap- 
ture of Delhi, 657 

Windham, left at Cawnpore by Sir Colin 
Campbell, 659 ; . defeated by Tantia 
Topi, 660 ; abandons Cawnpore to the 
Gwalior rebels, ih. 

Wurgaum, convention of, 365 
Wylde, General, his expedition against 
the Afghan tribes on the Black Moun- 
tain, 670, 

Wynch, governor of Madras, turned out 
of the service by the Court of Direc- 
tors, 369 


Y. 

YAKdB Kjhan, son of Sher AH Khan, 
governor of Herdt, 667 ; restores his 
lather to the throne of Kdbul, 678 ; 
imprisoned by Sher All Khan, 682 ; 
his accession to the throne of Afghan- 
istan* 683 ; abdication, zA 
Yama, the Judge of the dead in the 
Vaidik mythology, 40, 62, 63 
Yandabo, treaty of, with Burma, 519 
Yar Muhammad Khan, the real ruler 
of Herdt* 552; his antagonism to 
Persia, iA ; helped by Bntit;h gold, 

f S5 ; treacherous correspondence with 
'ersia, f A ; his death, 627 


Ydgis and their king described by Della 
Valle, 1 16, 117 

Yudhisthira, son of Kunti, 4 ; the eldest 
of the Pdndavas, 5 ; his jealousies, 
ik ; appointed Yuva-raja, 8 ; loses his 
wife in a gambling match, 14 * takes 
possession of Hastindpur, 23; cele- 
orates the Aswamedha, 26 
Yuva-raja, or little Raja, custom of ap- 
pointing as heir-apparent, still pre- 
vailing in Hindu courts, 8 ; similar 
custom among the Jews, ikj note 


4 

2abita Km am, the Rohilla, succeeds his 
father, Najib-ud-daula, as Amir of 
Amirs at Delhi, 347'; flight to the 
RohUIa country, 348 ; his death, 390 
•Zamoria of Calicut, lox ; receives the 
Portuguese ambassadors, 10a; Portu- 
guese embassy to, 117; his troubles, 
X18 ; appearance of, 119, 120 ; cause 
of his feud with the Raja of Cochin, iK 
Zemin Shah, Amir of Afghanistan, 
desires to invade India, 428; his in- 
vasion a bugbear, . 429; his fate, aS.; 
story of his reign, S4S ; pacification of 
the Punjab, 546 ^ ^ 

Zemindars, their judidal and administn 
tive powers, 320 ; checked by the righ 
of petition to the Nawab, 321; authonty 
transferred to European collectors, 350; 
change of prospects under the per- 
manent land settlement of Lord Corn* 
wallis, 389 

Zend party m Persia, their quarrels with 
the Kajar, 429 

Zingaffs of Bhutan, conesponding to 
* messengers or chuprassies, 672 
Zulfikar Khan, Nawab of the conquests 
of Aurangzeb in the Dekhan and 
Peninsula, 196 ; bribed by the English 
at Madras, ik; his wars with Raia 
Raja, the Mahratta, ik; defeats Kam 
Baksh, 2037 political supremacy at 
Delhi, 207 ; advances against Parrukh 
Siyar, 208 ; subnstission and assassina- 
tion, id,; saves life of Nizam-ul- 
mulk, 217 



